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Maine  To  California  •  •  • 

Easy  Riding  Dalman  Trucks  Protect 
the  Freight  and  Save  the  Car 


The  Dalman  spring  group 
which  gives  Bettendorf- 
Dalman  Type  Trucks  am- 
ple reserve  spring  capac- 
ity and  unusual  shock 
absorbing  ability,  can 
now  be  furnished  in  a 
single  cluster  as  illus- 
trated  above    if  desired. 


The  Dalman  Feature  Adds 
Two    Standard   Coils  To 
Each    Spring  Group. 


^AFELY  aboard  in  Maine  and  safely  off  in  Cali- 
C3  fornia.  True  of  valuable  and  fragile  freight  as 
well  as  sturdy  machinery.  The  Bettendorf  Dalman- 
Type  Truck  has  set  at  naught  the  countless  potential 
road  shocks  that  are  the  constant  enemy  of  freight  and 
car  alike. 

The  road  shocks  are  still  there,  but  they  cannot 
drive  home  with  sickening  and  costly  impact.  They 
are  smothered  and  disciplined  within  the  ample  Dalman 
spring  group  with  its  ability  to  withstand  even  the  more 
severe  of  the  thumps  ever  present  along  the  steel  high- 
ways of  trade.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  more  exact- 
ing specifications  read  "Trucks — Bettendorf  Dalman 
Tw?v  ...      .,  ,   .  ,  . 
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We  are  doin 
One  thing  well! 


FOR  fifteen  years  Schaefer  has  specialized  ex- 
clusively in  the  production  of  foundation  brake 
gear  details  for  railroad  cars. 

This  specialization  has  taught  us  many  things 
that  only  concentration  on  one  single  objective 
could  develop.  I 

Wherever  service  is  weighed  against  reduced  main- 
tenance costs,  there  is  only  one  answer — Schaefer. 

Specify  Schaefer  Brake  Gear  Details.  They  arc 
designed  and  built  to  give  longer  life  and  safer 
braking  service. 

SCHAEFER    EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

General  Offices      KOPPERS  BLDG.      Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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THE  MEGGER  PROVES  OKONITE  QUALITY 


EwincGalloway 


Okonlte 
Insulated  Wires 
ond  Cables 

/arnished  Cambrit 
Cables 

Okonite 
Insulating  Tape 

Monson 
Friction  Tope 

Okocord 

Okoloom 


Impregnated 
Paper  Cobles 


Super-tension  Cables 
Splicing  Materials 


EVERYONE  who  is  familiar  with  rubber 
knows  that  time  will  eventually  disintegrate 
it.  Some  rubber  insulating  compounds  dete- 
riorate rapidly.  OKONITE  deteriorates  so 
slowly  that  samples  taken  from  jobs  which 
were  wired  with  it  a  generation  ago  are  still 
in  good  condition  and  retain  practically  all 
of  their  original  mechanical  and  dielectric 
strength. 

Alert  operating  organizations  constantly  test 
the  insulation  of  signal  circuits  with  indi- 
cating megohmmeters.  It  is  significant  that 
those  signal  engineers  who  are  most  careful 
to  make  periodic  tests  with  their  megger 
equipment  are  the  strongest  boosters  for 
OKONITE.  They  have  proved  to  themselves 
that  "OKONITE  QUALITY"  is  not  an  adver- 
tising phrase  but  a  measurable  value  of 
great  practical  importance. 


THE  OKONITE  COMPANY 

Founded  1878 

THE  OKONITE-CALLENDER  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Factories:  Passoic,  N.J.  Paterson,  N.  J. 
SALES  OFFICES: 

NEW  YORK                   CHICAGO                    PHILADELPHIA                    PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS  ATLANTA 

BIRMINGHAM                      SAN  FRANCISCO                      LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  DALLAS 


General  Electric  Supply  Corp  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


Canadian  Representatives:  Engineering  Materials,  Limited,  Montreal 
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Back  to  the  Railways,  Charles  Dillon 

Showing  How  American  Railways  Spent  X early  200  Millions 
More  for  Capital  Account  in  1930  Thau  in  1928 
When  the  Net  Was  Higher. 

Panama  Canal  Traffic  Growing,  Julius  H.  Parmalee 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  Says  About 
73  Per  Cent  of  the  Canal  Traffic  Moves  From 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

A  Busy  Year  for  the  Electrical  Companies,  A  Symposium 

General   Electric   and    the    Westinghouse   Companies    Tell  of 
J  in  proved  Street  Car  Facilities,  Railway  Elec- 
trifications and  Other  Developments. 

A  Locomotive  Program  Is  Needed,  A  Staff  Article 

Service  to  Be  Performed,  This  Writer  Says.  Is  a  Prime  Requisite 
in  Considering  Motive  Power,  Rather 
Than  Questions  of  Age. 

Modern  Comforts  in  Passenger  Equipment,  W.  ./.  Sparks 

A  Few  of  the  Developments  of  the  Past  Year,  Describing  Some 
of  the  Outstanding  Facilities  for  the  Comfort 
of  the  Traveling  Public. 

How  Better  Service  Was  Created,  Carl  R.  Gray 

President,  Union  Pacific  System. 

A  Challenge  to  Railroad  Initiative,  D.  D.  Gordon 

Tests  Prove  Value  of  Thermic  Syphon,  Staff  Article 

Little  Stories  About  Big  Men 
News  of  the  Month 


Faith  and  Optimism 

Pessimists,  of  whom  there  are, 
and  always  have  been,  too  many 
at  large,  prove  two  principal  facts 
when  they  express  themselves:  Lack 
of  faith  in  the  Nation,  and  the  need 
of  self-confidence,  belief  in  their 
ability  to  overcome  obstacles.  The 
man  who  lacks  faith  in  his  country 
ought  to  get  out  of  it.  The  man  who 
has  no  .self-confidence  is  not  likely 
to  succeed  anywhere.  He  is  an  espe- 
cially dangerous  element  in  the  com- 
munity when  hard  times  come,  as 
they  always  do,  in  every  life.  A 
line  from  an  oh!  collection  ol 
James  Whitcomb  Riley's  poems  hits 
the  mark: 

It's  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant  when 
life  flows  on  like  a  song. 

Pessimists  are  always  long  on  st:i 
tistics.  Especially  do  thej  like  to 
compare  1930  with  some  other  year 
which  they  choose  carefully  to  sup 
port  their  gloomy  croakings.  Don'l 
listen  to  them.  They  take  the  courage 
out  of  you.  They  unlit  you  to  lace  tin- 
daily  round  of  duties.  You  don't  need 
to  go  around  slapping  people  on  the 
back.  You  don't  need  to  bore  men 
"with  untimely  chatter  about  cheering 
up  and  smiling.  Just  face  your  day 
confidently.  Be  assured  there  arc 
thousands  with  much  mure  cause  for 
worry  than  you  have. 
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"POWER" 


The  Locomotive  of  Tomorrow 
Must  have  Qreater  Power  .  .  * 

Only  by  using  locomotives  that  provide  this  higher 
power  economically  can  the  earnings  of  railroads  be 
raised  to  new  high  levels. 

"Super-Power  Principles"  have  so  intensified  power 
production  that  the  simple,  ten-coupled,  two-cylinder 
locomotives  recently  built  by  Lima  for  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway  Company  exceed  the  power  of  simple 
Mallets.  Intensive  power  production  in  a  two-cylinder 
unit  thus  reduces  both  operating  costs  and  maintenance. 

These  latest  additions  to  the  ranks  of  modern  power  are 
replacing  locomotives  of  an  average  age  of  less  than 
ten  years. 

It  is  the  railroads  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  such 
modern  power  that  prosper. 


LIMA 
OCOMOTIVEWORK 

-INCORPORATED^ 


LIMA 

LIMA 


INCORPORATED 


OHIO 


Four  Kinds  of  Transportation  Caught  Near  Little  Falls,        V.;  (  anal  Harm',  Steam  Rail- 
road* An  Airplane,  Several  Automobiles  and,  Around  the  Bend,  PrnliaMy,  I«oiik: 

Lines  of  Trucks. 


Back  to  the  Railways 

Companies  Spent  Nearly  200  Millions 
More  for  Capital  Account  in  1930  Than 
in  1928  When  the  Net  Was  Higher 

By  Charles  Dillon 


The  newspaper  woman  in  Wash- 
ington who  said,  rather  sagely 
not  long  ago,  that  the  country  is 
Suffering  from  over  prediction ,  not 
overproduction,  said  something  true 
and  important  in  a  very  few  words. 

Newspapers  and  magazines,  as  a 
matter  of  old  time  Decemher  routine, 
ask  the  executives  of  railroads  and 
other  principal  industries,  including 
banks  and  department  stores,  to  say 
what  are  the  prospects  for  the  com- 
ing year.  As  sensible  men  these  ex- 
ecutive- do  not  wish  to  prophecy  dis- 
aster so  they  issue  the  same  old  hope- 
ful statements,  which,  of  course,  is 
better  than  being  down  in  the  mouth, 


or  they  get  up  interviews  so  obscurely 
phrased  that  they  are  about  as  valu- 
able as  the  doctor's  assurance  that 
the  patient  will  recover  if  he  doesn't 
die. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  thoughtful 
persons  that  the  industrial  leaders 
know  no  more  than  anyone  else,  no 
more  than  we  know,  about  business 
conditions  for  the  coming  year.  A 
man  may  have  orders  lor  next  year's 
business  indicating  better  times  for 
his  company,  but  nothing  more. 
Through  the  cooperative  work  of  re- 
gional boards  of  business  men  and 
railroads  it  is  possible  to  estimate  car 
demands  for  a  few  week-  ahead,  hut 


this  is  the  limit  of  prophesy.  <  >f 
course  if  a  man  is  SO  confident  ot 
coming  prosperity  that  he  and  his 
company  have  arranged  to  spend  ten 
or  twenty  million  dollars  for  improve- 
ments, then  indeed,  we  have  a  fore- 
cast worth  recording. 

But  most  of  the  stuff  we  hear  and 
read  about  the  future  is  the  simplest 
kind  of  hokum.  What  we  need  right 
now  is  a  nation-wide  moratorium  on 
talk,  an  agreement  that  while  none  of 
us  knows  anything  definite  about 
I'MI  we  all  believe  that,  because  oi 
our  very  great  resources  and  our  tra- 
ditional resiliency,  our  proved  ability 
to  come  back  after  a  hard  blow,  that 
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\  FnMl  One  on  (he  Sacramento  Nurthcrn,  An  dectrle  Lino  More  Than  ■'■"<< 
Miles   Long,  in    Northern  California. 


the  new  year  is  to  be  the  best  we 
have  ever  had.  and  that  every  moth- 
er's snn  of  ns  will  do  his  part  in 
hard  work  to  support  this  opinion. 

It  seems  to  be  the  style  just  now, 
especially  in  Washington,  the  biggest 
country  town  in  America,  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  railroads  are 
about  to  be  torn  up  to  make  room 
for  buses  and  trucks.  The  cheerful 
truth  is  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  dozen  newspapers  in  the  Tint- 
ed States  that  are  unfriendly  to  rail- 
roads except  perhaps  one  chain  which 
favors  government  ownership.  Daily, 
all  over  the  nation,  the  papers  and 
magazines  print  hundreds  of  columns 
praising  the  railways,  and  they  do 
this  because,  .aside  from  all  rows  and 
ructions  over  rates  which,  like  the 
poor,  we  have  with  us  always,  the 
United  States  likes  its  railroads.  It 
is  proud  of  them.  The  country  knows 
it  has  the  best  railroads  in  the  world, 
and  the  lowest  rates. 

Xo  properly  informed  person  tra- 
der-estimates the  very  important  part 
taken  by  the  railroads  in  the  business, 
industrial  and  domestic  structure  of 
American  life.  The  Class  1  lines  em- 
ploy about  1,500,000  persons  and 
these  represent  perhaps,  about  8.000.- 
000  persons  in  railroad  families.  The 
purchasing  power  of  these  families, 
and  especially  of  the  railroads,  affects 
the  fortunes  of  other  millions  in  big 
industries  everywhere.  The  roads 
spend  close  to  one  billion  500  million 
dollars  a  year  for  material  and  sup- 
plies. They  paid  $412,000,000  in 
taxes  in  1929,  federal  and  state.  So 
important  are  these  roads  in  the  na- 
tional economic  structure  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  speak  too  strong- 
ly in  their  favor  or  to  do  about  what- 
ever they  want  done. 


But  it  isn't  necessary  to  tell  the 
world  that  our  railroads  are  facing 
disaster.  They  are  not.  They  are  far 
from  any  such  danger.  C  ertain  rail- 
roads laid  off  thousands  of  employes 
last  fall  to  cut  down  expenses.  A 
good  many  competent  authorities  be- 
lieved this  was  unwise,  unwarranted 
and  unnecessary,  and  this  magazine 
said  so.  Such  action  by  tin-  boards  of 
directors  contributed  disastrously  to 
the  business  depression  by  making 
thousands  of  non-buyers.  That  was 
not  good  citizenship. 

Now  the  men  are  going  back  to 
work  everywhere. 

In  Chicago  and  vicinity  the  C.  & 
X.  W.  restored  7.(K)0  men  the  first 
week  in  the  new  year  in  mechanical 
and  car  departments. 

The  Motion  put  back  800  me- 
chanics and  repairmen. 

The  Rock  Island  Lines  reported 
2.5(X)  men  just  reinstated. 

The  Southern  Pacific  returned 
8.500  to  work,  about  1000  of  them 
in  I -os  Angeles. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  restored 
2,800  men  to  duty  in  the  Roanoke 
shops,  and  announced  that  it  will 
spend  $10,000,000  for  improvements 
and  new  equipment  in  1931. 

The  Xew  Haven  System,  the 
'Frisco,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  other 
principal  lines  have  returned  suspend- 
ed forces  to  work,  sometimes  for 
three-day  week  service  so  that  all  the 
original  forces  may  have  something. 

The  Santa  Fe  announced  in  Xew 
York  a  capital  improvement  budget 
for  1931  of  $13,800,000.  In  addition, 
the  system  had  a  carry-over  of  $21.- 
500.000.  at  the  end  of  1930,  compar- 
ing with  a  carrv-over  of  $23,850,000 
at  the  end  of  1929.  Besides  this  capi- 
tal outlay,  the  company  has  already 


ordered  $6,000,000  of  equipment  for 
1931. 

President  Storey  says: 

"The  Santa  Fe  is  engaged  in 
building  350  miles  of  new  lines  in 
Texas.  (  Mclahoma,  Colorado  and  Xew 
Mexico,  on  which  we  shall  do  some 
S5.000.fXK)  of  work  this  coming  year. 
We  have  ordered  over  $6,000,000  of 
new  equipment;  our  addition  and 
betterment  program  will  be  about 
normal,  requiring  from  $20,000,000 
to  $25,000,000  of  expenditures,  and 
our  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures and  of  equipment  will  be  about 
normal."' 

(i.  B.  Elliott,  president  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast   Line   Railroad,   writes  : 

"We  are  completing  the  installation 
of  about  120  miles  of  the  latest  type 
automatic  signals  in  Florida  and  the 
laving  of  about  200  miles  or  30.000 
tons  of  100  lb.  rail  to  replace  lighter 
rail. 

"<  >ur  plans  next  year  include  the 
laying  of  about  135  miles,  or  20.000 
tons  of  100  lb.  rail  and  the  purchase 

ot  normal  amounts  of  ballast  and 
ties." 

The  W  abash  Railway  has  ordered 
10.500  tons  of  rails  for  delivery  in 
April  and  May.  next.  The  major  part 
of  the  contract  has  been  placed  with 
manufacturers  in  the  Chicago  district 
and  St.  Louis. 

The  Xew  York  Central  Lines  has 
placed  orders  for  a  total  of  170.000 
tons  of  rails  for  1931. 

I'he  allotments  were  as  follows: 
Bethlehem  Steel.  71,500  tons:  Illi- 
nois Steel.  62,600  tons;  Inland  Steel. 
13.900:  Carnegie  Steel.  11.3X0;  Al- 
goma  Steel  Corporation,  8620,  and 
Dominion  Steel  &  Coal.  2000. 

fhe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  an- 
nounces that  it  will  ask  immediately 
for  bids  from  American  manufactur- 
ers for  200.000  tons  of  steel  rails 
tor  delivery  during  1931. 

At  current  rail  prices,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania's order  will  total  over  $8,500,- 
000.  Attachments  for  laving  this 
amount  of  rail,  including  frogs, 
switches,  splices,  tie  plates,  rail  an- 
chors, bolts  and  spikes,  will  increase 
the  year's  expenditures  for  laving 
new  rail  more  than  $15,000,000." 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  be- 
tween the  dominion  government  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  t  o.  un- 
der which  it  will  expedite  a  construc- 
tion program  intended  to  relieve  un- 
employment, the  government  ad vane 
ing  the  interest  on  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  $11,514,000. 

The  Lackawanna  reports  it  has 
placed  an  order  with  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  covering  the  rolling 
of  3.000  tons  of  130  pound  rail  and 
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fittings  at  its  Lackawanna  plant  in 
Buffalo,  for  January  delivery. 

R.  B.  White,  president.  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  says : 

"I  am  inclined  to  feel  too  much  is 
being  said  about  the  present  business 
situation  without  much  being  done 
about  it  and  therefore  think  saying 
as  little  as  possible  will  he  most 
helpful."  Which,  we  think,  is  about 
the  wisest  utterance  from  railroad 
circles. 

Alfred  P.  Thom,  general  counsel 
for  the  Association  of  Railway  Ex- 
ecutives in  Washington,  says  the  rail- 
roads are  facing  a  crisis,  as  if  this 
were  something  new.  History  shows 
they  have  been  facing  crises  since  the 
dav  Charles  Carroll  laid  the  first 
stone  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in 
1828.  .Mr.  Thorn  talks  about  the  com- 
petition of  the  trucks,  the  buses  and 
the  Panama  Canal,  says  the  railways 
must  have  higher  rates  if  they  are 
to  serve  the  country  adequately  nr. 
failing  in  this,  they  must  have  an 
equal  opportunity — that  the  railways' 
competitors,  in  effect,  have  an  unfair 
advantage;  and  this  is  true. 

But  this  "crisis"  can  and  will  be 
overcome  by  adequate  regulation  be- 
fore the  railroads  are  torn  up.  This 
continued  talk  of  disaster  and  crisis 
and  failure  to  serve  the  people  is 
harmful  to  the  whole  country,  weak- 
ens railroad  credit,  and  disturbs  many 
forms  of  business  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  railroads'  buying  power. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  rail- 
roads and  this  threatening  disaster? 
R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  says 
that  loading  of  revenue  freight  in 
1930  probably  was  13  per  cent  below 
1929.  This  suggests  disaster  to  some 
persons,  and  it  is  regrettable;  but 
while  this  reduction  in  revenue 
freight  loading  was  going  on  the  rail- 
ways were  putting  out.  Mr.  Aishton 
reports,  $875,000,000  in  capital  ex- 
penditures —  $2 1,000 ,000  more  than 
thev  spent  in  1929,  and — don't  miss 
this  one— $198,000,000  more  than  in 
1928.  And  the  revenue  freight  load- 
ing in  1928  was  11  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1930.  We  can  stand  much 
more  of  such  "disaster." 

Available  figures  indicate  that 
Class  1  railroads  "as  a  whole."  bad 
a  net  railway  operating  income  in 
1930  of  $898,000,000.  This  was  a  re- 
turn of  only  3.41  per  cent,  but  it 
seems  to  weaken  the  old  tradition  that 
when  the  return  falls  below  5  per 
cent  development  and  maintenance 
cease  or  are  greatly  reduced.  With 
this  3.41  per  cent  return  the  roads 
spent  $198,000,000  more  in  1930  in 
capital  expenditures  than  they  spent 


— P  &  A  Photo. 

Express  n  nd  Merchandise  Container  Cur  With  Bight  Compartments 
Invented  by  I ..  C.  Woodruff,  Vice  President  of  the  I..  C.  L.  Corporation. 


in  1928  when  the  return  was  4.95 
per  cent  or  1.54  per  cent  more. 

Many  persons  misunderstand  these 
figures.  A  return  of  3.41  per  cent 
"as  a  whole"  makes  a  sorry  picture. 
To  understand  it  one  should  remem- 
ber there  are  185  or  200  Class  1  rail- 
roads. Of  this  number  there  are  cer- 
tain principal  lines  that  always  earn 
a  fair  return  and  always  pay  divi- 
dends. These  are  the  big  coal  and 
freight  lines,  the  fortunately-placed 
transcontinental  roads  that  are  cer- 
tain always  to  get  the  business.  It 
can't  go  anywhere  else.  The  sufferers 
in  the  mysterious  classification  "as  a 
whole"  are  lines  few  of  us  use.  al- 
though they  are  extremely  important. 
Particularly  do  they  serve  convenient- 
ly to  blacken  the  picture. 

Four  men  standing  on  a  street  cor- 
ner in  New  York  one  dav.  were  said 
to  have  an  average  wealth  of  32  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  truth  was  that  three 
of  these  men  had  nothing,  and  tin- 
fourth  was  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Railroad 
net  returns  are  spread  out  in  just 
this  way  "as  a  whole."  and  "on  the 
average." 

When  the  net  is  low  we  encounter 
deferred  maintenance  and  this  hurls 


business.  But  common  sense  must 
make  one  realize  that  maintenance 
can  not  be  forever  deferred.  We  saw 
some  of  its  results  in  1920  when  the 
roads  were  returned  to  their  owners 
by  the  federal  government.  Follow- 
ing that  harrowing  experience  the 
roads,  with  a  tragically  low  and  con- 
stantly decreasing  net  return,  pro- 
ceeded to  repair  and  rebuild.  The  net 
return  in  1920  was  only  0.21  per 
cent;  it  was  2.84  per  cent  in  1921, 
3.58  in  1^22  and  so  on  up  through 
the  years  never  touching  the  5-}i  per 
cent  the  government  had  agreed  to 
call  fair.  ' 

The  railroads  have  "faced  disaster" 
constantly  since  1('2()  but  they  have 
continued  to  improve  in  every  way — 
and  no  one  can  heat  such  a  program. 
True,  they  could  use  more  money  for 
gasping  stockholders,  but  they  are  far 
from  the  junk  yard.  Look  at  these 
figures  : 

Gross  operating  revenues  in  1''30 
$5,365,000,000.  a  decrease  of  15.5  per 
cent  under  those  for  1929.  <  Operating 
expenses  $3.985.000.()(X).  or  a  de- 
crease of  12.5  per  cent  under  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

I'asscnger  traffic  was  lower  than  it 
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has  been  for  20  years  but  this  was 
due.  of  course,  to  automobiles,  pri- 
vate and  public,  and  in  a  very  slight 
degree  to  water  and  air  competition. 

These  are  the  competitors  to  be 
regulated  if  the  country  expects  con- 
tinued steam  transportation  of  the 
present  quality — as  it  certainly  does. 
The  private  automobile,  naturally, 
will  continue  to  hurt  the  passenger 
business  but  only  until  the  owners 
learn  they  can  travel  more  cheaply 
and  comfortably  by  train.  Private 
automobile  competition,  a  newly  risen 
prophet  says,  will  decrease  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Why,  then,  all  this  talk  about  dis- 
aster: Simply  to  influence  the  minds 
of  legislators,  federal  and  state,  but 
chiefly  federal,  to  hasten  the  enacting 
of  legislation  regulating  automotive 
and  other  competition.  Such  legisla- 
tion is  needed  very  urgently,  and 
probably  will  be  brought  about  in 
the  next  congress — scarcely  in  the 
tail-end  of  the  present  session.  Some 
men  believe  in  working  hard  to  at- 
tract attention.  (  Hhers  seem  to  favor 
howling  as  an  effective  means. 

Perhaps  the  method  described  may 
be  the  right  one.  but  we  doubt  it. 
We  doubt  it  because  the  agitation 
may  conceal  some  backfire  danger- 
ous for  the  railroads.  We  believe 
they  have  a  good  case.  We  do  not 
believe  it  wise  to  create  the  belief  in 
congress  or  in  state  legislatures  that 
railroad  men  imagine  themselves  the 
sole  custodians  of  the  nation's  trans- 
portation facilities  and  requirements. 
W  e  believe  congress  realizes,  or  can 
be  made  to  realize,  that  buses  and 
trucks  should  be  as  fully  regulated 
as  the  railroads,  and  that  in  proper 
proportion  they  should  be  taxed  to 
pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  and 
maintenance  of  the  highways  they 
batter  to  pieces. 

W'e  believe  the  railroads  have  men 
thoroughly  competent  to  present  these 
facts  i"  congress,  not  with  lugubrious 
faces  but  in  a  dignified  and  mannerly 
way  as  business  men  operating  prop- 
erties worth  many  billions  of  dollars 
whose  good  condition  always  is  a 
matter  of  very  grave  national  con- 
cern. 

lint  there  is  much  more  to  the 
railroad  case  than  troubling  over 
automotive  competition.  One  verv  im- 
portant item  has  been  referred  to  here 
frequently:  The  matter  of  a  sensible 
revision  of  the  overwhelming  and 
still-growing  mass  of  regulatory 
laws :  orders  and  resolutions  under 
which  the  railroads  operate.  To  de- 
scribe one-half  these  unnecessary  en- 
actments would  take  an  entire  issue 
of  this  magazine. 


But  whatever  happens  we  should 
remember  that  W  ashington  and  Wall 
Street  are  the  wrong  places  to  :,rct 
the  right  viewpoint.  The  predictors 
thereabouts  are  destitute  if  they 
haven't  something  about  which  to 
howl.  The  railroads,  being  out  in  the 
open  where  everyone  can  see  them, 
are  fine  targets  for  all  the  political 
marksmen.  As  a  result  we  have  such 
things  as  the  La  Follette  valuation 
amendment,  the  Recapture  Clause, 
soon  to  be  repealed  if  the  commis- 
sion has  its  way.  and  hundreds  of 
other  highly  picturesque  and  useless 
laws  to  worry  the  railroaders'  sleep. 

But  the  transportation  problems 
will  be  smoothed  over  in  the  next  two 
or  three  years.  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  ignore  the  rail- 
roads' appeal  for  relief  from  unregu- 
lated competition.  There  is  an  en- 
gineer in  the  White  House,  and  a 
former  President  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  one  of  the  great  insurance 
companies  which  owns  many  millions 
of  railroad  bonds.  With  such  a  com- 
bination the  railroads  can't  lose. 
Didn't  you  read  what  Mr.  Coolidge 
said  a  few  days  ago? 

Railroad  representation  lias  been  able 
and  wise,  l>ut  under  the  present  policy 
not  always  assertive.  The  important  leg- 
islation of  ten  years  ago  came  from 
the  initiative  of  a  voluntary  association 
of  savings  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies holding  railroad  securities.  If  tbc 
railroads  can  now  speak  for  themselves, 
it  indicates  a  return  of  sane  public  con- 
fidence in  transportation.  Holding  one- 
twentieth  of  tbc  national  wealth  the 
railroad  can  do  more  for  the  welfare  of 
the  wa^e  earner,  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, than  any  other  single  agency.  We 
do  not  want  any  return  of  railroad  po- 
litical activity  but  we  do  need  such  ac- 
tion as  will  protect  their  interests  in 
legislation  and  regulation. 

Politicians  may  rave  and  rant 
themselves  black  in  the  face  but  when 
the  bondholders  get  busy  the  senate 
and  house,  sometimes  a  bit  sullenly 
but  nevertheless  surely,  do  rub  their 
eves  and  display  human  reasoning. 
Then.  too.  the  congressmen  in  both 
branches  are  not  all  dummies. 

W  hile  they  were  "facing  disaster" 
bravely  last  year.  1930.  what  did 
these  railroads  do  for  industry,  for 
labor  and  the  country? 

They  installed  77.400  freight  cars 
and  770  locomotives.  Not  so  many 
cars  as  in  1929  but  more  locomotives. 
They  now  own  8894  fewer  locomo- 
tives than  they  had  seven  years  ago. 
15  per  cent  less,  but  the  average  trac- 
tive power  has  increased  6,305  lbs. 
per  locomotive  or  16. 2  per  cent  more 
than  in  1923. 

The  roads  made  a  line  record,  too. 
in  1930  for  freight  movement.  A  new 
high  mark  was  set  in  average  speed 
of  freight  trains — 13.7  miles.  This 


average,  which  was  an  increase  of 
one-half  mile  over  the  highest  pre- 
vious average  established  in  1929, 
represents  the  average  per  hour  for 
all  freight  trains  between  terminals, 
including  yard  and  road  delays,  no 
matter  from  what  cause. 

The  railroads  also  recorded  in  1930 
the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
fuel  by  road  locomotives.  An  average 
of  120  pounds  of  fuel  was  required 
during  the  past  year  to  haul  1,000 
tons  of  freight  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding locomotive  and  tender,  for 
one  mile.  This  average  was  the  low- 
est ever  attained  since  the  compila- 
tion of  these  reports  began  in  1918, 
being  a  reduction  of  five  pounds  un- 
der the  best  previous  record  estab- 
lished in  1929.  Record  efficiency  also 
marked  the  use  of  fuel  in  the  pas- 
senger service,  an  average  of  14.5 
pounds  having  been  required  to  move 
each  passenger  train  car  one  mile  in 
1930  compared  with  14.8  pounds  in 
the  preceding  year. 

And  they  are  still  extending.  Don't 
forget  this.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  last  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authorized  the  building 
of  1596  miles  of  line,  and  there  are 
applications  pending  for  nearlv  an- 
other 800  miles.  Abandonments,  it 
is  true,  seem  to  exceed  the  new  con- 
struction but  this  is  easily  explained. 
The  1807  miles  of  line  abandoned  or 
torn  up  was  track  which  had  become 
unprofitable  because  of  automotive 
competition  or  it  was  track  that  never 
should  have  been  laid.  The  new  con- 
struction of  1596  miles  was  approved 
because  investigation  showed  it  was 
needed  by  the  people. 

Nothing  can  stop  railroad  improve- 
ment and  progress.  The  bonds  of  a 
few  may  not  be  attractive  invest- 
ments but  the  roads  go  right  ahead 
"serving  the  world  as  workers  till 
the  work  of  the  world  is  done." 


"Too  many  people  from  the  coun- 
try believe  that  Santa  Clans  lives  in 
the  city." — Henry  Ford. 


"I  should  like  to  be  known  as  a 
former  President  who  tries  to  mind 
his  own  business." — Calvin  Coolidge. 


The  total  revenues  of  American 
railroads  last  year  amounted  to  $6,- 
352.(XX).000.  which  was  an  increase 
of  $162,000,000  over  1928.  (  grat- 
ing expenses  last  year  totaled  $4.- 
554.000.000.  which  was  $72,000,000 
more  than  the  operating  expenses  in 
PL'S. 


Many  of  our  troubles  come  from 
trying  to  run  a  new  world  with  the 
old  rules. 


Panama  Canal  Traffic  Growing 


About  73  Per  Cent  of  Movement 
is  from  the  Paeific  to  the  Atlantic 

By  Julius  H.  Parmalee 

Director,  Bureau  of  Ry.  Economics 


INTERCOASTAL   traffic   through  the 
Panama   Canal,   that   is  United 
States  intercoastal  traffic,  and  at 
least  a  part  of  the  traffic  between  Eu- 
rope and  the   West   Coast   of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  unques- 
tionably has  affected  transcontinental 
rail  traffic  in  this  country.  How  great 
its  influence  has  been  is  problemati- 
cal, because  the  answer  involves  a 
knowledge  of  what  traffic  would  have 
moved  by  rail  had  there  been  no 
canal.      Furthermore,    the  railways 
usually  get  some  business  in  connec- 
tion with  the  intercoastal  canal  traf- 
fic.  On  the  eastbound  movement  they 
may  haul   the  goods   from  interior 
poi'nts  to  the  West  Coast,  and  from 
the     Atlantic  Sea- 
board    to  interior 
points  in  the  East. 
(  )n    the  westbound 
movement,  they  may 
secure  a  haul  in  the 
reverse  directions. 
The  same  principle 
applies     to  goods 
moving  from  Europe 
through  the  canal  to 
the  West  Coast,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  to 
goods  moving  from 
the  Far  East  through 
the   canal    to  New 
York  or  other  Atlan- 
tic ports.  I  say  "to  a 
lesser    extent,"  be- 
cause  in    the  latter 
case  there  is  a  com- 
petitive water  route 
through    t  h  e  Suez 
Canal. 

Whatever  may  be 
the  exact  amount  of 
net  loss  to  the  rail- 
ways from  the  grow- 
ing traffic  through 
the  Panama  Canal, 
we  know  that  it  is  of 
considerable  amount, 
that  undoubtedly  it 
aggregates  a  consid- 
erable number  of 
billion  ton-miles 


yearly,  and  that  it  has  worked  par- 
ticular hardship  on  the  transcontinen- 
tal rail  carriers. 

Analysis  of  United  States  inter- 
coastal traffic  through  the  canal  in- 
dicates that  on  the  average  about  73 
per  cent  of  the  movement  is  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  about  27 
per  cent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. This  relationship  has  changed 
very  little  since  1924.  although  the 
tendency  has  been  toward  an  in- 
creased movement  to  the  West  Coast, 
and  a  decline  in  the  movement  to  the 
East  Coast. 

During  the  four  years  1927  to 
1930.  the  only  years  for  which  the 
tonnage  has  been  classified  by  specific 


commodities.  United  States  intercoas- 
tal movement  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  averaged  7,504,568  long  tons 
yearly,  distributed  in  this  way : 

Tons 

Products  of  agriculture    338,086 

Animals  and  products   77.50H 

Products  of  mines   1,007,609 

Products  of  forests   2,321,507 

Manufactures  and  mise  3.75(>.8<>'< 


— Court ««y  of  Dollar  Bteuuhlp  Lta« 

The  President  Hiiye«  in  the  Lower  Chamber  <>f  Mlranores  1-ockn, 
Panama  Canal. 


7,504.568 

Dried  fruits,  flour,  beans,  and  cot- 
ton, in  the  order  named,  constituted 
the  largest  individual  items  among  the 
products  of  agriculture.  These  four 
items  represented  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  all  agricultural  products. 
In  the  animals  and  products  group, 
wool,  and  skins  and 
hides,  were  the  larg- 
est single  items  and 
together  constituted 
about  SO  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

Crude  oil  was  the 
largest  item  in  the 
products  of  mines 
group,  averaging 
nearly  97  per  cent  of 
the  total,  while  lum- 
ber constituted  al- 
most 100  per  cent  of 
the  products  of  for- 
ests group. 

In  the  manufac- 
tures and  miscellane- 
ous group,  refined 
mineral  oils  a  n  d 
products  constituted 
70  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal, while  canned 
goods,  second  in 
rank,  accounted  for 
about  15  per  cent. 

A  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  United 
States  intercoastal 
movement  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlan- 
tic is  the  great  in- 
crease in  movement 
of   fresh   fruits  and 

vegetables.  Although 
the   movement  was 
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relatively  small  and  averaged  only 
5.333  tons  during  the  four  years  1927 
to  1930,  the  increase  in  1930  over 
1927  was  nearly  300  per  cent. 

United  States  intercoastal  traffic 
through  the  Panama  Canal  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  during  the  four 
years  1927  to  1930  averaged  2.936.- 
107  long  tons.    It  was  divided  thus: 

Tons 

Products  of  agriculture    42,963 

Animals  and  products    10,738 

Products  of  mines    1/6,116 

Products  of  forests    42.442 

Manufactures  and  misc  2,663,908 

Total   2,936.162 

Tobacco  constituted  the  largest 
single  item  in  products  of  agriculture, 
or  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Lard  was  the  largest  item  in  the 
animals  and  products  group,  amount- 
ing to  67  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  the  products  of  mines  group, 
sulphur  constituted  54  per  cent;  coal 
and  coke.  21  per  cent,  and  crude  oil 
about  8  per  cent,  while  lumber  and 
hardwoods  constituted  73  per  cent 
of  the  products  of  forests  group,  and 
rosin  and  turpentine,  22  per  cent. 

In  the  manufactures  and  miscel- 
laneous group,  iron  and  steel  consti- 
tuted 45  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
next  items  in  order  were  tinplate. 
paper,  canned  goods,  and  machinery, 
none  of  which  ran  over  77.000  tons. 

During  the  live  years  1926  to  1930. 
the  United  States  intercoastal  ton- 
nage averaged  10.400,000  tons  year- 
ly, or  36  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic, 
while  in  1930  it  amounted  to  10.500.- 
000  tons,  or  34.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
traffic.  The  average  annual  United 
States  intercoastal  traffic  has  heen 
growing,  although  relatively  it  has 
barely  kept  pace  with  other  traffic. 

Traffic  through  the  canal  between 
Europe  and  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  averaged 
5.(XX).000  tons  during  the  five  years 
1926  to  1930.  This  was  17.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  traffic.  In  1930  it  amount- 
ed to  5,500,000  tons,  or  18.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  traffic.  Thus  traffic  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  W  est  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  in- 
creased both  actually  and  relatively. 
The  remainder  of  the  traffic,  amount- 
ing to  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total,  moved  by  other  trade  routes. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to 
commercial  traffic  August  15.  1914. 
As  traffic  statistics  are  maintained  by 
the  government  on  the  basis  of  fiscal 
years,  ended  June  30,  all  the  facts 
presented  in  this  brief  summary  refer 
to  such  periods.  During  the  first  fis- 
cal year,  to  June  30,  1915,  approxi- 
mately 4.900.(XX>  long  tons  of  freight 
passed  through  the  canal.  Traffic  was 


interfered  with  by  slides  in  the  Cu- 
lebra  Cut  during  1916.  so  that  year 
was  an  incomplete  one.  but  since  July 
1,  1916,  movements  through  the 
canal  have  grown  rapidly. 

During  the  four  fiscal  years  to 
June  30.  1920,  the  first  extensive  pe- 


— P  &  A  Photo 
Jnck,  the  Son  of  Pnul  sin, up,  Prenldenl 
of    tin-    Southern    Pacific  Co. 


riod  of  complete  operation,  commer- 
cial traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal 
averaged  7,700,000  tons  of  freight 
yearly.  During  the  next  five  vears. 
1921  to  1925,  it  averaged  18,600,(XX) 
tons  a  year,  while  during  the  past  five 
years,  1926  to  1930.  it  has  averaged 
2X.S00.000  tons  a  year.  The  peak  was 
reached  in  the  fiscal  year  1929,  when 
the  traffic  amounted  to  30.700.000 
tons,  although  1930  was  verv  nearlv 
as  good,  approximately  30,000,000 
tons  passing  through  the  canal  in  that 
year.  Tonnage  moving  in  the  United 
States  intercoastal  trade  constitutes 
the  largest  movement,  while  tonnage 
moving  between  Europe  and  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada ranks  second. 

What  effect  the  Panama  Canal 
traffic  may  have  in  the  future  on  the 
rail  traffic  of  the  United  States  is 
an  open  question,  but  the  foregoing 
brief  analysis  of  the  United  States 
intercoastal  traffic  makes  it  reason- 
able to  believe  that  it  has  had  con- 
siderable effect  in  the  past,  and  that 
the  effect  doubtless  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 


He'll  Know  His  Groceries 

If  you  know  Paul  Shbup,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co..  you 
weren't  astonished  when  you  heard 


that  his  son.  Jack,  had  begun  his 
earning  career  as  a  clerk  in  a  large 
grocery  store.  No  man  with  Paul 
Shoup's  experience  behind  him  would 
encourage  a  son  to  do  differently. 
Jack  didn't  care  for  railroading.  So 
he  went  into  the  store.  He  might 
easily  have  had  an  office  job  and  a 
swivel  chair,  but  Jack  knew  that 
wasn't  the  way  to  learn  the  business. 
You  can  hear  much  about  railroads 
in  Harvard,  but  it  wouldn't  disclose 
the  difference  between  an  automatic 
coupler  and  a  driving  rod.  There  are 
things  you  have  to  learn  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  job.  So  Jack  Shoup  is 
learning  how  to  keep  his  thumb  off 
the  scale  when  he  weighs  things — 
we  hope — and  doubtless  will  know 
the  business  thoroughly  in  a  few 
vears.  and  probably  be  Sole  (  Iwner 
of  His  Own  Name,  like  another 
noted  grocer. 

This  young  man  is  a  graduate  of 
Stanford  and  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, which  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  learn  how  to  earn  a 
living  when  he  faced  the  world.  His 
father's  course  started  at  San  Ber- 
nardino, in  a  dingy  little  baggage 
room,  but  when  he  was  old  enough 
to  detect  the  difference  beteween  job 
and  position  he  knew  railroading. 


Railways  in  Fiji 

The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.. 
operators  of  the  five  sugar  mills  in 
Fiji,  have  372  miles  of  permanent 
railway  line  for  locomotive  traction. 
162  miles  of  portable  line  for  horse 
or  bullock  haulage.  45  locomotives, 
and  5,638  trucks.  This  railway  equip- 
ment is  used  to  transport  cane  from 
the  company's  plantations,  and  the 
plantations  worked  by  its  tenant 
farmers  to  the  sugar  mills  for  crush- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
equipment,  there  are  trucks  for  con- 
veying sugar,  molasses,  coal,  and 
limestone.  The  narrow  gauge  light 
weight  rails  used  for  the  permanent 
railway  lines  are  placed  upon  steel 
ties.  The  gauge  of  all  the  permanent 
lines  is  two  feet  between  the  rails. 
The  type  of  locomotive  is  a  small 
coal-burning  locomotive  manufactur- 
ed by  British  firms  for  narrow  gauge 
railways.  The  trucks  used  are  the 
common  open  trucks  with  four  up- 
right pieces  at  the  corners  to  hold 
the  cane  which  is  stacked  across  the 
bed  of  the  truck.  The  cane  projects 
beyond  the  rails  on  either  side  of  the 
line.  With  the  exception  of  an  exten- 
sion of  nine  miles  in  the  Penang  dis- 
trict, no  new  construction  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  few  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  manager  of  the 
company  in  Fiji. 
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Busy  Year 
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Electrical 
Companies 

I  nterurbans  Demand 
Better  Service,Speed, 
Safety,  Convenience 


For  several  years  the  need  of 
better  service  on  street  railway 
systems  has  been  urgent.  Inter- 
urban  roads  have  suffered  from 
automobile  and  truck  competition,  and 
a  number  of  suspensions  of  service 
resulted.  Rapid  transit  lines  are  faced 
with  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
supplying  transportation  in  new  ter- 
ritory, operating  at  higher  schedule 
speeds  with  greater  efficiency  to  han- 
dle the  rapidly  growing  traffic  of 
metropolitan  areas.  Surface  car  sys- 
tems must  provide  high-speed  service 
with  comfort  and  safety  under  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  automotive 
competition  and  traffic  congestion 
which  have  never  been  approached 
heretofore. 

"The  light  traffic  interurban  line 
which  operates  single  car  passenger 
service  has  been  most  adversely  af- 
fected by  competition."  says  the 
yearly  statement  of  the  Westinghouse 
Elec.  &  Mfg-  Co.  "During  the  past 
year,  a  new  type  light-weight  car  for 
such  lines  has  been  placed  in  service 
and  operated  sufficiently  to  establish 
its  usefulness.  A  car  of  this  type  has 
a  wide  field  of  application,  and  is 
proving  its  worth  by  regaining  busi- 
ness which  has  been  lost  to  other 
means  of  transportation. 


'  &  A  Photo 

The  Trolley  Bus  in  Chicago.    Operated  by  the  Chicago  Surface  Lines   \*  a 
Feeder  From   Neighborhoods   Not   Served  l>y  Street   t  ars. 


"These  new  interurban  cars  weigh 
48,000  pounds  complete.  A  relatively 
short  body,  44  feet,  3  inches  overall, 
is  used,  which  has  accommodation 
for  38  passengers  and  is  designed  for 
light  weight,  appearance,  convenience, 
and  comfort.  Seats  naturally  have  a 
decided  influence  on  comfort,  so 
considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  type  selected.  The  main  pas- 
senger compartment  is  fitted  with 
spring-cushioned  leather-covered,  re- 
clining type  seats,  while  deeply  up- 
holstered chairs  and  settees  are  placed 
in  an  observation  compartment  at  the 
rear  of  the  car.  Light  weight  trucks, 
built  in  accord  with  standard  practice, 
have  been  developed  which  give  very 
satisfactory  tracking  characteristics 
at  high  speeds. 

"The  motor  is  an  unusual  develop- 
ment. It  is  wound  for  300  volts  and 
operated  two  in  series  on  600  volts. 
This  permits  an  increase  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  machines  due  to  the 
high  weight  efficiency,  improves  the 
mechanical  strength  and  insures  ex- 
cellent commutating  characteristics. 
The  rating  of  the  machine  is  LOO 
h.p.  for  a  weight  complete  with  gear- 
ing of  2665  pounds. 

"This  car  travels  at  80  miles  an 
hour  on  level  tangent  track  at  000 
volts,  and  can  accelerate  to  70  miles 
an  hour  in  70  seconds.  Maximum  ac- 


celerations arc  at  a  rate  of  1.6  miles 
an  hour  per  second  up  to  48  miles 
an  hour,  and  a  braking  rate  averaging 
three  miles  an  hour  per  second  can 
be  maintained.  The  run  between  To- 
ledo and  Cincinnati  on  the  Cincinnati 
&  Lake  Erie  Railroad  requires  slight- 
ly less  than  seven  hours  for  the  225- 
mile  trip,  a  schedule  speed  oi  33 
miles  an  hour.  Steam  trains  serving 
these  two  cities  operate  at  schedule 
speeds  of  23  to  38  miles  an  hour, 
while  the  best  schedule  speed  for  the 
-competing  bus  lines  is  27  miles  an 
hour. 

"The  modern  trolley  bus  has  very 
definitely  established  its  usefulness  as 
an  economic  transportation  unit, 
capable  of  providing  a  service  which 
appeals  to  patrons.  Increased  gross 
receipts  is  the  outstanding  factor  in 
its  favor,  and  a  greater  number  oi 
satisfied  passengers  is  what  the  rail- 
way industry  needs  above  everything 
else. 

"The  present-day  trolley  bus. 
which  was  introduced  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1628,  is  an  entirely  different 
type  of  vehicle  from  its  predecessors. 
Modem  body  and  chassis  construc- 
tion, together  with  the  use  of  high- 
speed light  weight  motors  and  vari- 
able automatic  control,  result  in  an 

exceptionally  flexible,  quiet  operating 
vehicle.   It  has  accelerating  and  de- 
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celerating  rates  which  are  smooth  and 
rapid,  and  is  capable  of  maintaining 
faster  schedule  speeds.  It  is  equip- 
ped with  efficient  spring  cushioned 
seats  to  accommodate  40  passengers, 
the  interior  is  made  attractive  by  well 
blended  color  schemes  and  dome 
lights,  and  the  businesslike  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior  tits  in  with  mod- 
ern surface  transportation. 

"At  present  137  of  these  modern 
vehicles  have  been  purchased,  and 
the  success  of  the  application  demon- 
strates that  the  trolley  bus  is  no 
longer  in  the  experimental  stage,  but 
has  become  established  as  one  of  the 
important  tools  for  the  development 
of  street  railway  business. 

"In  addition  to  the  modern  trolley 
buses  being  operated  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  there  are  other  installations  in 
Manila.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Brooklyn, 
Knoxville,  New  Orleans  and  Rock- 
ford.  ( Operation  in  Chicago  is  out- 
standing since  this  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive application  that  has  been 
made.  A  total  of  24  units,  including 
spares,  are  required  for  the  service. 

"The  development  of  high-speed, 
spring  supported  motors  and  variable 
automatic  control  equipment  has  had 
a  decided  influence  on  the  success  of 
the  modern  trolley  bus.  A  desirable 
free  running  speed  for  general  ap- 
plication in  city  service  is  34  miles 
per  hour.  W  hen  so  geared,  a  sched- 
ule speed  of  13.5  miles  per  hour  can 
be  maintained  with  six  stops  per  mile 
of  8  seconds  duration  each.  The 
power  required  varies  from  2  to  2.25 
kilowatt  hours  per  bus  mile  tor  trac- 
tion purposes  onlv." 

The  General  Electric  Company's 
re|H)rt  of  activities  in  1930  gives  first 


mention  to  electric  equipment  for  the 
steam  railroads.  Electric  locomotives 
for  main  line  freight,  passenger  and 
switching  service,  oil-electric  and  oil- 
electric-battery  switching  locomotives, 
multiple-unit  car  equipment  and  gas- 
electric  car  equipment  have  all  been 
included  in  the  important  motive 
power  business  of  the  past  year. 

A  greater  part  of  the  electric  rail- 
way improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  larger  cities.  Power  substation 
equipment  has  continued  to  include 
in  most  cases  automatic  control  with 
preference  being  given  to  mercury  arc 
rectifier  units  for  systems  employing 
<>00  volts  and  above.  A  renewed  in- 
terest has  been  displayed  in  the  trol 
ley  bus,  as  indicated  by  installations 
in  Chicago  and  other  cities.  The 
popularity  of  the  gas-electric  bus  for 
congested  city  service  and  particular 
ly  for  the  larger  sized  units  is  evi- 
denced by  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional equipment  by  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Coordinated  Transport,  Detroit 
Street  Railway  and  operators  in  other 
cities.  The  application  of  electric 
drive  to  a  number  of  buses  operating 
in  inter-city  service  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  is  of  interest 
as  an  application  involving  conditions 
not  previously  encountered.  Some  ad- 
ditions are  being  made  to  large  city 
rapid  transit  systems,  particularly 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia, 
and  plans  are  under  way  for  im- 
provements in  the  near  future  in 
Chicago. 

The  Des  Moines  Street  Railway 
has  added  to  its  existing  street  rail- 
way equipment  40  new  cars  equip- 
ped with  four  40  h.p.  motors,  plat- 
form type  control  and   modern  air 


brakes  and  compressors.  The  Pacific 
Electric  Railway  of  Los  Angeles  has 
added  15  four-motor  equipments, 
also  using  35  h.p.  motors  and  Type 
PCM  control. 

Under  many  conditions  it  can  be 
easily  demonstrated  that  the  use  of 
the  trolley  bus  will  show  definite 
economies  over  either  rail  car  or 
gasoline  bus  operation.  An  extensive 
installation  of  these  vehicles  was 
made  in  Salt  Lake  last  vear  and  Chi- 
cago Surface  Lines  are  now  success- 
fully operating  about  70  units.  This 
fleet  has  been  added  to  recently  by  19 
( ieneral  Electric  equipped  buses  and 
plans  are  under  way  for  further  ex- 
tensions; Knoxville.  I  enn..  has  made 
an  initial  installation  of  four  trolley 
buses  designed  to  supplement  the  ex- 
isting rail  lines.  Similar  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  New  (  Means 
Street  Railway. 

The  Public  Service  Coordinated 

Transport  is  not  only  the  largest  ope- 
rator of  gas-electric  buses  in  the 
country,  but  has  also  consistently 
added  equipment  every  year,  indicat- 
ing unquestioned  satisfaction  with 
this  type  of  drive.  During  the  vear 
ISO  new  buses  were  ecpiipped,  bring- 
ing the  total  up  to  1400  units.  1  >etroit 
is  placing  in  service  50  new  buses 
also  equipped  with  gas-electric  drive 
as  a  part  of  the  plan  to  handle  suc- 
cessfully the  passenger  movement  in 
the  congested  district.  In  Baltimore, 
12  double-deck  buses,  each  seating  65 
passengers,  have  been  placed  in  serv- 
ice. The  engine  equipment  of  these 
buses  is  larger  than  any  previously 
used. 

(  >ne  of  the  most  interesting  elec- 
trifications to  be  placed  in  operation 
during  the  vear  was  the  Lackawanna. 
Two  unusual  features  are.  first,  mul- 
tiple-Unit cars,  employing  3(XK)  volts 
direct-current  used  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country  and  for  the  first  time 
in  any  part  of  the  world  on  a  large 
scale.  Second,  the  entire  power  sup- 
ply for  the  electric  trains  will  be  pro- 
vided by  mercury  arc  rectifiers.  In 
this  respect  also  the  Lackawanna  elec- 
trification is  an  innovation,  being  the 
first  large  installation  to  place  com- 
plete dependence  on  this  new  type 
of  converting  unit. 

Electric  train  operation  in  the  new 
Cleveland  Union  Terminal  district 
has  been  established  since  June.  ll>30. 
Twenty-tWO  204-ton.  3000-volt  loco- 
motives are  handling  larger  trains  at 
higher  speed  than  had  been  expected. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  dur- 
ing 1930.  placed  in  service  an  addi- 
tional section,  using  multiple-unit  mo- 
tor cars  between  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton.  According  to  the  railroad 
company's    announcement,  approxi- 
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mately  300  locomotives  will  eventual- 
ly be  required  for  the  electrification 
program  now  under  way. 

Another  major  electrification  proj- 
ect, combined  to  a  large  extent  with 
self-propelled  locomotives,  is  the 
"West  Side'"  electrification  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  New  York 
City.  Construction  was  started  last 
year  on  35  oil-electric-battery  locomo- 
tives, designed  for  handling  switch- 
ing service  more  especially  on  the 
section  south  of  Sixtieth  street  yards. 
The  new  locomotives,  all  of  which 
are  now  in  service,  are  capable  of 
operating  either  from  external  power 
or  from  their  oil-engine  storage-bat- 
tery internal  power.  For  the  handling 
(if  main  line  freight  northward  to 
Harmon,  forty-two  six-axle  freight 
locomotives  are  under  construction. 
Six  of  these  were  in  service  at  the 
end  of  1930  with  complete  delivery 
promised  about  the  middle  of  1931. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  anticipate  with- 
in the  next  year  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  steam  locomotives  from  the 
Island  of  Manhattan. 

Work  on  the  electrification  of  the 
Reading  Company's  lines  at  Phila- 
delphia is  now  progressing  rapidly, 
some  of  the  overhead  construction 
having  been  completed,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  motor  car  equipment 
is  well  under  way. 

The  gas-electric  car  is  definitely  a 
part  of  the  motive  power  equipment 
of  the  principal  steam  railroads  of  the 
country.  Large  mileage  of  branch 
line  work  has  been  taken  over  by 
these  cars  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  gradually  increase  the 
horsepower,  making  possible  the 
handling  of  larger  trains  and  oper- 
ation at  higher  speeds.  An  interest- 
ing example  of  this  tendency  is  the 
recent  installation  by  the  Gulf,  Mo- 
bile and  Northern  Railway  of  a  535 
h.p.  motor  car,  designed  for  hauling 
four  trailers. 

A  special  application  of  gas-elec- 
tric drive  has  been  made  for  the  200- 
ton  wrecking  unit  of  the  Cleveland 
Union  Terminal  Company.  The  mo- 
tive power  consists  of  two  h.p.  gas- 
electric  generating  sets,  supplying 
four  CE-292  motors  geared  to  four 
of  the  eight  axles.  Cranes  at  each 
end  are  capable  of  handling  loads 
up  to  105  tons  each.  A  similar  unit 
is  being  built  at  the  same  time  for 
service  in  New  York  City. 


locomotive  Assembly  Room,  Erie,  Pa.,  Works  of  lli<-  General  Electric  <'• 


cars  each,  are  shown  in  various  stages 
of  assembly  on  one  of  the  long  floors 
of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  works  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  The  17  loco- 
motives pictured  have  a  combined 
weight  of  2160  tons,  and  total  nearly 
33,000  horsepower. 

Extending  so  far  back  in  the  pic- 
ture that  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
easily,  the  photograph  shows,  from 
front  to  back,  two  New  York  Central 
straight  -  electric  locomotives  for 
freight  service,  seven  New  York 
Central  three-power  (oil-engine,  bat- 
tery, third  rail )  switching  locomo- 
tives, a  300-horsepower  oil-electric 
unit  for  stock,  an  835-horsepower  oil- 
electric  locomotive  for  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  six  more  New  York  Cen- 
tral straight-electric  freight  units. 

In  the  near  end  of  the  long  assem- 
bly floor  but,  except  for  the  top  of 
one,  not  showing  in  the  photograph, 
are  several  industrial  locomotives, 
mostly  for  use  in  South  America. 


Power  in  This  Picture 

Power  sufficient  to  haul,  on  level 
track,  a  loaded  freight  train  thirty 
miles  long,  or  to  haul  30  one-mile 
trains  of  132  40-ton  loaded  freight 


New  Oil  Electric  for  the 
Erie 

The  world's  first  double  power 
plant  oil-electric  drive  rail  car  left 
the  East  Pittsburgh  Work-  of  the 
Westinghou.se  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
recently,  under  its  own  power  tor 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  it  has  been 
placed  in  service  between  Youngs- 
town and  Dayton  by  the  Erie  Kail- 
road.  Able  to  attain  a  maximum 
speed  of  <S0  miles  an  hour  ami  main- 


tain for  long  periods  a  speed  of  70 
miles  an  hour,  this  rail  car  presents 
a  formidable  challenge  to  the  auto- 
mobile which  has  materially  cut  into 
the  short-haul  traffic  of  numerous 
railroads.  It  can  maintain  a  speed  of 
over  50  miles  an  hour  with  four  40- 
ton  trailers. 

The  car  is  a  distinct  departure 
from  the  first  oil-electric  rail  cars 
and  locomotives  in  that  it  has  a  dou- 
ble 1  )iesel  power  plant,  which  drives 
two  Westinghouse  generators  pro- 
ducing current  for  the  traction  mo- 
tors. The  car  is  75  feet  long,  weighs 
nearly  100  tons  and  is  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  forward  section 
contains  the  engines  and  generators; 
jhe  center,  mail  :  and  the  third,  bag- 
gage. The  trip  capacity  is  nearly 
1,000  miles  on  one  filling  of  the  fuel 
tanks.  The  car  burns  fuel-oil  which 
is  sprayed  into  the  cylinders  of  its 
engines  through  an  atomizer  and  i- 
ignited  by  the  high  compression.  The 
electrical  apparatus  is  in  a  cabinet 
just  back  of  the  engines. 

As  simple  to  operate  as  a  street 
car.  the  oil-electric  is  driven  from  a 
seat  close  to  the  right  front  window. 
Mere,  one  lever  provides  both  engine 
throttle  and  motor  control,  while  an- 
other lever  close  by  is  the  air  brake 
control.  The  oil-electric  drive  was 
built  by  the  Westinghouse  company 
and  applied  to  a  car-bodv  supplied 
by  the  St.  Louis  Car  Company  under 
the  supervision  of  A.  G.  Trumbull, 
chief  mechanical  engineer  for  the 
Erie. 
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Entrance  i«>  Slraplon  Tunnel  on  s^iw*  it:iiHv»y. 
A  Landscaped  Right  of  Way. 


The  Salt  Lake  &  Utah 
Prospers 

Tiir.  sixth  electric  locomotive 
bought  from  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  M  Eg.  Co.  by  the  Salt 
Lake  &  Utah  R .  R.  has  just  been  put 
into  service  by  that  company  to  care 
for  its  constantly  increasing  business. 
Another  electric  locomotive  has  been 
assembled  in  the  railroad's  shops  at 
Payson,  Utah,  the  motors  and  parts 
being  supplied  by  the  Westinghouse 
company. 

The  Salt  Lake  &  Utah  Railroad 
began  operation  in  1915  with  one  en- 
gine, ten  passenger  cars,  and  ten  box 
cars.  Since  that  time  it  has  increased 
it-  equipment  until  at  present  it  owns 
and  operates  seven  electric  locomo- 
tives, 133  freight  cars  and  JO  pas- 
senger cars,  indicating  that  electric 
transportation  is  an  increasingly  im- 
portant factor  in  Utah.  The  latest 
electric  received  arrived  at  Salt  Lake 
City  in  time  to  participate  in  handling 
1600  carloads  of  sugar  beets  and  oth- 
er traffic  now  a  part  of  its  growing 
freight  service. 

The  new  locomotive  has  an  un- 
usual color  scheme,  the  body  being 
painted  with  Vermillion  with  a  deep 
orange  trim  which  will  make  it  more 
easily  seen  at  a  distance  and  will 
therefore  have  in  addition  to  its  other 
advantages  a  safety  first  value.  The 
engine  is  designed  to  operate  nor- 
mally on  a  line  potential  of  1500  volts 
D.C.  However,  it  is  capable  of  ope- 
rating on  a  potential  750  volts  at  ap- 
proximately half  speed.  It  is  equip- 
ped with  four  Westinghouse  type 
582-FE-5,  railway  motors  rated  at 
200  h.p.  each,  at  the  motor  shaft  with 
forced  ventilation.  The  engine  is 
capable  of  hauling  a  1200-ton  load 


on  level  tangent  track  at  a  speed  of 
15  miles  an  hour. 

The  mechanical  parts  of  the  loco- 
motive are  of  the  Baldwin-Westing- 
house  standard  type.  The  cab  is  built 
substantially  of  steel  plate  and  struc- 
tural steel,  well  finished,  thoroughly 
braced  and  melted.  An  engineman's 
station  is  situated  at  each  end  of  the 
cab.  The  underframes,  through 
which  the  drawbar  pull  is  transmit- 
ted, is  of  the  deck  built-up  type.  The 
center  and  side  sills  are  of  structural 
steel,  and  securely  braced  with  neces- 
sary crossties  and  bolsters.  Lifting 
lugs,  applied  near  the  ends  of  the 
underframe,  are  provided.  Poling 
sockets  are  provided  in  the  bumper 
at  each  end  of  the  locomotive.  <  hit 
side  platforms  are  of  rolled-steel 
checker-plate.  Guard  rails  are  pro- 
vided across  the  bumper  and  along- 
side of  platforms. 

The  trucks  are  of  the  rigid-bolster, 
equalized  type,  designed  for  locomo- 
tive service,  with  rolled-steel  side 
frames  outside  of  wheels.  The  cast 
steel  bolster  and  rolled-steel  end 
frames  are  fitted  together  with  ream- 
taper  bolts.  This  construction  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  heavy  traction 
and  burring  strains  met  in  locomotive 
service.  The  trucks  are  designed  to 
suit  a  low  centerpin  plate,  which  re- 
duces the  weight  transfer  from  the 
leading  to  the  trailing  axle  of  each 
truck.  The  locomotive  is  equipped 
with  Westinghouse  unit  switch  con- 
trol. The  main  circuit  switches  are 
electro-pneumaticallv  operated,  air 
being  admitted  to  and  exhausted 
from  the  cylinders  of  the  switches 
through  electrically  operated  valves 
which  are  governed  by  the  master 
controller.  The  control  circuits  are 
energized  by  low  voltage  current. 


The  locomotive  is  designed  for 
normal  operation  on  1500  volts.  D.C. 
When  running  with  a  line  potential 
of  750  volts,  approximately  half  lo- 
comotive speed  is  obtained.  Locomo- 
tive auxiliaries  will  operate  satisfac- 
torily at  one-half  normal  voltage. 
Changeover  equipment  is  used  on 
compressor  and  control  circuits  only, 
resulting  in  a  simple,  practicable  and 
reliable  control. 

The  brake  equipment  consists  of 
the  Westinghouse  schedule  No.  14 
EL,  which  is  the  adaptation  to  elec- 
tric locomotives  of  the  No.  6-ET  lo- 
comotive brake  equipment,  the  recog- 
nized standard  for  all  classes  of 
steam  locomotives  in  this  country, 
and  suitable  for  passenger  or  Ereighl 
high  or  low  speed,  or  any  switching 
service  without  any  changes  or  modi- 
fication of  apparatus.  It  includes  an 
independent  (straight  air)  brake  for 
handling  the  locomotive  alone,  with 
the  standard  quick-action  automatic 
brake  for  both  locomotive  and  train. 
Locomotive  brakes  mav  be  applied  or 
released  independently  of,  or  in  con- 
junction with,  the  train  brakes,  at- 
fording  a  range  of  control  of  the 
train  unit  not  otherwise  attainable. 
Space  limitations  make  a  more  ex- 
tended technical  description  imprac- 
ticable. 

There  are  153  industries  on  this 
railroad.  During  1929  more  than  13,- 
000  carloads  of  freight  were  handled 
and  approximately  24,000,000  pounds 
of  L.C.L.  freight.  This  road  has  di- 
rect interchanges  and  trackage  con- 
nections with  all  steam  lines  in  thi> 
area.  The  Salt  Lake  &  Utah  Railroad 
was  the  pioneer  mad  in  establishing 
free  pick-up-and-delivery  service  in 
Utah.  This  business  has  shown  a 
rapid  increase.  Thirty-six  daily  pas- 
senger trains  and  four  daily  freight 
trains  are  operated.  The  slogan  of  the 
road  is  "Courtesy.  Efficiency,  and 
Safety." 


Building  in  Montana 

The  Montana  Power  Company  has 
completed  construction  of  a  7^2-mile 
branch  from  the  Northern  Pacific 
tracks  at  Poison  to  the  new  $10.- 
000,000  power  plant  site  on  the  Flat- 
head River  in  Montana.  The  first 
cars  carrying  supplies  and  equipment 
to  the  dam  site  passed  over  it  about 
the  middle  of  December.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  now  are  employed. 
Between  25  and  30  modern  bunk 
bouses  have  been  erected.  Work  has 
been  started  on  a  1.000- foot  tunnel 
through  which  water  will  flow  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  while  the  dam  Ls 
being  built.  Ultimately  l.(XX)  persons 
will  be  engaged  in  the  work. 


A  Locomotive  Program  Needed 


The  Service  to  be  Performed  A 
Prime  Requisite,  With  Other 
Considerations  Rather  Than  Age 


EVERY  railroad  man  charged  with 
the  management  of  a  depart- 
ment has,  or  should  have,  a 
program.  At  -first  the  suggestion 
seems  unnecessary  because  orderly 
minds  include  such  forethought 
among  the  obvious  things;  but  it  all 
the  perfectly  obvious  requirements  of 
a  railroad,  and  of  other  businesses, 
were  thought  out  in  advance  we 
should  have  fewer  failures. 

The  importance  of  carefully  plan- 
ned programs  is  emphasized  in  big 
things  more  emphatically  perhaps 
than  in  the  small  ones.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  motive  power  of  a  rail- 
road :  Usually  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  present  data  including  only 
the  total  number  of  locomotives, 
without  regard  to  service  to  he  per- 
formed or  the  distribution,  and  to 
discuss  it  in  terms  of  age  rather  than 
suitability. 

Obviously,  in  contemplating  a  ] no- 
gram  for  rebuilding  or  replacing 
equipment,  the  suitability  of  that  ex- 
isting, and  the  advantage  to  lie  gained 
by  the  use  of  something  different  for 
the  particular  service  must  be  re- 
garded. It  is  pleasing  to  note  the 
tendency  to  measure  the  life  of  equip- 
ment by  its  practical  obsolescence, 
that  is,  its  suitability  for  a  given 
service,  rather  than  by  the  actuarial 
or  calendar  method,  as  has  been  the 
usual  custom,  and  which  was  so  much 
stressed  in  the  valuation  proceedings. 
It  is  now  being  realized  that  age  or 
wear  of  properly  maintained  units 
are  not  governing  factors. 

A  report  of  the  car  service  divi- 
sion of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation last  September  showed  that 
on  the  125  railways  reporting  there 
were  these  locomotives  : 

Av.  Tractive 


Service  Number  Power 

Freight   34,725  51.190  lbs. 

Passenger   11,151  33,570  lbs. 

Switch   10,360  37,600  lbs. 


Total   56,236       45,190  lbs. 


Now,  stepping  aside  for  a  moment 
from  reports  and  statistics,  suppose 
consideration  be  given  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  definite  program  covering 
an  extended  period  for  the  purchase 


of  new  locomotives,  based  only  on 
increased  efficiency,  and  involving 
many  factors  other  than  the  selection 
of  a  particular  type  or  design.  These 
factors  include : 


Mt.  McDonald  .-mil  Connou«ht  Tunnel  ■» 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Itockies. 


1.  Knowledge  that  the  saving  ef- 
fected by  the  new  machine  will  be  an 
ample  return,  not  only  on  the  invest- 
ment in  the  machine  itself,  but  also 
on  the  corollary  investments  for  the 
other  facilities  required  to  obtain  its 
full  use. 

2.  The  practicability  of  extending 
sidings,  rebuilding  or  strengthening 
bridges,  providing  enginehouse,  shop, 
coaling  and  water  station,  and  the 
other  needed  appurtenances  in  step 
with  the  delivery  dates  of  the  new 
equipment. 

3.  Changes  in  the  character  of 
the  cars,  and  car  appliances,  such  as 
brakes  and  draftgear  or  of  the  traf- 
fic to  be  moved. 

4.  Probable  modification  ol  the 
running  schedules  due  to  demands  of 
the  traffic,  labor  arrangements,  or  to 


the  installation  of  signal  or  of  dis- 
patching systems. 

5.  The  ability  to  transfer  locomo- 
tives from  one  location  or  service  to 
another,  the  transfer  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  electric  traction,  the 
substitution  of  Diesel  or  other  mo- 
tor cars,  and  by  the  abandonment  of 
certain  lines. 

6.  The  probable  effect  ol  the  pro- 
posed consolidations  ol  the  railways 
as  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  re- 
alignment of  power  in  each  group, 
and  some  degree  of  standardization 
will  be  thought  desirable. 

To  prepare  a  definite  program  for 
discarding  unsuitable  locomotives  the 
problem  is  not  so  involved,  as  cer- 
tain outstanding  features  are  always 
apparent,  such  as  infrequent  use,  in- 
adequate capacity,  small  fire-boxes, 
lack  of  superheaters,  the  requirement 
of  extraordinarily  heavy  repairs. 

Therefore  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion is  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  status  of  the  existing  locomotives, 
and  prepare  a  fixed  program  for  the 
retirement  of  those  most  likely  to  be- 
come unsuitable  for  service  in  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  purchase  locomotives  of  the  type 
and  design  best  suited  to  fit  in  with 
the  other  facilities,  and  the  traffic 
conditions  at  the  time,  so  as  to  pro 
.duce  a  nicely  balanced  entity. 

The  decrease  of  locomotives  from 
year  to  year  in  the  United  Slates  has 
caused  some  uneasiness.  Tine,  the 
number  reported  to  the  American 
Railway  Association  decreased  from 
64,693  in  1923  to  58,322  in  1929  or 
6,371,  equal  to  9.8  per  cent.  I  lowever, 
the  total  tractive  power  increased  -1 
per  cent  and  the  average  tractive 
power  increased  15  per  cent.  Not- 
withstanding the  decrease  in  the  nnin 
her  of  locomotives,  the  extraordinary 
traffic  of  1(>2(^  required  a  maximum 
of  only  54,316  or  (M.l  per  cent  of 
the  locomotives  owned,  as  the  mini- 
mum number,  serviceable,  in  storage 
during  the  year  was  4,006.  Surely 
this  indicates  that  the  problem  is  one 
of  quality  rather  than  quantity.  The 
results  obtained  show  the  effect  ol 
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TRANSPORTATION 


well  balanced  facilities  and  capable 
direction  of  operations. 

The  excellent  record  made  in  han- 
dling the  unusually  heavy  traffic  of 
1929  was  a  credit  to  the  railway  of- 
ficers and  employes,  and  to  the  ship- 
pers who  cooperated  with  them,  and 
was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
patrons  and  stockholders. 

(  )f  the  freight  locomotives  the 
proportion  of  the  approximate  ca- 


pacity is : 

Av.  Tractive  Power  Per  Cent 

60,000  lbs.  and  over    6.5 

55.000  to  60.000  lbs   -'»•» 

50.0(10  to  55.000  lbs   18.5 

Under  50.000  lbs   46.0 


About  35  per  cent  of  these  locomo- 
tives have  mechanical  stokers,  a  much 
larger  proportion  have  superheaters, 
and  many  have  feed  water  heaters 
and  other  devices  conducive  to  eco- 
nomical operation.  <  >ver  one-half  of 
these,  although  of  course  not  of  tin- 
latest  types  may  he  considered  as 
(mite  efficient  and  well  adapted  for 
the  particular  conditions  under  which 
they  are  used. 

The  distribution  of  motive  power 
for  freight  service  shown  in  the  next 
table  follows  closely  the  traffic  and 
physical  conditions  o!  the  regions  re- 
porting : 

Av.  Trv.  Pwr. 
Dist.  Number  lbs. 

Eastern    7,574  50,000 

Allegheny    6,610  57,000 

Pocahontas    1,550  67.000 

Southern    5.461  45.200 

Western   13,530  4<>.S00 


Total.  U.  S  34,725  51,190 

For  passenger  service,  the  capacity 
of  locomotives  used  is  shown  next: 
Av.  Tractive  Power  Per  Cent 

35,000  lbs.  or  over    35.0 

30.000  to  35.000  lbs   48.0 

Under  30,000  lbs   17.0 

These  engines  are  distributed  in 
this  way : 

Passenger  Locomotives 

Av.  Trv.  Pwr. 

Dist.  Number  lbs. 

Kastern    2,541  31,200 

Allegheny    1.980  35,000 

Pocahontas    223  36,400 

Southern    1,782  32.500 

Western    4.625  34.600 


Total,  U.  S   11.151  33.570 

Although  the  requirements  for 
switching  service  vary  greatly  in 
different  regions  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  capacity  and  distribution  of 
locomotives  assigned  to  this  duty : 
Av.  Tractive  Power  Per  Cent 

40,000  lbs.  or  over    27.5 

Under  40,000  lbs   72.5 

Switching  Service 

Av.  Trv.  Pwr. 
Dist.  Number  lbs. 

Eastern    3,118  39.400 

Allegheny    1.615  40.500 

Pocahontas    312  52.500 


Southern    1.511  35.000 

Western    3.804  34.50) 

Total.  U.  S  10.360  37.600 

The  distribution  by  districts  indi- 
cates adjustment  to  the  traffic  and 
circumstances,  and  it  is  evident  that 
in  each  of  the  districts  a  number  of 
locomotives  of  the  higher  capacities 
are  in  use. 

Recognizing  the  ability  of  the  rail- 
ways to  handle  the  total  traffic  of- 
fered in  any  year  from  1923  to  the 
present  lime  with  from  87  per  cent 
to  94  per  cent  of  the  locomotives 
owned,  the  number  and  total  tractive 
power  availahle  would  seem  ample  to 
meet  the  situation.  However,  recent 
types,  some  of  which  are  in  daily  use. 
and  some  in  the  experimental  stage, 
have  shown  ami  promise  so  much 
higher  efficiency,  and  consequently 
lower  operating  costs,  that  consid- 
eration of  the  effect  of  the  installa- 
tion of  these  later  types  is  demanded. 


Penn  Postoffice  Project 

Present  indications  point  toward 
early  realization  of  the  decade-old 
dream  of  transportation  engineers  to 
construct  the  postoffice  annex  over 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminal 
in  New  York  City.  This  great  ter- 
minal will  he  1  milt  over  the  tracks 
near  Thirty-third  street.  Congress 
authorized  the  construction  of  the  an- 
nex at  a  cost  of  $7,(KX).UX),  includ- 
ing $2,500,000  for  the  site  and  air 
rights  over  the  Pennsylvania  tracks. 
(  (fficials  of  the  postoffice  department, 
who  in  1922  received  several  bids  for 
the  structure  only  to  reject  them, 
now  announce  that  negotiations  are 
complete  with  the  railroad.  Under 
the  agreement  the  tracks  will  he  un- 
der the  annex,  which  will  have  ample 
space  tor  a  basement  over  the  tracks. 

Cheaper  to  Use  the 
Trolley 

By  W.  V.  (jakkett 
The  Harrisburg  Railways  Co.,  ope- 
rating in  the  capital  city  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  its  suburbs,  is  engaged  in 
an  educational  advertising  campaign 
to  impress  upon  the  public  that  rid- 
ing to  and  from  work  in  a  trolley 
car  or  a  bus,  is  far  less  expensive 
than  using  a  private  pleasure  car. 
Comparisons  disclose  the  fact  that 
during  tests  and  surveys  conducted 
over  an  extensive  period  it  was  found 
the  cost  per  mile,  including  all  over- 
head, ranged  from  six  cents  in  a  low 
priced  auto  to  twelve  and  two-tenths 
cents  in  a  high  priced  machine.  Be- 
tween those  extremes,  if  the  average 
cost  is  eight  and  three-quarter  cents 
a  mile,  the  railway  officials  figured  it 


would  require  $136.50  a  year  to  run 
the  automobile  to  and  from  work,  as- 
suming the  distance  from  home  to 
work  to  he  not  more  than  two  and 
one-half  miles.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  parking  charges.  By  using  the 
electric  cars  or  huso,  the  officials 
say,  the  motorist  would  pay  only 
.S4.^.nS  a  year  for  transportation,  or 
$92.^2  less  than  by  using  his  pleasure 
car. 

The  survey  mentioned  set  the  ope 
rating  cost  of  automobiles  at  six  cents 
a  mill'  on  $(>00  machines;  seven  cents 
on  $<>00  cars:  eight  and  three-tenths 
cents  on  $1,200  cars:  and  ten  and 
four-tenths  on  $2,000  cars,  and 
twelve  and  two-tenths  cents  on  S.^.IHM) 
cars.  The  average  is  about  eight  and 
seven-tenths  cents  a  mile. 

The  railway  officials  cited  the  case 
of  a  Harrisburg  resident  who  drives 
to  his  downtown  office  daily  in  his 
expensive  pleasure  car.  I  lis  operating 
cost  is  12.2  a  mile  and  .S(>  a  month 
in  a  parking  garage,  or  $300.19  a 
year.  The  trolley  officials  say  his  ex- 
penses using  the  street  car  or  the  bus 
would  be  $43.68  in  a  year,  or  $266.51 
cheaper.  In  addition,  it  is  pointed  out, 
the  street  car  or  the  bus  takes  up  not 
much  more  room  than  two  automo- 
biles would  take.  The  rider  i>  relieved 
of  hunting  parking  place  for  his  ma- 
chine, and  he  does  not  need  to  carry 
the  responsibility  of  getting  his  car 
through  heavy  traffic. 


New  Rail-Door  Delivery 

Officials  of  the  Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Transit  Corpn.,  through  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  freight  delivery  plan 
by  their  South  Brooklyn  railway 
branch,  a  subsidiary  of  the  B.M.T., 
controlled  Brooklyn  &  Oueens  Tran- 
sit Corpn.,  made  a  radical  forward 
step  in  solving  the  perplexing  prob- 
lem of  freight  deliveries  which  has 
vexed  rail  executives  for  a  long  time. 
Under  the  new  system,  motor  truck 
trailers  are  used  on  a  door  delivery 
service  availahle  to  industrial  and 
mercantile  establishments  in  all  parts 
of  Brooklyn  at  uniform  rates.  The 
service  does  not  include  freight  or 
less  than  car  lots. 

The  concerns  using  the  service 
provide  space  on  their  premises  for 
the  trailers.  When  freight  is  loaded 
by  the  shippers  railroad  responsibil- 
ity starts.  Likewise,  on  inbound 
shipments,  rail  responsibility  contin- 
ues uj)  to  the  time  of  delivery  on  trail- 
ers to  consignee's  premises,  where 
consignee  unloads.  The  transfer  of 
freight  between  trailers  and  rail  is 
performed  by  the  carrier  and  the  cost 
absorbed  in  freight  rates. 


Modern 
Comforts 


in 


Passenger 
Equipment 


A  Few  of  the  De- 
velopments of 1930 

By  W.  J.  Sparks 


IT  SEEMS  impossible  sometimes  to 
imagine  just  what  American  rail- 
roads can  do  that  has  not  been 
done,  especially  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  for  the  comfort,  convenience  and 
safety  of  the  traveling  public.  How 
many  millions  have  been  spent  for 
this  purpose  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  Certainly  no  finer  equipment 
for  passenger  service  is  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Travelers  from  abroad,  familiar 
with  railroad  facilities  in  many  na- 
tions, comment,  usually,  upon  two 
subjects:  the  unusual  conveniences 
provided  by  railways  over  here,  and 
the  amazing  distance  between  the  two 
coasts.  This  distance  often  leads  to 
the  belief  that  our  trains  are  slow 
when  compared  with  some  in  Conti- 
nental Europe  and  the  British  Isles: 
but  whatever  is  said  about  speed 
nothing  ever  is  heard  except  praise- 
when  the  equipment  is  discussed. 

In  one  respect  science  has  not  done 
much,  until  the  last  year :  the  proper 
control  of  heat  and  cold  in  handling 
passengers.  More  has  been  achieved 
in  the  interest  of  perishable  freight 
than  for  the  comfort  of  human  be- 
ings. Hut  if  one  is  disposed  to  be  fair 


Parlor  Section  of  the  Pennsylvania's  Parlor— Lounge  Car  AVitli  i: 
Heavily  Upholstered  Seats. 


in  making  this  criticism  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  with  the  dwin- 
dling revenues  from  passenger  serv- 
ice, managers  of  railroads  are  obliged 
to  consider  carefullv  before  spend- 
ing $15,000  or  more  for  refrigera- 
tion machinery  for  one  dining  car  or 
sleeper. 

And  another  thing:  It  isn't  possible 
to  cross  this  big  country  on  railroad 
trains — any  railroad — in  the  summer, 
without  perspiring  a  bit  here  and 
there.  You  can't  'find  any  difference 
in  the  winter  either,  no  matter  which 
route  you  use,  except  that  you  are 
likely  to  be  cold.  It  is  a  large  conti- 
nent with  all  kinds  of  climate.  Rail- 
roads are  doing  pretty  handsomely 
for  their  passengers,  but  they  are  not 
running  nurseries — just  trains. 

Wooden  cars  were  dangerous  and 
uncomfortable,  and  steel  cars  are  hot. 
or  they  are  exasperatingly  cold,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  whether  they 
are  properly  insulated.  The  first  steel 
car  was  built  without  this  important 
material.  Since  that  time,  about  20 
years  ago,  the  type  and  thickness  ot 
insulation  have  been  changed  progres- 
sively, until  today  a  well  insulated 
car  contains  from  \)  \  to  2  inches  oi 
the  most  efficient  insulating  material 
procurable.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  in  providing  the  most  efficient 
heating  system  obtainable.  All  ex- 
posed steam  piping  outside  oi  the  car 
has  been  thoroughly  insulated  with 
1-inch  pipe  covering,  and  metallic 
steam  connectors  have  replaced  rub- 
ber hose  to  a  large  extent.  What  is 
the  result?  It  is  possible  today  to 
heat  adequately  trains  of  15  to  20 
steel  cars,  where  heretofore  eight  and 
ten  cars  was  the  limit  beyond  which 


sufficient  heat  could  not  be  supplied 
to  the  rear  cars. 

Just  as  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  heat  the  original  steel  pas- 
senger car  because  it  contained  no 
insulation,  so  it  was  found  that  the 
noise  within  this  car  was  unbearable 
because  no  provision  had  been  made 
to  prevent  sound  transmission 
through  the  walls,  because  this  same 
heat  insulation  reduced  the  noise  in 
the  car  to  the  point  where  reasonable 
riding  comfort  was  assured.  It  is  a 
credit  to  the  railroads  that  they  arc 
not  satisfied  with  this  reasonable  com- 
fort, but  are  now  taking  another  step 
to  provide  the  quiet  comfort  demand- 
ed by  an  exacting  public.  'I  bis  in- 
volves the  installation  of  sound-ab- 
sorbing acoustical  material  in  the 
ceilings  of  dining  cars,  to  prevent  re- 
verberation within  the  car  and  ab- 
sorb, as  much  as  possible  noises  cre- 
ated within  the  car  itself. 

This  treatment  will  not  be  visibly 
apparent  to  the  casual  rider  but  will 
be  reflected  more  in  a  general  feeling 
of  comfort  and  quiet  to  which  the 
rider  has  been  accustomed  by  reason 
of  similar  treatment  in  modern  office 
buildings,  banks  or  hospitals. 

Dirt  and  cinders,  as  a  source  of 
discomfort  are  probably  the  most  an- 
noying and  the  most  difficult  to  over- 
come of  .any  of  the  problems  present- 
ed to  the  operating  departments.  (  >n 
COal-burning  roads  it  has  been  nee 
essary,  heretofore,  to  open  the  car 
windows  in  the  summer:  and  screens 
of  the  finest  mesh  cannot  entirely 
exclude  these  Hying  particles.  The 
problem  reduces  itself  to  one  of  ven- 
tilating, which  can  be  controlled  only 
with  the  windows  of  the  car  closed. 
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Obviously,  this  would  he  impossible 
in  hot  climates  without  some  method 
of  providing  clean  and  reasonably 
cool  air  to  ventilate  the  car.  The  use 
of  refrigerating  equipment  can  ac- 
complish this  result,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  ultimate  solution 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy. 

The  problem  has  not  as  yet  been 
entirely  solved,  but  steam  railroads, 
as  well  as  electric  railways  and  sub- 
way  lines,  have  been  working  inde- 
fatigably  in  the  interest  of  better  ven- 
tilation, free  from  dirt,  and  we  have 
even-  reason  to  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem today  is  very  close  to  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  It  is  also  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  the  casual  rider  will 
not  be  cognizant  of  any  improvements 
along  this  line  until  the  day  arrives 
when  he  finds  himself  riding  in  a  car 
with  the  windows  closed  and  an  out- 
side temperature  of  100  degrees,  and 
suddenly  realizes  that  he  is  not  at  all 
uncomfortable  from  the  heat  ;  in  fact, 
the  air  is  much  cooler  and  fresher  in 
the  car  than  in  the  vestibules  or  on 
the  observation  platform. 

Hard  riding  cars  can  no  longer  he 
considered  a  problem  so  far  as  rail 
roads  are  concerned.  It  was  at  one 
time,  hut  50  many  improvements  have 
been  introduced  in  the  construction 
of  modern  passenger  cars  that  we 
seldom,  if  ever,  encounter  a  case  ol 
car  sickness.  The  trains  of  today  roll 
along  so  smoothly  that  we  are  almost 
unconscious  of  the  speed  at  which 
they  are  traveling,  until  perhaps  the 
train  bits  a  sharp  curve  or  passes  a 
train  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

This  result  was  not  accomplished 
over  night.  It  resulted  only  from  in- 


finite patience  and  attention  to  the 
smallest  detail.  In  spite  of  the  satis- 
factory condition  of  the  present  day 
car,  the  railroads  are  not  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  perfection. 
We  read  daily  of  the  introduction  of 
such  improvements  as  rubber  cush- 
ions under  the  springs  and  under  the 
center  pin  castings  and  turn-table 
crossovers,  to  provide  a  continuous 
rail  and  eliminates  the  impact  now  oc- 
casioned by  older  designs  of  cross- 
overs. 

One  does  not  have  to  he  very  old 
to  look  back  on  the  days  of  the  wood- 
en slat  seats  in  railroad  cars.  We 
saw  the  evolution  through  the  stage 
of  carpet  seats,  rattan,  leather,  plush  ; 
and  we  come  now  to  the  reclining 
hack,  deep  upholstered,  individual,  ro- 
tating lounge  chair,  not  in  the  Pull- 
man car.  but  in  the  coaches  of  sub- 
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urban  as  well  as  through  line  trains. 

These  improvements,  one  should 
realize,  have  not  been  invented  bv 
railroad  men  and  managers.  Theirs  is 
the  business  of  operating  the  thing 
produced  bv  science,  and  we  have 
often  been  glad  to  say  so.  Among 
these  is  the  House  of  Johns-Manville 
which  is  rather  proud  of  the  assist- 
ance it  has  been  able  to  give  the  rail- 
roads. 'This  covers  the  introduction 
of  such  materials  a>  Salamander  pas- 
senger  car  insulation:  Asbesto- 
Sponge  felted  train  pipe  covering: 
Akoustikcs  sound-absorbing  felt:  low 
temperature  insulations,  necessary  in 
the  operation  of  refrigerating  equip- 
ment; rigid  and  durable  flooring  ma- 
terials such  as  truss  plate,  and  As- 
phalt tile  to  improve  the  riding  quali- 
ties of  the  car:  hair  felt  for  uphol- 
stered seats:  Ozite  carpet  cushion  for 


padding  under  the  rugs;  and  main 
other  materials  used  in  the  shops 
where  the  cars  are  constructed  01 
repaired.  Johns-Manville  heartily  ap- 
proves the  program  of  improvements 
the  railroads  have  introduced  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  passenger 
cars,  and  pledges  itself  to  a  continu- 
ance, and  if  possible  an  improvement, 
in  the  service  given  in  past  years. 

Notable  among  improved  equip- 
ment announced  in  the  closing  days 
of  1930  were  day  coaches  of  new 
and  .advanced  type,  with  comforts 
and  conveniences  providing  passen- 
gers with  de  luxe  accommodations  at 
the  regular  fare,  ordered  by  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  for  the  "Flying  Yan- 
kee" and  the  "Pine  Tree  Limited." 
on  their  fast  daily  runs  between  llos- 
ton.  Portland  and  other  points  in 
.Maine.  'The  new  coaches,  built  en- 
tirely in  Xew  England,  went  into 
service  late  in  December.  The  coaches 
were  built  by  the  I  >sgood- Bradley 
Car  Co.  at  Worcester,  and  the  seats, 
of  new  type,  by  Heywood- Wakefield 
Co.  at  Wakefield.  'The  coaches  are 
steel.  82  feet  long,  designed  to  seat 
only  64  persons,  instead  of  the  usual 
88  day-coach  passengers.  The  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  additional 
seats  will  be  used  to  provide  new 
comforts  and  more  space.  There  are 
retiring  rooms  for  women  and  men. 
running  water:  the  women's  entrance 
compartment  is  fitted  with  vanity 
mirror  and  other  feminine  appoint- 
ments, and  the  mohair-plush  uphol- 
stery is  matched  by  a  gray-green  dec- 
orative scheme  for  the  interiors. 

The  chairs,  of  the  revolving  type 
that  may  be  fixed  parallel  to  the  aisle 
or  turned  to  face  the  windows,  and 
with  lounging  backs,  are  built  with 
several  new  features.  'They  will  be 
spaced  42  inches  apart,  providing  am- 
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pie  leg  room,  and  will  he  set  low, 
like  an  automobile  seat.  Each  set  of 
two  chairs  will  be  opposite  a  window 
32  inches  wide,  the  chair  height  so 
arranged  that  vision  will  be  easy  and 
clear.  The  upholstery  is  fitted  with 
double  inner  spring,  cushioned  mo- 
hair-plush. And  there  are,  of  course, 
smoking  facilities  with  soft  leather 
upholstery.  The  chairs  were  designed 
after  tests  by  the  railroad  and  the 
chair  manufacturers  in  actual  service 
on  these  trains. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  also  put  into 
service  late  in  the  autumn  new  buffet 
lounge  cars  of  improved  type,  and 
new  sleeping  cars  embodying  added 
comforts  for  night  travel  by  train. 
These  are  run  on  "The  Gull,"  fast 
flyer  between  Boston,  northern  Maine 
and  the  maritime  provinces.  The  new 
cars  have  been  named  "The  Algon- 
quin Club"  and  "The  Garrison  Club." 
after  the  famous  Boston  and  Cana- 
dian clubs. 

The  appointments  provide  an  ex- 
treme in  rail  comfort.  Gray-green 
mohair  divans  and  lounge  chairs 
match  tinted  walls.  Shaded  lights  on 
end  tables  flank  the  divans.  At  one 
end  of  the  car  is  a  card  nook.  Taste- 
fully figured  rugs  cover  the  floors. 
Ash  trays  for  women  passengers  and 
smoking  stands  for  men  are  liberally 
distributed  in  the  lounge.  A  buffet 
with  soft-drink  and  light-lunch  facili- 
ties is  provided. 

Improved  ventilation  features  in- 
clude a  series  of  fans  insuring  a  con- 
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stant  flow  of  pure  air  into  the  car 
with  powerful  exhaust  fans  discharg- 
ing at  opposite  ends.  The  women's 
retiring  room  has  all  the  conveniences 
of  a  home  boudoir.  The  men's  room 
with  seats  and  chairs  finished  in  lux- 
urious leather,  embodies  new  features 
in  train  service.  Eight  sections  of  up- 
per and  lower  berths  occupy  one  end 
of  the  lounge  cars.  Instead  of  the 
time-honored  ceiling  dome  lights  and 
small  lights  inserted  in  the  car  wall, 
the  new  cars  have  decorative  ceiling 
lights  of  a  Japanese-lantern  type,  and 
an  individual  shaded  light  at  every 
berth. 

New  dining  cars  have  been  put  into 
service  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  at 
a  cost  of  about  $250,000.  Instead  of 
the  usual  numbers  the  cars  are  named 
for  the  states,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
bear  the  seals  of  those  states.  They 
are  now  running  in  the  "Flying  Yan- 
kee," the  "Minute  Man,"  the  "Pine 
Tree  Limited"  and  the  noon  express 
between  Boston  and  Portland  in  both 
directions. 

The  kitchens  of  the  new  cars  are 
built  entirely  of  copper,  brass,  monel 
metal  and  nirosta  steel,  all  acid  proof, 
and  without  any  of  the  corners  that 
are  the  bane  of  the  housewife  who 
constantly  chases  dirt.  Stoves,  tables, 
refrigerators,  cabinets,  sinks,  floors, 
walls,  vegetable  bins  and  ceilings  are 
all  in  metal.  The  luxurious  dining 
sections  of  the  cars  where  steel  con- 
struction has  faithfully  reproduced 
old-time  Xew  England  Colonial  ar- 
chitecture, will,  the  builders  assert, 
surprise  even  the  seasoned  traveler 
familiar  with  modern  dining  cars. 

A  new  type  passenger  car,  the  Im- 


perial salon  car.  is  being  put  into 
service  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Lines  as  regular  equipment  on  the 
principal  trains  operated  by  this  com- 
pany. These  cars  have  many  distinc- 
tive features  and  are  declared  to 
mark  the  greatest  improvement  in 
railway  travel  since  the  advent  of  the 
sleeping  car. 

These  Imperial  salon  cars  will  take 
the  place  of  the  old-style,  familiar 
day  coach,  and  there  will  be  no  extra 
fare.  An  entirely  new  form  of  lux- 
ury in  travel  now  becomes  available 
for  the  mere  price  of  a  railroad  ticket. 

There  are  almost  one  hundred  pas- 
senger cars,  of  various  designs  made 
necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  ter- 
ritory they  will  serve,  in  the  new  fleet 
now  being  delivered  to  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Lines. 

When  it  was  determined  early  in 
1930  to  spend  upward  of  $40,000,000 
for  new  equipment  of  all  kinds  dur- 
ing 1930,  a  substantial  portion  of 
that  sum  was  allotted  for  passenger 
equipment  and  much  of  it  was  as- 
signed to  the  Chesapeake  &  ( )hio.  En- 
gineers and  designers  set  out  to  peer 
into  the  future  of  railway  travel. 
They  tried,  not  to  discover  what  kind 
of  passenger  cars  the  traveling  pub- 
lic was  going  to  want  in  1('3().  but 
to  discern  what  kind  of  passenger 
cars  were  going  to  set  the  pace  Eor 
modernity  in  the  years  to  come.  After 
much  study  and  experiment,  they 
agreed  upon  the  model  which  has  been 
named  the  Imperial  Salon,  and  they 
believe  that  when  the  traveling  pub- 
lic along  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  (  )hio  sees  the  new  cars,  it  will 
lie  convinced  that  the  railroad  still 
is  supreme  tor  safety,  comfort,  de- 
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pendability,  and  even  luxury.  The 
new  Imperial  Salon  cars  will  he 
standard  equipment  on  tin-  Sports- 
man, the  F.F.Y.,  the  Kentuckian,  the 
\\  esl  \  irginian,  and  other  principal 
trains. 


Queer  No  One  Did  It 
Sooner 

,\  patient  en  route  to  Rochester. 
Minn.,  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway's  special  may  now 
he  carried  on  cot  or  stretcher  into  a 
compartment  without  being  passed 
through  a  window  or  doubled  tip  like 
a  bundle.  That  road  has  solved  an 
old  and  irritating  problem  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  cutting  doors  in 
the  side  of  a  car  so  the  end  door 
need  not  be  used  for  those  unable  to 
walk.  This  new  sleeper  is  built 
with  eight  semi-enclosed  sections; 
one  standard  Pullman  drawing  room 
A.  two  single  rooms  II  and  E  con- 
taining a  bed  and  upper  berth,  toilet 
and  wash-bowls,  and  two  enclosed 
sections  ("  and  1)  with  beds,  upper 
berths  and  toilet,  but  no  wash-bowls. 

The  single  room  "B"  has  a  door 
connecting  with  enclosed  section  "C", 
and  single  room  "I-"."  has  a  door  con- 
necting with  enclosed  section  "D". 
These  accommodations  may  be  sold 
singly  or  en  suite.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  end  door  entrances,  the  car  has 
three  side  doors — one  opening  to  the 
berth  sections,  and  the  other  two  di- 
rect to  the  division  containing  the 
single  rooms  and  enclosed  sections. 

This  feature  car  is  a  composite 
Pullman  sleeping  car.  an  innovation 
in  car  construction.  This  car  has 
rubber  insets  at  various  places  on 
the  frame  to  reduce  noise  and  shocks. 
The  diaphragm  at  the  end  of  the  car 
is  spring  hung  from  the  top  instead 


of  resting  on  its  base  to  eliminate 
rattle.  The  car  is  equipped  with  roller 
bearings. 


Electric  Railways  Active 

That  the  day  of  electric  railway 
transportation  is  far  from  passing  is 
shown  by  a  statement  just  given  out 
by  the  W'estinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  to  the  ef- 
fect that  electrical  equipment  for 
1.020  cars  worth  approximately  $7.- 
000.000  has  been  sold  by  that  com- 
pany to  31  cities  in  V>  states  during 
the  past  20  months. 

This  equipment  included  city  sur- 
face cars,  suburban,  interurban,  sub- 
way and  elevated  cars  and  trolley 
buses  and  the  purchasing  municipali- 
ties may  expect  at  least  20  years  of 
service  from  the  new  rolling  stock. 

These  figures  do  not  include  sales 
to  Canada  hut  the  cities  are  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  from 
Massachusetts  to  California  and  from 
Michigan  to  Louisiana  and  Alabama. 


Motor  Deaths  in  Eleven 
Months 

During  the  first  eleven  months  last 
year  2143  persons  were  killed  by 
automobiles  in  California.  Victor  X. 
Killick.  statistician  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle division,  reported  January  7. 
The  eleven-month  total  for  1('2(>  was 
2(11  1. 


S.  P.  Employes  Help 

Creation  of  an  employes'  relief 
loan  fund,  through  contributions  by 
officers,  employes  and  the  company, 
has  been  announced  by  Paul  Shoup. 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  fund  will  be  made  up,  Presi- 
dent Shoup  announced,  from  volun- 
tary deductions  of  1  per  cent  of  sal- 
ary each  month  for  six  mouths  and 
an  amount  equal  to  this  total  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  company. 

It  will  be  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  I'"  rank  Mulks  is 
chairman,  and  will  be  lent  to  laid- 
off  employes  of  at  least  a  year's 
previous  employment  standing  who 
have  dependents  and  who  are  in  need 
through  lack  of  earnings.  The  loans 
will  be  made  without  interest  and 
may  be  repaid  as  circumstances  per- 
mit. 


You  Have  to  Read  This 
Twice 

An  interesting  example  of  the 
way  things  work  around  in  circles 


came  out  in  a  hearing  on  application 
of  the  D.  E.  &  W.  for  an  increase  in 
commutation  fares  from  New  Jersey 
to  Xew  York  city.  The  company  said 
it  is  losing  money  at  present  rates. 
"How  come?"  the  examiners  wanted 
to  know. 

Well,  the  road  explained,  it  always 
lost  money  on  commutation  rates. 
Low  fares  for  commuters  built  up 
communities  and  these  paid  profitable 
rates  on  freight.  Then  why  the  sud- 
den change  of  policy?  Why.  because 
motor  truck  services  without  any  los- 
ing passenger  service  on  their  necks 
were  cutting  freight  rates  to  take 
the  profitable  business  the  road  had 
built  up  by  losing  money  on  its  com- 
mutation. So  in  the  end  the  road 
must  come  back  to  making  a  profit 
on  its  commutation  tickets. 


Here's  Logic  for  You 

Even  if  transportation  by  highway 
is  imperative  as  an  adjunct  of  our 
distributing  system.  I  see  no  valid 
reason  why  the  public  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  duplication  of 
terminal  facilities  in  every  village  and 
city  throughout  the  country  already 
served  by  rail,  while  at  the  same  time 
demanding  for  the  "public  good"  that 
these  railroad  facilities  be  "adequate- 
ly maintained"  in  the  face  of  the  loss 
of  their  business  to  the  newcomers 
in  the  transportation  field. — /'.  C. 
Hodges,  General  Chairman,  Ohio 
I  'alley  Shippers'  Advisory  Board. 


A  Modern  Mile  Post 

A  traveler  just  returned  to  Eng- 
land from  a  journey  across  the  world 
tells  about  seeing,  at  Karachi.  India, 
a  mile  post  which  reads.  "London. 
-4W3  miles  by  air." 
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A 

Challenge 


to 


Railroad 


Initiative 

By 

D.  D.  Gordon 


Railroads  face,  today,  a  problem 
they  have  not  heretofore  been 
called  upon  to  solve.  In  times 
past  when  such  history  making  "puff- 
ers" as  the  DeWitt  Clinton  and  John 
Hull  convinced  the  sceptical  that 
steam  and  iron  were  superior  in 
power  and  endurance  to  other  forms 
of  transportation,  railroads  became 
the  undisputed  champions  of  freight 
and  passenger  traffic.  They  have  held 
this  position  throughout  the  years, 
ever  improving  their  properties  and 
equipment  until  now  they  are  recog- 
nized as  the  standard  means  of  travel. 
This  achievement  has  been  accom- 
plished through  years  of  struggle  and 
a  great  investment  of  brain,  brawn, 
and  money,  much  money. 

Many  legal  entanglements  have 
been  adjusted,  sometimes  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  government,  some- 
times to  the  state,  to  the  city  or 
county,  and  sometimes  to  the  rail- 
roads. Today  undoubtedly  they  are 
subject  to  more  outside  regulations 
than  any  other  great  corporations  en- 
gaged in  business  for  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  a  federal  institution,  es- 
tablishes the  rate  of  their  earnings, 
and  during  prosperous  times  when  a 
surplus  of  money  is  pouring  into  their 
coffers,  controls  their  earnings,  and 
takes,  or  tries  to  take,  one-half  of 
anything  in  excess  of  six  per  cent. 
This  commission  cannot  prevent  nor 
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subsidize,  however,  losses  that  are  in- 
curred during  times  of  business  de- 
pression. . 

It  is  natural  during  the  building  of 
these  great  systems  that  a  period  of 
legislation  and  adjustment  be  passed. 
I  say  passed,  as  I  think  every  con- 
ceivable act  that  is  involved  in  the 
operation  of  a  train  has  been  analyzed 
by  experts,  non-experts,  judges  and 
committees,  and  their  decisions  filed 
in  the  statute  books  of  some  Hall  of 
Records  or  remote  archives. 

The  pioneer  days  are  over,  the  con- 
struction of  new  mileage  on  a  large 
scale  is  no  longer  to  be  expected.  The 
construction  and  development  of  to- 
morrow will  be  very  largely  upon  the 
present  roadbeds.  Thus  we  find  the 
railroad  still  supreme  in  its  domain, 
its  majestic  terminals,  its  powerful 
locomotives,  freight  and  passenger 
rolling  stock,  in  a  healthy  and  pros- 
perous state.  What  then  is  the  prob- 
lem ?  What  is  it  that  is  causing 
whispers  and  rumors,  questioning  the 
undisputed  reign  of  this  monarch? 

It  is  the  open  highway,  the  sky 
above,  and  the  sea. 

Since  the  World  War  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  program  of  high- 
way construction  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  new  thorough- 
fares of  concrete  and  asphalt  that 
stretch  everywhere  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  modern  automobile  to 
cover  space  heretofore  believed  im- 
practicable. Almost  every  family  in 
the  country  now  has  a  car  and  uses 


it.  The  public  is  aware  of  certain 
conveniences  offered  by  the  automo- 
bile when  traveling  privately.  Motor- 
ists are  not  regulated  by  schedule  or 
limited  as  to  route.  They  can  pro- 
ceed in  comfort,  and  in  an  interval 
of  time  exceeded  only  by  a  narrow 
margin  in  favor  of  the  railroad.  It 
is  declared  to  be  less  expensive  for  a 
family  to  travel  this  way.  avoiding 
the  higher  railroad  rates  and  the 
prices  of  the  dining  car  in  wayside 
lunch  rooms  or  city  cafes,  according 
to  their  means.  Thousands  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact  ever}-  day.  and 
particularly  at  that  time  of  the  year 
when  they  are  enjoying  the  average 
vacation  of  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
But  the  automobile  as  a  popular 
means  of  conveyance  is  not  restricted 
to  those  desiring  to  economize.  The 
wealthy,  in  their  luxurious  cars  with 
chauffeurs,  are  enjoying  leisurely 
tours  of  the  countryside,  stopping  en 
route  at  the  finest  hotels. 

Witness  the  new  bus  lines  and  the 
number  of  passengers  they  cany. 
Freight  and  passengers  carried  by 
buses  and  trucks  are  showing  a  rapid 
increase  in  numbers  and  tonnage 
yearly.  Railroads  know  this,  and 
some  have  scrambled  to  get  control 
of  the  more  important  stage  lines. 

The  sky. — no  upkeep  cost  on  a 
route  through  the  air,  not  even  taxes, 
the  only  major  expense  being  for  ter- 
minals and  ships,  which  is  trivial  in 
comparison  with  the  equipment  need- 
ed by  railroads.    Air  travel  is  show- 
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ing  rapid  progress.  Even  during  the 
present  so-called  depression,  air  lines 
are  showing  monthly  increases.  That 
the  airplane  is  a  factor  to  he  taken 
seriously  by  railroads  as  a  future 
major  competitor  is  undisputed.  Some 
railroads  know  this  also.  A  few  of 
the  larger  systems  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact,  .and  have  become  financially 
and  physically  interested  in  the  man- 
agement of  such  lines.  Others  re- 
main complacent  in  the  face  of  this 
rapidly  developing  transportation 
giant. 

Travel  by  water  is  becoming  more 
popular  every  year.  The  Panama 
(anal,  and  the  new  impetus  given 
shipbuilding  construction  by  the  re- 
cent acts  of  congress  have  resulted 
in  new  tonnage,  surpassing  in  luxury 
and  speed  an}  ships  heretofore 
launched  in  the  United  States.  The 
steamship  companies  operating  in  in- 
ter-coastal traffic,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  are  planning  the  build- 
ing of  new  vessels  to  augment  their 
present  tleets.  The  new  liners  are 
designed  to  afford  the  maximum  of 
comfort  and  convenience  to  travelers, 
and  their  holds  have  been  equipped 
to  handle  perishable  goods  in  a  man- 
ner to  assure  their  safe  arrival  at  des- 
tination. Coastal  lines  both  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  improving 
their  service  with  new  ships  that  com- 
pare favorably  with  many  of  the  ves- 
sels plying  on  the  trans- Atlantic  and 
trans- 1  'acific  routes. 

Steamers  flying  the  ensign  of  for- 
eign governments  .are  frequent  call- 
ers at  Pacific  Coast  ports,  where 
freight  and  passengers  are  loaded  for 
the  return  to  Europe  via  the  all-water 
route.  Advertising  by  these  compa- 
nies during  recent  years  is  educating 
the  American  public  to  the  new  route 
to  Europe.  This  trade  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  companies  are  not  only 
increasing  the  frequency  of  their  sail- 
ings, but  are  planning  the  addition  of 
new  and  swifter  ships.  As  they  carry 
eastward,  they  also  carry  westward, 
thus  depriving  the  railroads  of  two 
trans-continental  hauls.  This  has  all 
come  to  pass  within  the  last  several 
years.  The  loss  of  this  business  is 
bound  to  be  felt  keenly  by  the  rail- 
roads. There  are  certain  advantages 
to  be  derived  both  by  the  shipper  and 
the  traveler  by  using  water.  The  rail- 
roads are  aware  that  the  rates  they 
can  offer  result  in  the  keenest  of 
competition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  steam- 
ship companies  have  sacrificed  the 
earning  capacity  of  their  ships  by 
limiting  the  number  of  passengers 
carried,  preferring  to  give  the  lesser 
number  the  benefit  of  more  commo- 
dious staterooms  and  public  rooms. 


the  earning  capacity  of  the  ships 
having  been  offset  somewhat  by  in- 
creased tariffs  over  the  lower  fares 
which  applied  many  years  ago.  That 
this  is  appreciated  by  the  traveling 
public  is  shown  by  willingness  to  pay 
the  increased  fares. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind  in  the 
case  of  air  and  stage  lines  that  these 
are  new  organizations,  imbued  with 
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ambitious  ideals,  and  a  determination 
to  become  a  standard  means  of  travel 
and  to  share  indefinitely  in  the  earn- 
ings accruing  from  the  movement  of 
American  business.  They  have  adopt- 
ed the  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
business  methods  and  have  a  young, 
thoroughly  trained  sales  force  for  the 
direct  solicitation  of  business.  They 
have  this  in  their  favor  that  the  pub- 
lic is  interested  and  sympathetic  in 
the  struggles  and  advancement  of  a 
new  enterprise,  and  watches  closely 
the  rapid  improvements  and  changes 
being  made  in  their  service.  They 
have  not  reached  that  state  where 
they  are  taken  for  granted,  as  are  the 
railroads. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  con- 
fronts the  railroads,  is  this  new  and 
permanent  competition;  the  problem 
of  continuing  to  retain  that  share  of 
the  traffic  necessary  to  show  earnings 
and  profits  on  the  millions  they  have 
invested.  The  solution  certainly  is 
not  in  their  obtaining  control  of  stage, 
air  and  water  lines.  The  answer  must 
be  in  the  better  service  they  are  to 
render  passengers  and  shippers  in 
the  years  to  come. 

That  there  still  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  operation  of  freight 
and  passenger  trains  over  important 


trunk  lines  is  without  question.  Many 
prominent  railroad  officials  concede 
that  present  schedules  of  transcontin- 
ental trains  can  be  shortened  with  the 
motive  power  and  rights-of-way  now 
in  use. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
have  traveled  over  practically  all  of 
the  large  systems  of  the  L'nited 
States,  an  experience  convincing  me 
the  element  governing  the  smooth  and 
swift  operation  of  trains  is  the  right- 
of-way.  A  train  cannot  maintain  a 
fast  schedule  nor  operate  efficiently 
and  economically  if  its  right-of-way 
is  obstructed  by  unnecessary  grade 
crossings,  yard  limits  and  other  hin- 
drances common  to  main  of  our  main 
lines.  Only  recently  one  of  the  fore- 
most lines  of  Canada,  our  neighbor  at 
the  North,  has  established  through 
service  between  two  cities  that  rep- 
resents for  the  distance  covered,  the 
fastest  schedule  in  the  world.  The 
train  covers  334  miles  in  360  minutes 
with  four  scheduled  stops.  If  the 
operating  department  and  the  engi- 
neer of  that  line  did  not  have  confi- 
dence in  the  clear  track  ahead,  this 
would  he  ati  impossibility. 

An  unobstructed  right-of-way  and 
a  roadbed  capable  of  handling  the 
modern  heavy  equipment  on  the 
swiftest  of  schedules  are  the  finest  as- 
sets the  railroads  of  today  can  have. 
Imagine  an  American  limited  train 
traveling  at  60  miles  an  hour  during 
the  darkest  night,  without  headlight, 
bell  or  warning  whistle,  as  a  part  of 
the  locomotive's  equipment !  It  is 
pretty  difficult  to  conceive  such  an 
event.  In  England,  however,  engines 
are  not  equipped  with  these  warning 
devices,  and  run  in  daily  and  nightly 
service  without  danger  of  accident  to 
train  or  public.  This  is  possible,  only 
by  their  having  a  protected  right  of 
way. 

Many  persons  believe  the  electrifi- 
cation of  main  lines  tends  to  speed  up 
traffic  and  is  the  answer  to  the  swifter 
movement  of  trains.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  true.  Steam  locomotives  have 
been  improved,  and  today  operate  25 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent  more  effi- 
ciently than  ten  years  ago.  Only  re- 
cently Mr.  Vauclain  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  said,  in  address- 
ing a  convention  of  railroad  men  at 
Atlantic  City: 

"We  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
what  actually  can  be  done  with  the 
steam  engine  in  the  way  of  continu- 
ous, economical  performance  and  re- 
duction in  maintenance  that  will  con- 
tinue it  in  service,  so  that  it  can  be 
more  ably  discussed  in  the  year  1980 
than  it  will  be  at  this  convention  in 
1930." 

The  speed  of  a  train  is  not  govern- 
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ed  by  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive 
as  the  powerful  engine  of  today  is 
thoroughly  capable  of  handling  from 
12  to  16  cars  on  as  fast  a  schedule  as 
will  be  required  for  many  years  to 
come.  Electrification  is  a  costly  un- 
dertaking, and  outside  of  the  few 
heavily  congested  traffic  areas 
adjacent  to  our  larger  cities,  and 
certain  mountain  divisions  where 
tunneling  is  frequent  it  is  not 
necessary.  This  money  could  bet- 
ter be  spent  in  improving,  straight- 
ening and  clearing  rights  of  way. 
While  on  the  subject  of  steam  loco- 
motives, it  might  be  well  to  mention 
cleanliness.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
union  station  in  Washington,  and  its 
railroad  yards,  and  consider  it  one  of 
the  finest  and  cleanest  terminals  in 
nation.  Five  roads  using  steam  ex- 
clusively enter  and  depart  from  this 
station.  The  locomotives  do  not  burn 
oil.  the  road  engines  use  bituminous 
coal  and  the  switching  equipment 
burns  coke.  I  do  not  believe  the  dirt 
so  often  spoken  of  by  train  travelers 
comes  from  the  stack  of  the  engine, 
but  is  sucked  up  from  the  roadbed  by 
the  movement  of  the  train.  Riding 
on  the  rear  platform  of  an  observa- 
tion car  after  a  recent  rain  when  the 
atmosphere  is  clear  and  the  dust  is 
settled — nothing  could  be  more  en- 
thralling nor  freer  from  dirt.  Many 
roads,  however,  are  neglectful  of 
their  ballast.  During  hot  and  dry 
seasons  the  observation  platform  is  a 
place  frequently  to  be  avoided.  Here, 
then,  is  an  opportunity  to  make  travel 
more  inviting  by  using  a  washed  rock 
ballast  or  by  oiling  the  tracks  where 
the  other  means  are  not  available. 

The  railroads  must.  also,  take  the 
initiative  in  adding  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  their  passenger  equipment, 
and  the  improvement  of  their  freight 
stock,  and  not  await  until  they  are 
forced  to  do  so  by  their  new  com- 
petitors. There  is  the  old  problem 
not  yet  solved  satisfactorily,  of  the 
present  Pullman  type  of  sleeping  car. 
As  the  steamship  companies  have 
done,  so  should  the  railroads  consider 
doing,  allotting  more  space  and  pri- 
vacy to  their  sleepers.  The  old  style 
berth  aboard  a  steamship  is  practi- 
cally obsolete,  being  replaced  by  sin- 
gle and  double  beds,  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  better  class  of  hotels.  The 
same  is  true  with  day  coach  equip- 
ment. I  might  mention  that  what  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
best  paying  trains  operating  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  made  up  exclusively 
of  day  coaches  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  more  company  parlor  cars  re- 
cently added.  This  particular  train 
is  also  equipped  with  an  all  day  lunch 
car  as  well  as  a  dining  car  and  a 
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free  observation  lounge  car.  It  is 
painted  a  silver  gray,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  other  trains  of  this  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  splendid  proof  that  it 
pays  to  give  the  traveler  comfort. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  first  limited  train  to  travel  on  a 
faster  schedule  than  that  now  in  ef- 
fect, across  the  hot  deserts  of  our 
western  states  during  the  summer 
months,  and  to  be  equipped  with  the 
new  type  refrigerated  ventilating  sys- 
tems, would  be  popular?  Such  a  train 
could  easily  carry  an  extra  fare  in 
excess  of  that  now  applying  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 

It  also  occurs  to  me  that  the  steel 
cars  now  in  use  are  too  heavy.  It 
does  not  seem  consistent  that  a  car 
designed  to  accommodate  an  average 
of  24  to  30  persons  should  weigh  80 
tons,  when  the  actual  paying  load  it 
carries  weighs  less  than  three  tons. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of 
meals.  An  astonishingly  large  num- 
ber of  persons  with  whom  I  have 
contact,  consider  carefully  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  for 
meals  en  route.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  that  the  price  should  be 
35  cents  for  a  small  glass  of  orange 
juice  aboard  trains  that  operate  in 
California  where  oranges  are  so  plen- 
tiful, nor  does  it  seem  that  the  charge 
of  75  cents  is  justifiable  for  a  half 
dozen  slices  of  bacon  for  the  morning 
breakfast.  The  average  man  cannot 
afford  to  pay  these  prices,  and  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  procuring  a 
lighter  meal  or  quick  lunch  from  a 
lunch  counter  or  buffet  that  can  be 


devised  by  the  commissary  depart- 
ment. A  very  few  trains  are  now- 
provided  with  such  service,  and  I  feel 
sure  they  prove  the  logic  of  this  con- 
clusion. I  appreciate  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  excellent  catering  the 
railroads  now  offer  the  Epicurean 
taste  of  travelers.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  public  considers 
whether  or  not  the  dining  car  repre- 
sents a  loss  or  profit  to  the  railroad. 
It  is  governed  by  finances  in  its  de- 
cision to  use  rail,  bus  or  automobile 
as  a  means  of  getting  from  one  place 
to  another.  For  the  higher  class 
travel  the  present  dining  car  service 
could  scarcely  be  improved.  Here, 
then,  is  another  opportunity  for  the 
railroads  to  offer  the  larger  per  cent 
of  the  public  an  inducement  to  use 
tbeir  lines. 

I  traveled  recently  over  a  stretch  of 
track  between  two  important  cities  of 
the  West  Coast  after  having  made  a 
similar  trip  thirteen  years  ago.  I  ex- 
pected to  note  many  changes,  but 
failed  to  find  them.  I  was  struck  with 
the  fact  that  practically  the  same 
equipment  was  in  use  as  on  the  pre- 
vious visit.  Locomotives  showing  on 
their  construction  plates  the  dates  of 
1905  to  1912  were  hauling  the  limited 
trains  of  today  on  schedules  that  have 
been  in  effect  almost  since  that  time. 
The  distance  between  these  points  is 
183  miles,  and  the  fastest  trains  take 
315  minutes.  There  are  no  grades 
and  few  curvatures.  This  service  was 
satisfactory  13  years  ago,  but  with 
the  regular  air  schedule  to  and  from 
these  cities  and  the  beautiful  ribbon 
of  highway  over  which  roll  countless 
buses  and  trucks,  it  would  seem  that 
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tlii-  particular  stretch  oi  road  calls 
for  more  expert  operation. 

Many  of  the  noises  heard  during 
the  movement  of  the  average  passen- 
ger train  could  be  avoided.  A  new 
type  of  expanding  bellows  for  the 
vestibule  between  cars  could  be  de- 
vised, or  oil  and  grease  applied  to 
those  in  use  at  present,  thus  soften- 
ing the  clash  of  metals  at  this  point. 
Rubber  pads  where  metal  strikes 
metal  are  used  by  at  least  one  eastern 
system  on  its  passenger  trains. 

Legal  barriers  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  healthy  and  normal  expansion 
should  be  removed.  Many  laws  now 
in  effect  pertaining  to  railroad  man- 
agement are  obsolete,  due  to  changed 
conditions.  The  burden  of  taxes 
should  be  lifted  so  that  railroads  will 
not  continue  to  bear  the  heaviest  bur- 
den. It  is  but  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  younger  forms  of  transpor- 
tation should  assume  their  propor- 
tionate share.  Lastly,  more  attention 
should  be  given  the  training  of  the 
personnel  of  the  passenger  and 
freight  solicitation  departments  in 
modern  salesmanship  methods,  and 
the  instilling  of  enthusiasm  and  loyal- 
ty into  the  legion  of  employes. 

And  now.  may  I  briefly  summarize 
the  suggestions  which  1  believe,  if 
adopted,  eventually  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  maintaining  the  suprem- 
acy of  service  in  favor  of  the  roads 
of  steel?  Concentrating  upon  im- 
provement of  the  rights  of  way  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  grades, 
curves,  grade  crossings,  yard  limits 
and  delays  in  arriving  and  departing 
from  city  terminals;  quickening  of 
through  passenger  and  freight  sched- 
ules ;  increasing  the  length  between 


division  points;  installing  automatic 
water  pick-up  troughs;  heavier  rails; 
the  use  of  washed  or  oiled  ballast; 
lessening  the  weight  of  freight  and 
passenger  cars ;  increasing  the  use  of 
roller  bearings;  allowing  added  space 


A  LAYMAN'S  OPINION 

THE  author  of  the  accom- 
panying article  is  not  a  rail- 
road man.  He  is  not  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  any  form 
of  transportation.  As  manager  of 
the  travel  department  of  the 
Citizens  National  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Los  Angeles  it  is 
Mr.  Gordon's  duty  to  help  the 
bank's  customers  and  visitors 
from  every  part  of  the  country 
in  arranging  their  itineraries 
while  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
he  does  without  reference  to  any 
railroad,  air  line,  or  bus  company 
— disinterested  but  expert  advice 
in  deciding  where  to  go  and  what 
to  see.  These  duties  he  is  fitted 
properly  by  experience  to  per- 
form or  the  bank  would  not  em- 
ploy him. 

Naturally,  what  the  author 
says  here  about  railroads  reflects 
his  own  opinion  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  based  upon  what 
he  hears  said  by  persons  suffi- 
ciently important  to  merit  busi- 
ness and  social  consideration  by 
the  bank.  Mr.  Gordon's  article 
presents  clearly  and  without  pre- 
judice the  points  which  he  be- 
lieves worth  the  attention  of 
railroad  managers. 


with  beds  on  limited  trains  for  the 
relaxation  and  comfort  of  the  pas- 
senger, and  introducing  color  to  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  passenger 
equipment. 


The  railroads  of  America  are  the 
greatest  corporations  of  the  world, 
and  should  continue  to  he  the  back- 
bone of  our  transportation.  Despite 
their  strength,  however,  they  are  not 
invincible,  and  must  ever  he  on  the 
alert  to  retain  the  patronage  and 
moral  support  of  the  public 


Efficiency  Still  Gains 

Reflecting  continued  increased  ef- 
ficiency the  traffic  of  1929-30  was 
handled  with  fewer  employes,  fewer 
freight  cars,  and  fewer  locomotives 
than  in  any  other  year  of  similar 
volume  of  business.  The  use  of  larger 
cars  and  more  powerful  locomotives 
has  tended  gradually  to  raise  the  av- 
erage amount  of  freight  carried  per 
person  employed  on  the  railroads.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  average  weight 
of  revenue  ton  freight  hauled  per 
train  was  799  tons,  fractionally  less 
than  in  1928-29,  but  comparing  with 
776  tons  in  1927-28  and  656  in  1921- 
22. — Froth  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


So  Are  the  Engineers 

(  >ne  of  the  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  Transport  says  pilots  "are 
not  the  dashing,  carefree  young  fel- 
lows painted  by  the  poster  artists. 
They  are  a  serious-minded  group  of 
men  who  realize  responsibilities  and 
accept  discipline  as  a  necessity.  Us- 
ually they  have  families  dependent  on 
them.  They  look  upon  living  as  a 
business  and  not  as  a  career  in  com- 
mercialized r<  nuance." 


Boiler  Inspection  Act 
Violations 

C  omplaint  has  been  made  by  the 
Brotherhoods  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
and  Engineers  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  violations  of 
the  boiler  inspection  act  were  general. 
The  workers  requested  an  investiga- 
tion, specifying  operation  of  locomo- 
tives without  automatic  stokers  and 
power  reverse  gears  exposed  them  to 
danger. 


Now  They  May  Smoke- 
As  a  result  of  a  poll  lasting  one 
month  among  Boston  &  Maine  pa- 
trons on  the  best  trains,  an  order  has 
been  issued  permitting  smoking  in 
the  company's  dining  cars.  The  vote 
revealed  78  per  cent  in  favor  of 
smoking  and  22  per  cent  against. 
Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  women 
favored  tobacco  with  their  meals  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  men.  The  poll 
recorded  the  opinions  of  71X2  per- 
sons. 


So 


Timken 
Supplied 
the 
Locomotive 


Tests  With  a 
Perambulating  Lab- 
oratory 

By  W.  B.  Hall 


MDCH  has  been  printed  about 
the  Timken  locomotive,  and 
its  novelty  as  a  perambulating 
laboratory.  Hut  not  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  basic  reasons  back 
of  the  demonstration ;  and  even  less 
about  the  results  it  has  produced  so 
far.  It  is  pretty  generally  known 
that  it  was  conceived  as  a  means  of 
testing  the  suitability  of  tapered  roller 
bearings  for  such  service,  but  why 
this  particular  time  was  chosen  to 
conduct  such  a  test  has  remained  un- 
told. Its  performance  is  understood 
generally  to  be  more  or  less  revolu- 
tionary, but  how.  and  why — quien 
sdbe?  Both  of  these  matters  were 
covered  at  some  length  in  a  paper 
delivered  recently  before  a  meeting  ol 
the  Central  Railway  Club  of  Buffalo 
by  T.  V.  Buckwalter,  vice  president 
of  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Com- 
pany. As  the  man  who  probably  in- 
most responsible  for  the  locomotive, 
what  he  said  is  worth  abstracting. 

As  a  background,  Mr.  Buckwalter 
described  the  rapid  increase  in  popu- 
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Locomotive  As  :i  Perambulating  Laboratory 
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lation  and  the  improved  standards  pi 
living  as  influencing  improvements  in 
transportation  facilities  which,  of 
course,  includes  locomotives.  These 
facilities  were  expanded,  equipment 
investments  being  made  with  the 
knowledge  that  more  would  be  need- 
ed soon.  Because  such  equipment,  at 
least  25  years  ago.  became  obsolete 
so  rapidly,  quality  was  not  the  first 
thought.  Maintenance  costs  were 
swallowed  by  profits  in  that  golden 
age  of  railroading,  the  speaker  said 

But  competition  of  the  keenest 
came  along.  The  golden  aspect  van- 
ished. When  comparative  quiet  pre- 
vailed all  that  was  left  for  railroads 
was  long  haul  business.  The  time 
came  when  it  became  necessary  to  cut 
expenses  to  the  well  known  bone. 

Locomotive  equipment,  ordinarily, 
offers  many  opportunities  for  reduc- 
tions in  operating  expenses.  For  ex- 
ample, it  so  happens  that  on  must 
roads  freight  and  passenger  peaks 
seldom  synchronize.  Therefore,  given 
a  type  of  locomotive  suitable  for  both 
services,  the  investment  in  power 
could  be  reduced  considerably.  It 
would  be  possible  to  transfer  engines 
in  job  lots  from  one  pool  to  another, 
as  required,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  mean  supply  could  be  much  less 
than  it  is  now.  Or,  again,  it  is  pretty 
well  admitted  that  train  speeds  must 
be  increased,  especially  on  through 
freights,  partly  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  other  carriers,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  new  habits  of  industrial  and 
other  buying.  Finally,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  quite  well  established 
that  the  operating  economy  of  the 
average  locomotive  leaves  something 
at  least  to  be  desired. 

It  was  believed,  first,  that  anti- 
friction bearings  would  remove  limi- 
tations as  to  speed  that  blocked  the 


way  to  a  really  effective  universal  en- 
gine. It  was  believed  thev  would  re- 
duce friction  loads  to  a  point  that 
would  not  only  conserve  fuel,  but 
would  enable  the  handling  ol  heavier 
trains  at  higher  speeds  with  a  given 
power  plant.  Finally,  it  was  believed 
they  would  reduce  certain  items  ol 
locomotive  maintenance  most  radical- 
ly. The  only  question  remaining  was 
to  decide  who  would  accept  the  bur- 
den of  proving  it,  the  railroads  or  the 
bearing  manufacturers.  It  seemed 
neither  fair  nor  practicable  to  saddle 
it  on  any  one  road.  Nor  was  it  de- 
sirable for  several  reasons,  one  oi  the 
most  apparent  being  that  operation 
data  obtained  on  only  one  road  would 
necessarily  be  very  conclusive  SO  far 
as  any  of  the  others  were  concerned. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  which 
we  don't  seem  to  be  doing  very  well, 
the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  set- 
tled the  question  by  building  No. 
1111.  to  be  lent  to  any  road  that  de- 
sired to  test  it  under  its  own  par- 
ticular conditions. 

The  first  runs  were  made  last 
April.  Since  then  a  total  of  32.893 
miles  has  been  traveled,  of  which  14. 
999  miles  was  in  passenger  service. 
The  service  has  been  given  on  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  which 
means  that  a  pretty  well  diversified 
set  of  operating  conditions  were  en- 
countered. And,  while  eight  months 
and  32.(XX)  miles  may  be  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  normal  life  expectancy  ol 
a  locomotive,  it  is  enough  to  indicate 

whether  it  is  practicable. 

The  New  York  Central  test  includ- 
ed 47  runs  in  freight  service,  han- 
dling trains  of  up  to  125  cars.  Al- 
together the  test  runs  totaled  632,753 
car  miles,  or  24.(M2.()M  ton  miles, 
the  weight  of  the  engine  being  in- 
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eluded  in  the  latter  figure.  The  coal 
consumption  averaged  48.75  pounds 
per  KKX)  gross  ton  miles,  and  the 
water  rate  6.87  pounds  per  pound  of 
cord.  Train  performance  came  to  48.- 
931  gross  ton  miles  per  train  hour  at 
an  average  train  speed  of  2l>  miles 
an  hour. 

(  >n  the  Pennsylvania  the  freight 
record  includes  46  runs  totaling  10.- 
nfi7  miles,  the  car  miles  being  931.342 
and  the  gross  ton  miles  39,910,360. 
(dal  consumption  averaged  50/> 
pounds  per  l(XX)  gross  ton  miles,  with 
a  water  rate  of  7.37  pounds  of  water 
per  pound  ol  coal.  Train  performance 
averaged  80.078  gross  ton  miles  per 
train  hour  at  an  average  train  speed 
of  32.5  miles  an  hour.  The  passenger 
runs  on  the  Pennsylvania  numbered 
23.  including  trips  oxer  the  Mountain 
division  from  1  larrisburg.  I 'a.,  to 
Columbus,  <  •..  between  Crestline.  ( ).. 
and  Chicago,  and  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis.  The  passenger  mile- 
age was  7871.  the  total  car  miles  be- 
ing 94.744.  The  coal  consumption 
averaged  7.81  pounds  per  passenger 
car  mile  and  the  water  rate  8.2 
pounds  per  pound  of  coal. 

(  )n  thi'  Chesapeake  &  (  )hio  there 
were  six  freight  runs  covering  769 
miles,  with  a  total  of  103.572  cat- 
miles  and  5.074,432  gross  ton  miles. 
The  coal  consumption  averaged  35.66 
pounds  per  1000  gross  ton  miles,  with 
a  water  rate  of  (>.64  pounds  of  water 
per  pound  of  coal.  The  work  rate 
averaged  148,289  gross  ton  miles  per 
train  hour  at  an  average  train  speed 
of  25.2  miles  an  hour.  Twenty  runs 
were  made  in  passenger  service  hav- 
ing a  total  mileage  of  7128.  and  a 
car  mileage  of  57.795  car  miles.  Coal 
consumption  averaged  9.8  pounds  per 
passenger  car  mile  with  a  water  rate 
of  7.9  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of 
coal. 

An  interesting  feature  in  these  tests 
is  the  uniformly  low  coal  consump- 
tion, and  water  rate.  In  addition  to 
averaging  about  half  the  consumption 
of  the  ordinary  locomotive,  the  con- 
sumption is  consistent.  That  is.  de- 
spite the  varied  nature  of  the  terrain 
covered,  ranging  from  heavy  moun- 
tain grades  to  level  plains,  the  fuel 
demand  does  not  vary  as  much  as 
might  he  expected.  In  addition,  free 
coasting  is  one  of  the  locomotive's 
outstanding  features,  producing  ex- 
ceptionally smooth  riding  in  the  pas- 
senger trains  it  is  hauling.  There  is 
an  absence  of  surging  between  the 
engine  and  the  train.  In  fact,  the  lo- 
comotive has  shown  it  can  handle 
fast  passenger  trains,  as  well  a-- 
freight  trains.  It  has  hauled  some  of 
the  fastest  trains  on  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  rrack  "Sportsman"  on  the 


C  &  O.  <  )ne  engineer  -aid  he  always 
got  into  stations  ahead  of  time  and 
left  late,  the  delay  being  caused  by 
the  curiosity  of  travelers  and  others 
who  wished  to  inspect  the  locomotive. 

The  tests  in  both  passenger  and 
freight  service  seem  to  indicate  the 
locomotive  represents  an  advance  to- 
ward the  universal  point  desired.  In 
all  the  time  the  engine  has  been  run- 
ning there  has  been  no  bearing  trou- 
ble. Furthermore,  judging  by  the  per- 
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formance  to  date,  it  seems  that  lubri- 
cation will  not  require  attention  of- 
tener  than  twice,  or  at  most,  four 
times  a  year.  So,  taking  everything 
together  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
the  locomotive  has  attracted  a  de- 
gree of  interest  likely  to  increase. 


Motor  Industry  Shows  Big 
I  ncrease 

Motor  vehicles  and  trailer-,  -hip- 
ped and  delivered  last  year  by  Amer- 
ican factories,  amounted  to  $3,415,- 
636,810,  an  increase  of  34.1  per  cent, 
compared  with  $2,546,807,058  report- 
ed for  1927.  the  last  preceding  cen- 
sus of  manufactures.  In  addition,  the 
value  of  parts,  accessories,  reported 
amounted  to  $302,359,743,  making  a 
total  output  of  $3,717,996,553.  an 
increase  of  30.5  per  cent  over  the  to- 
tal of  $2,848,442,843  for  1927. 

Last  year's  output  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  trailers  was  made  up  as 
follows:  4,432,242  passenger  vehicles, 
including  chassis,  valued  at  $2,793.- 
166,812  :  26.004  public  conveyances, 
$5^.127,237;  1.910  government  ve- 
hicles ( federal,  state,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal). $9,875,467:  827.318  com- 
mercial vehicles,  $544,415,348:  21.- 
055  trailers.  $10.05 1.946.  The  pas- 
senger  vehicles    reported    for  1929 


comprised  3.911.547  closed  cars,  val- 
ued at  $2,530,714,089;  444.686  open 
cars.  $230,275.^;  76,009  chassis. 
$32,177,425.  The  figures  for  closed 
cars  represent  increases  of  62.4  per 
cent  and  31.9  per  cent,  respectively, 
compared  with  2.408.148.  valued  at 
$1,918,157,677.  reported  for  1927; 
and  those  for  open  cars  represent  in- 
creases of  8.7  per  cent  and  four- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  respectively, 
as  compared  with  409,158,  valued  at 
$229,405,033,  reported  for  1927. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the 
products  of  establishments  engaged 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of 
bodies,  parts  and  accessories.  For 
census  purposes,  the  assembling  plant 
is  considered  as  a  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment and  therefore  the  number 
of  establishments  shown  is  much  in 
access  of  the  actual  number  ot  manu- 
factures. Preliminary  census  figures 
show  that  the  establishments  engaged 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  and  trailers  last  year  gave 
employment  to  225.583  wage  earners 
and  paid  $365,660,895  in  wages,  com- 
pared with  187.910  wage  earners  and 
$321,664,093  wages  for  1927,  repre- 
senting increases  of  20  per  cent  and 
13.7  per  cent,  respectively. 

More  Long  Runs  tor 
Locomotives 

A  continuous  locomotive  run  of 
338  miles,  the  longest  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  established  in  December  by 
the  Boston  &  Maine  when  No.  3646, 
one  of  its  powerful  Pacific  type  pas- 
senger engines,  hauled  the  crack  "Red 
Wing"  express  from  the  new  North 
Station  in  Boston,  bound  to  Mont- 
real. Locomotives  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  will  alternate  on  the 
record-breaking  engine  run  with  P>os- 
ton  &  Maine  engines. 

The  new  through  run  is  over  the 
New  Hampshire  division  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine,  operating  from  Boston 
through  Lowell,  Nashua.  Manches- 
ter, Concord,  Laconia,  Plymouth  and 
Woodsville,  N.  1L;  thence  to  Wells 
River.  Vt.,  then  over  the  Canadian 
Pacific  rails  through  the  Province  of 
Quebec .  It  follows  the  run  of  329 
miles  established  in  November  by  the 
Boston  &  Maine.  Central  Vermont, 
and  Canadian  National  Railways 
which  broke  all  previous  records  for 
continuous  locomotive  runs  in  New 

England. 


"In  the  struggle  for  markets,  which 
is  both  offensive  and  defensive,  lies 
unquestionably  the  real  menace  to 
world  peace."  —  Sir  Henry  Worth 
Thornton. 


Editorial  Comment 


BY  the  time  these  words  of  cheer  have  become  a 
part  of  the  imperishable  record  most  of  our 
readers  will  have  made,  and  many  may  have 
broken  the  customary  New  Year's  resolutions.  This 
has  become  so  traditionally  a  part  of  human  living 
that  it  no  longer  excites  comment.  But,  in  case  you 
may  have  overlooked  a  few  things,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  suggest  that  in  1931,  immediately  and 
throughout  the  year,  you  now  resolve  seriously  to: 

Say  nothing  and  do  nothing  to  con- 
tribute to  whatever  gloom  and  pessi- 
mism you  may  encounter  as  you  go 
about  your  daily  job.  Furthermore, 
that  to  the  extent  of  your  ability  you 
will  try  to  make  the  hopeless  realize 
that : 

Whatever  there  may  be  of  depres- 
sion in  this  country  of  ours  we  have 
been  favored  very  greatly  and  in  many 
ways  in  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries in  every  part  of  the  world. 

If  you  are  a  railroad  man  don't 
imagine  that  the  country  is  going 
down  into  bankruptcy  simply  because 
there  happens  to  be  no  car  shortage. 
People  simply  must  go  on  eating  and 
wearing  clothing. 

Try  to  remember  that  many  of  the 
bank  failures  of  which  you  have  heard 
so  much  were  caused  by  gossip — the 
deadly  whisper  of  men  and  women 
who  forget  that  banks  can  not  keep  all  their  deposits 
in  the  vaults  ready  for  checking  accounts.  That 
isn't  banking.  When  gabby  half-wits  who  have  no 
money  on  deposit  and  never  had  any  start  rumors 
that  cause  runs  at  the  tellers'  windows  the  bank  must 
close  when  its  cash  reserve  is  exhausted.  But  this 
doesn't  mean  that  the  officials  are  crooks. 

If  you  are  an  employer  it  would  be  a  fine  idea  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  genial  and  philosophical  hu- 
morist. Will  Rogers.  Tell  your  employes  their  jobs 
are  safe — not  to  worry — to  go  ahead  and  buy  a  new 
suit — buy  all  the  other  things  they  and  their  fami- 
lies would  have  bought  if  some  scandal  monger  had 
not  scared  them  into  an  entirely  unnecessary  pro- 
gram of  self-denial  amounting  to  a  buyers'  strike. 
Your  men  will  do  better  work  and  more  of  it.  No 
man  can  do  good  work  when  his  heart  is  heavy  with 
dread  for  his  family's  welfare.  If  your  men  don't 
buy  the  retailer  can't  buy,  the  jobber  stops  ordering, 
the  manufacturer  won't  buy  raw  materials,  ship- 
ments will  cease,  railroad  revenue  will  be  reduced — 
no  one  can  pay  his  notes  at  the  bank,  the  assets  are 
frozen,  the  panic-inspiring  notice  is  put  on  the  door 
— and  there  you  have  the  vicious,  costly  circle  that 
kills  business. 

If  you  are  the  head  of  a  railroad  and  are  ordering 
men  back  to  work  after  temporary  idleness,  for  good- 
ness' sake  tell  the  country  about  it.  It  will  encour- 
age everyone.  Silence  only  adds  to  a  bad  situation. 
Remember  what  is  actually  the  truth,  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  not  against  the  railroads.  Remember 
that,  with  the  exception  of  possibly  one  chain  of 


newspapers  whose  policies  favor  the  government 
ownership  and  operation  of  railways,  the  press  of 
the  United  States  is  outspokenly  friendly  to  our 
railroads;  and  remember  you  will  gain  nothing  worth 
having  by  using  black  paint  on  your  business  pic- 
ture. 

Business  has  been  bad.  We  all  know  it.  Rut  too 
many  men  talk  only  about  the  failures,  just  as  many 
describe  the  statistics  of  killed  and  injured  in  auto- 
mobile accidents,  forgetting  the  mil- 
lions  who  went  about  their  business 
unscathed,  happy  and  prosperous.  In 
Capper's  Magazine  for  December,  a 
publication  much  given  to  taking  the 
cheerful  view  instead  of  leaning  al- 
ways against  the  Wailing  Wall,  we 
find  many  reasons  for  encourage- 
ment. 

From  Capper's  we  learn  that  the  At- 
lantic oc  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  did  business 
of  $800,168,000  in  ten  months  of  1930 
and  that  in  September  sales  were 
two  per  cent  greater  than  in  1929.  Peo- 
ple have  to  put  up  money  when  they 
buy  in  the  A.  &  P.  stores. 

Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co., 
a  man  who  thinks  before  he  speaks, 
says  business  is  no  longer  slowing 
down.  It  is  moving  sidewise,  in  some 
cases,  but  not  downward. 
So,  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  human  events  we 
are  about  due  for  recovery.  Already  we  are  begin- 
ning to  receive  hopeful  reports  from  the  big  spenders. 
For  instance,  Samuel  Instill,  the  Chicago  magnate  oi 
various  kinds,  announces  that  in  the  next  year  the 
three  billion  dollar  utility  corporations  he  represents 
will  spend  200  million  dollars  for  plant  extensions; 
this  means  a  lot  of  work  for  men.  Few  men  are 
closer  to  the  pulse  of  business  than  Mr.  Insull.  lie 
says  the  current  slack  period  is  about  over.  It  will 
be  only  a  memory  by  spring,  and  perhaps  it  may  not 
take  so  long  as  this  to  clear  up. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  has  been  sur- 
veying things  all  over  the  country.  This  institution 
has  nothing  to  sell  except  education  and  facts.  Its 
reports  say  nothing  can  stop  for  long  the  trend 
toward  increasing  production,  greater  prosperity 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Out  of  all  the  depressions  of  the  past  a  greater 
prosperity  eventually  has  sprung. 
Employment  is  increasing. 

Sales  of  cotton  cloth  have  steadily  increased  since 
June. 

Commercial  loans  have  increased  since  September. 

Another  thing:  A  ten  dollar  bill,  if  you  have  one. 
is  worth  much  more  today  than  a  year  ago,  and  for 
some  commodities  it  is  worth  more  than  it  has  been 
for  a  generation.  A  long  list  of  meats  and  groceries 
shows  much  lower  prices  than  a  year  ago. 

It  is  1931,  a  new  year  in  a  great  industrial  and 
industrious  nation.  Let's  make  it  a  good  one — the 
best  we  have  ever  had. 
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What  Does  This  Mean? 

The  senate  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  ow  ned  and  operated  by  the  federal 
government  reports  that  "looseness  and  inefficiency 
of  conduct"  was  one  of  the  causes  for  the  deficit  of 
$1,213,000. 

This  is  a  rather  nasty  thing  to  say  to  the  public 
unless  the  committee  makes  its  charge  more  specific. 
We  said,  months  ago.  that  the  investigation  would 
disclose  strange  things,  but  nothing  to  reflect  upon 
the  men  actually  operating  the  road.  We  spoke 
plainly  about  the  Interior  Department  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  property.  The  Men  Who  Do  the 
Work  up  there  are  real  railroaders.  The  committee 
should  tell  the  whole  story — and  it  will  be  a  long 
one  to  be  pasted  in  your  scrapbook  with  others 
about  the  Indian  tribes.  But  this  does  not  reflect 
in  any  way  upon  the  present  secretary.  Mr.  Wilbur. 

The  people  of  Alaska  will  be  adopting  resolutions 
before  another  moon  comes  round.  The  committee 
recommended  an  immediate  increase  in  rates  from 
6  to  10  cents  a  mile  for  passengers  and  50  per  cent 
for  freight. 

It  also  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $1,000.- 
000.  Hut  all  committees  do  this,  especially  after 
seeing  the  Alaska  government  railroad. 


Where  Your  Money  Goes 

In  a  personal  editorial,  last  month.  Senator  Capper 
of  Kansas  says  public  expenditures  have  increased 
four  times,  and  the  public  debt  seven  times  in  a  little 
more  than  ten  years.  And  we  wonder  over  the  taxes 
railroads  have  to  pay!    Says  Senator  Capper: 

"About  30  per  cent  of  every  dollar  of  corporation 
net  profits  must  now  be  paid  for  taxes! 

"It  is  cheaper  to  rent  a  home  than  to  own  one! 

"Prices  and  values  come  down  but  taxes  do  not. 

"And  just  now  because  of  the  employment  situa- 
tion, it  is  economy  to  expand  programs  for  public 
improvements  instead  of  retrenching. 

"The  real  hope  of  tax  reform  lies  in  equalizing  the 
burden  of  taxation  and  in  eliminating  tax-fattening 
unbusinesslike  local  government.  For  the  taxpayers 
pays  dearly  for  the  bad  judgment  of  those  who  waste 
as  well  as  spend  his  money. 

"This  year  30  California  counties  show  reduced  tax 
rates  because  business  men  sponsored  the  Boggs 
Budget  Law.  This  permits  taxpayers  to  study  in 
advance  and  to  question  or  protest  any  proposed  ap- 
propriation. 

"In  Louisiana.  330  local  organizations  of  business 
men  are  putting  through  a  bill  for  simplifying-  the 
state  government. 

"These  are  right  way.-,  to  go  at  the  taxation  prob- 
lem. Its  solution  is  taxation  according  to  ability  to 
pay  and  obtaining  100  cents'  worth  of  service  for 
every  tax-dollar  expended." 


To  Exempt  Electric  Lines 

Exemption  of  all  electric  railways  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  except  such 
companies  as  interchange  cars  and  participate  in 
through  interstate  rates  with  steam  railways  again 
is  recommended  by  the  fnterstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  it >  annual  report  to  congress.  Electric 
lines  that  under  this  provision  would  remain  under 
the   commission's   jurisdiction    would    also    be  ex- 


empted if  they  are  able  to  satisfy  the  commission 
they  are  not  affected  "with  an  important  national 
interest"  so  far  as  the  construction  and  abandonment 
of  lines,  rate-making  and  the  issuance  of  securities 
are  concerned. 


The  Four-System  Plan 

It  would  require  considerable  assurance  for  any- 
one to  criticise  at  this  time  the  plan  of  consolidation 
of  certain  eastern  railroads  disclosed  recently  by 
President  Hoover.  The  men  who  worked  for  years 
preparing  the  merger  believe  they  art'  right,  al- 
though one  of  the  group  said,  rather  naively,  that  he 
had  submerged  his  own  opinion,  whatever  it  was.  in 
deference  to  that  of  the  President.  But  of  course  thi> 
gentleman  knew  the  President  has  no  authority  any- 
way to  consolidate  railroads,  and  no  right  to  approve 
or  disapprove  such  proposals.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
used  to  knock  the  furniture  about  and  emit  strange 
sounds  until  he  had  his  way  about  combinations  and 
trusts  and  SO  forth,  but  Mr.  Hoover  is  not  likely  to 
be  epiite  so  forceful. 

The  Four-System  merger,  now  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  have  its  troubles 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Mr.  Hoover  and  some 
members  of  the  commission  probably  will  have  re- 
tired to  private  life  before  the  thing  is  completed 
and  approved,  if  ever,  by  the  powers  created  for  that 
duty  by  congress.  If  you  wish  to  read  something  in- 
teresting while  the  proposed  merger  is  fresh  in  your 
mind,  we  suggest  you  get  the  decision  in  the  North- 
ern Securities  case  of  blessed  memory.  Then  go  to 
a  few  meetings  of  business  men.  chambers  of  com- 
merce, traffic  clubs  and  the  like,  listen  to  the  resolu- 
tions, and  you  probably  will  emerge  with  the  belief 
that  no  one  except  the  President  and  a  few  energetic 
gentlemen  in  the  railroad  business  desire  any  con- 
solidations, finally,  you  are  likely  also  to  resolve 
that  the  senate  by  resolution  should  hold  such  con- 
solidations in  abeyance,  as  Senator  Couzens  sug- 
gests, for  a  year  so  that  more  study  may  be  given 
them. 

Senator  Couzens  probably  believes,  as  we  do.  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  never  should 
have  been  required  by  congress  to  get  up  any  plan 
of  consolidation.  The  membership  of  this  body  is 
made  up  principally  of  very  competent  attorneys  in 
no  way  trained  in  railroad  science,  and  entirely  un- 
fitted to  form  mergers.  Such  matters  should  be 
left  to  railroad  men  of  high  standing,  assisted  by 
engineers  and  traffic  experts.  As  someone  must 
approve  or  disapprove  such  a  scheme  that  duty 
might  very  well  be  left  to  the  commission  which  is 
in  every  way  to  be  trusted  to  protect  the  public's 
interest.  We  believe  the  commissioners  know  this 
themselves.  We  believe  this  was  why  the  commis- 
sion asked  congress  to  relieve  it  of  that  duty.  A 
man  who  knows  his  limitations  is  wise. 

As  suggested  in  the  first  paragraph  this  is  no 
time  to  criticize  the  proposed  merger.  But  we  do 
wish  to  ask  a  few  pertinent  questions,  it  the  court 
please. 

Why  did  the  President  announce  this  hour  System 
merger?  Is  it  possible  he  was  thinking  about  his 
self-chosen  position  as  the  father  of  Waterways, 
referred  to  in  one  of  his  addresses?  And  w  hat  would 
be  the  effect  on  waterways  if  the  plan  succeed.-? 

Why  did  not  the  proposal  go  first  to  the  Inter- 
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state  Commerce  Commission  where,  as  a  matter 
of  law  and  courtesy  it  belonged? 

Just  what  is  behind  this  very  unusual  way  of 
handling  a  matter  definitely  assigned  by  congress 
to  the  commission  ? 

What  are  the  supposed  benefits  of  the  Four  Sys- 
tem merger?  What  and  whom  will  such  benefits 
affect?'  Someone  must  gain  or  the  thing  would  never 
be  created,  and  when  someone  gains,  obviously, 
someone  must  lose. 

What  are  the  supposed  economies  to  be  effected, 
how  much,  where  and  when? 

The  employes,  the  country  is  assured,  will  not  be 
affected  adversely.  Why  not?  Will  the  several 
companies  maintain  the  same  division  points,  the 
same  shops,  the  same  number  of  crews,  the  same 
purchasing  departments  ? 

If  so.  why  consolidate? 

But  if  economies  are  to  be  effected  by  closing 
shops,  consolidating  divisions,  and  thus  taking 
families  and  payrolls  from  towns  whose  existence 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  such  elements  just 
when  the  country  is  struggling  toward  real  normalcy, 
what  will  the  proposed  merger  offer  in  compensa- 
tion? There  must  be  something,  somewhere;  what 
is  the  plan? 

How  will  the  merger  make  it  possible  to  reduce 
rates?  The  reply  to  this  question  may  be  simple, 
but  with  the  laws  in  their  present  condition  we  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  clearly,  especially  if  compe- 
tition is  to  be  preserved,  as  the  announcement  de- 
clared. 

We  are  going  to  ask  for  much  more  information, 
but  for  the  present  this  will  do.  The  whole  thing 
may  be  reduced  to  the  final  query,  repetitious  as  it 
mav  seem.  Who  or  what  is  to  gain  anything  if  this 
merger  should  be  approved? 


If  You've  Heard  This  One — 

When  the  writer  of  this  piece  was  a  very  small 
boy.  a  long,  long  time  ago,  alas,  his  father  and 
mother  moved  to  Western  Kansas.  Having  no  other 
engagement  at  the  time  the  boy  went  along  with 
them.  The  first  story  he  heard  out  there  was  told 
one  day  in  Bat  Masterson's  saloon  at  Dodge  City 
where  the  boy  and  his  editor-father  had  gone  for  a 
lemonade,  let's  say.    This  was  the  story: 

A  freight  agent  received  a  shipment  among  which  was  a 
donkey  described  on  the  freight  bill  as  "1  burro."  After 
checking  his  goods  carefully  the  agent  made  this  report: 
"Short,  1  bureau;  over  1  jackass." 

Several  times  a  year,  ever  since  those  early  days, 
the  story  has  been  encountered  somewhere.  One 
day  in  the  summer  of  1896  it  was  told  by  a  mission- 
ary after  services  in  the  little  chapel  on  Molokai,  the 
leper  colony  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  A  few  months 
later  General  Collins,  consul  general  for  the  United 
States  at  Vladivostok  told  it  for  the  amusement  of 
the  young  traveler  w  ho  was  spending  a  few  days  in 
seclusion  as  the  guest  of  the  Russian  government  as 
a  mark  of  attention  for  his  having  insulted  the  Czar's 
name.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  the  story  was  heard  at  a  dinner  in 
the  British  garrison  at  Suva,  in  the  Fijis,  and  the 
chap  who  told  it  said  he  never  had  been  able  to  un- 
derstand why  it  caused  Americans  to  laugh.  Tin's 
particular  American  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  laughed  but,  instead,  felt  pretty  down  in 
the  mouth  about  it. 


After  this  the  traveler  heard  no  more  of  the  sta- 
tion agent-burro  yarn  for  many  years.  Life  took  on 
its  old  buoyancy.  Then,  one  day  in  1901,  he  attended 
a  convention  of  freight  claim  agents  in  Xew  York, 
and  some  rollicking  madcap  of  the  railroad  world 
pulled  the  old  tale  from  its  mothballs,  dusted  it  off, 
and  gave  it  to  the  provincial  reporters  of  the  world's 
second  city  which  rocked  with  glee.  From  that  time 
forward  the  story  was  heard  no  more  until  a  few- 
days  ago  when  it  bobbed  up  as  an  original  bit  of 
humor  in  the  Southern  News  Bulletin. 

The  old  stand  by  lias  changed  very  little  in  the 
passing  years,  although  its  parentage  has  been 
rather  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Indeed  it  lias  been 
charged  or  credited  to  almost  everything  except  the 
War  Cry.  The  Southern  News  Bulletin  now  ap- 
pears unblushingly  as  the  latest  originator  of  the 
old  joke. 

How  to  Make  Better  Business 

About  the  most  illogical  attitude  imaginable,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  department,  is  the  peculiar  de- 
termination of  the  leaders  in  a  great  manufacturing 
industry  not  to  advertise  "until  business  is  better — 
until  we  see  w  hat  happens." 

What,  may  we  ask,  do  these  otherw  ise  normal  and 
well  trained  manufacturers  believe  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  growth  and  success  of  their  industry, 
if  it  wasn't  advertising? 

If  railroad  executives  are  reluctant,  hesitating, 
how  can  any  sensible  manufacturer  hope  to  stir  them 
to  activity,  to  create  the  buying  mood,  to  prove  the 
economical  value  of  his  device  or  product  by  gloom- 
ing in  his  back  office  from  morning  to  night  with- 
out a  word  to  show  that  he  has  things  to  sell  that 
are  needed  by  the  railroads?  Doesn't  he  know  that 
the  time  to  advertise  is  when  he  needs  customers, 
and  that  the  man  who  does  advertise  is  the  one  who 
gets  the  orders  when  his  rival  is  waiting,  silently, 
for  business  to  improve? 

A  survey  of  the  situation  indicates  that  these  facts 
are  still  to  be  learned  by  some  firms  in  the  railway 
supply  industry  whose  heads  undoubtedly  are  on 
the  shoulders  of  men  who  are  smart  in  every  other 
way.  What  a  chance  they  have  in  the  new  year  to 
learn  that  buyers  nowdavs  waste  no  time  trying  to 
remember  the  name  of  a  product  not  advertised  in 
the  paper  they  read,  but  send  for  the  one  whose 
goods  are  mentioned  regularly  in  new  and  attractive 
copy  ! 

And  now,  as  the  preacher  says,  one  more  word: 
The  beginning  of  the  new  year  is  a  good  time  to 
remember  that  while  a  solicitor  naturally  seeks  busi- 
ness for  his  paper  he  is  not  entirely  selfish.  He 
knows,  even  it"  the  recalcitrant  prospect  does  not, 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  supply  industry  is 
dependent  upon  every  member  of  it  doing  his  part 
in  keeping  it  before  the  railroad  buyers  by  consistent 
advertising.  No  more  certain  way  could  be  devised 
to  discourage  manufacturing  by  the  railways  them- 
selves than  by  telling  the  buying  authority  in  every 
issue  of  some  reputable  magazine  something  about 
the  economies,  the  efficiencies,  the  excellencies  of 
the  machinery  and  devices  made  in  well  equipped 
plants'. 

The  railway  supply  manufacturers  of  America 
built  the  railroads  and  brought  them  to  their  pres- 
ent perfection  by  brain  power  and  skilled  labor.  But 
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tliev  didn't  do  it  by  waiting-  for  railway  executives 
to  ask  what  they  had  for  sale.  Success — sales — came 
from  a  demand  created  by  advertising  somewhere  regu- 
larly. The  way  to  cut  down  sales  resistance  is  to 
build  up  a  demand,  and  this  can  not  be  done  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  basement.  The  man  who  doesn't 
advertise  intelligently,  regularly,  might  just  as  well 
go  down  there  and  stay. 

Remember  the  fate  of  Sapolio.  The  makers  of 
that  useful  product  believed  it  was  so  well  known 
that  advertising  was  a  waste.  By  the  time  they 
learned  their  mistake  something  else  had  taken  Sa- 
polio's  place.  Firms  and  their  products  are  soon  for- 
gotten when  they  cease  to  advertise. 


Work  for  the  Lawyers 

In  reading  the  yearly  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  congress  one  can  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  tremendous  volume  of  labor  to  be 
done,  necessarily,  by  well  trained  lawyers.  The 
more  carefully  one  examines  the  cases  the  more  rea- 
sons one  finds  for  what  often  seems  to  be  unreason- 
able delay.  Nothing  epiite  so  vast  can  be  called  to 
mind  this  side  of  the  circumlocution  office  described 
by  Charles  Dickens  many  years  ago. 

Like  the  grade  crossings  which  increase  as  rapidly 
as  they  are  abolished,  the  law  cases  pour  into  the 
commission's  files,  judging  by  this  yearly  report,  an 
overwhelming  flood  of  intricate  complaints,  petitions, 
applications,  until  one  wonders  just  how  the  com- 
missioners expect,  if  they  do.  to  clear  up  their  desks. 

The  nation's  railway  rate  structure  is  a  monster 
of  gradual  growth  which  few  persons  understand, 
but  it  is  a  simple  thing  compared  with  the  marvelous 
machinery  devised  by  the  commission  and  its  -taff 
for  its  intelligent  handling.  Doubtless  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  railroad  man  or  two  and  possiblv  a 
layman  included  in  the  commission's  membership. 
But  these  representatives  must  feel  the  need  every 
day  for  the  legal  training  so  necessary  in  adminis- 
tering the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce, the  Transportation  Act,  and  the  other  innum- 
erable laws  and  rules  under  which  this  branch  of 
the  government  operates. 


The  ( )ost  of  Government 

The  cost  of  running  the  United  States  shows  a 
steady  increase  in  the  past  three  years  on  the  basis 
of  annual  expenditures  of  the  federal  government  as 
reported  by  the  United  States  treasury. 

The  income  of  the  government  also  shows  an  up- 
ward tendency,  but  the  increase  on  the  whole  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  of  outlay.  As  a  result  the  treas- 
ury surpluses  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  years  1929  and 
1930  have  been  the  smallest  since  1921. 

These  facts  are  brought  out  in  an  analysis  of  gov- 
ernment finances  just  published  by  the  Chatham  Phenix 
Outline  of  Business. 

"Approximately  $4,178,000,000,"  the  bank  states, 
"was  received  by  Washington  in  the  fiscal  vear 
which  closed  on'lune  30.  and  $3,994,000,000  spent, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $184,000,000.  The  1929  surplus 
was  $185,000,000;  that  of  1928,  $399,000,000;  and 
1927.  $636,000,000." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  are  the 
facts  and  figures  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment in  the  states.  This  it  is  that  causes  the  largest 
increase  in  the  taxes  of  railroads,  now  far  more  than 


a  million  dollars  a  day.  You  have  to  sit  down  with 
a  pencil,  some  paper,  and  your  civic  consciousness, 
if  you  have  any.  to  realize  just  what  is  meant  by  such 
taxes  as  these  roads  now  pay  the  states.  And  by 
states  we  mean,  of  course,  the  counties,  townships, 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  outlook  we 
get  when  we  do  such  figuring.  If  you  own  railroad 
Stocks  the  study  will  impress  you  as  nothing  else 
can  do. 


Fortunate  Americans 

Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  without  producing  some 
good  reason  for  American  railway  men  being  thank- 
ful they  are  just  where  they  are.  Occasionally  it 
seems  necessary  to  draw  attention  sharply  to  some 
error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  powers-that-be 
but.  as  a  general  rule  there  is  little  cause  for  com- 
plaint. The  pay  cars  run  regularly  where  they  are 
used  or  the  checks  arrive  when  they  should. 

All  of  which  moralizing  is  prompted  by  news 
from  Brazil.  Down  there,  on  the  Sao  Paulo-Goyaz 
Railway,  more  than  300  engineers  and  shopmen  are 
on  a  passive  strike.  For  higher  wages?  No;  they 
are  discontented  because  the  railway  is  three  mouths 
behind  in  wage  payments.  The  strikers  demand 
back  pay.  regular  pay  days  on  the  tenth  of  every 
month,  and  no  penalties  against  the  men  who  went 
out.  Also  they  want  the  government  to  discharge 
the  assistant  superintendent  on  the  ground  of  in- 
competence. The  government  offers  one  month's 
wages  and  the  remainder  in  instalments.  How 
should  you  like  to  work  on  such  a  program? 


A  Use  for  Everything 

Experts  in  transportation  often  have  wondered 
why  the  Chicago  &  Alton  was  built.  After  many 
years  of  seclusion  in  the  safety  of  receivership  the 
line  was  sold,  one  day  last  month,  for  23  million 
dollars.  The  1028-mile  road  was  bought  by  the  Balti- 
more &  ( )hio.  The  experts  will  soon  know  why  the 
road  was  built.  Now,  if  some  other  prosperous  giant 
will  come  forward  there  is  material  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  for  another  auction.  That  region  is 
rather  heavily  over-built,  but  not  through  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  any  present-day  managers.  The  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois  had  net  railway  operating 
income  in  1929  of  more  than  two  million  dollars, 
but  for  ten  months  of  1930  it  shows  a  deficit  of  half 
a  million.  This  is  a  fine  railroad,  excellently  man- 
aged, giving  tip  top  service.  If  you  happen  to  need 
a  railroad  or  two  that  part  of  the  Middle  West 
would  be  an  ideal  place  to  go  poking  around.  You 
might  even  take  a  look  at  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  Railroad  also.  True,  it  is  in  receivership.  It 
owns  some  extremely  valuable  terminal  property  in 
Minneapolis.  We  can't  imagine  the  court  citing  any- 
one for  contempt  for  trying  to  buy  it. 


Same  Old  Thing 

The  General  Electric's  publicity  department  is 
quite  excited  over  a  gauge  just  invented  by  one  of 
the  company's  scientific  wizards.  This  gauge  is  so 
delicately  adjusted  it  can  measure  a  hundredth  of  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  We  see  nothing  new  in  this 
device.  Advertising  agencies  have  been  using  it 
for  vears. 


How  Better  Service  Was  Created 


Changes  in  Character  of  Commodities 
An  Important  Influence  in  Ten  Years 

By  Carl  R.  Gray 

President ,  Union  Pacific  System 


IN  the  past  decade  the  entire  field 
of  transportation  has  become  one 
economic  necessity  calling  for 
scientific  application  of  transporta- 
tion facilities.  The  number  of  freight 
cars  in  service  on  Class  1  American 
railroads  was  reduced  44,654  for  the 
ten-year  period  from  1920  to  1929, 
inclusive,  and  79.770  from  the  peak 
of  1925. 

Better  service  for  the  shipper  and 
more  efficient  operation  for  the  rail- 
road were  the  objects  of  this  effort. 
The  result  was  accomplished  by  re- 
placing old  and  obsolete  cars  with  new 
equipment  of  greater  unit  capacity 
capable  of  being  bandied  in  heavier 
trains  operating  at  higher  speed. 
With  these  factors  were  combined 
improved  power  of  lesser  unit  fuel 
consumption,  heavier  rail  and  strong- 
er bridges. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  shipper 
much  more  rapid  and  thoroughly  de- 
pendable service  has  been 
created  thus  making  pos- 
sible a  tremendous  aggre- 
gate reduction  of  inven- 
tories. In  addition,  car 
shortages  have  been  prac 
tically  eliminated.  The  op- 
erating improvement  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that 
while  in  1920  each  freight 
train  performed  each  hour 
a  service  equal  to  carrying 
7,303  tons  of  freight  for 
a  distance  of  one  mile ; 
this  figure  had  increased  to 
10.585  ton-miles  in  1929. 

The  average  capacity  of 
freight  cars  in  1922  was 
43.1  tons,  and  in  1929  it 
had  been  increased  to  46.3 
tons.  The  average  actual 
tons  per  car  loaded  in 
1922,  exclusive  of  1.  c.  1. 
merchandise,  was  33.2  tons 
and  in  1929.  35.5  tons,  an 
increase  of  2.3  tons.  This 
increase  has  been  brought 
about  largely  through  the 

intensive    work    of    the  Carl  R.  Gray 


American  Railroad  Association  car 
service  division  with  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  the  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers of  freight  acting  through  the 
various  shippers'  advisory  boards 
which  cover  the  entire  country. 

When  l.c.l.  merchandise  is  taken 
into  consideration  the  average  tons 
per  car  for  all  commodities  loaded, 
including  the  l.c.l.  merchandise,  in 
1922  was  23.7.  and  in  1929.  25.3.  an 
increase  of  but  1.6  tons.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  l.c.l  merchan- 
dise represents  approximately  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  cars 
loaded  while  the  total  tonnage  of 
l.c.l.  merchandise  is  but  3  per  cent  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  all  classes  of 
commodities  of  revenue  freight  or- 
ginating  on  line. 

In  this  transition  of  service  during 
the  past  ten  years  there  have  been 
several  factors  of  changes  in  the  char- 
acter of  commodities  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  reduction 
of  the  lading  of  the  aver- 
age freight  car. 

First :  the  reduction  in 
shipments  of  coal  due  to 
the  substitution  therefor 
of  natural  gas  and  oil  as 
fuels. 

Second  :  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  volume'  "of 
automobile  shipments,  A 
car  of  automobiles  aver- 
ages but  seven  tons  in 
weight. 

Third :  the  great  ad- 
vance in  t  h  e  eastbound 
movement  of  perishables. 
Perishables  average  about 
15  tons  to  the  car. 

Fourth  :  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of 
car  loadings  of  merchan- 
dise freight,  involving  also 
an  increase  in  the  number 
of  units  incorporated  in 
such  shipments.  Service 
demands  necessitate  the 
movement  of  this  merch- 
andise freight  every  day 


to  make  schedules,  regardless  oi  the 
fact  that  cars  may  not  be  fully 
loaded. 

In  recent  years  other  changes  have 
been  developing  which  are  bringing 
about  reductions  in  the  volume  <>l 
automobile  shipments.  These  changes 
are : 

First-  The  establishing  in  the 
West  of  automobile  assembling  plants, 
and. 

Second:  The  growth  of  automo- 
bile shipments  by  trucks  throughout 
rapidly  spreading  territories  from  the 
manufacturing  and  assembling  plants. 

The  establishing  of  automobile  as- 
sembling plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
not  only  is  reducing  the  transcon- 
tinental shipments  of  automobiles  hut, 
due  to  the  growing  use  of  intercoastal 
waterwavs,  is  also  reducing  the  rail 
shipments  of  carloads  of  parts  going 
into  such  automobiles.  However,  the 
change  in  the  automobile  shipping 
while  considerable,  represents  but  a 
small  part  of  intercoastal  business. 

From  1921  to  1929.  inclusive,  all 
transcontinental  tonnage  bandied 
through  the  Panama  Canal  has 
grown  from  1.372.2XX  tons  to  10.- 
119,028  tons,  an  increase  of  637  per 
cent. 

An  analysis  of  the  trend  of  the  in- 
tercoastal traffic  moving  via  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  shows  that  the  westbound 
intercoastal  canal  tonnage  in  1928 
was  about  217  per  cent  of  the  west- 
bound tonnage  of  the  transcontinental 
rail  lines  bandied  into  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Coast  area,  and  that  while,  in 
1923.  the  rail  tonnage  eastbound 
handled  by  the  transcontinental  lines 
was  about  277  per  cent  of  the  east- 
bound  intercoastal  canal  tonnage  of 
1923.  comparing  the  rail  eastbound 
transcontinental  tonnage  of  1928  with 
the  1928  eastbound  intercoastal  canal 
tonnage  of  the  same  year,  it  had  de- 
clined to  about  117  per  cent. 


Man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God, 
but  nobody  ever  said  so  but  man  him- 
self.—  Lord  Dewar. 


Little  Stories  About 
Big  Men 

IniiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiM 


It  begins  at  Cairo.  111., 
this  Little  Story,  in  the 
autumn  of  '94.   (  >cto- 
ber.  hut  still  hot — hot  as 
it  always  is  for  eight  or 
nine   months    in  Kittle 
Egypt  even  in  the  fall,  hot 
and  moist.  The  customary 
loungers  on  the  Big  Four 
platform,  coat  less,  mopped 
their  red   faces.    A  few 
trunks    needed  attention, 
battered  properties  of  de- 
parting guests  or  sample 
trunks  of  salesmen  — 
drummers,  t  h  e  y  were 
called. — city  slickers  who 
came,  volubly,  out  of  dis- 
tant silences  and  mysteri- 
ous storehouses,  told  their 
tales   to  grinning  yokels 
and  passed  on  with  their 
orders  or  their  disappoint- 
ments to  other  river  towns.  Farther 
along   the   platform   stood    a  hand 
truck  and  some  boxes.    Soiled  win- 
dows in  the  station  —  the  familiar 
scenes  of   country  towns  —  if  you 
knew  Cairo  in  '94  you  know  the  pic- 
ture. Ninety- four,  you  must  remem- 
ber, was  nearly  40  years  ago. 

A  countrified  hoy  of  20  comes 
along  carrying  a  carpet  hag.  Natural- 
ly. Just  the  kind  of  hag  one  would 
expect  to  see  in  that  part  of  Little 
Egypt,  a   relic  of   Civil   War  days. 


.r.  s.  Pjreatl 
President,  i>.  a  ii.  (;.  \v.  By. 


W  hatever  became  of  all  those  queer 
things;  Dragged  from  some  dusty  at- 
tic, it  was,  by  loving  hands  for  the 
boy  to  take  with  him  into  the  world, 
to  keep  for  a  while  as  he  looked  at 
Life,  a  tattered  and  faded  reminder 
of  home  and  the  home  folk,  to  be 
pitched  aside  some  day  for  something 
modern. 

Carpet  hag  and  country  boy  paused 
a  moment  to  contemplate  the  idlers 
of  Cairo,  and  presently,  satisfied, 
passed  out  of  the  camera  angle  and 


into  the  station.  Doubtless 
every  one  of  those  plat- 
form patriots  would  have 
leaped  into  the  air.  click- 
ing his  heels  together  in 
approved  motion  picture 
style,  if  some  wise  man 
had  called  to  them  that 
fine  <  October  day  : 

"There  goes  the  future 
president  of  several  rail- 
roads, you  poor  yaps. 
John  Samuel  Pyeatt,  re- 
builder  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  West- 
ern, and  other  things, 
lie's  just  gone  into 
the  station  now  to  get 
his  first  job;  but  we'll 
h  e  a  r  of  him  again. 
He'll  be  out  after  a  while. 
You  watch  for  John  Sam- 
uel." 

Cairo  wasn't  much  of  a  place  in 
those  days,  and  for  all  we  know  to 
the  contrary  it  still  is.  The  heat  quali- 
fied the  region  for  the  name  it  has 
borne  for  many  a  year,  Little  Egypt : 
heat  and  floods!  "Floods?"  Sam  Py- 
eatt once  smiled  at  the  inquiry.  "In 
times  of  floods,  if  you  fell  off  the 
sidewalk  in  Cairo  you'd  drown." 

No;  Cairo  wasn't  much  to  talk 
about  in  Sam  Pyeatt's  day.  Still,  it 
was  a  good  enough  place  to  start 
from,  and  that  is  just  what  J.  S.  P. 
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The  Conditioner  boiler  feed 
pump  {lower  center)  and 
connections.  The  design  of 
this  B-A  pump  is  bused  on 
well-established  engineering 
practice.  Runs  from  shopping 
to  shopping.  Although  in 
operation  when  this  photo- 
graph was  taken,  no  vibra- 
tion is  discernable. 


THE  CONDITIONER 

provides  heated  water  when 

The  Locomotive  Water  Conditioner  supplies  \ 
hot  water  to  the  boiler  even  during  inter- 
mittent  operation.   The  hot  water  storage         ^  £ 
compartment  on  the  tender  has  a  reserve 

supply  of  700  gallons  or  more.  ^  Iki  I  gkf 

Exhaust  steam  is  passed  directly  into  the  *   ^  9  ^ 

storage  tank,  saving  both  heat  units  and  water. 

Automatic  means  are  provided  for  heating  the  water  supplied  to  the 
boiler  with  live  steam  only  when  exhaust  steam  is  not  available. 

This  and  the  reserve  hot  water  supply  of  the  Conditioner  is  an  unfailing 
protection  against  the  possibility  of  damage  to  the  boiler  which  is  caused 
by  the  entrance  of  cold  water. 

The  manufacture,  supply  and  service  of  boiler  water  treatment 
chemicals  is  the  primary  business  of  The  Bird  -  Archer  Company. 

These  activities  and  expert  services  properly  include  the  installa- 
tion and  service  of  mechanical  devices,  likewise  designed  to  promote 
locomotive  boiler  efficiency. 

Send  for  the  Conditioner  folder 

The  BIRD-ARCHER  Company 

NEW  YORK    ♦    CHICAGO    ♦    ST.  LOUIS 

The  Bird-Archer  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 


The 

Locomotive  Water 

CONDITIONER 

feed  water  heating 
hot  water  storage, 
oxygen  removal 
water  treatment 
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hew  york STANDARD  COUPLER  CO.  Chicago 

SAVE  THtS  CALENDAR  ASA  REMiNDER 
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SMS/OATS  SrAMAty 


Built  to  withstand  the  maximum  of  shock  with 
the  minimum  of  wear. 

Capacity  meets  the  demands  of  modern  heavy 
duty  service. 

Is  the  simplest  mechanism  of  its  kind — requir- 
ing smallest  number  of  parts  to  be  carried  in 
stores  and  handled  on  the  job. 

Non-friction  elements  will  outlast  the-  life  of 

the  car. 

Representing  more  than  thirty  years  of  special- 
ized research  and  development. 


new  york  STANDARD  COUPLER  (CcHitAco 

SAVE  THIS  PACE  FOP  INFORMATION 
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did.  Something  went  wrong.  Maybe  it 
was  the  town  or  the  weather,  or  per- 
haps the  hoard  was  poor.  Anyway  the 
Knight  of  the  Carpet  Bag  fell  ill 
there;  probably  he  became  delirious 
or  something.  Dreamed  he  had  moved 
or  brrn  moved  to  St.  Louis,  so  his 
condition  must  have  been  pretty  seri- 
ous ;  and  when  he  re- 
covered —  there  he- 
was,  in  St.  Louis, 
and  clerking  for  the 
Missouri  Pacific. 

And  right  now, 
before  this  yarn  gets 
out  of  hand,  and  in 
fairness  to  Mr.  I'v- 
eatt's  f  a  m  i  1  y,  it 
should  be  said  that 
he  was  not  born  at 
( lairo.  He  went  there 
from  Prairie  <  irove, 
W  ashington  County, 
Ark.,  his  birthplace, 
where  t  h  e  public 
schools  h  a  d  given 
him  the  foundation 
f  0  r  an  education. 
There  was  no  trans- 
portation blood  in 
his  ancestry  so  far  as 
the  record  has  been 
traced,  and  nothing 
about  the  boy  ever 
caused  any  village 
philosopher  to  pre- 
dict a  great  future 
for  him.  Only  one 
trait  seems  to  have 
stood  uppermost : 
Common  sense. 

And  this  is  a  pre- 
cious quality.  You 
may  gain  a  Hock  of 
college  degrees  without  it.  but  you 
might  just  as  well  study  for  a  job  as 
a  waiter  if  you  haven't  this  element 
in  your  makeup.  Sam  Pyeatt  had  it. 
He  had  so  much  of  it  that  when  he 
started  clerking  at  St.  Louis  he  be- 
gan running  on  a  regular  schedule  of 
studying  the  way  up  and  out.  For 
him  the  path  led  through  many  jobs, 
soon  referred  to  as  positions,  appoint- 
ments and  other  high  sounding  titles. 

So  up  went  Samuel,  through  the 
operating  departments  of  different 
lines  with  various  jobs  and  positions 
as  clerk,  assistant  superintendent,  su- 
perintendent, general  manager,  vice 
president  on  railroads  largely  of  the 
Central  Southern  group.  These  in- 
cluded the  M.  K.  &  T.;  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern:  Missouri 
Pacific:  St.  L.-S.  F.,  and  the  X.  O., 
Tex.  &  Mexico.  His  one  exception 
was  a  few  years  with  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette as  general  superintendent. 

Mr.  Pyeatt's — notice  we  call  him 
Mister,  now — Mr.  Pyeatt's  first  posi- 


tion as  president  was  with  the  Xew 
Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  Railroad, 
a  line  made  up  of  a  group  of  roads 
formerly  part  of  the  'Frisco  system. 
He  wa>  elected  in  1914,  and  was 
heading  this  company  successfully 
when  the  war  broke  out  and  the  roads 
went  under  government  operation. 


During  the  war.  Mr.  Pyeatt  was 
federal  manager  of  I  '.roup  6  compris- 
ing about  6,000  miles  of  road  largely 
in  Texas,  including  most  of  the 
'Frisco  system.  W  hen  the  railroads 
went  back  to  private  operation  he  re- 
sumed his  former  position  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  Coast  line,  leaving  there 
to  ljecome  president  of  the  reorgan- 
ized Rio  (irande  system  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1924. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized board  of  this  line  when  it  se- 
lected Mr.  Pyeatt  for  president  that 
the  Rio  (irande  was  in  pretty  good 
physical  condition.  It  probably  is  true 
that  representations  <>\  that  nature 
had  been  marie  to  J.  S.  I',  before  he 
went  to  Denver.  But,  if  so,  when  he 
made  his  first  trip  of  inspection  over 
the  line  he  learned  differently.  He 
found  that  the  road  was  in  a  deplor- 
able physical  condition,  operation 
slow,  expensive  and  unsafe,  and  that 
if  it  was  to  compete  with  the  other 
carriers   from  the   Pacific  Coast  it 


must  be  largely  rebuilt  and  re-equip- 
ped. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Pyeatt 
that  he  did  not  flinch  or  complain 
when  he  discovered  the  true  situation. 
Instead,  he  set  to  work  at  once  on 
what  he  found  was  a  much  greater 
task  than  he  could  possibly  have  an- 
ticipated. He  deter- 
mined to  rebuild,  not 
patch.  W  ith  splendid 
backing  from  his 
board,  he  has  accom- 
plished one  of  the 
marvels,  if  not  mir- 
acles, of  railroading. 

At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  his  directors 
in  1925,  Mr.  Pyeatt 
presented  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  re- 
habilitation of  the 
Den  v  e  r  &  Rio 
( i  r  a  n  d  e  W  estern 
System.  This  plan 
called  for  an  expen- 
diture of  approxi- 
mately $5/XX),000  a 
year  for  five  years. 
It  was  approved  by 
the  board  and  under- 
taken at  once,  and 
with  the  close  of  last 

year  was  virtually 
completed,  only  min- 
or parts  being  fin- 
ished this  year. 
About  $33,000,000 
was  spent  in  carry* 
ing  i  nit  this  program. 

It  is  ni it  toi i  much 
to  say  that  the  Rio 
( irande  under  the  re- 
ceivership was  not  a 
competitive  railroad.  Xo  one  ever  ex- 
pected its  through  passenger  trains  to 
be  on  time,  and  freight  shipments 
were  always  taken  for  indefinite  de- 
livery. The  operating  schedules  were 
at  the  least  a  day  longer  than  the  oth- 
er roads  giving  the  same  service. 
Equipment  was  very  poor. 

Mr.  Pyeatt's  task  was  therefore 
not  only  to  make  a  safe,  modern  and 
economically  operated  railroad  but 
also  one  that  could  compete  with  the 
Union  Pacific  and  other  lines  in  mov- 
ing freight  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
the  East.  That  meant  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  railroad  had  to  be  produced 
some  way  and  brought  into  one 
smoothly  functioning  machine,  and 
the  road  operated  during  the  process. 

First  of  all  the  roadbed  had  to  he 
made  what  a  modern  roadbed  should 
be.  This  meant  virtual  rebuilding  of 
the  main  line  from  Denver  to  Ogden. 
About  150  miles  of  the  line  was  re- 
located, improving  grades  and  align- 
ments and  eliminating  over  150  sharp 
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It  Will  Pay  You 

TO  BUY  YOUR  CAR  requirements  for  the 

NEXT  TWO  OR  THREE  YEARS 

NOW 

Money  is  Cheap  and  conditions  For  Financing  Car  Purchases  are  most  favorable. 

By  ordering  cars  now 

YOU  WILL  SAVE  MONEY 

even  if  you  do  not  use  them  immediately.  Furthermore  you  will  make  the  surest 
and  greatest  possible  contribution  toward  the  return  of  good  business,  the  stabi- 
lization of  labor  and  its  increased  buying  power,  and  the  prompt  need  of  these  cars. 


Better  cars  than  Mt.  Vernon  Quality  Cars  cannot  be  built.  We  are  proud  of  Mt. 
Vernon  Quality  reputation.  Every  man  in  our  organization,  from  riveter  to 
president,  puts  the  best  he  has  into  the  making  of  Mt.  Vernon  Quality  Cars. 

Up  to  the  minute  shops,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  employing  real  men, 
assure  you  the  best  service  in  repairing  old  cars  or  building  new  ones. 

If  you  do  not  know  about  Mt.  Vernon  Quality  Cars  and  terms,  now  is  the  time 
to  find  out. 

Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois 
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curves.  The  line  was  widened  to 
standard  gauge,  and  100  and  110- 
pound  rails  substituted  for  the  light 
rails  in  use.  About  l.(XX)  miles  of 
track  was  relaid  and  100  miles  of  new 
service  track  built. 

As  protection  against  the  frequent 
cloudbursts    and    washouts    in  the 
mountains,  nearly  1,000  new  culverts 
were   installed,  in 
some  sections  being 
onlv  50  feet  apart. 
Over   100  miles  of 
surface  ditches  were 
built.  As  Mr.  Pyeatt 
expresses    it,  "the 
water   can   now  go 
away  fro  m  t  h  e 
tracks,     instead  of 
over  them." 

Treated  ties  have 
been  installed  by  the 
hundred  thousand, 
until  now  about  60 
per  cent  01  the  ties 
in  use  are  creosoted. 
All  the  roadbed  is 
ballasted.  I  'ermanent 
cement  bridges  have 
taken    the    place  of 

wooden  structures. 

A  modern  system 
of  color-light  auto- 
matic block  signals 
was  installed  on  ap- 
proximately 6  00 
miles  of  main  line 
track.  Centralized 
train  control  was 
provided  on  two  sin- 
gle track  sections, 
where  the  density  of 
traffic  justified  this 
modern  method. 

Seven  tunnels  had 
to  be  enlarged  and 
pari  of  them  lined 
with  concrete  instead 
of  wood.  This  was 
made  necessary  by 
the  larger  equipment 
requiring  m  o  r  e  clearance  space. 
Yards  and  sidetracks  also  needed 
more  clearance  to  remove  operating 
dangers  and  practically  all  terminals 
had  to  be  rebuilt. 

Then  the  equipment  had  to  be  al- 
most entirely  replaced,  or  rebuilt, 
where  possible.  The  engines  and 
passenger  coaches  were  bought.  .Most 
of  the  freight  cars  were  rebuilt  in  the 
D.  &  R.  C  W.  shops,  at  an  expense 
of  over  $5,000,000.  Sixty  locomotives 
were  purchased.  The  last  order  for 
locomotives  was  for  ten  engines  cost- 
ing $1,350,000.  It  is  well  within  the 
truth  to  say  that  no  railroad  in  the 
country  is  better  equipped  with  heavy 
rolling  stock. 

The  recent  purchase  of  the  Denver 


&  Salt  Lake  Railroad  by  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  interests  will  bring  new 
duties  for  Mr.  Pyeatt  as  soon  as  the 
Interstate  C  ommerce  Commission  al- 
lows him  to  proceed.  Building  of  the 
Dotsero  cutoff,  connecting  the  newly 
acquired  line  with  the  Kin  Grande 
system,  and  the  most  intelligent  and 
beneficial  use  of  the  Moffat  Tunnel 


Pa*  Rapids,  Colorado  River  Canon,  near  Glenwood, 
Grande  Western  Railway. 


will  be  problems  which  will  no  doubt 
be  solved  by  the  same  full  knowledge 
and  common  sense  that  never  fail 
him.  Already  preparations  are  being 
made  and  data  acquired. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Pyeatl  didn't  go 
sailing  through  or  up  from  clerk  to 
president.  It  reads  that  way,  but  that 
isn't  the  way  it  actually  happened. 
Coming  from  a  small  town,  with  a 
common  school  education,  no  particu- 
larly outstanding  brilliance,  hi-  just 
had  to  hustle,  and  do  it  early  and  late. 
The  only  pull  he  had  was  his  com- 
mon sense,  his  determination,  per- 
sistence. He  couldn't  step  from  a 
clerkship  to  an  .assistant  superintend- 
ent's job — zip — just  that  way.  It  isn't 
done  in  railroading.  He  had  to  study 


other  men's  jobs,  and  while  he  was 
doing  it  he  had  to  be  a  good  fellow, 
and  make  and  maintain  friendships. 
You  may  never  have  thought  about 
it  in  just  this  way.  but  the  truth  is 
that  if  you  haven't  loyal  friends 
you'll  never  be  superintendent  or 
general  manager.  Your  associates 
haven't  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do 
about  your  promo- 
tion, not  a  word  to 
say;  no  one  ever 
consults  them.  Hut  if 
they  aren't  your 
friends  you'll  never 
get  the  white  collar. 
NO  sensible  presi- 
dent would  select  for 
general  superintend- 
ent a  man  who  had 
no  friends.  There 
are  general  superin- 
tendents, naturally, 
who  ought  to  be  led 
down  to  the  river 
and  pushed  in.  but 
they  are  the  unfor- 
tunates w  h  o  have 
developed  bad  tem- 
pers and  perennial 
grouches  after  pro- 
motion, due.  in  many 
cases,  to  causes  not 
necessary  to  describe 
here. 

To  be  an  ideal  ex- 
ecutive a  man  must 
have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  good  sports- 
manship. The  man 
who  thinks  only  in 
railroad  terms  and 
finds  pleasure  in 
nothing  else  is  no 
sportsman,  and  in 
the  long  run  will  not 
be  a  successful  ex- 
ecutive. He  may  get 
$75,000  a  year,  but 
that  isn't  success. 
It's  just  bad  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  Pyeatt's  friends  talk  much 
about  his  sportsmanship.  They  don't 
mean  that  the  proper  thing  is  to  give 
him  a  corking  good  slap  on  the  back 
when  they  meet  him.  They  are  saying, 
in  their  own  peculiar  way,  that  the 
head  of  the  I).  &  K.  G.  W.  is  a  manly 
man  with  fine  human  attributes.  In 
the  minds  of  most  of  us  the  good 
Sportsman  is  a  gentleman. 

Coming  down  to  the  real  matter  of 
sports  Mr.  Pyeatt— we  quit  calling 
him  Sam  shortly  after  the  Cairo  ex- 
pose— is  much  in  demand,  and  as  far 
as  his  time  permits,  he  responds  en- 
thusiastically. Whether  it  be  to  sit  in 
for  a  game  of  rummy  for  half  an 
hour  after  luncheon  at  the  Denver 
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NO  MATTER  WHAT  THE  JOB 

there's  an  Exide  Battery  built  to  do  it 

DEPENDABLY  AND  ECONOMICALLY 


ON  this  page  you  will  see  several  uses 
of  Exide  Batteries.  There  are  many 
other  important  applications,  but  space 
prevents  our  going  further  into  the  sub- 
ject. Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  there  is 
an  Exide  for  every  application,  and  that 
every  Exide  is  backed  by  the  43  years' 
experience  of  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturers of  storage  batteries  for  every 
purpose. 


Battery-Oil- r/ectric  Locomotives  require  a  storage  battery  of  absolutely 
proven  ability  and  economy.  Exide-Ironclad  Batteries  have  all  the 
characteristics  necessary  for  correct  operation  of  these  units  and  have 
been  found  most  practical,  economical  and  dependable  in  every  sort  of 
work  in  which  such  locomotives  are  used  under  any  and  all  conditions. 


Ext&e 

BATTERIES 

FOR  EVERY  RAILWAY  USE 


More  Exide  Car  Lighting  Batteries  were 
purchased  last  year  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  The  same  advantages  that 
were  the  reasons  for  this  overwhelming 
acceptance  are  present  in  the  new  Exide- 
Ironclad  Car  Lighting  Hattery.  type  EPT, 
plusmany  improvements  and  refinements. 

{Above  at  right)  1H  year*'  continuous  reliable  service.  That  was  the  record  of  the  Exide 
Chloride  type  battery  in  this  interlocking  plant.  The  Exide  Chloride  Battery  with 
its  unique  construction  is  the  ideal  battery  for  such  service.  Its  surprisingly  long, 
active  life  brings  the  cost  of  this  battery  to  almost  an  irreducible  minimum,  and 
maintenance  is  most  simple  and  economical. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries  for  Every  Purpose 
Exide  Batteries  0/  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto 
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Club  or  to  go  on  a  week's  shooting 
trip,  if  time  permits  he  joins.  For 
many  years,  when  his  railroad  duties 
kept  him  more  commonly  in  Texas, 
Mr.  Pyeatt  and  a  group  of  his  Hous- 
ton friends  made  regular  excursions 
to  the  great  King  Ranch.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  privately  owned  tracts 
in  the  world,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  a  million  acres,  much  of 
which  is  still  unspoiled  by  man  and 
abounds  in  deer,  wild  turkey,  quail 
and  waterfowl.  The  yearly  trips  the 
group  of  friends  made  to  this  sports- 
men's paradise  were  days  of  joy  long 
to  be  cherished  in  memory  and  told 
to  cronies  when  the  fire  in  the  open 
grate  is  blazing  and  the  clouds  of 
fragrant  tobacco  smoke  mellow  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  a  continual  regret 
by  all  who  shared  them  that  increas- 
ing burdens  of  business  and  distance 
have  made  those  hunting  excursions 
Ear  apart  for  Mr.  Pyeatt  in  recent 
years. 

Then  there  is  the  sea  fishing  in  the 
gulf,  one  of  Mr.  Pyeatt's  greatest  en- 
joyments when  he  was  near  the  coast. 
Since  going  to  Denver,  he  has  tried 
t * »  substitute  catching  trout  in  the 
mountain  streams  of  Colorado,  and 
although  he  shows  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  the  absorbing  art  of  fly  cast- 
ing, be  still  longs  [or  tin-  deep  sea 
joys  of  the  motor  boat  and  the  sing- 
ing reel.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
things  that  divide  Mr.  Pyeatt's  al- 
legiance between  Texas  and  Colo- 
rado. "The  two  greatest  states  in  the 
Union,"  he  says,  forgetting  all  about 
California. 

Golf  is  a  great  thief  of  time  from 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  bis  growing 
devotion  to  the  game  at  least  partly 
explains  why  Mr.  Pyeatt  has  not 
been  so  much  in  the  great  outdoors 
the  last  few  years.  He  plays  it  on 
the  wonderful  scenic  links  of  the 
Cherry  Hills  Country  Club,  but 
oftener  on  the  more  accessible 
grounds  of  the  Denver  Country  Club. 

of  which  he  has  been  for  some  years 
a  member  and  also  a  director.  Small 
of  stature  but  sound  in  wind  and 
limb,  young  in  his  reactions,  still  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Pyeatt  will 
ever  make  a  great  golfer.  He  takes 
into  the  game  that  wonderfully  intel- 
ligent care  and  attention  to  detail 
which  have  made  him  the  great  rail- 
road resuscitator  that  he  has  become, 
but  still  his  scores  stay  in  that  obese 
group  where  those  of  more  success- 
ful business  men  seem  to  congregate. 

But  if  you  will  take  the  testimony 
of  his  friends.  Mr.  Pyeatt  gets  more 
fun  out  of  golf  than  most  men  do. 
and  his  companions  on  the  links  have 
an  almost  hilarious  time.  That  is  not 


at  all  due  to  the  mistakes  he  makes, 
but  to  his  dry  humor  which  so  de- 
lights those  about  him  that  often  the 
games  of  all  suffer  from  lack  of  con- 
centrated attention. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  Mr. 
Pyeatt  was  one  in  a  hard- fought 
foursome  which  was  Hearing  the  ISth 
hole  without  any  great  probability  of 
many  balls  changing  hands  at  the  fin- 
ish. Mr.  Pyeatt  was  in  the  old  fa- 
miliar rough.  He  had  a  hard  lie  and 
a  difficult  shot  to  get  back  into  play- 
ing position.  His  partner  advised  a 
short  mashie  shot  to  the  fairway,  but 
Mr.  Pyeatt  was  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
Seizing  a  trusty  midiron,  he  noted 
carefully  all  the  conditions  and  pos- 
sibilities, and  swung  a  mighty  blow 
full  on  the  trademark.  The  ball  rose 
a  few  feet  above  the  long  grass  and 
started  a  hundred  miles  an  hour 
straight  in  the  direction  of  the  green. 
It  was  a  magnificent  effort,  lint  be- 
fore thi'  partner  had  completed  his 
exclamation  of  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration, and  before  Mr.  Pyeatt  bad 
released  his  pent  up  breath  in  a  long 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  the  ball  deflected 
slightly  on  account  of  the  gentle 
breeze  and  struck  squarely  on  a  tree 
limb  sticking  out  nearly  to  the  fair- 
way. Up  went  the  ball,  high  in  the 
air.  and  retraced  all  of  the  ground 
it  had  covered,  finding  lodgment  at 
last  well  behind  the  player  in  the 
worst  patch  of  rough  on  the  course. 

Mr.  Pyeatt  followed  the  ball  with 
his  eyes  until  it  found  its  resting 
place.  Then,  without  shifting  his  feet 
or  changing  a  muscle  of  his  face,  he 
looked  at  ln's  partner,  who  was  call- 
ing on  all  the  heathen  gods. 

"Swear.  Sam!  Why  don't  you 
swear?  It  will  relieve  you." 

Pyeatt  spat  solemnly  and  accurate- 
ly  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  had  lain. 
Then  with  a  perfectly  straight  face, 
but  with  that  wonderful,  humorous 
twinkle  showing  in  his  eye,  he  said: 

"John,  the  grass  will  never  grow 
again  where  that  spit  landed." 

There  are  those  in  Texas  who  say 
Mr.  Pyeatt  had  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective poker  faces  ever  seen  in  that 
state  of  immobile  facial  muscles.  He 
uses  it  now  only  for  bridge  and  rum- 
mv  which  he  enjoys  greatly  playing 
with  his  friends,  men  and  women,  lie 
likes  to  dance,  he  enjoys  parties,  and 
usually  attends  both  given  by  the 
Scenic  Line  Clubs  of  the  D.  &  R.  G. 
W.,  if  he  is  in  the  vicinity.  He  is 
just  as  keen  to  see  a  big  football  game 
when  the  opportunity  comes. 

Nearlv  every  week  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pyeatt  may  be  seen  at  the  excellent 
moving  picture  theater  a  few  blocks 
from  their  home.  When  they  are  in 


New  York  they  choose  the  best 
drama  and  music  on  the  stage  avail- 
able. They  always  attend  grand  opera 
if  possible,  and  some  have  the  nerve 
in  say  Mr.  Pyeatt  likes  it.  His  taste 
in  art  is  genuine,  but  moderate.  <  Icca- 
sionally  he  buys  American-made  pic- 
tures on  his  numerous  trips.  He  often 
goes  horseback  riding  with  his  young- 
er daughter  and.  of  course,  is  fond 
of  horses  as  are  all  Southerners. 

Mr.  Pyeatt  is  a  great  traveler,  and 
on  his  long  journeys  Mrs.  Pyeatt 
usually  accompanies  him.  They  have 
been  in  Europe  several  times,  to  the 
W  est  [ndies  and  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  Their  most  recent  excursion 
was  to  Honolulu. 

How  a  man  of  such  catholic  tastes 
and  varied  activities  finds  time  to 
read  and  study  is  a  mystery,  but  Mr. 
Pyeatt  does  both  and  keeps  up  with 
the  best  literature  of  the  day.  lie  is 
especially  interested  in  foreign  affairs 
and  follows  the  world  situation  care 
fully. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pyeatt's  most  lovable- 
characteristic  is  his  remembrance  of 
old  friends.  He  stores  away  his 
friendships.  like  his  investment 
bonds,  with  the  utmost  care  and  al- 
ways keeps  them  fresh  in  his  mem- 
ory. Men  with  whom  he  climbed  the 
railroad  ladder  in  the  old  days  are 
never  wholly  out  of  his  mind.  He 
carries  on  correspondence  regularly 
with  some  of  them  and  derives  near- 
ly as  much  satisfaction  from  their 
letters  as  visiting  them  in  person. 

A  special  dinner  was  given  the 
pensioned  employes  of  the  I).  &  R. 
G.  W.  last  year,  by  Mr.  Pyeatt.  and 
now  it  is  to  be  a  yearly  event. 

In  addition  to  being  president  and 
director  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Mr.  Py- 
eatt is  a  director  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  San  Jacinto 
Trust  Co.,  both  of  Houston,  Texas: 
a  director  of  the  Denver  Union  Ter- 
minal &  Railroad  Company,  and  vice 
president  and  a  director  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Union  Depot  i\  Railroad 
Company. 

Of  course  he  is  married.  Most  suc- 
cessful men  are;  married  in  St.  Louis 
in  1912,  and  has  two  daughters;  ac- 
cording to  our  way  of  thinking,  the 
Complete  Executive. 


E.  F.  Roberts,  vice  president  of 
Packard,  recalled  at  a  gathering  of 
automobile  oldtimers  that  27  years 
ago  he  was  arrested  in  Schenectady 
for  speeding.  He  was  making  a  test 
run  for  the  Packard  company  at  15 
miles  an  hour.  The  legal  speed  lim- 
it was  six  miles.  The  sheriff,  with  a 
fast  trotting  horse,  caught  him,  and 
Roberts  was  fined  $.3.40. 
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A  Policy  of  Economy 
Calls  for  the  Application  of 
Coffin  Feed  Water  Heater  Systems 


IN  times  of  depression,  wise  invest- 
ments prove  their  worth  and  a  dollar 
saved  is  worth  more  than  a  dollar 
earned,  because  it  is  easier  to  save  the 
dollar  than  to  earn  it. 

On  those  scheduled  trains  which  must 
be  run  regardless  of  business  conditions, 
Coffin  Feed  Water  Heater  Systems  are 
saving  dollars  that  would  otherwise  be 
spent. 

The  Coffin  System  saves  dollars  by  the 
scientific  use  of  waste  exhaust  steam  to 
preheat  the  feed  water  to  within  9°  of 


the  temperature  of  the  saturated  exhaust 
steam  in  the  heater;  it  saves  dollars  by 
returning  approximately  14%  of  the  con- 
densate to  the  tender  in  the  form  of  dis- 
tilled water;  it  saves  dollars  by  insur- 
ing reserve  boiler  capacity  which  permits 
longer  trains  to  be  hauled  at  higher 
speeds;  it  saves  dollars  by  reducing  the 
stops  for  water  and  fuel  with  present 
tender  capacity. 

Now  is  the  time  to  apply  Coffin  Feed 
Water  Heater  Systems,  for  now  is  the 
time  those  saved  dollars  are  needed 
most. 


"Results  Not  Price  Determine  Cost" 

The  J.  S.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Company 

Englewood,  New  Jersey 


CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE:  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada 
FOREIGN    REPRESENTATIVE:    International    Railway    Supply    Company,    New    York,    N.  Y. 


Tests 
Show  Value 
of 
Thermic 
Syphon 

University  of  Illinois 
Bulletin  20  Tells  the 
Story 

For  THE  first  time  since  it  was 
invented  the  Nicholson  thermic 
syphon  has  been  tested  in  a 
laboratory,  and  has  come  through 
with  an  excellent  record.  Although 
this  syphon  has  been  with  us  since 
l'MS.  'and  although  about  12.000  «,t" 
them  are  in  service  on  locomotives  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  Bulle- 
tin 220,  issued  this  month  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  contains  the  first 
published  account  of  trials  of  this  de- 
vice in  a  locomotive  testing  plant, 
where  the  Operating  conditions  can  he 
controlled  absolutely.  These  tests 
showed  that  the  engine  used  gener- 
ated 8.21,  7.72.  8.30,  or  (>.72  per  cent 
more  steam  per  pound  of  dry  coal 
when  equipped  with  syphons,  than 
when  not  so  equipped — at  the  respec- 
tive hourly  rates  of  evaporation. 

Doubtless  there  are  thousands  ot 
perfectly  cheerful  railroad  men  who 
never  have  seen  a  syphon.  For  such 
as  these,  therefore,  it  will  he  well  to 
explain  that  the  function  of  such  a 
device  in  a  locomotive  firebox  is  to 
stimulate  and  accelerate  the  circula- 
tion of  the  boiler  water,  the  very 
rapid  evaporation  within  it  drawing 
the  cooler  water  from  the  throat:  at 
the  same  time  it  provides  additional 
and  highly  effective  heating  surface. 
It  is  especially  advantageous  during 


the  period  of  building  up  the  lire  and 
attaining  full  steam  pressure;  and  this 
advantage  repeats  its  influence  after 
anv  stop  of  considerable  length.  Dur- 
ing the  tests,  however,  the  engine  was 
run  continuously  and  in  them,  con- 
sequently, this  advantage  could  make 
itself  felt  only  once.  If.  therefore, 
the  conditions  of  road  service  are 
such  as  to  entail  frequent  stops  of 
considerable  duration  it  may  he  ex- 
pected that  the  gains  effected  by  the 
Syphons  at  all  rates  of  evaporation 
will  be  greater  than  the  gains  shown 
during  the  tests. 

The  locomotive  used  for  the  tests 
was  Illinois  C  entral  Railroad  engine 
No.  1742.  of  the  Mikado  or  2-8-2 
type,  built  in  1915  by  the  Lima  Loco- 
motive Works  and  bearing  the  build- 
er's serial  number  5040.  A  photo- 
graph of  a  locomotive  of  identical  de- 
sign is  shown  at  the  beginning  of  this 
review.  Two  syphons  were  installed 
in  the  firebox  for  the  tests.  The  prin- 
cipal dimensions  are  shown  on  the 
next  page. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  straight  top, 
radial-stay  type,  composed  of  three 
ring  courses  and  the  back  end.  I  he 
steam  dome  is  mounted  over  a  20- 
inch  opening  in  the  third  course,  with 
an  auxiliary  dome  immediately  be- 
hind it.  Flexible  stay-bolts  are  used 
in  the  throat  and  in  the  breaking 
/ones  of  the  back-head  and  sides  of 
the  firebox.  The  front  four  rows  of 
crown  stays  are  of  the  Tate  expan- 


sion type,  the  remainder  being  or- 
dinary button-head  stays.  The  two 
front  courses  of  the  boiler  arc  pro- 
vided with  "diamond"  double  -  welt 
longitudinal  seams,  the  inside  welt  be- 
ing hexagonal.  In  the  third  course  the 
longitudinal  seam  is  combined  with 
the  dome  liner.  The  firebox  crown 
and  side  sheets  are  made  in  one 
piece,  as  is  also  the  wrapper  sheet. 
A  "Security"  brick  arch  is  mounted 
on  four  3-inch  arch  tubes.  This 
mounting  was  altered  when  the 
syphons  were  installed.  The  grates 
are  of  the  rocking  finger  type  with 
12  shaking  bars  on  each  side  of  the 
center,  and  a  pair  of  13^S-inch  dump 
grates  at  the  hack.  The  openings  in 
the  grate  amount  to  25.89  sq.  ft.,  or 
30.8  per  cent  of  the  grate  area.  The 
only  other  air  inlet  to  the  firebox  is 
the  firedoor  opening. 

The  boiler  was  provided  with  a 
Type  A  superheater,  built  by  the 
Superheater  Company,  comprising  30 
units  and  a  header  of  the  through- 
bolt  type.  The  average  distance  be- 
tween the  return  bends  and  the  back 
tube  sheet  was  34  inches,  'file  super- 
heater damper  was  wired  in  the  open 
position  during  the  entire  time  the 
locomotive  was  in  the  laboratory. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  tests  was 
to  measure  the  coal  and  water  con- 
sumed in  a  modern  locomotive  when 
operated,  under  rigidly  controlled 
conditions,  both  with  and  without  sy- 
phons, in  order  to  determine  the  mag- 
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MAGOR 

Automatic  Air  Dump 

CARS 


THE  Magor  Automatic  Air  Dump  Car  has  many 
advantages  which  assure  big  savings  of  time  and 
labor  and  absolute  safety  in  every  phase  of  dump 
car  operation. 

It  will  dump  anything  that  can  be  loaded.  The 
center  of  gravity  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  safety 
at  all  times  assuring  stability  on  track.     The  body 


is  under  complete  control  throughout  the  dumping 
and  righting  operation.  All  violent  shocks  are  elim- 
inated. The  car  cannot  dump  prematurely  or  while 
in  transit.  The  car  dumps  to  either  side  without 
time  killing  adjustments.  All  loads  are  dumped  clear 
of  track  ballast.  Everything  to  save  time,  labor  and 
assure  safety. 


\lrris  4.R.  I.  <""'  I.CC.  requirement* 


Magor  Car  Corporation 

50  Church  Street  New  York 
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I'in.  7 — Curves  of  Equivalent  Evapora- 
tion Pit  Pound  of  Dry  Coal,  at  Various 
Rate**  of  Evaporation. 


nitude  of  the  fuel  savings  effected  by 
this  device.  The  tests  were  made  dur- 
ing April,  May.  and  June.  1930,  in 
the  locomotive  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  on  a  2-8-2  type 
locomotive,  which  was  tested,  first 
without  syphons,  and  again  after  they 
had  been  applied. 

Since  the  syphons  directly  affect 
only  the  boiler  performance  of  the 
locomotive,  the  adopted  criterion  of 
performance  was  the  evaporation  per 
pound  of  dry  coal.  The  locomotive 
was  operated  at  four  rates  of  evapo- 
ration chosen  to  represent  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  boiler  output  in  every- 
day service.  At  all  rates  of  evapora- 
tion the  syphon-equipped  locomotive 
showed  a  definite  and  notable  superi- 
ority over  the  non-syphon  engine  as 
regards  both  evaporation  per  pound 
of  coal  and  boiler  efficiency. 

Concerning  the  secondary  results 
of  the  tests  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
such  factors  of  performance  as  rate 
of  evaporation,  steam  pressure,  steam 
quality,  draft,  speed,  cut-off  and  back- 
pressure were  practically  the  same 
with  and  without  syphons.  At  the 
three  higher  rates  of  evaporation  the 
degree  of  superheat  in  the  steam  was 
substantially  the  same  with  the  sy- 
phons and  without  them,  while  at  the 
lowest  rate  the  non-syphon  locomo- 
tive produced  about  20  degrees  more 
superheat.  There  were  differences  in 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  at  va- 
rious points  in  their  passage  through 
the  boiler,  and  these  are  discussed  in 
the  bulletin.  (  )nly  the  chief  measures 
of  boiler  performance,  namely,  evap- 
oration per  pound  of  coal  and  boiler 
efficiency,  are  presented  here,  and 
these  results  are  derived  from  the  24 
accepted  tests. 

The  upper  curve  in  Figure  7 
shows  the  results  for  the  tests  with- 


out the  syphons,  while  the  curve  in 
the  center  of  this  figure  gives  the 
results  with  the  syphons.  The  circles 
plotted  in  Fig.  7  represent  the  values 
for  the  individual  tests  (the  numbers 
affixed  to  these  circles  are  the  last  one 
or  two  numerals  of  the  test  numbers) 
whereas  the  round  spots  represent, 
for  each  of  the  four  rates  of  evapor- 
ation, the  average  evaporation  per 
pound  of  coal  at  the  average  rate  of 
evaporation.  The  curves  drawn  in 
this  figure  are  made  to  pass  through 
these  spots  representing  the  average 
values,  and  they  are  accepted  as  de- 
fining the  test  performance  of  the 
boiler  without  and  with  syphons,  re- 
spectively. In  order  to  facilitate  com- 
parison, these  curves  and  the  plotted 
average  values  are  duplicated  and 
brought  together  at  the  bottom  of 
Fie.  7. 


The  Tli«*raii«'  Syulioii. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  a  locomo- 
tive, the  equivalent  evaporation  per 
pound  of  coal  falls  off,  in  general,  as 
the  rate  of  evaporation  increases,  due 
to  the  decrease  in  boiler  efficiency 
which  accompanies  higher  rates  of 
evaporation  and  combustion.  Because 
of  this  decrease,  and  because  the 
evaporation  rates  for  the  two  series 
of  tests  are  not  precisely  alike,  the 
average  values  plotted  in  Fig.  7  are 


not  directly  comparable.  It  was 
found  that  without  syphons,  the  aver- 
age evaporation  per  pound  of  coal 
was  S.7('  pounds  and  the  average 
hourly  evaporation  was  47.572 
pounds :  whereas  with  the  syphons, 
the  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal 
was  9.55  pounds  and  the  hourly  evap- 
oration. 46.664  pounds.  In  order  to 
compare  these  values  of  evaporation 
per  pound  of  coal  they  must  be  ad- 
justed to  what  they  would  have  been 
at  some  common  hourly  rate  of  evap- 
oration. The  common  hourly  rate 
chosen  for  this  adjustment  is  the 
mean  of  the  actual  hourly  rates,  and 
in  this  instance  this  rate  is  I  47.572  -)- 
46.664)  -f-  2  =  47.118  pounds  per 
hour.  This  mean  rate  is  represented 
in  Fig.  7  by  the  vertical  line  c.  In 
other  words,  in  order  to  determine 
the  relative  standing  of  the  non- 
syphon  and  the  syphon-equipped  loco- 
motive we  must  resort  to  the  curves 
of  Fig.  7  instead  of  to  the  direct  test 
averages;  and.  for  the  third  rate  ot 
evaporation,  use  values  of  evapora- 
tion per  pound  of  coal  derived  from 
the  curves  at  the  hourly  rate  repre- 
sented by  the  line  C.  At  the  point 
where  the  curve  for  Series  I  (with- 
out syphons )  intersects  the  line  c  the 
equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of 
dry  coal  amounts  to  8.80  pounds ; 
and  the  curve  for  Series  II  (with  sy- 
phons )  cuts  this  line  at  a  point  repre- 
senting 9.53  pounds  of  equivalent 
evaporation.  These  two  values — 8.80 
and  9.53 — apply  to  a  common  hourly 
rate  (47,118  pounds)  and  they  are 
consequently,  directly  comparable. 
They  are  accepted  as  defining  the 
evaporative  performance  of  the  boiler 
without  and  with  syphons,  respec- 
tively, at  the  third  rate  of  evapora- 
tion. The  gain  in  evaporation  ef- 
fected by  the  syphons  at  this  rate  is 
therefore.    9.53  S.XO    =  0.73 


Principal  Dimensions  of  Test  Engine 

Total  weight,  in  working  order,  lb   282  700 

Weight  on  leading  truck.  11)   26  300 

Weight  on  drivers,  lb   218  300 

Weight  on  trailing  truck,  lb   38  100 

Cylinders  (simple),  diameter  and  stroke,  in   27x30 

Diameter  of  drivers  (nominal),  in   63 

Firebox,  length  and  width,  in  120^x84 

(irate  area,  sq.  ft   70.4 

Boiler  pressure,  lb.  per  sq.  in   185 

Rated  tractive  force  (m.e.p.  =  0.85  b.p.)    54  588 

Without  With 

Syphons  Syphons 

Volume  of  firebox,  above  grate,  cu.  ft                              346.0  336.0 

Heating  surface  —  Area  of  the  fireside  surfaces  of  all 
heat-transmitting  boiler  parts,  sq.  ft.: 

Of  the  tubes  and  flues                                                  3401.2  3401.2 

Of  the  firebox,  including  svphons                                   235.0  305.8 

Of  the  arch  tubes                                                           31.6  15.8 

Total  water-evaporating  surface                                   3667.8  3722.8 

Of  the  superheater                                                      1074.4  1074.4 

Total,  including  superheater                                         4742.2  4797.2 
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Automatic 
Unit  Control  Vapor  System 

Saves  14  tons  of  coal  per  car,  each  year,  during 
terminal  layover  alone,  and  maintains  desired  car 
temperatures  with  minimum  steam  consumption  while 
in  train  service.  This  is  accomplished  automatically, 
without  manual  attention. 

•     •  • 

More  than  3200  passenger  cars  are  now  equipped 

with  our  Automatic  Unit  Control  Vapor  System. 

It  is  standard  specification  For  new  cars  on  many 
roads,  and  is  being  extensively  applied  to  existing 
equipment. 


The  Automatic  Unit  Control  Vapor  System  is  a 
luxury  for  the  patrons  and  an  economy  to  the  Road. 
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pounds:  and  the  percentage  gain  is 
(0.73  -f-  8.80)  X  100  =  8.30  per 
cent.  The  average  test  results  for 
the  three  other  rates  of  evaporation 
have  heen  similarly  adjusted,  and  the 
test  averages  together  with  the  final 
adjusted  values  are  described  in  the 
bulletin  in  a  series  of  tables.  The 
main  results  of  the  whole  investiga- 
tion are  shown  in  the  table  below  : 

This  investigation  was  undertaken 
as  one  of  the  cooperative  researches 
of  the  Engineering  Kxperitr.ent  Sta- 


tion of  the  University  of  Illinois  of 
which  Dean  M.  S.  Ketchum  is  the 
director,  and  of  the  department  of 
railway  engineering,  of  which  Ed- 
ward  C.  Schmidt  is  the  head.  The 
tests  were  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
the  Locomotive  Firebox  Company  of 
Chicago,  which  manufactures  the  sy- 
phon. The  railroad  company  pro- 
vided the  locomotive,  and  all  three 
agencies  shared  in  the  expense  of 
conducting  the  tests.      The  general 


Rate  of  Increase  in  Eijuivalent  Evaporation 

Equivalent  Evaporation  per  Pound  of  Dry  Coal 

per  Hour  Effected  by  the  Syphons 

First,     21,585  1b   8.21  per  cent 

Second,  31,3441b   7.72  per  cent 

Third,    47,1181b   8.30  per  cent 

Fourth,    55,7411b   7.74  per  cent 

General  Average  Increase  for  All  Four  Kate>   7.74  per  cent 


arrangements  for  the  tests  were  ne- 
gotiated with  I*".  R.  Mays,  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power  at 
the  Illinois  Central,  and  ( ieorge  K. 
Carr,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  Walter  S.  Carr.  presi- 
dent of  the  Firebox  Company. 
Everett  <  i.  Young  and  Merman  J. 
Schrader,  members  of  the  railway 
engineering  department  staff,  were  in 
direct  charge  of  the  tests  and  of  the 
calculation  of  the  data. 

Bulletin  220  contains  more  than 
100  pages  and  20  or  more  illustra- 
tions. The  University  of  Illinois, 
Railway  Engineering  Dept..  is  at 
Crbana,  (Champaign)  Illinois  . 


"One  trouble  with  business  is  that 
too  many  times  people  starting  in  it 
try  to  get  ahead  too  fast." — Henry 
Ford. 


The  Syphon*   in   Position   in  l In-   Firebox  of  KiikIik  No 
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Elesco  Type  **E" 
Locomotive  Super- 
heater Assembly. 


The  Elesco  Heater  VPB^r 


The  Elesco  Heater 
Showing  Tube 
Bundle  Partially 
Withdrawn. 


The  Elesco  CF 
Type  Boiler 
Feed  Pump. 


Modern  railroad  operation  demands  "power/''  Not  mere 
ability  to  start  a  heavy  train  but  sustained  horsepower 
capacity  to  get  it  over  the  road  at  the  most  economical 
speed,  is  the  modern  requirement  for  locomotives. 

To  obtain  full  steaming  capacity  necessary  to  provide 
this  sustained  power,  Elesco  superheaters  and  Elesco  feed 
water  heaters  are  essential. 

Elesco  superheaters  and  Elesco  feed  water  healers  provide 
the  extra  boiler  capacity  which  enables  the  locomotive  to 
haul  more  tonnage  at  higher  speeds  with  the  same  fuel 
consumption,  thereby  resulting  in  more  income  per  dollar 
invested  in  equipment. 

Investigate  your  motive  power  performance.  Elesco  equip- 
ment may  offer  an  opportunity  of  a  further  increase  in 
earning  capacity. 


THE  SUPERHEATER  COMPANY 


60  East  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Peoples  Gas  Ruildinn 
CHICAGO 


Superheaters 

Exhaust  Steam  Injectors 

A -503 


Canada:  THE  SUPERHEATER  COMPANY,  l  imited,  Montreal 

Feed  Water  Healers 
Superheated  Steam  Pyrometers 
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The  News  of  the  Month 


Football  Special*  at  'Third  a  ad  Townxcnd  Street*.  Sun   PranclMCO,  Read)  to  Start  Over  the  Southern  Pacific  for  Palo  UtOi 
Thirty-Three  Twelve-Cnr  Trains  Were  Operated  in  one  Haj  Carrying  More  Thaa  -<».«mmi  Persons. 


THE  wiseacres  of  Washington 
are  talking  about  the  probability 
of  a  complete  overhauling  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920  and  federal 
statutes  relating  to  transportation  gen- 
erally. That  such  consideration  cannot 
be  given  transportation  problems  at  the 
present  short  session  is  plain.  When  it 
may  come  is  problematical.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  it  may  force  itself  to 
the  front  at  the  session  beginning  in  De- 
cember, 1931,  or  at  a  special  session  if 
one  should  be  called  before  then.  Pros- 
pect of  an  unworkable  majority  party 
in  the  72nd  congress,  however,  may  de- 
lay consideration  of  such  legislation,  but 
would  not  interfere  with  accomplish- 
ment of  legislative  preliminaries  such  as 
the  conduct  of  fact-finding  inquiries  and 
the  holding  of  hearings  upon  proposals, 
The  present  factors  pointing  to  such  a 
development  include,  the  recent  declara- 
tion of  policies  by  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives  in  its  New  York 
meeting  suggesting  a  more  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  railroads  by  regulatory 
and  legislative  bodies. 

Friendly  but  determined  editorial  de- 
mands reaching  the  chairmen  of  con- 
gressional committees  on  interstate 
commerce  reflecting  the  opinions  of 
railroad  officials,  big  shippers,  and  com- 
petent students  of  transportation. 

Congressional  proposals  including  the 
Couzens  resolution  suspending  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  authority 
over  consolidations;  investigation  into 
railroad  holding  companies  by  house  in- 
terstate commerce  committee  with  a 
view  to  legislation  governing  them; 
study  by  senate  interstate  commerce 
committee  of  advantages  of  railroad  con- 
solidation; railroad  consolidation  legis- 
lation; bus  regulation  measures  and  the 
Howell    railroad    valuation    bill  which 


would  write  into  law  the  method  of  val- 
uation employed  in  the  St.  Louis  & 
< )'Fallon  case. 

Dissatisfaction  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  "key"  provi- 
sions of  interstate  commerce  act  such 
as  excess  railway  earnings  recapture 
provisions. 

Militant  attitude  of  railroad  labor  both 
as  concerns  protection  of  its  interests 
in  railroad  consolidations  and  proposed 
campaign  for  a  six-hour  day  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

Realization  by  responsible  leaders  in 
both  houses  of  congress  that  it  is  about 
time  for  a  general  overhauling  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920. 

Inclination  of  President  Hoover,  as 
expressed  in  his  message  to  congress,  to- 
ward maintenance  of  national  railroad 
plant  in  strong  condition  and  the  un- 
derstanding, as  learned  here,  of  the  chief 
executive's  concern  over  present  adverse 
situation  confronting  railroads. 


Revenue  Loading  in  1930 

Complete  reports  for  the  year  show 
that  45,887,413  cars  were  loaded  with 
revenue  freight  in  1930,  the  car  service 
division  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation announced  January  7.  This  was 
a  reduction  of  6,940,512  cars  or  13.1  per 
cent  less  than  in  1929  and  5,702,474  cars 
or  11.1  per  cent  less  than  in  1928.  'Total 
loadings  by  commodities  for  1930  com- 
pared with  1929  follow: 

(irain  and  ( irain  Products   

Live  Stock   

Coal   

Coke   

Forest  Products   

Ore   

Merchandise  L.  C.  I  

Miscellaneous  Freight   


For  the  week  ended  December  27, 
loading  of  revenue  freight  amounted  to 
538,419  cars,  a  decrease,  due  to  the 
Christmas  holidays,  of  175,391  cars  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  week.  It  also 
was  a  decrease  of  100.970  cars  compared 
with  the  corresponding  week  in  1929 
and  a  decrease  of  129,555  cars  under  the 
same  week  in  1928. 


Net  for  11  Months  Much  Lower 

Class  I  railroads  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1930  had  a  net  railway  oper- 
ating income  of  $834,510,032.  yearly  rate 
of  return  of  3.41  per  cent  on  property 
investment,  according  to  reports  filed  by 
the  carriers  with  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics  and  made  public  Jan.  9.  In 
the  eleven  months  of  1929,  their  net  rail- 
way operating  income  was  $1 .202.707.3P) 
or  5.03  per  cent  on  the  property  invest- 
ment. This  report  is  based  on  returns 
from  171  Class  1  roads  with  mileage  of 
242.759. 

Gross  operating  revenues  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1930  were  $4,965,024.- 
236  compared  with  $5,890,912,371  for  the 
same  period  in  1929,  a  decrease  of  15.7 
per  cent.  Operating  expenses  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1930  amounted  to 
$3,678,175,633  compared  with  $4,197,174.- 
937  for  the  same  period  one  year  ago.  a 
decrease  of  12.4  per  cent.  Taxes  for  the 
11  months  were  $334,391,443  compared 
with  $378,619,700  for  the  same  period  in 
1929,  a  decrease  of  11.7  per  cent. 


1930 

1929 

2.265,925 

2.396.195 

1.285.245 

1.419,191 

7,95 1,868 

9,095.271 

487,152 

634.427 

2.368.419 

3.248.408 

1.664,725 

2.281.561. 

1 2.21)1.445 

13,205.698 

17.662.634 

20.547.16') 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE .  .  . 

Is  Not  Just  a  Bunch  of  Steel 

£The  locomotive  is  more  than  just  a  collection  of  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  steel. 

It  is  a  highly  developed  mechanism  upon  which  has  been  ex- 
pended the  finest  brains  of  the  engineering  profession. 

The  locomotive  Arch,  too,  is  more  than  just  a  pile  of  brick  and 
a  few  tubes.  Its  present  high  state  of  development  h  the  result 
of  years  of  concentration  by  engineers  of  American  Arch  Com- 
pany. 

Their  efforts  brought  it  from  the  crude  stud-supported  slabs  to 
the  sectionalized  tube  or  syphon  supported  Arch  you  know  to- 
day. Its  development  is  constantly  pursued  by  American  Arch 
Company  who  thus  contribute  an  important  service  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country. 


Harbison  -Walker 
Refractories  Co. 

Refractory  Specialists 


American  Arch  Co 

INCORPORATED 

Locomotive  Combustion 
*  <  *  Specialists  -  - 
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Motor  Truck  Lines  Merge 

Seventeen  automotive  freight  lines 
serving  the  most  densely  populated  and 
productive  areas  of  Southern  California, 
Southern  California  Freight  Lines.  Ltd., 
was  announced  in  Los  Angeles  Jan.  12. 
The  new  organization.  privately 
financed,  is  said  to  have  $1,000.(10(1  re- 
sources and  yearly  gross  earnings  of 
the  same  amount.  The  companj  ope- 
rates more  than  200  trucks  and  trailers. 
Main  terminals  are  at  Los  Angeles.  San 
Diego.  Oceanside,  Escondido,  Vista, 
Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Hemet,  Ban- 
ning, Indio.  Venice,  Wilmington,  Ana 
heim.  Santa  Ana  and  El  Centre  The 
officers  are  K.  K.  McConnell,  president: 
H.  P.  Merry,  general  manager;  H.  J. 
Bischoff,  vice  president  and  general 
counsel:  J.  A.  Farrcll.  auditor;  H.  W. 
Laugh,  traffic  manager.  Lines  consoli- 
dated into  the  new  system  are:  Coast 
Truck  Line.  Motor  Service  Express.  Or- 
ange County  Express,  Harbor  Freight 
Transit.  Borderland  Express  Co.,  Rice 
Transportation  Co.,  Glendale  &  Verdugo 
Hills  Express,  Los  Angeles  &  Compton 
Express.  Inglewood  &  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
press, Kedondo  and  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
press, Donovan  Transportation  Co.. 
Burbank  Transfer  Co.,  Hemet  Transfer 
Co.,  Anza  Trail  Truck  Line.  Direct  De- 
liver) System,  Valley  Trucking  Service 
and  United  Truck  Service. 


Waterways  and  Motors  Organize 

Waterway  and  motor  vehicle  lines  or- 
ganized an  association  in  New  York 
December  19  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  both  forms  of  transportation.  The 
name  chosen  is  the  Water  Lines  &  Mo- 
tor Vehicles  Association  of  the  United 
States.  Col.  E.  C.  Carrington,  chair- 
man of  the  Great  Lakes-Hudson  Water- 
way Association,  was  elected  president. 
The  principal  purpose  is  to  oppose  leg- 
islation designed  to  put  these  forms  of 
transportation  under  regulation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


Air  Line  Passenger  Traffic 

Aerial  passengers  to  and  from  Los 
Angeles  totaled  23,438  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1930,  according  to  depart- 
ment of  commerce  statistics  issued  from 
Washington.  The  figures  are  15.485  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Columbus  run;  7953  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
The  Oakland-San  Francisco  ferry  line 
led  the  nation  with  a  total  of  36.510  pas- 
sengers. 


Ezra  Brainerd,  Chairman 

Adhering  to  the  custom  adopted  20 
years  ago.  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  elected  Commissioner 
Ezra  Brainerd.  Jr.,  to  be  chairman  from 
January  1.  He  succeeds  Frank  Mc- 
Manamy. 


Mr.  Brainerd's  home  is  in  Oklahoma. 
He  was  born  in  Middlebury,  Yt.,  Aug. 
26.  1878.  the  son  of  the  late  Ezra  Brain- 
erd, for  many  years  president  of  Middle 
bury  College. 

Mr.  Brainerd  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber  of   the    commission    by  President 
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Coolidge  in  1927;  prior  thereto  he  had 
been  engaged  for  nearly  23  years  in  the 
general  practice  of  law  in  Muskogee. 
Okla..  where  he  settled  in  1904,  soon 
after  his  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Michigan. 


Commission  Can't  Abolish  Surcharge 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  no  authority  to  abolish  the  so-called 
Pullman  surcharge  now  exacted  by  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  "except 
after  an  adequate  showing  upon  a  hear- 
ing that  the  charges  exacted  are  unrea- 
sonable or  otherwise  unlawful."  the  com- 
mission state.-  in  a  letter  written  to 
Frank  P.  Wormer,  a  traveling  salesman 
of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  in  response  to  a  let- 
ter protesting  against  the  surcharge. 

The  commission  called  attention  to  its 
findings  in  1925,  after  extended  hearings, 
that  the  surcharge  was  not  unreasonable. 
Mr.  Wormer  was  informed  that  if  he  de- 
sired to  attack  the  surcharge  as  being 
unreasonable  his  remedy  was  through 
the  medium  of  a  formal  complaint, 
which  involves  the  taking  of  testimony 
and  the  cross  examination  of  witnesses, 


Seaboard  in  Receivership 

The  application  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  for  a  receiver  to  take  charge 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  was  approved. 
December  24,  in  the  federal  court  at 
Norfolk,  Ya.  L.  R.  Powell,  president  of 
the  Seaboard,  and   E.  W.   Smith,  vice 


president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
were  appointed  receivers. 

A  statement  by  the  railroad  said  the 
road  failed  to  earn  its  fixed  charges  by 
approximately  $4,250,000  in  1930.  and 
therefore  was  unable  to  meet  large  ap- 
proaching maturities. 

The  bill  of  complaint  set  forth  that 
the  railway  had  refused  to  pay  a  debt 
of  $234,481.98,  due  the  steel  company. 
The  total  indebtedness  of  the  railway 
company,  the  bill  alleged,  is  now  $215,- 
695.301. 


Pacific  Coast  Shipments  May  Increase 

Shippers  of  the  country,  through  es- 
timates submitted  to  the  Shippers'  Re- 
gional Advisory  Boards  indicate  the 
expected  carload  shipments  of  the  29 
principal  commodities  in  the  fir-t  quar- 
ter of  1931,  (January,  February  and 
March)  will  be  approximately  6,568,456 
cars,  a  reduction  of  380.607  cars  or  5.5 
per  cent  below  the  same  period  in  1930. 
The  Shippers'  Regional  Advisory  Boards 
have  a  membership  of  more  than  16,000 
persons  representing  every  section  of 
the  United  States  and  virtually  every 
industry,  including  agriculture,  to  be 
found  in  this  country. 

Fxcept  for  the  Pacific  Coast  board, 
which  covers  California.  Arizona.  Ne- 
vada and  part  of  New  Mexico,  all  of  the 
13  Shippers'  Regional  Advisory  Boards, 
expect  a  reduction  in  transportation  re- 
quirements for  the  first  quarter  of  1931. 
The  Pacific  Coast  board  expects  an  in- 
crease of  3.8  per  cent,  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  an  increase  of  12.5  per  cent. 


Fewer  Grade  Crossing  Accidents 

A  marked  reduction,  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  in  the  number  of 
accidents  at  highway  grade  crossings 
is  shown  by  reports  for  the  first  nine 
mouths  of  1930  filed  by  the  railroads 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Accidents  at  highway  grade  cross- 
ings totaled  3.380  for  the  first  nine 
months  period,  a  reduction  of  709  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  in  1929.  Fa- 
talities resulting  from  such  accidents 
totaled  1.448  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1930.  a  reduction  of  263  compared 
with  the  first  nine  months  of  1929, 
while  person-  injured  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1V30  totaled  3,831,  a  reduction 
of  853  compared  with  1929.  For  Septem- 
ber alone,  there  were  385  accidents  at 
highway  grade  crossing-,  a  reduction  of 
13'.  under  September.  1929,  while  162 
fatalities  were  reported  as  caused  by 
those  accidents.  This  was  a  reduction  of 
45  compared  with  the  number  reported 
for  September,  1929.  Persons  injured  in 
highway  grade  crossing  accidents  in 
September.  1930,  totaled  438,  compared 
with  598  in  the  same  month  the  pre- 
ceding year. 
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Prevent  Disastrous  Explosions 


^uthout  Syphons 


Explosion  caused  by  crown  sheet  failuredue  to  low  water.  Result: 
two  deaths,  three  seriously  injured  and  heavy  financial  loss. 


Chi. 


Another  explosion  caused  by  low  water,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  engineer  and  firemen  and  property  damage  of  $32,500. 

From  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report 

f  Inspector  — Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

"There  seems  little  question  that  where  fireboxes  are  equipped  with  Thermic 
Syphons,  properly  applied,  such  explosions  (as  illustrated  above)  will  be 
avoided  by  hindering  any  great  area  of  the  crown  sheet  from  becoming 
overheated  due  to  low  water  prior  to  the  failure  of  the  sheet  in  front 
of  or  between  the  Syhons,  thus  precluding  the  probability  of  the  entire 
crown  sheet  being  blown  down  or  the  firebox  from  being  blown  out." 


J' 


Typical  case  of  low  water  in  a  Syphon-equipped  loco~ 
motive.  Damagewasslightwithnofatalitiesnor  injuries. 


°^t^  locomotive  Firebox  Company 

new  YORK         CHICAGO  Montreal 
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The  Bird -Archer  Blow-OK  Muffler. 

B-A  Blow-Off  Muffler 

An  entirely  new  type  of  blow-off 
muffler  that  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  conventional  types  has  recently 
been  perfected  by  the  Bird-Archer 
Company.  The  B-A  muffler  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  separator  and  is  mounted 
on  top  of  the  boiler.  The  separation 
of  the  steam  and  water  is  accomplished 
by  the  application  of  the  centrifugal 
principle.  The  blow-down  enters  the 
the  cylindrical  muffler  tangentialh .  The 
water  is  thrown  to  the  outside  and  is 
drained  off  by  gravity  and  delivered  to 
the  track.  The  steam  is  discharged 
vertically  into  the  air  much  like  the 
discharge  of  the  pops,  except  that  there 
is  much  less  noise. 

The  advantages  of  this  design  lie 
in  the  perfect  disposal  of  the  blow- 
down  with  safety  to  all  concerned.  The 
Steam  is  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as 
to  cause  no  obstruction  to  the  engine- 
men's  vision.  There  is  no  danger  to 
switch  crews  riding  on  the  footboards. 
The  design  of  this  muffler  provides  free 
passage  of  the  blow-down  without  any 
obstruction.  There  is  nothing  to  clog 
up.  Obviously,  this  muffler  can  cause 
no  disturbance  to  the  ballast  nor 
trouble  due  to  blowing  cinders  or  sand 
into  the  journals.  With  the  B-A  muf- 
fler it  is  possible  to  blow  the  boiler  at 
any  time,  regardless  of  wind  or  way- 
side conditions. 


The  New  Exide  Battery 

The  increasingly  improved  standards 
of  railway  car  lighting  practice  during 
the  past  decade  are  requiring  a  higher 
standard  of  quality  and  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  materials  that  go  into 
car  lighting  usage.  That  the  engineer 
is  demanding  and  securing  better  ma- 
terials today  than  ever  before  cannot  be 
more  strongly  indicated  than  by  tin- 
widespread  and  general  usage  of  Exide 
Ironclad  car  lighting  batteries.  The 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  does 
not  believe  that  the  utmost  in  good 
car  lighting  practice  has  as  yet  been 
achieved.  This  company  realizes  that 
as  standards  have  been  improved  during 
the  past  decade.  m>  will  they  Continue 


to  improve  and  so  will  the  requirements 
continually  become  more  stringent  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  battery  which  may  be 
employed  for  this  most  important  serv- 
ice. Anticipating,  insofar  as  is  possible, 
the  needs  for  the  future,  this  company 
now  introduces  a  new  car  lighting  bat- 
tery built  around  the  unusually  worthy 
Exide  Ironclad  principle.  The  Ironclad 
positive  plate  is  fundamentally  different 
from  other  storage  battery  positive 
plates.  The  active  material  is  retained 
within  hard  rubber  tubes  sufficiently 
flexible,  however,  to  take  up  the  strains 
of  service  without  damage,  and  while 


\ew    Rxfde   Iron-CInd   Car    I  ilIhiml 
HnMery,  Type  E.  P.  T. 


the  active  material  is  retained  with 
minimum  loss,  the  electrolyte  may  freely 
penetrate  to  the  active  material  through 
a  series  of  fine  slits  in  the  tube.  This 
combines  the  light  weight  feature  of  the 
ordinary  pasted  type  of  construction 
with  the  ruggedncss  and  long  life  in- 
herent in  the  modified  Plante  type  of 
construction,  such  as  Chloride  Accumu- 
lator. This  new  battery,  type  EPT,  has 
as  its  foundation  the  long  life  and 
trouble-free   Ironclad  principle  and  in- 


corporates  with  this  principle  numerous 
features  which  will  insure  uninterrupted 
battery  service,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
materially  decrease  battery  maintenance 
and  attention. 

This  new  battery  is  conservatively 
rated  on  the  eight  hour  basis  at  50  am- 
pere hours  per  positive  plate  and  is  ob- 
tainable in  sizes  from  200  ampere  hours 
to  600  ampere  hours  to  600  ampere  hours 
in  steps  of  100  ampere  hours. 


Transite,  a  J.-M.  Product 

More  than  70  years  have  passed  since 
Johns-Manville  first  began  manufactur- 
ing building  materials.  During  that  time 
the  enormous  strides  made  in  industrial 
methods  and  processes  have  placed  in- 
creasingly heavy  demands  upon  rooting, 
siding  and  other  building  materials. 
Johns-Manville  has  kept  step  with  this 
advance,  meeting  new  demands  with 
new  products;  anticipating  t  u  t  U  r  e 
growth  with  foresight  that  has  led  to 
greater  economies,  and  removed  from 
the  shoulders  of  executives  the  burden 
of  problems  that,  but  for  J.-M.  mate- 
rials, would  not  be  easily  solved.  One  of 
these  materials,  solving  many  industrial 
problems,  is  Transite.  The  company  has 
just  issued  an  illustrated  bulletin  de- 
scribing this  material  and  its  uses.  A 
copy  may  be  had  upon  application  to 
any  Johns-Manville  branch.  There  are 
66  such  branch  offices. 


For  Carrying  the  Mail  $127,000,000 

The  postoffice  appropriation  bill 
passed  recently  by  congress  provides  127 
million  dollars  for  inland  transportation 
of  the  mails  by  railroads,  and  for  mail 
messenger  service  in  the  fiscal  year  1932. 


Four  railroads  in  New  York  State 
have  agreed  to  place  contracts  to  elimi- 
nate 77  grade  crossings  at  a  cost  of  27 
million  dollars. 
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When 


conomy 

Holds  the  Stage 


HE  extra  degree  of  con- 
sideration   that    is  now 
being  given  to  operating 
economies  is  welcomed  most  heartily  by  the 
Dearborn  Chemical  Company. 

This  attitude  invites  studied  attention  to  the  accom- 
plishments for  which  we  stand.  It  enables  us  to  lay 
particular  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  the 
Dearborn  Chemical  Company  produce  full  and  com- 
plete correction  of  water  troubles  at  all  times  and  an 
unvarying  degree  of  rigid  economy  year  in  and  year 
out  regardless  of  conditions.  The  present  period  re- 
quires no  change  of  front  to  enable  us  to  function  with 
complete  effectiveness  for  you  in  this  period  when 
ECONOMY  holds  the  stage. 

The  Dearborn  representative  has  a  story  to  tell  you 
and  a  record  to  show  you  in  keeping  with  your  pro- 
gram of  strict  economy  and  complete  control  of  scale 
formation,  foaming,  pitting  and  corrosion  in  your  loco- 
motive boilers. 

Consider  the  thoroughly  logical  and  scientific  meth- 
ods of  this  company:  The  gallon  samples  of  your 
water  supplies  received  at  the  Greater  Dearborn  Lab- 
oratories are  analyzed  carefully  according  to  the  most 
modern,  scientific  processes.  These  analyses  and  a 
description  of  your  operating  conditions  are  our  guide 
in  producing  the  treatment  required  to  overcome  the 
harmful  tendencies  which  the  analyses  reveal.  The 
Dearborn  service  men  assist  you  in  working  out  the 
simple  details  of  introducing  the  treatment  into  your 
water   supply   in   the   quantities   required.  Especially 


valuable  in  this  capacity  are  the  small,  inexpensive 
Dearborn  Treating  Plants. 

Dearborn  treatment  enters  the  boiler  with  the  feed 
water.  It  functions  at  operating  temperatures  where 
reactions  are  rapid  and  are  completed  with  a  minimum 
of  treating  material.  If  variations  occur  in  your  water 
supplies,  the  Dearborn  Laboratories  are  available  for 
all  necessary  additional  analytical  work  in  suiting  the 
treatment  to  the  changing  conditions.  Dearborn  re- 
sponsibility and  Dearborn  service  accompany  Dearborn 
products  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  work 
they  are  designed  to  do. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  railroads  and  power  plants 
in  the  world  use  Dearborn  treatment.  Many  of  them 
have  inaugurated  Dearborn  service  in  periods  when 
ECONOMY  has  held  the  stage — and,  having  true 
ECONOMY  and  complete  correction  thoroughly 
demonstrated,  have  continued  to  use  Dearborn  prod- 
ucts year  after  year  as  a  necessary  aid  in  steam  produc- 
tion. Thus,  the  economy  searched  out  and  used,  be- 
came constant  and  benefited  the  years  of  increased  pros- 
perity that  followed, — and  economy,  such  as  this,  lowers 
costs  and  helps  speed  prosperity's  return. 

Why  not,  at  this  time,  check  up  and  compare  your 
costs  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  you  are  using 
to  overcome  scaling,  foaming,  pitting  and  corrosion? 
In  this  work  the  Dearborn  Chemical  C  ompany  stands 
ready  to  help  and  advise  you  either  through  our  repre- 
sentatives or  through  correspondence  with  our  office. 


Dearborn  Chemical  Company 

Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  NEW  YORK 
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Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

LOUISIANA. — The  New  Orleans  Pub- 
lic Belt  has  been  authorized  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  ex- 
tend its  line  4.9  miles,  involving  a  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  to  cost  about 
$20,000,000.  The  bridge  will  be  used  by 
highway  and  railway  traffic. 
MISSOURI.  -Permission  has  been  giv- 
en the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of 
St.  Louis  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  operate  over  the  Mu- 
nicipal bridge  owned  by  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  The  municipality  will  lay  about 
six  miles  of  double  track  connections 
to  cost  about  $3,250,000. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. —  The  Charles- 
ton &  Western  Carolina  and  the  Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield  &  Ohio  have  permis- 
sion to  build  a  2-mile  connecting  line 
here  to  cost  about  $600,000. 
TEXAS. — Ground  has  been  broken  for 
the  new  branch  line  of  the  Fort  Worth 
&  Denver  City,  subsidiary  of  the  Colo- 
rado &  Southern,  to  run  from  Childress 
to  Pampa,  114  miles.  The  line  will  cost 
about  $4,250,000.  It  will  penetrate  the  oil 
field  of  Gray  county,  and  will  provide 
a  direct  outlet  for  a  large  scope  of  Pan- 
handle territory  to  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas. 

B.  C.  VANCOUVER.-  The  Canadian 
Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  the  North- 
ern Construction  Co.,  and  .1.  W.  Stew- 
art, Vancouver,  to  drive  a  tunnel  from 
Burrard  Inlet  to  the  company's  False 
Creek  yard,  to  eliminate  seven  street 
crossings.  The  tunnel  will  be  about  4,600 
feet  long.  It  will  cost  about  $1,750,000. 
to  be  paid  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
city  of  Vancouver  and  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Electric. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

ILLINOIS.— Chicago.  The  Burlington 
is  planning  to  build  an  express  terminal 
at  Canal  street  and  Roosevelt  road  to 
be  used  by  the  Railway  Express  Agency, 
to  cost  about  $600,000. 

The  Wabash  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
H.  A.  Peters  Co.,  Chicago,  for  an  en- 
ginehouse  at  Landers  yard,  to  cost 
about  $40,000. 

KENTUCKY.  — Martin.  The  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  has  let  a  contract  to  J. 
P.  Pettyjohn  &  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va.. 
for  a  combination  station  here  to  cost 
about  $41,550. 

NEBRASKA.— Omaha.  The  Union  Pa- 
cific has  let  a  contract  to  Peter  Kiewit's 
Sons,  Omaha,  for  a  two-story  passenger 
station,  repair  shop  and  garage  building 


for  the  I'tiion  Pacific  Bus  Transporta- 
tion Co. 

NEW  YORK.— New  York  City.  To 

provide  necessary  power  for  operating 
additional  multiple  unit  cars  recently 
placed  in  service,  and  to  take  care  of 
future  additions  to  passenger  equip- 
ment, the  Long  Island  Railroad  has 
appropriated  $1,51)0.00(1  for  nine  substa- 
tions to  be  built  in  the  suburbs,  and  the 
extension  of  transmission  lines  within  its 
electrified  zone. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Jenkintown.  The 

Reading  has  authorized  the  building  of 
a  station  at  this  point,  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  19  bridges,  13  on  the  Shamokin 
division  and  six  on  the  Perkiomen 
branch.  The  projects  will  cost  about 
$1,000,000. 

— Yardley.  In  connection  with  its 
electrification  program  from  Langhorne 
to  West  Trenton  the  Reading  is  plan- 
ning to  build  an  additional  substation 
here  and  a  coach  yard  for  electric  cars 
at  West  Trenton. 

WEST    VIRGINIA.  —  Prince.  The 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  let  a  contract  to 
Carpenter,  Major  Bros.  Co..  Inc.,  Clif- 
ton Forge,  Va..  to  enlarge  and  double 
track  Stretchers  Keck  tunnel;  cost  $1,- 
084.000. 

— White  Sulphur.  Another  contract 
has  been  let  to  the  Walton  Construction 
Co.,  Roanoke,  Va,,  to  enlarge  White 
Sulphur  tunnel,  to  cost  about  $118,000. 

— Handley.  A  contract  has  been  let 
to  W.  P.  Thurston  Co..  Inc..  Richmond, 
Va.,  for  extending  six  stalls  of  the  en- 
ginehouse  here  to  cost  $4(>.287. 


Passenger  Cars 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  25 
sleeping  cars,  10  coaches,  10  tourist  cars, 
the  frames  to  be  built  by  the  Canadian 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  and  the  cars  to  be 
completed  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  shops 
at  Angus;  10  baggage  and  express  cars 
from  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
The  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  two  cafe  cars 
from  the  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Locomotive  Orders 

"We  have  inquiries  tor  about  100  lo- 
comotives for  foreign  purchases,  and  by 
and  by  this  business  will  begin  to  de- 
velop, for  no  country  can  do  business 
without  locomotives,"  says  a  news  dis- 
patch, quoting  Samuel  M.  Vauclain, 
chairman  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  "And  with  our  business  I  look 
for  January  to  be  better  than  Decem- 


ber, and  February  should  be  better  than 
January." 

Reports  from  the  department  of  com- 
merce state  that  November,  1930,  ship- 
ments of  locomotives  from  the  principal 
manufacturing  plants  total  43,  compared 
with  50  in  October,  1930,  95  in  Novem- 
ber, 1929,  and  34  in  November,  1928. 
Unfilled  orders  on  November  30.  1930. 
totaled  93  locomotives  compared  with 
132  October  31,  1930,  403  November  30. 
1929,  and  155  November  30,  1928. 

Reports  of  Class  1  railroads  filed  with 
the  American  Railway  Association  show 
that  December  15,  1930,  there  were  5,335 
locomotives  needing  classified  repairs,  or 
9.6  per  cent  of  number  on  line.  This 
was  an  increase  of  233  locomotive*  over 
the  number  needing  such  repairs  De- 
cember 3,  when  there  were  5,102  or  9.2 
per  cent. 

On  December  15,  1930,  there  were 
8,704  serviceable  locomotives  in  storage 
compared  with  8,462  December  1,  1930. 
There  were  placed  in  service,  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1930,  a  total  of  744 
new  locomotives  compared  with  716  in 
the  same  period  of  1929.  New  locomo- 
tives on  order,  December  1,  1930,  to- 
taled 92  compared  with  299  on  the  same 
day  of  1929.  Locomotives  leased  or  oth- 
erwise acquired  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  figures. 

The  St.  Louis  &  Southwestern  is  in- 
quiring for  ten  4-8-4  type  locomotives. 

Orders  reported  since  the  December 
issue  include:  Canadian  National,  ten 
2-8-0  type,  to  be  built  in  its  own  shop 
at  Transcona,  Man.;  Canadian  Pacific, 
one  double-track  snow  plow  to  be  built 
at  the  Angus  shops;  Chilean  State  Rail- 
ways, four  electric  locomotives  from  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  M  tg.  Co.,  the 
cabs  and  mechanical  parts  to  be  built 
by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works; 
New  York  Central,  30  Hudson  4-6-4 
type,  and  10  of  the  same  type  for  ope- 
ration on  the  Big  Four,  all  to  be  built 
by  the  American  Locomotive  Co..  and 
10  of  the  same  type  to  be  built  by  the 
Lima  Locomotive  Works  for  operation 
on  the  Boston  &  Albany.  All  engine 
trucks  and  the  trucks  of  five  tenders 
will  be  equipped  with  S.K.F.  bearings; 
Reading  Co..  ten  2-1-2  freight  engines 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works; 
Salt  Lake  it  Utah,  one  60-ton  electric 
from  the  Westinghouse-Baldwin. 


Freight  Cars 

Reports  of  Class  1  railroads  filed  with 
the  American  Railway  Association  show 
that  December  23,  1930,  there  were  649,- 
314  surplus  freight  cars  in  good  repair 
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1905  A  Quarter  Century 


BUILDING  NEW  CARS,  OF  REBUILDING 
AND  REPAIRING  OLD  CARS,  HAS 
MADE  THE  NAME  "RALSTON"  OUT- 
STANDING AMONG  THE  CAR 
BUILDERS  OF   THE  WORLD. 


IS  YOUR  GUARANTEE  THAT 
ONLY  THE  FINEST  MATERIALS 
CAREFULLY  SELECTED  AND  TESTED, 
AND  SKILLED  WORKMEN,  UNDER  THE 
SUPERVISION  OF  COMPETENT  ENGI 
NEERS,  WERE  USED  ON  THE  JOB. 


THE  RALSTON 


STEEL  CAR 
COMPANY 


1931 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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and  immediately  available  for  service. 
This  was  an  increase  of  32,383  cars  over 
December  15,  1930,  when  there  were 
616,931. 

Surplus  coal  cars  on  the  same  date 
totaled  231,144,  an  increase  of  11.253 
within  a  week.  Surplus  box  cars  totaled 
347,780,  an  increase  of  18.277  for  the 
same  period,  while  surplus  stock  cars 
totaled  29,597,  an  increase  of  1021  above 
the  number  reported  December  15,  1930. 
and  a  total  of  14.598  surplus  refrigera- 
tor cars,  an  increase  of  1,115  for  the 
same  period. 

On  December  15.  1930.  there  were 
151,830  freight  cars  in  need  of  repairs, 
or  6.8  per  cent  of  number  on  line,  a 
decrease  of  4,053  cars  from  December 
1,  1930,  when  there  were  155.883  or  7.0 
per  cent. 

Freight  cars  in  need  of  heavy  repairs 
totaled  112,737,  or  5.1  per  cent  on  De- 
cember 15.  1930.  This  was  a  decrease 
of  307  under  December  1.  1930.  while 
freight  cars  in  need  of  light  repairs  to- 
taled 39.093,  or  1.7  per  cent,  a  decrease 
of  3,746  compared  with  December  1, 
1930. 

In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1930, 
Class  1  railroads  placed  75,936  new 
freight  cars  in  service,  as  compared  with 
7f>.77.s  in  the  same  period  in  1929.  Of 
the  new  freight  cars  installed  39,589 
were  box  cars,  an  increase  of  2.115  over 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1929.  There 
were  also  27. 5M  new  coal  cars  placed 


in  service  in  the  eleven  months  of  1930. 
a  reduction  of  1,074  under  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1929.  In  addition,  there  were 
installed  during  these  eleven  months  of 
1930,  3,622  flat  cars,  3,847  refrigerator 
cars,  913  stock  cars,  and  401  miscel- 
laneous cars. 

On  December  1,  1930,  there  were  3.884 
new  freight  cars  on  order,  compared 
with  30,569  on  the  same  day  1929,  and 
14.375  on  the  same  date  two  years  ago. 
Freight  cars  leased  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired are  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
figures. 

Enquiries  reported  since  our  December 
issue  include:  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie, 
1,000  to  1.200  steel  hopper  cars,  90-ton 
capacity;  Board  of  Transportation,  New 
York  City,  26  miscellaneous  service 
cars;  Canadian  National,  3.000  steel 
frame  box  cars,  50-ton  capacity,  and  ma- 
terial for  construction  of  500  refrigera- 
tor cars,  250  to  be  built  in  the  com- 
pany's shops  at  London,  Out.,  and  250 
at  Transcona,  Man.;  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
30  hopper  cars,  70-ton  capacity;  Free- 
dom Oil  Works  Co..  7  tank  cars; 
Fruit  Growers'  Express.  70  underframes 
for  refrigerator  cars;  Lehigh  Valley,  100 
55-ft.,  70-ton  gondolas;  Illinois  Steel,  15 
ingot  cars;  Union  Railroad.  20  air  dump 
cars,  50  cubic  yards  capacity. 

Orders  reported  since  our  December 
issue  include:  Canadian  National.  500 
composite  drop  end  gondolas,  70-ton  ca- 
pacity, and  500  50-ton  composite  gen- 


eral service  cars,  from  the  Eastern  Car 
Co.;  Canadian  Pacific,  250  refrigerator 
cars  from  the  National  Steel  Car  Co.,  35 
air  dump  cars,  and  40  gondolas  from 
the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  100 
flat  cars  from  the  Eastern  Car  Co.,  and 
25  tank  cars  to  be  built  in  the  com- 
pany's shops;  Carnegie  Steel,  20  flat 
cars,  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co., 
18  flat  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Co.,  and  30  gondolas  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.;  City  of 
Chicago.  1  hopper  car  from  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non Car  Mfg.  Co.;  Great  Northern. 
2,000  freight  cars,  to  be  built  in  their 
own  shops  during  1931;  MKT  Lines, 
25  cabooses  to  be  built  in  their  own 
shops;  North  American  Car  Corpn.,  50 
mechanical  refrigerator  cars,  known  as 
"  Frigicars",  to  be  built  in  their  own 
shops  and  leased  to  industries  and  rail- 
roads; Northern  Pacific,  frames,  sills 
and  steel  cross  members  for  1,000  re- 
frigerator cars  to  be  built  in  their  shops 
at  South  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Pennsylvania 
has  ordered  46,500  tons  steel  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  1.500  gondolas; 
Santa  Fc,  350  box  cars  from  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Co..  350  box  cars  from  the 
General  American  Car  Co.,  300  box  cars 
from  »he  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
500  refrigerator  cars  from  the  Pullman 
Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  and  22  all  steel  ca- 
booses from  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry; Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  25 
dump  cars  from  the  Western  Wheeled 
Scraper  Co. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

Harry  L.  Worman,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  for  the  Frisco  Lines  at 
Springfield.  Mo.,  has  been  elected  vice 
president  in  charge  of  operation,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Worman 
succeeds  J.  E.  Hutchison,  who  is  retir- 
ing at  the  age  of  70  under  the  company's 
rules,  although  he  does  not  entirely 
sever  his  connections  with  the  company. 
He  will  hold  the  title  of  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  president  with  headquar- 
ters in  Springfield.  Mr.  Worman  was 
born  in  Salem,  Ohio.  July  19.  1881.  He 
started  his  railroad  career  in  1898  with 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  as  a  machin- 
ist apprentice.  He  made  his  first  con- 
nection with  the  Frisco  Lines  in  1905 
as  a  machinist  in  the  Kansas  City  shops. 
After  many  promotions  he  became  mas- 
ter mechanic  at  Memphis,  and  in  1919 
he  was  appointed  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  with  complete 
charge  of  the  locomotive  department  of 
the  entire  road.  Mr.  Worman  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  motive  power 
in  1920. 


Charles  S.  Millard,  general  manager 
of  the  Big  Four,  with  headquarters  at 
Cincinnati,  has  been  elected  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  with  the  same 
headquarters.  Harry  A.  Worcester,  vice 
president  at  Cincinnati,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  at  the  same  point.  Mr. 
Millard  was  born  in  Louisville.  Ky..  May 
3,  1874.  He  graduated  from  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  of  Yale  I 'Diver- 
sity in  1896.  As  a  railway  engineer  and 
as  an  operating  officer,  he  has  been  in 
railroad  service  for  33  years.  He  has 
been  general  manager  of  the  Pig  Four 
since  April,  1924. 

The  Pennsylvania  announces  that 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  company,  succeeding  A. 
W.  Thompson,  deceased.  Mr.  du  Pont 
is  chairman  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Co.  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  General  Motors  Corpn. 

E.  W.  Smith,  vice  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  in  charge  of  operations  in 
the  central  region,  with  headquarters  in 
Pittsburgh,  has  resigned  to  become  co- 


receiver  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  J.  F. 
Deasy,  assistant  vice  president,  opera- 
tion, of  the  Pennsylvania,  succeeds  Mr. 
Smith.  F.  W.  Hankins,  chief  of  motive 
power  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  vice  president,  operations, 
and  will  continue  also  as  chief  of  mo- 
tive power.  Walter  S.  Franklin  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  assistant  to  vice  president,  operation, 
with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Franklin  was  formerly  president  of  the 
Detroit.  Toledo  &  Ironton  at  Detroit. 
Other  changes  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment are:  J.  C.  Rill,  superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  terminal  division,  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Ohio  division,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  N.  B.  Pit- 
cairn,  resigned.  Raymond  Swenk,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Cleveland  division, 
succeeds  Mr.  Kill.  J.  C.  Poffenberger, 
superintendent  of  the  Monongahela  di- 
vision at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Swenk.  J.  C.  White,  division  engineer 
of  the  New  York  division,  succeeds  Mr. 

Poffenberger. 
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The  roads  which  have  installed  this  luxurious  seat  have 
found  that  it  helps  to  increase  day  coach  travel.  It  is  a 
deep,  roomy  type  which  rotates  so  that  passengers  may 
face  the  windows  and  enjoy  the  scenery.  It  also  reclines 
to  any  restful  position  by  means  of  a  handily  located 
crank.  Never  before  has  so  much  luxury,  comfort,  and 
convenience  been  built  into  a  day  coach  seat.  Its  trim, 
pracKcal  design  permits  it  to  rotate  on  an  extremely 
small  radius  while  actual  cushion  space  is  increased 
approximately  two  inches  over  present  types  of  coach 
seats.  If  you  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  new  or 
replacement  seating  for  day  coaches,  it  will  be  well 
worth  your  while  to  seriously  consider  this  Heywood- 
Wakefield  chair  1 62  PSS.  Any  of  the  offices  listed  below 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  detailed  information. 


Heywood-Wakefield  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Heywood-Wakefield  Co.,  516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 
Heywood-Wakefield  Co.,  3 1  I  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
A.  W.  Arlin,  Delta  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
H.  G.  Cook,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  G.  F.  Cotter  Supply  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 
John  R.  Hayward,  Liberty  Trust  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
The  Railway  &  Power  Engineering  Corp.,  133  Eastern  Ave.,  Toronto; 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Canada 
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L.  U.  Morris,  formerly  superintendent, 
Los  Angeles  division  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  lias  been  appointed  assistant 
general  manager,  northern  district,  suc- 
ceeding T.  Ahem,  retired,  after  almost 
50  years'  service.  Mr.  Morris  began 
his  railroad  career  as  a  messenger  boy 
for  the  Santa  Fe  in  March.  1SK7.  He 
advanced  through  various  positions  in 
the  operating  department  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1904.  became  superintendent  for 
that  company  at  Wellington,  Kan.  He 
went  to  the  El  l'aso  &  Southwestern  in 
September,  1905,  as  superintendent  of 
the  western  division.  He  was  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  that  line  in 
1915,  and  held  that  position  until  the 
road  was  merged  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific in  November.  P>24,  when  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Rio 
Grande  division.  He  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Los  Angeles  division  since  July, 
1925. 

Other  changes  in  the  operating  de- 
partment of  the  Southern  Pacific  arc: 
C.  F.  Donnatin,  superintendent  of  the 
Salt  Lake  division,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Los  Angeles  division  at  Los  An- 
geles; C.  M.  Murphy,  superintendent, 
San  Joaquin  division,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Salt  Lake  division  at  Og- 
den;  J.  D.  Brennan,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, western  division,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent,  San  Joaquin  di- 
vision, at  Bakersfield;  H.  R.  Gernreich, 
assistant  superintendent,  Los  Angeles 
division,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
western  division  at  Oakland;  J.  J.  Jor- 
dan, assistant  superintendent,  ('oast  di- 
vision, at  San  Francisco,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  that  division, 
succeeding  E.  R.  Anthony,  retired;  A.  A. 
Lowe,  general  transportation  inspector, 
succeeds  Mr.  Jordan. 

Charles  T.  O'Neal,  vice  president  oi 
the  Buffalo,  Rochester  iK:  Pittsburgh  at 
Rochester,  has  been  elected  president 
and  director  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  O'Neal  succeeds  Thomas  C.  Powell, 
elected  chairman  of  the  board,  effective 
January  1. 

J.  H.  Walsh,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Quebec  Central, 
has  resigned  from  active  duty  as  of 
January  1.  Mr.  Walsh  will  continue  to 
hold  the  office  of  vice  president  and  a 
director,  and  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
G.  D.  Wadsworth,  assistant  general 
manager,  will  take  over  the  active  duties 
of  the  management  of  the  railway  with 
the  title  of  general  manager. 

The  Elgin.  Joliet  &  Eastern  an- 
nounces an  indefinite  leave  of  absence 
because  of  ill  health  has  been  granted 
P.  F.  McManus,  general  manager.  His 
duties  will  be  taken  over  by  S.  M.  Rog- 
ers, vice  president.  J.  E.  Reilly  has  been 
appointed    general    superintendent  with 

headquarters  at  Joliet.  111. 


I  .  U.  Horrid 


R.  W.  Brown,  general  superintendent 
of  the  eastern  lines  of  the  Baltimore  & 
•  >hio,  has  been  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  with 
headquarters  at  Jersey  City.  F.  G.  Hos- 
kins,  superintendent  oi  the  Baltimore 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Brown;  C.  M.  Shriver,  su- 
perintendent of  Baltimore  terminals, 
succeeds  Mr.  Hoskins;  P.  K.  Partee,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Baltimore 
division,  succeeds  Mr.  Shriver. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  made  the 
following  changes  in  personnel:  H.  C. 
Taylor,  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  eastern  lines,  with  headquarters 
at  Montreal,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
western  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Win- 
nipeg, succeeding  J.  G.  Sutherland,  de- 
ceased: T.  Hope,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Moose  Jaw  division,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Saskatoon  division  at 
Saskatoon;  J.  W.  Wilks  succeeds  Mr. 
Hope. 

E.  S.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Pullman  Company, 
and  J.  K.  Tully  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent, both  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

W.  J.  Jenkins  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  telegraph  of  the  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie,  with  headquarters  at 
Brewster,  Ohio. 

The  Nickel  Plate  announces  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  U.  W.  Edmonds,  super- 
intendent of  the  Peoria  division,  has 
been  extended  to  include  the  Indianapo- 
lis division,  with  headquarters  at  La- 
fayette. Ind.  E.  S.  Kirby  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Peoria  and  Indianapolis  divisions,  with 
headquarters  at   Peru.  Ind. 

The  Tremont  &  Gulf  Ry.  announces 


the  appointment  of  Albert  L.  Smith  as 

general  manager  with  headquarters  at 
Winnfield,  La.  The  office  of  superin- 
tendent has  been  abolished. 


Financial  &  I  ,ega1 

The  Northern  Pacific  announces  the 
appointment  of  E.  A.  McCrary  as  tax 
commissioner,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul,  succeeding  M.  T.  Sanders,  de- 
ceased. 

Herman  H.  Field,  general  counsel  of 
the  Milwaukee  Lines,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  has  retired  at  his  own  re- 
quest, but  will  retain  the  title  of  spe- 
cial counsel.  He  is  succeeded  by  Owen 
W.  Dynes,  general  solicitor.  Carl  S. 
Jefferson,  general  attorney,  succeeds 
Mr.  Dynes. 

Joseph  J.  Weiss  has  been  elected  vice 
president  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  succeeding  G.  C. 
Hand. 

Samuel  T.  Bledsoe,  general  counsel  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Lines,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  also,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York. 

The  Soo  Line  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  B.  Newhouse  as  general  auditor 
in  charge  of  revenue  and  station  ac- 
counts. J.  P.  Tonolli  has  been  appointed 
freight  and  ticket  auditor;  R.  A.  Muel- 
ler, freight  auditor,  has  resigned. 

James  G.  Blaine,  assistant  general  at- 
torney in  Missouri  for  the  M-K-T 
Lines,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  municipal 
judge  in  St.  Louis. 

Thomas  Kearns  has  been  appointed 
auditor  of  freight  and  passenger  ac- 
counts of  the  Western  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  succeed- 
ing C.  N.  Hotchkiss,  deceased. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

J.  S.  Sewall,  division  storekeeper  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  at  Clendivc.  Mont., 
has  been  appointed  district  storekeeper 
at  Brainerd,  Minn.,  succeeding  H.  L. 
Jones,  retired.  F.  G.  Drieling  has  been 
appointed  division  storekeeper  at  St. 
Paul,  succeeding  R.  G.  Becker,  trans- 
ferred to  Glendive,  succeeding  Mr. 
Sewall. 


Traffic 

The  Union  Pacific  System  announces 
the  following  changes  in  the  traffic  de- 
partment: C.  J.  Collins,  general  passen- 
ger agent  at  Omaha,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  passenger  traffic  manager;  J. 
P.  Cummins  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral passenger  agent,  and  L.  E.  Omer 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  passen- 
ger traffic  manager. 

Mr.  Collins  entered  railroad  service  at 
Columbus,    Ohio,   in    1907   as   a  ticket 
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Put 

the  PUNCH 

Into  Train  Movement 


#  A  disorganized  division  often  results  from  loss  of  a  few 
minutes  here,  a  few  there. 

•  Extra  power  for  a  quick  start,  faster  movement  through  the 
yards;  a  reserve  energy  for  emergencies  on  the  road  would 
smooth  out  the  trouble. 

•  To  get  this  extra  power,  some  roads  have  resorted  to 
larger  locomotives.  These  locomotives  cost  more  to  run, 
cost  more  for  maintenance  and  their  extra  power  is  used  but 
once  or  twice  over  the  division. 

#  In  The  Locomotive  Booster,  is  a  power  reserve  ready  for 
instant  action  that  is  applicable  to  every  locomotive.  A 
power  reserve  that  will  put  the  punch  into  train  movement 
and  enable  a  smaller  locomotive  to  do  a  given  job. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL 
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clerk.  In  1909  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant ticket  agent,  and  in  1910  he  be- 
came city  passenger  agent  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania. He  joined  the  Union  Pacific 
System  in  1910  as  traveling  agent  at 
Cincinnati,  and  later  became  Chicago 
agent  of  the  department  of  tours.  He 
left  this  position  in  l'^J'i  to  become 
general  passenger  agent  at  Portland.  He 
was  appointed  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  system  with  headquarters  at 
( )maha.  in  January,  1927. 

C.  H.  Pumphrey  lias  been  appointed 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Pumphrey, 
who  has  been  assistant  to  the  freight 
traffic  vice  president  at  Baltimore,  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  company  as 
messenger  in  the  general  freight  depart- 
ment at  Baltimore  in  1901.  Mr.  Pumph- 
rey succeeds  John  H.  Carroll,  Jr.,  who 
has  been  appointed  freight  traffic  man- 
ager at  Chicago,  succeeding  Stuart  A. 
Allen,  granted  leave  of  absence  because 
of  ill  health. 

S.  T.  Stackpole,  freight  traffic  man- 
ager for  the  Pennsylvania  at  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent at  Detroit,  succeeding  W.  M. 
Wardrop,  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  at  Chicago.  W.  R.  Cox,  freight 
traffic  manager  at  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
appointed  freight  traffic  manager  at  Chi- 
cago. W.  McL.  Pomeroy,  general 
freight  agent  at  Philadelphia,  succeeds 
Mr.  Cox.  W.  B.  Hopkins,  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent,  succeeds  Mr.  Pome- 
roy. Fred  Carpi,  division  freight  agent 
at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Hopkins.  E.  D.  Zeigler,  district  freight 
agent  at  Akron,  succeeds  Mr.  Carpi. 

C.  A.  Cairns,  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western. 


has  been  re-elected  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Western  Pas- 
senger Association. 

The  New  Haven  announces  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  traffic  depart- 
ment: J.  E.  McGrath,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager,  lines  east,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  general  traffic 
manager  of  the  New  Haven  Lines  and 
the  New  England  Steamship  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Boston.  The  position 
formerly  held  by  Mr.  McGrath  has  been 
abolished.  H.  A.  Poveleite,  assistant 
general  freight  agent  and  commerce  as- 
sistant, has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
general  traffic  manager  in  charge  of 
commerce  work,  with  headquarters  at 
Xew  Haven.  John  Douglas,  assistant 
to  vice  president,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager  in 
charge  of  solicitation,  with  headquarters 
at  New  Haven,  also  taking  over  the  in- 
dustrial development  work  upon  the  res- 
ignation of  E.  L.  Taylor.  J.  A.  Beahan, 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  has  been 
appointed  general  freight  agent  with 
headquarters  in  Boston.  H.  L.  Sheffield, 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  freight  traffic  man- 
ager in  charge  of  rates  and  divisions, 
with  headquarters  at  New  Haven.  J.  E. 
Redman,  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  New  Haven  Lines  and  general 
freight  agent  of  the  New  England 
Steamship  Co.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral freight  agent  at  New  York. 

The  Western  Maryland  has  made  the 
following  changes  in  the  traffic  depart- 
ment: M.  H.  Jacobs,  general  freight 
agent  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  appointed  freight  traffic  man- 
ager, solicitations,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters; C.  C.  Gray,  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  succeeds  Mr.  Jacobs;  E. 
L.  McCaulley,  general  freight  agent,  has 
been  appointed  freight  traffic  manager 
at  Pittsburgh;  T.  H.  Fee,  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager  at  Bal- 
timore; W.  S.  Burton,  general  foreign 
freight  agent,  has  been  appointed  for- 
eign freight  traffic  manager  at  Balti- 
more; J.  A.  Inglis,  chief  clerk  of  the 
eastern  freight  traffic  committee,  U.  S. 
Railroad  Administration,  at  New  York, 
has  joined  the  Western  Maryland  as  for- 
eign freight  agent  at  Baltimore. 

The  Northern  Pacific  announces  the 
following  changes  in  the  traffic  depart- 
ment: J.  R.  Roddy,  general  agent  at 
Spokane,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  at 
Duluth.  Minn.,  succeeding  J.  I.  Thomas, 
who  retires  under  pension  rules  after 
more  than  47  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice. T.  A.  Murphy,  general  agent  at 
San  Francisco,  succeeds  Mr.  Roddy. 
R.  J.  Tozer,  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  at  Seattle,  succeeds  Mr.  Murphy. 
C.  L.  Townsend.  assistant  general  pas- 


senger agent  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul,  succeeds  Mr.  Tozer.  M.  E.  Harlan, 
general  agent  in  the  passenger  depart- 
ment at  Chicago,  succeeds  Mr.  Towns- 
end. 

E.  H.  Lewis,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Northern  Railway, 
has  been  appointed  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  and  assistant  to  the 
president,  succeeding  J.  R.  Hackett,  vice 
president  and  traffic  manager,  deceased. 

F.  H.  Hocken,  assistant  to  the  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  freight  traf- 
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tic  manager  in  charge  of  solicitation, 
with  headquarters  as  before  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

George  W.  Wood,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  general  through  freight  agent 
at  Cincinnati,  succeeding  R.  H.  Vaughn, 
retired.  A.  M.  Glassmeyer,  general 
western  freight  agent,  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  general  freight  agent,  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  Cincinnati. 

Ray  F.  Clark,  agent  in  the  freight 
department  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Western 
at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  freight  agent  of  lines  in  the 
United  States,  west  of  the  Detroit  and 
St.  Clair  Rivers,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  H.  G. 
Schaeffer,  as  coal  freight  agent,  succeed- 
ing A.  T.  Allen,  deceased. 

Fred  D.  Miller,  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  on  the  Illinois  Central  at 
St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent  and  general  passenger 
agent  with  the  same  headquarters.  G.  R. 
Kimbel,  traveling  passenger  agent  at 
Minneapolis,  succeeds  Mr.  Miller. 
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The  American  Airways,  Inc..  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  C.  E.  Flem- 
ing of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  as  assistant 
genera!  traffic  manager  in  charge  of  air 
mail  activities,  with  offices  at  the  com- 
pany's Xew  York  headquarters,  122  East 
42d  street.  Mr.  Fleming  was  connected 
with  the  United  States  railway  mail 
service  for  14  years.  Since  1925  he  has 
been  associated  with  air  transportation, 
as  coordinator  of  traffic  with  National 
Air  Transport,  Inc..  and  general  traffic 
manager  of  Southwest  Air  Fast  Ex- 
press. 


Mechanical 

The  Burlington  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  J.  S.  Ford  as  master  mechanic 
of  the  Centerville  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Centerville,  Iowa,  succeed- 
ing C.  E.  Plott,  appointed  assistant  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Galesburg  and  East 
Ottumwa  divisions,  with  headquarters  at 
Galesburg,  111.  G.  E.  Johnson  has  been 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Oma- 
ha division  with  headquarters  at  Oma- 
ha, succeeding  Mr.  Ford.  The  position 
of  master  mechanic  at  Wymore,  Neb., 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  J.  Dietrich,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Lincoln  division,  has  been  extended  to 
include  the  Wymore  division. 


I..  E.  Omer 


The  Frisco  Lines  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  J.  W.  Surles  as  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  with  headquar- 
ters at  Springfield,  Mo.  F.  G.  Lister, 
chief  mechanical  engineer  at  Springfield, 
has   been   appointed   assistant  superin- 


tendent of  motive  power  succeeding  Mr. 
Surles. 

The  position  of  master  mechanic  of 
the  Missouri  division  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Lines  at  Shopton,  Iowa,  has  been  abol- 
ished and  B.  A.  Eldridge  has  been  as- 
signed to  other  duties.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri 
division  has  been  taken  over  by  J.  H. 
McGoff,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  eastern  lines  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

G.  S.  West,  master  mechanic,  Phila- 
delphia terminal  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  appointed  acting 
superintendent  motive  power,  southwest- 
ern division,  with  headquarters  at  Indi- 
anapolis. 

W.  R.  Wood,  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Great  Northern,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power,  with  headquarters  as  before 
at  St.  Paul. 

H.  E.  Bergstrom,  acting  shop  super- 
intendent on  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Brainerd,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed 
shop  superintendent,  succeeding  J.  P. 
Anderson,  deceased. 

The  Milwaukee  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  M.  D.  Bowen  as  superin- 
tendent of  work  equipment  and  welding, 
succeeding  J.  M.  Hayes,  deceased.  E. 
W.  Lollis,  general  superintendent  of  the 


A  NEW  ERA 


in  passenger  car  equipment  is  definitely  indi- 
cated by  continued  specification  and  purchases 
of  accessories  designed  to  create  a  more  favor- 
able impression  upon  passengers. 

OF  ALL  IMPROVEMENTS  CONTRIBUT- 
ING TO  RIDING  COMFORT  ON  MODERN 
TRAINS,  HALE  &  KILBURN  ROTATING 
AND  RECLINING  CHAIRS  ARE  MOST 
CONSPICUOUS. 

Ask  us  for  complete  information   about  this  equipment. 


HALE  &  KILBURN  SEATS 


'A  better  seat  for  every  type  of  modern  transportation  service 

HALE  &  KILBURN  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Works,  1800  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia 


SALES  OFFICES 


Hale  &  Kilburn  Co.,  McCoi-mick  Bldg.,  Chicago 
H.  M.  Euler,  53  First  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Frank  M.  Bodler,  903  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


E.  A.  Thornwell,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta 
W.  L.  Jefferies,  Jr.,  Mutual  Bldg.,  Richmond 
W.  D.  Jenkins,  Praetorian  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas 
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southern  district,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  has  bei-n  appointed  manager  of 
the  fuel  department  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. 


Civil 

R.  L.  Pearson,  chief  engineer  of  the 
New  Haven  Lines  with  headquarters  at 
Xew  Haven,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  manager.  E.  E.  Oviatt,  en- 
gineer maintenance  of  way,  succeeds  Mr. 
Pearson.  A.  L.  Bartlett,  maintenance 
engineer,  succeeds  Mr.  Oviatt.  W.  T. 
Dorrance,  designing  engineer,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  chief  engineer. 

The  Pennsylvania  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  R.  W.  E.  Bowler  as  en- 
gineer maintenance  of  way  of  the  north- 
ern division,  with  headquarters  at  Buf 
falo.  Mr.  Bowler  has  been  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Pittsburgh  division  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  last 
three  years.  He  succeeds  C.  L.  Barna- 
by,  deceased. 

Chester  T.  Dike,  engineer  of  main- 
tenance of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer  with  the  same  headquarters, 
succeeding  Walter  J.  Towne,  deceased. 
James  A.  Peabody,  signal  engineer,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeds  Mr. 
Dike.  Robert  A.  Sheets,  assistant  -iK 
nal  engineer,  succeeds  Mr.  Peabody. 

The  Burlington  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  H.  G.  Dalton  as  engineer 
of  buildings,  succeeding  W.  T.  Krausch, 

deceased. 

W.  C.  Perkins,  division  engineer  of 
the  Montana  division  of  the  (  >regon 
Short  Line  has  been  transferred  to  the 


Wiillt-r  Moss  Gravener 


Utah  division,  succeeding  M.  H.  Brown, 
Jr.,  transferred  to  the  Idaho  division. 
Both  will  have  headquarters  as  before, 
at  Pocatello,  Idaho.  These  changes 
follow  the  absorption  of  the  Montana 
division  by  the  Utah  and  Idaho  divi- 
sions. 


Obituary 

Walter  Ross  Gravener,  southeastern 
sales  manager  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries,  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  died  November  21,  aged 
58.    Mr.  Gravener  began  work  as  a  clerk 


in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power  on  the  Plant  System  Kail- 
road  (now  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line)  about  1890.  He  joined  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Castings  Co.  in  New  York  in 
1900  and  three  years  later,  when  this 
company  was  included  in  the  American 
Steel  Foundries,  Mr.  Gravener  was  ap- 
pointed salesman  in  the  New  York  of- 
fice. He  moved  to  Washington  in  1905. 
where  he  became  sales  agent  of  the 
southeastern  territory. 

George  H.  Campbell,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  died 
at  his  home  in  Roland  Park.  Md. 
December  25,  aged  74.  Mr.  Campbell 
had  been  assistant  to  President  Willard 
for  20  years. 

Henry  S.  Hanson,  vice  president  of 
the  International  Railways  of  Central 
America,  died  in  New  York,  December 
19,  aged  65. 

A.  S.  Wells,  chairman  of  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  of  Florida,  died  at 
Tallahassee.  December  16,  aged  65. 

George  E.  Evans,  executive  vice  pre  si 
dent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  died 
in  Louisville.  January  7.  aged  74. 

Carl  C.  Witt,  supervising  engineer, 
bureau  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  died  in  Wash- 
ington.  December   16,  aged  60. 

Charles  Ware,  former  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Union  Pacific,  died  at  Tulsa. 
(  >kla..  December  2.  aged  67.  Mr.  Ware 
retired  in  1916  after  34  years  of  railway 
service. 

A.  W.  Willcuts,  assistant  manager  of 
the  railroad  sales  department  of  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Inc.,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis,  died  December  14. 


HAS  ONLY  IS  COMPONENT  PARTS 

COMPARED  TO  146  IN  OTHER  TYPES  OF  SPRING  FROGS. 
FIVE  YEARS  SUCCESSFUL  USE  ON  MAIN  LINES  HAVE  DEMON- 
STRATED THEIR  MERIT  FOR  SAFE  AND  ECONOMICAL  SERVICE 

CONLEY  FROG  &  SWITCH  CO. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
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W.  I.  Jones,  coal  traffic  manager  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis,  died  in  that  city,  Decem- 
ber 4. 

H.  E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the 
Dakota  division  of  the  Rock  Island 
Lines,  at  Estherville,  Iowa,  died  Decem- 
ber 24. 

George  A.  Keller,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  car  service  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson,  died  at  his  home  in  East 
Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  December  10,  aged 
74. 

Walter  T.  Krausch,  engineer  of  build- 
ings of  the  Burlington,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in 
La  Grange,  111.,  December  9,  aged  61. 

B.  W.  Blue,  assistant  master  mechan- 
ic on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city,  December  12. 

C.  H.  Miles,  for  many  years  general 
agent  passenger  department  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Lines  at  San  Francisco,  died 
January  2. 

J.  J.  Clark,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
died  in  Chicago,  December  13,  aged  47. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

T.  K.  Quinn  of  Cleveland  and  Charles 
E.  Wilson  of  Bridgeport,  have  been  elect- 
ed vice  presidents  of  the  General  Electric 


Co.  H.  H.  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  has 
been  elected  a  commercial  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  district,  and 
J.  L.  Buchanan  of  Bridgeport,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  General  Electric 
Supply  Corpn.  Charles  E.  Patterson, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the  merchan- 
dise department,  and  Cummings  C.  Ches- 
ney,  one  of  the  two  vice  presidents  in 
charge  of  manufacturing,  have  retired. 
P.  B.  Zimmerman  of  Cleveland,  sales 
manager  of  the  refrigeration  department, 
has  been  appointed  manager,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Quinn.  J.  W.  Kewley,  Cleve- 
land, acting  manager  of  the  incandescent 
lamp  department,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  department.  T.  W. 
Freeh,  who  was  given  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  as  manager  of  the  lamp  depart- 
ment to  head  the  RCA  Radiotron  Co., 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  has  been  given  an  ad- 
ditional year's  leave.  F.  W.  Peek  has 
been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  works,  succeeding 
Guiseppi  Faccioli,  retired. 

According  to  an  announcement  from 
the  Estate  of  Frederic  Hackman,  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  Hack- 
man  duplex  trackliners,  combination 
trackliners,  Idol  trackliners  and  lining 
bars  will  hereafter  be  handled  by  the 
Hackman  Trackliner  Co.,  4.31  So.  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago.  A  new  bulletin 
describing  these  devices  has  just  been 


published,  and  those  interested  are  in- 
vited to  write  for  a  copy. 

The  general  office  of  A.  E.  Pratt,  man- 
ager, and  the  eastern  office  o(  F.  H. 
Crawford,  manager  of  the  transportation 
sales  department  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont 
De  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  have  been 
moved  from  Parlin,  N.  J.,  to  1616  Wal- 
nut street,  Philadelphia.  This  depart- 
ment handles  the  sale  of  Duco,  Dulux 
and  paint  and  varnish  products  to  steam 
railroads,  electric  railways  and  the  ma- 
rine industry. 

The  Globe  Steel  Tubes  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, has  organized  the  Globe  Stainless 
Tube  Company,  a  subsidiary,  to  carry 
on  a  business  of  engineering,  designing 
and  manufacturing  of  stainless  tubes  and 
tubular  installations  for  corrosion  and 
heat-resisting  purposes.  Sales  will  be 
handled  through  the  same  offices  in  prin- 
cipal cities.  The  officers  of  the  new 
company  will  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Globe  Steel    Tubes  Co. 

Robert  W.  Woodruff,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  White  Motor  Co.,  an- 
nounces the  election  of  Ashton  G.  Bean, 
to  succeed  him  as  president  of  the  com- 
pany. Since  the  death,  in  September, 
1929,  of  Walter  C.  White,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Woodruff 
has  held  both  these  offices  and  also  the 
presidency  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company. 


WHATEVER 
THE  TREND 

of 

TRANSPORTATION 

AS  LONG  AS 

STEAM  LOCOMOTIVES 

carry  the  loads,  proper  combustion  in  the  firebox  will  be  an  economic  factor. 

ECONOMV 
ARCHES  •/ 

reduce  the  problem  of  imperfect  combustion  to  a  minimum  degree,  cut  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  eliminate  the  necessity  of  straightening  and  repairing  bent  arch  tubes,  due 
to  wedging  effect. 

A  BAFFLE  WALL  THAT  BAFFLES  ALL  COMPETITORS 

Economy  Arch  Company 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Mr.  Bean  and  W.  King  White,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Tractor  Co.,  have  been  elected  directors  of  the  White 
Motor  Co.  Mr.  Bean  was  for  a  number  of  years,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bishop  &  Babcock  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. 

The  Pangborn  Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  opened 
district  sales  offices  in  Cincinnati  and  Milwaukee.  Thomas 
J.  Dougherty  has  been  appointed  special  sales  engineer  at 
the  home  office  for  the  Hagerstown  district. 

Claxton  E.  Allen,  manager  of  the  southwestern  district 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  lias  bu  n 
elected  a  commercial  vice  president  of  the  company  with 
headquarters  at  East  Pittsburgh. 

The  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Massillon 
Bridge  &  Structural  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  have  been  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works, 
with  general  offices  in  the  H.  W.  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh; 
The  officers  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works  are  to  continue 
as  the  officers  of  the  new  company. 

Paul  Llewellyn,  formerly  president  of  the  Interstate  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Em- 
pire Steel  Corpn.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Union  Railway  Equipment  Co.  has  appointed  I.  L. 
Ward,  Pacific  Coast  representative  with  headquarters  at 
503  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 

J.  R.  Shea  and  B.  M.  Brownell  have  organized  the  Shea- 
Brownell  Company  with  offices  in  the  Syndicate  Trust  Build- 
ing, St.  Louis,  to  sell  railway  and  industrial  equipment.  Mr. 
Shea  and  Mr.  Brownell  were  formerly  associated  with  H.  B. 
Wilson  &  Co. 

The  R.  H.  Hyland  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  rep- 
resentative of  theVerona  Tool  Works  in  the  Chicago  terri- 
tory, succeeding  Porter  Laughlin,  resigned. 


CAST  STEEL  WINGS  TELESCOPIC  BRACES 

JORDAN  TYPE  "A" 
COMPOSITE  SPREADER-DITCHERS 

Are  Universal  Material  Handling  Machines. 

They  will  handle  all  materials  within  24  feet 
or  center  of  track  and  are  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  motive  power. 

They  can  be  used  as  Ditcher — Spreader — Snow 
Plow — Ballast  Shaper — Ballast  Plow — Roadbed 
Shaper. 

^^^jfcj^^fe^.      For  Anx  Special  Roadbed  Problem  or 

*HU»ANlftREAl>Ea         f py   /.„,.,/„.,.  ln(0ymalion  Address 

O.  F.  JORDAN  CO. 

WALTER  J.  RILEY,  Presiden  t 
EAST  CHICAGO  INDIANA 
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60%  Repeat  Orders ♦♦♦ 

OVER  60%  of  our  work  for  railroads  has  been  repeat  orders — a 
significant  fact  to  those  contemplating  new  shops,  terminals  and 
power  plants. 

Railroads  we  have  served  more  than  once — with  the  number  of  major 
authorizations — are  as  follows: 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  2 

Baltimore  6k  Ohio  Railroad  4 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  4 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  4 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  4 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  3 

Chicago,  Burlington  6k  Quincy  Railroad  2 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  6k  Pacific  Railway  3 

Chicago  6k  Alton  Railroad  2 

Erie  Railroad  2 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  5 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway  4 

New  York,  New  Haven  6k  Hartford  Railroad  3 
New  York,  Westchester  6k  Boston  Railway  5 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  9 
Southern  Railway  6 

Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis  3 
Wabash  Railway  3 


United  Engineers  &  Constructors 

Incorporated 

Dwight  P.  Robinson,  president 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW   YORK  NEWARK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

LOS  ANGELES  MONTREAL  TORONTO  BUENOS   AIRl  s  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


M  A  X  I  M  U  M     RETURN     TO     CLIENTS     PER     DO  LLAR  INVESTED 


TIME  WAS  WHEN 


'  ■  «»•»» "  "  .......  vw<p» 

BUT  TODAY 


the  method  of  loading 
engines  was  to  have  a 
locomotive,  by  moving, 
raise  a  tub  of  coal  on  a 

rope,  and  a  hostler,  with  the  aid  of  a  boom  derrick,  would  upset  the  tub  upon  the  engine  tender. 
A  slow  method  which  cost  30c  per  ton  handling. 

a  laborer  simply  touches  a  push  button  and  the 
'N.   &   W."   TYPE   ELECTRIC  ENGINE 
COALER  does  the  job  automatically,  quicker, 
more  efficiently,  for  5c  or  less  a  ton. 


83%  Savings 
effected  over 
the  old  method 
of  coaling. 

Prices  are 
reasonable. 
Quotations 
upon  request. 


"N.  &  W."  Type  combined  electric  engine  coaler,  cinder  and  sand  plant  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  at  Akron,  Ohio,  designed  and  built  in  1930,  by: 

ROBERTS  AND  SCHAEFER.C0. 


ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 
CHICAGO  -U  S.A 
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MADE  BY 

RAESTOM 

A  GUARANTEE  BACKED  BY  25  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  THAT  HAS  MADE  THE  NAME 
"RALSTON"  OUTSTANDING  AMONG  THE 
CAR  BUILDERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


50  TON  STEEL  GONDOLA  CAR  W  ITH  WOODEN  HOOK  FOR  I'  Kit  K  MARQ1  ETTE]  J 


The  Ralston  Plant  is  equipped  to  Build  New  Cars,  to  Rebuild  and 
Repair  Old  Cars,  and  Supply  Repair  Parts.    All  work  performed  by 
Skilled  Workmen  under  expert  Engineering  Supervision. 

THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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FEATURES  for  February,  1931 

The  cover,  a  photograph,  Edward  B.  McClill 

Taken  in  the  Concourse  of  the  Union  Station  at  Chicago,  About 
10  O'clock  One  Morning  in  December. 

Crossing  India  by  Rail,  George  W .  Early 

The  Gradual  Drift  of  Even  the  Princes  of  the  Troubled  Empire 
From  the  Traditional  Elephants  to  Steam  Transportation  is 
Described  Interestingly  for  Railroad  Readers. 

Building  a  Bridge  Across  the  Mobile,  G.  R.  Smiley 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  Construction  for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  Tells  How  the  Need  for  Heavier  Structures 
Has  Been  Met. 

How  You  Get  the  Rosaceous  Genus  Fragaria,      F.  B.  Houghton 
Moving  the  Perishable  Products  of  the  Land  Across  the  Nation  to 
Waiting  Millions  is  Described  by  the  Santa  Fe's 
Vice  President. 

Air  Transport  Development  in  1930,  E.  II.  Sharpe 

The  Author,  an  Official  of  One  of  the  Largest  Companies  Operating 
Between  the  Two  Coasts,  Tells  How  Stabilization 
of  Aviation  Progresses. 

A  Coaling  Plant  With  Suspended  Steel  Bunkers,    John  E.  Kalinka 

A  Test  Covering  Two  Years'  Service  of  This  Structure  is  Detailed 
by  the  Structural  Engineer  for  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago. 


Editorial  Comment, 

Little  Stories  About  Big  Men, 

News  of  the  Month 


Department 
Department 


Three  important  railroad  meet- 
ings are  scheduled  for  Chicago 
in  March.    That  is  the  situa- 
tion at  this  writing. 

The  first  meeting  on  the  slate  is  to 
be  that  of  the  National  Railway  Ap- 
pliances Association  in  the  Coliseum, 
Chicago,  March  9  t"  12  inclusive. 
This,  of  course,  is  related  as  always, 
to  the  sessions  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  at  the 
Palmer  House,  March  10  and  11. 

The  Traveling  Engineers'  Associa- 
tion is  to  meet,  according  to  the  latest 
advices  received,  at  the  Hotel  Sher- 
man, Chicago,  March  25  to  28,  with 
an  exhibit  by  the  R.E.M.A. 

At  the  same  time,  March  25  to  28, 
and  in  the  same  hotel,  the  Interna- 
tional Railway  General  Eoremcn's  As- 
sociation will  have  its  yearly  ses- 
sions with  a  program  of  genuine  in- 
terest and  value  to  that  group. 

March  30  to  April  1  has  been  an- 
nounced as  the  date  of  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Railway  Fuel 
Association.  This  will  be  at  the  I  totel 
She rman,  Chicago. 

The  point  still  to  be  demonstrated 
has  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing representatives  of  several  depart- 
ments away  from  home  at  the  same 
time.  If  this  can  be  adjusted  satis- 
factorily to  the  powers  much  benefit 
should  result  from  the  opportunities 
presented  railroad  men  to  meet  and 
confer  over  their  many  problems. 
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Two -Cylinder 
Super -Power  Locomotives 
Do  The  Work  of  Mallets 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS,  Incorporated 
LIMA,  OHIO 


For  the  Chesapeake  &.  Ohio  Railway, 
Lima  recently  built  the  world's  most  power- 
ful two-cvlinder  locomotives  of  the  2-10-4 
type. 

They  are  being  used  in  hauling  heavy 
coal  and  ore  trains  and  are  replacing 
Mallets  in  this  service,  with  the  following 
results: 

inrrvasvd  train  toad 
Mncrvasvd  spvvd  of  operation 
ftvervasvd  tuvl  t'onsumption 
ttvcrvasvd  maintvnanvv 

The  most  striking  result  is  the  decrease 
in  maintenance.  One  set  of  cylinders, 
drivers,  rods  etc.,  now  does  the  work  of 
two  sets  on  the  Mallets. 


Modern  Transportation  Now 
Takes  the  Elephant's  Job 


Crossing  India  by  Rail 

By 

Geo.  IV.  Early 


These  are  stirring  times  in  In- 
dia, as  all  the  world  knows. 
With  Ghandi  out  of  jail  again, 
at  least  while  this  article  was  be- 
ing  written;  princes  of  the  realm 
in  such  haste  to  go  somewhere  that 
the  beloved  elephants  have  been 
discarded  for  the  modern,  swiftly- 
moving  varnished  trains;  civil  dis- 
obedience fast  becoming  uncivil  ;  a 
tremendous  country  whose  millions 
of  people  are  rushing  here  and 
there  trying  to  learn  what  all  the  row 
is  about,  speed  seems  to  be  the  all 


For  an  American  railroad  man 
the  journey  across  India  is  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  adventure.  Gliding 
over  a  well-ballasted  roadbed, 
through  a  never-ending  panorama 
of  scenes  such  as  we  never  before 
had  gazed  upon,  the  powerful  Bald- 
win carries  us  in  a  few  hours  as  far 
as  the  pioneer  jungle  trail  blazers 
journeyed  in  a  month  of  hazardous 
travel  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

It  is  a  transformed  country 
wherein  pioneering  and  courageous 
railroaders  fought  heroic  battles 
ao-ainsl   animals  and   the  elements 


in  conquering  the  sun-steeped, 
fever-laden,  tiger-haunted  jungle, 
until  they  had  pushed  41, OCX)  miles 
of  steel  across  India. 

This  achievement  was  written  by 
the  bold  army  of  lighters  and  build- 
ers who  toiled  under  the  leadership 
of  Robert  M.  Stephenson,  son  ol 
"Geordie"  Stephenson,  father  of 
the  steam  locomotive.  Stephenson 
submitted  a  proposal  in  1X44  to 
the  Hast  India  Company,  then  in 
charge  of  India  for  the  British,  for 
the  construction  of  two  railways 
between  scacoast  and  interior. 
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After  the  bitterest  of  struggles, 
Stephenson  opened  the  first  steam 
line  in  the  Orient,  April  16.  1X53. 
when  lie  made  the  run  between 
Bombay  and  Tannah.  Today  that 
line  is  the  first  link  in  India's 
greatest  system,  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway 
thriving  cities  with 
important  interior 
producing  a  r  e  a  s. 
Between  I860  and 
1900,  a  total  of  25.- 
000  miles  of  rail- 
ways were  built, 
largely  by  private 
Capital  under  state 
guaranty  of  profit. 
Now  96  per  cent  of 
India's  lines  arc 
either  government- 
owned  or  control- 
led. 

It  was  an  ex- 
pensive task  from 
start  to  finish.  Sir 
John  I  .awrence's 
report  shows  that 
the  average  cost 
was  $80,000  a  mile, 
or  more  than  the 
Canadian  govern- 
ment paid  in  1930 
to  project  the  1  lud- 
son  Bay  Railroad 
across  the  sub- 
Arctic  muskegs,  far 
fro  m  civilization. 
The  present  rail- 
wax-  system  repre- 
sents an  outlay  of 
more  than  one  bil- 
lion. 200  million 
dollars.  These  lines 
stretch  all  the  way 
from  Ceylon's  coral 
strand  to  Afghan- 
istan, from  Bombay 
to  Calcutta,  while 
steam  lines  cross 
Siam,  to  the  East  ,  ,. 

linking  the  two 
countries.  Serving 
an  empire  nearly  two  million 
square  miles  in  area,  with  more 
than  320  million  population,  these 
lines  play  a  real  part  in  modern 
India's  new  era. 

There  are  14  first  class  lines.  14 
second  class  lines,  according  to 
gross  earnings,  and  25  third  class 
lines  which  act  as  feeders,  tapping 
remoter  areas.  These  are  all  fab- 
ricated into  the  famous  India  State 
Railways,  a  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  a  chief  commissioner 
acting  as  president  of  the  system. 

America's  leading  railways  em- 
ploy 1,400,000  to  1.600  000  men  and 
women.    India  has  a  most  cosmo- 


politan army  of  railroaders,  now 
aggregating  808,000,  of  which 
5.000  are  Europeans.  576.450  Hin- 
dus. 179.C00  Moslem.  14.416  Anglo- 
Indians,  and  .",3,643  "other  classes." 
If  the  American  railroader  believes 
he  has  a  tough  time  trying  to  satis- 
fy the  cosmopolitan  people  of  his 


•-Courtesy.  India  Stale  Railway 

Native  Pll&rimfi  Floeb  to  the  Train  in  Allahabad 
tf»   \  iii  nil  tht-  Yearly  Festival. 


country,  let  him  consider  the  diplo- 
macy needed  to  please  Bengalese, 
Mahrattas,  Rajputs,  and  Sikhs 
which  have  little  kinship  and  even 
less  friendship.  The  number  of 
"untouchables"  the  strange  caste 
system  enumerates  makes  railroad- 
ing a  nightmare  compared  with  op- 
eration in  most  lands. 

The  more  important  trunk  lines 
are  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula. 
East  Indian.  Bombay  and  Baroda 
and  Central  India.  North  Western, 
Bengal-Nagpur,  and  the  Madras 
and  Southern  Mahratta  lines. 
These  lines  arc  nearly  all  broad 
gauge,    measuring    five    feet  six 


inches,  which  is  preferred  to  that 
used  in  America  or  England  as  best 
adapted  in  meeting  the  peculiar 
climatic  conditions  abounding  over 
a  large  part  of  interior  India,  where 
terrific  cyclones  make  railroading 
a  hazard  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  Even  this  precaution  cannot 
keep  winds  from 
blowing  trains  off 
the  rails.  The  fact 
that  thousands  of 
miles  of  India's 
main  lines  are  oper- 
ated on  schedule  in 
face  of  such  handi- 
caps, testifies  to  the 
efficiency  of  t  h  e 
men  who  admin- 
ister tlie  lines. 

In  parts  of  inter- 
ior India,  during 
the  season  of  hot 
winds,  the  thermo- 
meter rises  to  120 
degrees  in  the 
shade.  Certain 
kinds  of  vegetation 
withers  and  burns, 
as  from  fire.  At  this 
season  all  doors 
and  windows  facing 
windward  in  the 
h  o  m  e  s  of  Euro- 
peans and  Amer- 
icans, are  covered 
with  thick  mats, 
kept  soaked  with 
water  thrown  on 
them  by  native 
servants.  A  railway 
service  w  i  t  h  o  U  t 
parallel  provides  a 
casket  at  stations 
enroute  for  unlucky 
travelers  who  may 
succumb  to  the  in- 
tense beat ! 

A  1  1  passenger 
c  o  a  c  h  e  s  h  a  v  e 
double-roofed  tops, 
while  in  the  hot 
season  the  addi- 
tional precaution  of  colored  glass 
windows  to  subdue  the  fierce  glare 
of  the  sun,  and  "thermantidotes," 
or  fast-spinning  electric  fans,  draw 
cool  air  into  the  car  through  blan- 
kets of  wet  straw.  In  the  window 
frames  are  "kus-kus  tatties,"  or 
mats  of  grass,  kept  damp  by  water 
dripping  from  a  refrigerator  in  the 
roof. 

Visitors  are  amazed  to  find  In- 
dia's leading  lines  using  the  very 
best  in  motive  power,  the  product 
of  American  and  British  shops. 
There  are  fleets  of  Baldwin  loco- 
motives, both  passenger  and  freight 
types,  in  service.    The  more  com- 
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moil  types  are  Mallet  2-6-6-2,  Pa- 
cific 4-6-2,  Mikado  and  Mogul  loco- 
motives, besides  fleets  of  electric 
passenger  engines  used  in  the 
Bombay  district.  Coal  burners  are 
in  the  majority,  with  an  increasing 
number  of  oil-burners  used  during 
the  excessively  hot  season,  when 
firing  the  furnace  would  be  disas- 
trous. 

European  and  Anglo  -  Indian 
races  provide  the  dependable  eagle 
eyes  that  highball  India's  trains, 
with  the  natives  keeping  the  fur- 
nace hot  and  doing  the  many  other 
tasks  involved.  Trainmen  and  con- 
ductors, ticket  sellers  and  takers, 
trackmen  and  shopmen,  of  neces- 
sity, represent  the  particular  caste, 
color,  or  religious  creed  best  adapt- 
ed to  serving  the  world's  most  cos- 
mopolitan conglomeration,  speak- 
ing 222  languages,  divided  into 
races  that  often  are  hostile  to  one 
another. 

It  took  engineering  of  a  high 
type  to  get  these  extensive  lines 
across  India.  In  making  the  trip 
between  the  west  coast  and  the  in- 
terior, we  pass  over  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  railroading  feats — 
the  famous  Thud  Gat  and  the 
Bhore  Gat  inclines  on  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Al- 
though built  a  generation  ago, 
these  two  inclines  are  still  counted 
as  outstanding.  Without  them  the 
natural  barriers  would  separate 
east  from  west,  and  cut  a  large 


part  of  India  off  from  direct  trans- 
portation with  the  sea. 

The  Bhore  Gat  incline  has  a  rise 
of  1,831  feet  in  15  miles;  there  art' 
25  tunnels  ranging  up  to  1.305  feet 
in  length,  with  eight  viaducts,  and 
a  reversing  station,  by  the  use  of 
which,  at  seasons  when  nature  pre- 
vents trains  being  operated  ahead, 
locomotives  may  be  reversed  to 
pass  around  the  obstacle  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route.  Here  we  have  rail- 
road mountaineering,  trains  ac- 
tually climbing  the  summits! 

Where  can  one  experience  more 
thrills  than  on  the  famous  narrow- 
gauge  line  reaching  romantic  Dar- 
jeeling?  This  is  a  tiny  line,  so 
small  as  to  seem  ludicrous.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  two  feet  wide.  Yet, 
narrow  as  it  is,  its  length  is  more 
than  50  miles,  and  it  winds  up  the 
mountain  side  in  such  a  multitude 
of  twists  and  turns  that  the  en- 
gineer can,  at  times,  carry  on  con- 
versation with  passengers  in  the 
last  car.  In  one  place  the  line  de- 
scribes the  figure  "8"  within  500 
feet;  and  several  times,  where 
loops  are  quite  impossible,  the  en- 
gine has  to  draw  up  one  incline 
and  then  push  it  back  up  another, 
thus  working  up  the  cliff  by  zig- 
zags. 

The  carriages,  or  "bogies,"  are 
almost  as  extraordinary  as  the  line 
itself.  They  are  only  nine  feet 
long  and  six  feet  high,  and  come 
to  within  nine  inches  of  the  ties. 


India  ■■ 
Nagpui 


in  Women  Coaling  the  Engine  : 
gpur.     Compare   This    With  the 
Modern    Coaling   Plant  Shown 
in  Another  Article. 


Vieeroy's  Special 
Pure  White 


s  India'*  Finest  Parade  of  VarnlHlied  Wagon* 
Concheft,  brawn  h>  :>  l*.-iir  or  Very 
RIfiek  Locomotives. 


Seated  in  one  of  these  little  boxes, 
wriggling  up  the  mountain  side 
and  shaken  violently  every  minute 
on  the  innumerable  curves,  the 
traveler  gets  a  sensation  not  sold 
at  any  amusement  park. 

To  haul  the  train  up  the  steep 
ascent,  the  infant  locomotive, 
weighing  only  nine  and  a  half 
tons',  toils  constantly,  for  seven 
straight  hours;  now  straining 
every  part  in  short,  quick,  ago- 
nising puffs;  now  halting  as  if 
breathless  and  exhausted;  but 
finally,  conquering  every  obstacle 
and  glistening  with  oil,  it  turns 
triumphantly  the  last  and  loftiest 
of  the  countless  corners,  and 
reaches  romantic  Darjeeling,  sur- 
rounded on  every  hand  by  tower- 
ing mountain  peaks. 

In  Bombay  we  may  visit  Asia's 
only  electrified  belt.  This  metrop- 
olis, like  New  York,  is  on  an 
island  22  square  miles  in  area. 
Until  the  introduction  of  electric- 
ity, on  February  3,  1925,  in  the 
G.I.jP  terminus,  nearly  all  the  1  .- 
200,000  people  were  packed  into 
this  little  area  like  the  well  known 
sardines  in  a  can.  Electricity  created 
scores  of  thriving  little  suburbs, 
served  by  more  than  a  hundred 
electric  trains  a  day.  Direct  cur- 
rent, at  1.500  volts,  supplies  motive 
power  through  overhead  conduc- 
tors. Passenger  service  is  main- 
tained by  niic  motor  car  and  three 
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or  four  coaches;  two  or  more  units 
are  hitched  together  to  form  a 
train. 

Several  crack  passenger  trains 
are  operated  on  the  trunk  lines,  the 
most  famous  heing  the  Viceroy's 
Special,  used  by  the  resident  gover- 
nor in  making  of- 
ficial visits.  Its  four 
pure-white  coaches, 
drawn  by  two  shin- 
ing black  locomo- 
tives, is  an  event 
wherever  it  may  go. 

In  the  regular 
service  a  number  of 
de  luxe  trains  are 
operated.  The  Im- 
perial India  Mail, 
running  nine 
month-  in  the  year, 
between  Rom  hay 
a  n  (1  ( '  a  I  C  U  1 1  a. 
serves  the  mail 
steamers ;  the  Pen- 
insula and  Oriental 
Weekly  Express, 
between  Bombay, 
Baroda  and  Central 
India,  meets  incom- 
ing steamer.-;  the 
F  r  o  n  t  i  e  r  Mail, 
which  travels  the 
1 ,450  miles  between 
Bombay  and  Pesh- 
awar in  forty-three 
and  a  half  hours,  is 
a  year  -  round  hot 
S  h  o  t.  Two  and 
three  sections  of 
this  train  are  oper- 
ated during  the 
tourist  season  the  865  miles  to  and 
from  Delhi.  The  arrival  of  the 
train  at  this  famous  resort  is  an- 
nounced to  the  Bombay  public  by 
the  flood  lighting  of  the  railway 
offices. 

The  many  religious  castes  and 
color  schemes  account  for  Indian 
railways  operating  the  greatest 
number  of  classes  of  cars  of  any 
system.  There  is  the  first  class 
serving  white  travelers  and  high 
class  natives;  the  second  class  for 
the  less  particular;  intermediate 
cars  carry  families  and  parties  with 
bedding  and  food ;  and  fourth  class 
provides  cheapest  service  to  natives 
of  all  ranks,  or  none. 

The  annual  report  of  the  railway 
board  shows  620,110,000  paid  pas- 
sengers carried  in  a  year,  although 
no  one  knows  how  many  actually 
took  a  ride.  No  less  than  a  half 
million  deadheads  a  year  infest  the 
lines,  and  make  double  crews  nec- 
essary on  most  passenger  lines; 
380,000  natives  were  made  to  pay- 
up  or  get  off  in  one  year;  countless 


thousands,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
pay,  were  booted  off.  On  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  line  259  trains  were 
stopped  to  check  up  on  passengers. 
Recently  some  Buddhist  priests 
have  come  to  the  rescue  by  teach- 
ing  the   natives   that    riding  the 


American 


cushions  without  a  ticket  is  a 
breach  of  the  five  precepts  which 
every  Burman  believer  is  enjoined 
to  observe. 

Boomers  in  India?  Well,  not  so 
one  could  notice  it.  Although  the 
"Road  to  Mandalay"  has  plenty  of 
romance  and  thrills,  it  is  a  tough 
place  for  the  shuffler  to  do  his  stuff. 


A  Railway  Pageant  in 
England 

Model  locomotives,  one  only  six 
inches  long,  to  a  full-sized  L.  M.  S. 
"Beyer-Garratt"  over  87  feet  long, 
and  a  miniature  electric  railway 
simultaneously  operating  five  trains, 
were  among  the  wonders  exhibited  at 
the  recent  Liverpool  &  Manchester 
Railway  centenary  exhibition,  at 
Liverpool.  The  exhibit  set  forth  in  a 
striking  manner  the  story  of  the 
progress  in  rail  transport  in  the  past 
100  years.  As  visitors  wandered 
through  the  luxurious  sleeping, 
lounge  and  dining  cars  of  the  "Royal 
Scot,"  the  "Flying  Scotsman,"  and 


the  "Ocean  Liner,"  all  crack  trains  on 
the  British  Isles,  later  to  climb  the 
footplates  of  such  famous  steam 
jacks  as  "The  King's  Own,"  with  its 
corridor  tender,  and  the  "Lord  Nel- 
son." it  appeared  the  limit  of  rail 
progress  had  been  achieved. 

Yorkshire  had  her 
share  in  the  pageant  of 
the  line,  as,  apart  from 
tank  engines,  built  for 
the  Haifa  Harbor 
Railway.  Palestine, 
and  the  Tanganyika 
Railway,  South  Afri- 
ca, the  London  & 
North  Eastern  Rail- 
way exhibited  a  Don- 
caster-built  triplet  res- 
taurant set  as  operated 
on  the  "Flying  Scots- 
man." 

J.  A.  Wool  ley, 
Sheffield  rail  engineer, 
exhibited  a  marvelous 
model  electric  railway. 
The  length  of  the 
tracks  was  54  feet 
each,  and  on  these  ran 
miniature  models  of 
the  "Royal  Scot," 
"Flying  Scotsman," 
and  Southern  Railway 
Company's  Pullman 
and  freight  trains. 
Trains  were  operated 
by  a  series  of  electric 
switches,  over  tracks 
which  ran  through  a 
tunnel,  and  past  sta- 
tion buildings,  signals, 
and  cabins,  built  to 
scale.  The  well  illuminated  Pullman 
cars,  with  pink  curtains,  tables  and 
table  lamps,  were  perfect  to  the  minut- 
est detail.  Four  passenger  trains  and 
one  freight  were  operated  at  the  same 
time,  traveling  in  different  directions. 

The  center  attraction  was  the  new 
L.  M.  S.  lounge  car.  Tn  a  setting  of 
Indian  greywood,  eight  large  easy 
chairs  and  a  settee  upholstered  in 
brown  leather,  the  last  word  in  mod- 
ern travel  comfort  was  shown.  Gold 
Nacrolaque  shades,  blue  silk  curtains 
and  a  Persian  rug  completed  the 
artistic  touch. 

Visitors  were  eager  passengers  on 
the  specially  constructed  replica  of 
a  train  of  1830,  drawn  by  the  old 
"Lion"  locomotive  formerly  used  on 
the  Liverpool  Dock  Estate,  with  rail- 
way employes  attired  in  the  uniform 
of  a  century  ago.  The  circular  trip 
of  this  historic  train  carried  the  vis- 
itors past  the  stage  of  the  open  air 
theater  in  which  the  pageant  of  trans- 
port was  exhibited,  and  where  3,500 
performers  entertained  hosts  of 
visitors. 


The 

Building 
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By 

G.  R.  Smiley 

Chief  Engr.  of  Construction 
L.  &  N.  R.  R. 


"V  It  Then  many  of  the  short  lines 
Y/Y/  of  railroad  now  forming  a 
part  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  were  built  locomotives  were 
of  small  weight  and  consequently 
light  bridge  structures  were  erected. 
When  some  of  these  lines  now  consti- 
tuting the  main  line  from  Cincinnati 
to  New  Orleans  were  put  in  opera- 
tion just  prior  to  the  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  locomotives 
weighed  about  54,000  pounds.  This 
weight  has  been  increased  ever  since 
until  now  the  heaviest  engines  in 
service  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
weigh,  exclusive  of  tender,  freight 
334,000  lbs.  (with  tender  524,000 
lbs.)  ;  passenger  328,000  lbs  (with 
tender  518,000  lbs.). 

Several  years  ago  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  began  a  program  for  recon- 
structing all  of  its  lighter  bridges  on 
such  lines  as  had  sufficient  volume  of 
traffic  to  require  operation  of  these 
heavy  engines.  This  program  included 
grade  reduction  and  double  tracking 
at  various  controlling  points  over  the 
system. 

From  1906  to  1915  the  construc- 
tion of  a  double  track  freight  cut- 


A  Tunnel,  Driven  :{<>()  Feet  Through  Rock  Towering  200  Feet  Above  the 
L,.    &    ST.   Tracks    Near    Muliins,  Ky. 


off  around  Nashville,  from  Maple- 
wood,  Tenn.,  to  Mayton,  Tenn.,  a  new 
single  track  low  grade  line  from  May- 
ton,  Tenn.,  to  Athens,  Ala.,  revision 
of  grades  and  second  track  construc- 
tion from  Athens  through  Decatur 
and  Birmingham  to  Calera,  Ala.,  did 
much  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
traffic  on  the  line  between  Cincinnati 
and  New  Orleans.  But,  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  line  between  Cincinnati 
and  Maplewood  and  between  Mont- 
gomery and  Mobile  there  were  still  a 
number  of  bridges  too  light  to  carry 
the  heaviest  locomotives. 

In  1927  the  elimination  of  two  high 
viaducts  with  a  revision  of  line  and 
second  t  r  a  c  k  project  between 
Lebanon  Junction,  Ky.,  and  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Ky.,  which  also  included  a 
new  bridge  over  Rolling  Fork  River 
and  the  later  reconstruction  of  the 
bridge  over  Green  River  at  Munford- 
ville,  Ky.,  rendered  the  line  between 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Maplewood, 
Tenn.,  capable  of  handling  the  heavi- 
est engines.  Also,  in  1^27  the  last 
of  the  old  bridges  between  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville  was  reconstructed. 

The  work  mentioned  left  as  the 
only  weak  link  between  Cincinnati 
and  Mobile  a  stretch  of  15  miles  just 
North  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  which  part 
of  the  line  existed  two  bridges  that 
had  been  built  about   1871  and  de- 


signed for  what  today  would  be  con- 
sidered very  light  locomotives.  (  )ne 
of  these  bridges  over  the  Mobile 
River,  12  miles  north  of  Mobile,  af- 
forded an  interesting  problem  for  re- 
construction where,  near  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  the  Mobile  River 
meanders  through  a  cypress  swamp  in 
the  delta  of  the  Alabama  River.  Such 
land  as  you  find  in  this  swam])  lias 
bee.n  built  up  of  silt  carried  down 
the  river.  All  of  the  land  close  to 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  in  the  15 
miles  between  Hurricane  and  Mobile 
was  built  in  this  way.  The  railroad 
crosses  a  large  number  of  bayous  be- 
tween these  two  points  as  well  as  two 
long  crossings  of  the  Tensas  River 
and  the  Mobile  River.  There  are  22 
crossings  of  water  either  by  bridge  or 
trestle  between  Hurricane  and  Mo- 
bile. 

When  this  part  of  the  line  was  lo- 
cated fairly  good  crossings  of  all  oi 
these  streams  were  obtained  by  first 
surveying  and  mapping  then:,  then 
projecting  the  line  on  paper  and  af- 
terward staking  it  out,  no  easy  matter 
because  of  the  dense  swamp  growths. 

The  original  Mobile  River  bridge, 
built  about  1871,  had  very  unusual 
piers.  These  were  constructed  of 
screw  piles.  Each  pile  of  the  piers 
supporting  the  fixed  spans  had  a  cast 
iron  screw  disk  fastened  to  a  six-inch 
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wrought  iron  stem.  Tlicse  disks  were 
screwed  down  into  the  sand  and  a 
combination  of  cast  iron  and  wrought 
iron  frame  or  deck  built  on  top  of 
the  piles.  Twenty  years  after  the 
original  construction,  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  strengthened  these  screw 
piles  with  creosoted  timber  piles  and 
timber  decks,  and  at  the  same  time 
reconstructed  the  fixed  spans.  In 
1900,  by  a  similar  method,  the  draw 
span  was  reconstructed. 

To  permit  operation  of  the  heaviest 
engines  it  was  again  necessary  in 
1927  to  reconstruct  this  bridge.  This 
was  done  on  exactly  the  same  cen- 
ter line  as.  but  2.6  foot  higher  grade 
than  the  old  structure.  The  new  piers 
were  located  to  come  between  the  old 
piers.  One  reason  for  the  new  loca- 
tion of  the  piers  was  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  interference  with  the  pass- 
age of  trains.  During  the  period  of 
reconstruction  of  the  bridge  there 
was  a  daily  average  movement  of 
about  60  trains  across  the  structure. 

The  old  bridge  consisted  of  five 
fixed  spans  each  142  feet  long  and  a 
swing  draw  span  260  feet  long,  cen- 
ter to  center  of  end  bearings.  The 
new  bridge  consists  of  799  feet  of 
heavy  creosoted  approach  trestle 
through  the  swam])  at  the  north  end 
followed  by  one  208-foot  through 
truss,  a  330- foot  through-swing  draw 
span,  then  two  208- foot  through  truss 
spans  and  an  80-foot  girder  span  at 
the  south  end.  Total  length  of  struc- 
ture. 1850  feet. 

Pier  No.  1  under  the  north  end  of 
the  first  208-foot  span  is  founded  on 
creosoted  piles  driven  to  a  maximum 
depth  of  67  feet  below  mean  sea 
level.  Piers  6  and  7  are  also  on  creo- 
soted pile  foundation.  Piers  2  to  5 
inclusive  were  sunk  to  a  maximum 
depth  of  56  feet  below  mean  sea  level 


by  the  pneumatic  caisson  process. 
The  average  depth  of  water  at  the 
site  of  the  piers  was  about  20  feet. 
The  character  of  the  material  through 
which  the  piers  were  sunk  was  sand, 
stiff  clay  and  coarse  gravel.  The  piers 
were  founded  on  this  coarse  gravel. 

The  distance  from  mean  sea  level 
to  base  of  rail  on  the  old  structure 
was  only  14  feet,  and  as  the  base  of 
rail  on  the  new  structure  is  2.6  feet 
higher  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the 
old  structure  throughout  its  full 
length  before  beginning  the  new  con- 
struction. Because  of  the  small  clear- 
ance between  the  water  and  the  struc- 
ture the  caissons  were  constructed 
with  very  little  free  board  so  they 
could  be  floated  under  the  old  struc- 
ture to  the  location  of  the  new  piers. 
The  caissons  were  constructed  in  a 
pontoon  or  large  open  deck  barge 
which,  when  the  caisson  had  been 
completed,  was  filled  with  water,  one 
side  removed  and  pulled  out  from  un- 
der the  caisson.  The  caisson  was 
then  towed  to  and  anchored  at  the 
site  of  its  pier. 

Prior  to  placing  the  caissons  the 
site  of  each  pier  was  dredged  to  a 
depth  of  roughly  10  feet  to  remove 
any  obstructions  that  might  exist 
within  that  depth.  A  great  many  logs 
were  found  in  the  sand  overlying  the 
strata  of  gray  clay,  most  of  them  be- 
low the  deptb  to  which  dredging  had 
been  carried.  Many  of  these  logs 
were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
but.  beyond  slowing  down  the  work 
caused  no  serious  inconvenience  to 
the  work.  The  principal  items  in- 
volved in  the  construction  were : 
64,692  lineal  feet  of  piles, 

1,584  cubic  yards  open  excavation  un- 
der water, 

5,392  cubic   yards   excavation  under 
compressed  air, 
717.027  FBM  timber, 

6,940  cubic  yards  of  concrete, 


234,407  lbs.  steel  in  caissons, 
1,786  tons  steel  superstructures. 
The  structure  was  completed  at  a 

total  cost  of  $720,000. 


Cease,  Desist  and  Also 
Discontinue 

The  New  York  Central  has  been 
denied  authority  by  the  public  utili- 
ties commission  to  operate  motor 
trucks  for  the  handling  of  freight  be- 
tween Cleveland.  Toledo  and  Dan- 
bury  and  intermediate  points.  In 
1925,  the  commission's  order  states, 
the  railroad  on  its  own  volition  began 
operating  trucks  paralleling  its  line 
through  this  territory  and  "proceeded 
to  divert  traffic  to  the  highway."  and 
as  a  result  of  such  diversion  discon- 
tinued its  local  freight  trains. 

Complaint  against  this  operation 
was  made  by  the  Ohio  Association  of 
Commercial  Haulers,  and  the  com- 
mission, in  August.  1929,  held  that 
the  railroad,  regarding  such  business, 
"was  a  motor  transportation  com- 
pany operating  without  authority, 
and  directed  it  to  cease  and  desist 
forthwith  from  operating  or  attempt- 
ing to  operate  such  unlawful  motor 
transportation  service." 

This  order  of  the  commission  was 
affirmed  by  the  Ohio  supreme  court. 
Following  this,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent order,  the  New  York  Central 
filed  an  application  for  a  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity.  The 
application  was  opposed  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Commercial  Haulers  and 
1 1  companies  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  trucking  business  with- 
in the  territory  involved. 


W  herever  there  is  a  human  being 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  kind- 
ness.— Seneca. 


The  prophet  who  predicted  1930 
would  be  "a  year  without  a  summer" 
still  is  missing. 


Only  three  passengers  lost  their 
lives  in  railway  accidents  on  British 
lines  last  year,  or  fewer  than  the 
number  killed  on  London  streets  ev- 
ery day. 


Boeing  System  has  placed  an  or- 
der for  a  million  and  a  quarter  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  for  its  transcontinen- 
tal and  Pacific  coast  mail-passenger 
plane  operations. 
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Out  of  Season  Luxuries 
theRailwaysTake  toYou 

By 

F.  B.  Houghton 

Vice  President,  Santa  Fe  System 


Once  upon  a  time  a  man  who 
found  difficulty  in  satisfying 
his  appetite  for  strawberries, 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son in  January,  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  United  States,  and 
followed  the  harvest  north  to  the 
Canadian  line,  eating  this  delecta- 
ble fruit  in  every  region  produc- 
ing it,  and  demoting  six  months  to 
the  adventure. 

That  was  when  the  transporta- 
tion industry  of  the  country  was  in 
its  youth.  If  he  were  with  us  now 
our  friend  with  the  penchant  for 
strawberries  would  go  about  Ids 
business  in  the  old  home  town  de- 
pending upon  the  railway  freight 
train  to  deliver  to  the  local  mer- 
chants his  favorite  species  of  the 
rosaceous  genus  fragaria,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  fresh  foods,  from 
wherever  produced  in  this  land  of 
promise  with  almost  the  speed  of 
first  class  mail. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this 
traffic  movement  is  that  the  straw- 
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berries  or  grapefruit  the  New 
Yorker  or  Bostonian  has  for  break- 
fast, the  spinach  the  doctor  directs 
him  to  order  for  his  luncheon,  the 
lettuce  and  avocados  he  uses  for 
his  salad,  and  the  meat  and  peas  he 
selects  for  his  dinner,  travel  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  miles,  and  are 
as  fresh  and  palatable  when  served  as 
when  boxed  or  crated  in  the  most 
distant  section  of 
the  United  States  for 
the  transcontinental 
trip,  regardless  of 
weather  conditions 
under  which  wide 
ranges  of  tempera- 
ture are  encountered. 

The  insulated  ve- 
hicle of  transporta- 
tion known  as  the  re- 
frigerator car,  mov- 
ing on  near-express 
train  time,  has 
changed  the  diet  of 
the  entire  popula- 
tion, a  n  cl  brought 
about  a  material  in- 
crease in  health, 
happiness  and  lon- 
gevity. Fresh  fruits 
and  fresh  vegetables 
have  become  daily 
necessities.  Consum- 
ers are  so  accustom- 
ed to  having  these 
things,  that  seldom, 
if  ever,  does  it  occur, 
for  instance,  t  o 
youngsters  in  the  gir 
West  Newbury,  Vermont,  that  the 
oranges  served  as  a  part  of  their 
first  meal  of  the  day  were  adorning 
a  tree  near  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, only  two  weeks  previously. 

A  survey  of  a  meal  served  in  a 
hotel  in  Washington,  1).  C,  show- 
ed that  the  bread  was  made  from 
Kansas  flour,  and  that  the  butter 
came  from  that  state;  the  meat 
came  from  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  packing  houses ;  tomatoes, 
radishes,  beets  and  onions  from 
Texas;  peaches  from  Georgia;  let- 
tuce and  dates  from  Arizona;  beans 
and  potatoes  from  Colorado;  mel- 
ons from  New  Mexico,  and  five 
kinds  of  fruit  from  California. 

Railway  corporations  have  met 
the  demand  for  prompt  and  effi- 
cient handling  of  perishable  food 
products  with  special  service  call- 
ing for  protection  of  shipments 
from  heat  or  cold  by  application  of 
all  the  devices  that  modern  science 
can  apply  to  the  problems  at  hand. 
Perishable  commodities  include  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the 
temperate  zone;  also  meats,  butter, 
milk  and  eggs.   The  service  is  con- 
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tinuous  to  all  markets  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Movement,  almost  entirely  by  rail, 
is  interchangeable  according  to  the 
season  and  the  points  of  produc- 
tion. 

Producers  grade  their  products 
to  meet  the  demand  of  discriminat- 
ing consumers,  and  inspection  is 
rigid.  Purchasers  no  longer  guess 
at  what  they  buy. 
They  know.  The 
part  the  railroads 
play  is  to  transport 
the  commodity  fr<  >m 
point  oi  production 
to  point  of  consump- 
tion in  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  receiv- 
ed. The  modern  re- 
frigerator car,  con- 
structed on  a  princi- 
ple similar  to  that  of 
the  modern  house- 
hold refrigerator,  en- 
ables them  to  do  it. 
Iced  in  summer,  or 
heated  in  winter,  it 
maintains  any  tem- 
perature required. 

Along  with  the 
supply  of  refriger- 
ator cars,  the  railway 
company  must  pro- 
vide adequate  stores 
of  ice  to  meet  re- 
quirements when 
needed.  Many  ship- 
ments call  for  pre- 
iced  cars  to  insure  safe  transporta- 
tion of  the  commodity.  Cars  are 
iced  in  transit  at  regular  icing  sta- 
tions. To  assure  dependability  of 
ice  supply,  some  railroads  own  and 
operate  ice  manufacturing  plants. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company  owns  a  plant  at 
Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino. 
Bakersfield,  Fresno,  Riverbank, 
Stockton  and  Needles,  in  Califor- 
nia; and  at  Winslow,  Arizona. 
These  facilities  cost  approximately 
$5,000.00(3.  In  addition,  the  com- 
pany has  contracts  with  many  pri- 
vate ice  concerns  to  supply  ice  for 
refrigerator  cars  at  various  stations 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
refrigerating  perishable  commodi- 
ties in  1929  the  Santa  Fe  used  in 
the  bunkers  of  refrigerator  cars 
654.963  tons  of  ice. 

At  its  San  Bernardino  plant  the 
Santa  Fe  pre-cools  shipments  of 
citrus  fruits  which  are  to  move  un- 
der refrigeration.  The  pre-cooling 
of  this  fruit  is  accomplished  alter 
it  is  loaded,  by  forced  draft  of  re- 
frigerated air  circulated  through 
the  cars.  The  air  is  cooled  to  ap- 
proximately 15  degrees,  delivered 
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to  the  cars  through  the  hatches  at 
one  end,  and  exhausted  through 
the  hatches  at  the  other.  This  re- 
frigerated air  is  circulated  through 
the  cars  at  the  rate  of  about  6.000 
cubic  feet  a  minute.  The  time  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  fruit  temper- 
ature down  to  that  which  can  be 
maintained  by  the  use  of  ice  in 
transit  is  four  hours.  From  20  to 
25  degrees  of  heat  is  removed  from 
the  fruit  in  the  process. 

In  its  journey  from  California  to 
Chicago  a  car  of  perishable  food- 
stuffs must  be  re-iced  seven  or 
eight  times.  The  amounts  of  ice 
required  at  each  re-icing  station 
range  from  1.500  to  3,000  pounds, 
depending  upon  the  commodity 
and  the  weather  conditions  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  of  movement.  The 
re-icing  plant  is  a  necessity  to 
avoid  delays  to  the  trains  handling 
the  shipments.  To  re-ice  a  train- 
load  requires  not  to  exceed  one 
minute  to  a  car.  and  generally 
much  less. 

Oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  plums, 
apricots,  grapes,  cantaloupes,  as- 
paragus, apples,  lettuce,  peas,  cauli- 
flower and  celery  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  marketed  at  the  extreme 
eastern  and  south-eastern  border  of 
the  United  States  and  the  eastei  n 
border  of  Canada.  Citrus  fruits 
and  green  vegetables  from  Texas, 
and  peaches  and  berries  from  (  )kla- 
homa,  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  are 
distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  east  of  Colorado,  and  to 
many  markets  in  Canada,  and  Colo- 
rado cantaloupes  to  the  same  terri- 


tory. Georgia  peaches  go  to  all  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Missouri  River, 
and  berries  from  producing  points 
along  the  eastern  coast  to  markets 
east  of  Indiana.  To  all  of  these 
markets  and  from  these  producing 
points  perishable  commodities  are 
handled  successfully  in  perfect  con- 
dition for  human  consumption. 

To  the  growth  of  the  salad-eat- 
ing fad  is  attributed  largely  the 
rapid  development  of  the  head  let- 
tuce industry.  Many  commission 
firms  confine  their  entire  efforts  to 
growing  and  shipping  head  lettuce 
in  carload  lots  to  the  large  market 
centers,  and  the  commodity  must 
be  crisp  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  consumers. 

Then  comes  the  lowly  cucumber 
which  takes  an  important  part  in 
the  salad-making  art.  The  Santa 
Fe  has  been  running  solid  cucum- 
ber tr"; 
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Some  five  years  ago  the  Santa  Fe 
constructed  in  Chicago  and  opened 
to  the  public  and  the  growers  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  melons,  and 
other  such  commodities,  a  produce 
terminal  covering  approximately 
100  acres  of  ground,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  18  ordinary  city  blocks. 
This  terminal,  with  its  concrete 
and  brick  auction  house  and  sales 
rooms,  team  tracks  with  concrete 
paved  driveways,  classification, 
concentration  and  hold  and  inspec- 
tion yards,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  scientific  distri- 
bution plants  in  the  world  for  per- 
ishable products.  The  present  in- 
vestment in  this  facility,  which  is 
now  incorporated  as  the  Chicago 
Produce  Terminal  Company,  own- 
ed jointly  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Illinois  Central,  both  of  which 
serve  the  terminal  direct,  is  upward 
of  $8,000,000.  Notwithstanding  its 
ownership  by  the  two  carriers 
named,  it  is  operated  independently 
with  a  joint  agent  in  charge,  and 
is  equally  accessible  to  all  lines 
reaching  the  Chicago  district  on  a 
switching  basis. 

Similar  facilities  are  now  in  ex- 
istence in  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Pitts- 
burgh. Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  and  other  cities.  Some 
idea  of  what  this  modern  method 
uf  distribution  means  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducer and  receiver  of  the  traffic 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
Chicago  alone  consumes  from  100.- 
000  to  125.000  cars  of  perishable 
freight  yearly. 

W  hile  a  revolution  in  the  han- 
dling of  rail  shipments  of  food  stuff 
has  been  going  on,  radical  changes 
also  have  taken  place  in  other  lines. 
The  establishing  in  the  Middle 
West  and  West  of  large  assem- 
bling plants  for  automobiles  and 
farm  machinery  has  changed  the 


do  not  require  much  ice.  Ex- 
n  very  hot  weather,  cucum- 
may  be  moved  at  great  dis- 
-  in  baggage  cars,  but  they 
be  moved  fast  enough  to  prc- 
hem  from  getting  spongy. 
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character  of  transcontinental 
freight  very  materially.  These 
kinds  of  freight,  "knocked  down," 
are  shipped  from  the  factories  in 
carload  lots  to  assembling  plants 
throughout  the  country,  there  put 
together  and  tested,  and  then  ship- 
ped in  less  than  carload  lots  to 
local  dealers. 

The  railway  industry  has  kept 
pace  with  the  other  industries  of 
the  country  in  maintaining  the  ade- 
quacy of  its  facilities.  A  number 
of  factors  made  this  result  pos- 
sible :  locomotives  have  greater 
tractive  power;  freight  cars  have 
greater  capacity ;  improvement  in 
roadway  property  including  addi- 
tional main  track,  yard  track,  and 
sidings ;  greater  use  of  new  and  im- 
proved mechanical  appliances;  in- 
crease in  density  of  traffic,  and  in- 
crease in  the  tons  of  revenue 
freight  handled  per  freight  train 
mile. 


Locomotives  of  Tomorrow 

A  long-delayed,  and  very  interest- 
ing contribution  to  the  subject  of  fu- 
ture motive  power  for  railroads  has 
just  come  to  hand  from  Walter  C. 
Sanders,  general  manager,  railway 
division,  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
Mr.  Sanders  says : 

Fifty  years  is  a  long  time  when 
considering  transportation  problems, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  steam 
locomotive  size  has  reached  a  limit 
only  as  regards  existing  clearance  di- 
mensions, and  possibly  existing  wheel 
loads.  In  Russia,  where  most  of  the 
trackage  is  wider  than  ours,  dimen- 
sions of  locomotives  may  some  day 
exceed  American  practice.  Axle  load 
may  slowly  continue  to  increase  only 
if  a  corresponding  progress  is  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  rails,  wheels 
and  tires.  Roller  bearings  will  re- 
move all  limitations  on  axle  size  and 
speed  of  rotation. 

Economic  pressure  will  develop  fu- 
ture steam  locomotives  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  ton-miles,  annual 
output  per  locomotive  and  decreased 
maintenance  costs  per  ton-mile.  This 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  following 
ways : 

1.  Reduction  of  the  dynamic  augment 
in  railroad  by  new  developments  in  the 
driving  mechanism. 

2.  Road  delays  and  time  in  shop  re- 
duced by  the  use  of  roller  bearings  on 
all  axles  and  rotating  parts. 

3.  More  uniform  driving  torque  ap- 
plied to  the  wheel  during  each  com- 
plete revolution.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  increasing  the  number  of 
cylinders  per  set  of  coupled  wheels  or 
the  use  of  turbines. 

4.  Scheduled  speeds  must  and  will  be 
greatly   increased.     The   use   of  roller 


bearings  will  on  this  account  become 
general  in  locomotive  construction. 

5.  Boiler  maintenance  will  be  less 
costly  as  refinements  in  construction 
and  materials  continue.  The  present  day 
firebox  may  be  a  curiosity  in  1 080.  Dis- 
tilled or  treated  feedwater  may  be  a 
common  practice. 

6.  Higher  steam  pressures  and  im- 
proved methods  of  combustion  will  come 
into  use  when  high  grade  coal  becomes 
scarce  and  more  costly.  Powdered  coal 
and  pre-heated  air  may  then  become 
common  practice. 

7.  Mechanical  complication  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  insofar  as  such  increase 
will  reduce  cost  of  operation  and  length 
of  time  not  in  service. 

8.  As  for  passenger  locomotives,  the 
increasing  use  of  electricity  on  passenger 
cars  may  some  day  call  for  a  return  to 
the  head-end  system  of  current  supply, 
either  on  the  locomotive,  the  tender,  or 
on  a  separate  service  car.  A  service  car 
could  take  care  of  heating  a  very  long 
train,  either  by  using  heater  unit  or 
drawing  exhaust  steam  from  the  locomo- 
tive. Conditioned  and  cooled  air  for  the 
entire  train  could  also  be  supplied  from 
the  service  car. 

Electric  traction  will  continue  its 
present  trend,  namely  to  displace 
steam  when  the  traffic  density  on  the 
steam  operated  line  has  increased  al- 
most to  its  saturation  point.  Electric 
power  will  also  find  increasing  use 
when  a  large  number  of  municipali- 
ties along  the  line  enforce  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  smoke  abatement. 

The  oil-electric  or  Diesel-electric 
will  be  used  increasingly  in  yard 
service,  both  because  of  its  24-hour 
service  for  long  periods,  low  operat- 
ing cost  and  compliance  with  smoke 
ordinances.  It  eliminates  overhead  or 


third  rail  obstacles  which  are  more 
objectionable  in  yards  than  on  the 
road. 


Are  These  Hard  Times? 

Deposits  of  the  100  largest  banks 
in  the  United  States  increased  more 
than  $300,000,000  in  1930,  despite  in- 
dustrial depression.  Their  deposits 
reached  a  total  of  $22,158,278,318  as 
of  December  31,  last,  a  compilation 
published  Jan.  19,  by  the  American 
Banker  shows. 

Since  1924  deposits  of  these  banks 
gained  almost  50  per  cent,  or  more 
than  seven  billion  dollars,  indicating 
to  some  extent  the  degree  of  concen- 
tration of  banking  resources. 


Jobs  for  Many  Men 

Rasing  his  figures  on  contracts  let 
during  the  year,  L.  Seth  Schnitman. 
chief  statistician  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge 
Corpn.,  estimates  the  cost  of  con- 
struction now  underway  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  more  than  $4. 7(H).- 
000,000,  including  the  $724,000,000 
to  be  expended  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  next  12  mouths.  That 
comes  pretty  close  to  five  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  construction. 


The  largest  expenditure  in  our  his- 
tory is  Uncle  Sam's  budget  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  (une  30,  1932.  The 
total  is  $4,667,845,468.  A  total  of 
$689,000,000  is  asked  for  national  de- 
fense. 
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.1.  I..  Haogh 
Vice    Prextdent,    I  Dion    Pacific  System. 
Something  Should  he  Done  to  Gel  Him 
in    Spenk    to    MiuiufaetnreN    :ui<l  Other 
BnHlnesn  Men. 


The  Intiuences  of 
Advertising 

IF  THE  fine  audience  that  listened 
to  J.  L.  I  laugh,  vice  president  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  speaking  on 
"The  Influences  of  Advertising,"  had 
been  composed  of  business  men  and 
manufacturers,  instead  of  advertising 
agents,  the  lesson  and  the  influence 
might  have  been  worth  very  much 
more. 

"Advertising  is  a  stimulant  to 
trade,"  Mr.  I  laugh  said.  "It  is  an 
important  part  of  the  economic  and 
social  system.  Its  function  is  to  con- 
vey to  readers  and  listeners  informa- 
tion about  the  article  advertised  and 
create  a  desire  for  its  purchase.  This 
desire,  resulting  in  purchases,  in- 
creases production  and  distribution. 

"Advertising  transforms  stagnant 
business  into  industrial  activity.  It 
has  created  a  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  West  Coast.  It  has  made  the 
orange  almost  a  necessity  of  life.  Let- 
tuce is  an  important  part  of  a  meal, 
hardly  a  dinner  being  complete  with- 
out it  in  salad  form.  Advertising 
created  a  demand  for  it. 

"  The  Pacific  Fruit  Express,  jointly 
owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific,  handled  5471  cars 
of  California  lettuce  in  1920,  and  37,- 
762  carloads  in  1930.  an  increase  of 
almost  600  per  cent.  During  1930  the 
Pacific  Fruit  Express  handled  a  total 
of  322,762  cars  of  perishables  from 
the  West  Coast  to  eastern  points. 
These  cars,  placed  together,  would 
make  a  train  2700  miles  long. 

"Advertising    t  h  e    products  of 


Southern  California  creates  a  demand 
in  the  East  that  causes  a  (low  of  traf- 
fic to  eastern  markets.  The  market- 
ing of  the  commodities  aids  the  in- 
come of  the  producing  communities 
and  the  revenues  of  the  railroads. 
Through  the  handling  of  this  traffic 
by  rail  the  railroads  are  enabled  to 
continue  to  help  build  up  the  com- 
munity and  to  aid  toward  the  locat- 
ing of  more  new  industries. 

"Expansion  of  trade  and  commerce 
is  made  possible  by  the  railroads. 
California  products  must  be  hauled 
for  from  1800  to  3000  miles  to  their 
markets  in  the  East.  This  trade  re- 
quires a  free  interchange  of  business 
without  any  tariff  barriers  between 
the  various  sections  of  the  country. 
<  Kir  railroads  are  only  100  years  old, 
yet  the  United  States  is  covered  with 
a  network  of  transportation  facilities 
not  equalled  by  any  other  country. 

"Inroads  into  this  traffic  are  now 
being  made  by  aircraft,  highway 
transportation,  waterways  and  pipe 
lines.  Each  of  these  has  its  justi- 
fiable sphere,  but  to  press  beyond 
these  spheres  will  bring  injury  to  the 
railroads  so  essential  to  the  nation's 
welfare. 

"  The  bus  may  be  termed  the  poor 
man's  transportation.  It  affords  him 
an  opportunity  to  travel  at  low  cost, 
and  at  the  same  time  see  the  front 
yard  of  the  country  while  traveling. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  many 
small  distributing  centers,  the  trading 
area  of  each  being  a  circle  with  a 
radius  of  about  ten  miles  about  these 
distributing  centers.  In  a  general  way 
these  trading  areas.  20  miles  across, 
were  bisected  hy  the  railroad  which 
served  them.  With  the  coming  of  the 
motor  truck  the  radius  of  their  service 
increased  to  as  much  as  50  miles, 
causing  the  elimination  of  many  small 
distributing  centers,  bringing  about  an 
overlapping  of  the  various  circular 
areas  served  by  the  trucks,  and  ex- 
tending the  railroad  competitive  zone 
to  50  miles  on  either  side  of  its  rails. 
In  more  thickly  populated  areas  this 
in  turn  has  brought  the  different  rail- 
roads into  much  more  intensive  com- 
petition, aggravated  often  by  the  ef- 
forts of  truck  lines  to  enter  the  long 
haul  business. 

"Truck  distribution  should  not  be 
extended  beyond  a  proper  radius.  The 
railroads,  which  can  handle  the  long 
haul  transportation  at  less  cost  than 
can  the  truck  lines,  should  handle  the 
mass  transportation  and  avoid  ruin- 
ous competition.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  effective  planning  and  leg- 
islation on  the  one  hand  and  respite 
from  regulation  on  the  other. 

"It  should  no  longer  be  necessary 
for  the  railroads  to  pay  taxes  for  the 


construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways that  may  be  used  in  competition, 
nor  to  pay  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  separation  of  railroad  and 
highway  grades." 

Mr.  Haugh  described  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  inland  wa- 
terways and  pipe  lines,  and  con- 
cluded : 

"The  abiding  faith  of  the  Union 
Pacific  in  the  future  of  railroad  trans- 
portation and  in  the  growth  of  South- 
ern California  may  be  gleaned  from 
its  development  of  the  East  Los  An- 
geles industrial  areas.  On  these  lands 
which  have  been  developed  progres- 
sively there  are  now  42  new  industrial 
plants  with  an  aggregate  investment 
in  buildings  and  equipment  of  $15,- 
300,000.  These  thriving,  growing  con- 
cerns employ  7100  persons  and  have 
an  aggregate  yearly  payroll  of  $12,- 
800.000  and  some  of  them  are  now 
planning  further  expansion  of  their 
plants. 

"The  Union  Pacific  itself  has  2300 
employes  in  Los  Angeles,  1700  of 
whom  are  heads  of  families  and  40 
per  cent  of  whom  own  their  homes 
in  Los  Angeles.  Union  Pacific  taxes 
in  Los  Angeles  county  approximate 
$425,000  annually  and  the  annual 
payroll  is  nearly '  $5,000,000.  As  a 
further  evidence  of  its  faith  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Southern 
California  the  Union  Pacific  is  now 
preparing  to  build  an  $800,000  stor- 
age and  distributing  warehouse  at 
Ninth  and  Alameda  streets.  This 
warehouse  will  contain  10  acres  of 
floor  space  and  is  upon  ground  that 
will  readily  permit  future  expansion." 


The  Frisco's  Relief 
Fund 

Employes  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  Ry.,  not  suspended  be- 
cause of  the  business  depression,  sent 
checks  and  cash  totaling  $33,815  to 
the  Frisco  Relief  Fund  organized  last 
November,  to  care  for  former  em- 
ployes who  had  lost  their  jobs,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Frisco  Employes'  Maga- 
zine. The  company's  president,  J. 
M.  ECurn,  issued  a  letter  to  all  Frisco 
employes  November  19,  announcing 
the  formation  of  the  Frisco  Relief 
Fund,  and  asking  for  contributions. 
When  $30,000  in  cash  had  been  re- 
ceived, the  executive  committee  in 
charge  of  the  fund  sent  out  word  that 
no  more  money  was  needed  immedi- 
ately but  that  a  second  call  might  be 
necessary  later.  More  than  $3,000 
was  received  after  this  notice  was  is- 
sued. To  the  present  only  about 
$6,000  has  been  spent  in  caring  for 
families  temporarily  in  need  of  help. 


Air 
Transport 
and  Its 
Develop- 
ment 
in  1930 

By  E.  H.  Sharpe 


The  last  six  months  have  seen 
greater  advance  toward  stabili- 
zation  of  aviation  than  in  many 
preceding  years.  Outstanding  among 
these  events  is  the  passage  hy  the 
last  congress  of  the  McNary-Watres 
air  mail  bill,  which  changed  the  meth- 
od of  computing  compensation  al- 
lowed operators  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  air  mail  from  a  poundage  to 
a  space-weight-mileage  basis. 

Air  mail  lines  organized  to  meet 
local  demands  or  sectional  civic  pride 
were  not  proposed  to  give  the  best 
possible  distribution  nationally.  The 
older  lines,  which  performed  a  valiant 
pioneering  function,  received  the 
benefit  of  comparatively  high  rates. 
As  interest  in  aviation  became  more 
widespread  and  large  additional  sums 
of  money  were  available  for  the 
financing  of  new  projects,  competi- 
tion encouraged  submission  of  ridicu- 
lously low  bids.  The  result  of  actual 
operation  in  some  cases  brought  com- 
pensation as  low  as  12  to  15  cents  a 
mile  from  the  government  for  the 
operation  of  mail  planes  which  cost 
the  operator  from  35  to  65  cents  a 
mile  to  maintain  the  prescribed  serv- 
ice. 

The  postoffice  department,  in  con- 
junction with  cities  served  or  seeking 
service,  proceeding  on  the  theory  that 
"the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire," 
sought  the  passage  of  a  bill  that 
would  remove  the  glaring  inequities 
of  allowance  made  contractors  for 


—Wide  World  Photo 

The  Junkers  G-38,  the  World's  Largest  Land  Plane,  Recently  Tested  Suc- 
cessfully Between  Dessau  and  Bucharest,    Passengers  Move  About  in  the 
Thick    Win^r   Into   Which    Four  Motors   Are  Stream-lined. 


similar  service,  and  that  would  pre- 
serve the  utility  that  had  become  so 
important  a  part  of  American  busi- 
ness. These  proposals  were  incor- 
porated in  a  measure  introduced  by 
Senator  McNary  and  Congressman 
Watres.  The  legislation  passed  con- 
gress without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  bill 
the  postmaster  general  publicly  indi- 
cated the  new  routes  he  believed  es- 
sential to  speed  up  the  air  mails  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  western 
hemisphere  where  American  business 
men  had  established  outposts.  The 
postoffice  department  agreed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  authority 
given  them,  to  take  whatever  amount 
of  space  was  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  mails,  and  pay  therefor  on 
a  mileage  basis,  similar  to  arrange- 
ment with  the  railroads. 


Following  the  call  for  bids  on  the 
Los  Angeles-El  Paso-Dallas-Atlanta 
route,  over  which  service  had  not 
previously  been  given,  a  contract  was 
awarded  the  Southern  Air  Fast  Ex- 
press division,  American  Airways, 
Inc.  In  addition  to  facilitating  busi- 
ness and  social  intercourse  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  United  States, 
this  line  also  effected  a  24-hour  sav- 
ing between  Southern  California  and 
South  America,  Mexico,  Florida  and 
the  West  Indies.  A  further  benefit  is 
seen  in  the  reduction  of  passenger 
fares,  made  possible  through  a  com- 
bination load,  over  the  fares  previous- 
ly charged  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Phoenix,  Tucson,  Douglas  and  El 
Paso  for  a  strictly  passenger  opera- 
tion. 

The  new  fares  are  on  a  basis  com- 
mon on  other  transport  companies 
owned   by   the   Aviation   Corp.  (of 
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Del.)  and  operated  by  its  transport 
subsidiary,  American  Airways,  Inc. 
These  companies  include :  Southern 
Air  Transport,  with  lines  between 
Brownsville,  San  Antonio,  Dallas,  Ft. 
Worth  and  Kansas  City,  and  along 
the  (mlf  Coast  between  Houston, 
New  Orleans  and  Birmingham  and 
Atlanta ;  Universal  Aviation  Corp. 
between  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Omaha,  Cleveland  and 
Louisville ;  Embry-Riddle  Co.  be- 
tween Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Interstate  Airlines  between 
Chicago  and  Atlanta ;  Colonial  Air 
Transport,  which  operates  between 
New  York  and  Boston,  New  York 
and  Montreal  and  between  Albany 
and  Cleveland.  American  Airways 
now  operates  over  a  total  of  8.083 
airway  miles  daily;  flies  26,500  plane 
miles  daily  and  is  the  largest  air  pas- 
senger carrier  in  the  country. 

A  second  new  transcontinental  line 
began  operations  immediately  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis,  Columbus,  Pittsburgh  and 
New  York.  Joint  bid  on  this  route 
was  awarded  to  a  new  company 
known  as  "T.  &  W.  A."  which  was 
formed  by  a  merger  of  T. A. T. -Mad- 
dux lines  and  Western  Air  Express, 
also  operating  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  Los  Angeles  and 
Catalina  Island,  and  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco.  This  line  serves  the 
important  midcontinent  section  of  the 


United  States;  until  the  airway  is 
lighted  passengers  will  make  over- 
night stop  at  Kansas  City. 

Another  company,  important  in  the 
air  transport  picture,  is  the  Pacific 
Air  Transport,  which  operates  be- 
tween Seattle  and  San  Diego.  This 
line  is  a  subsidiary  of  Boeing  Air 
Transport,  holder  of  the  air  mail  con- 
tract between  San  Francisco  and  Chi- 
cago, and  a  member  of  the  United 
Aircraft  and  Transport  family.  Unit- 
ed also  recently  acquired  the  veteran 
line,  National  Air  Transport  which 
operates  hetween  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Dallas,  as  well  as  the  Stout  line 
between  Detroit  and  Chicago.  Small- 
er, aggressive  groups  are  represented 
by  Northwest  Airways,  between  Chi- 
cago and  the  Twin  Cities,  and  Na- 
tional Parks  Airways  which  serves 
the  territory  between  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Butte,  Helena  and  Creat  Falls. 


Canada's  Air-Rail  Route 

Both  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Canadian  National  Railways  have  re- 
cently acquired  a  substantial  share  of 
stock  in  the  Canadian  Airways,  Lim- 
ited, and  are  soon  to  establish  a  trans- 
continental rail-air  line  hook-up  des- 
tined to  play  a  leading  role  in  the 
new  era  of  transportation  in  Canada. 
Each  rail  line  has  purchased  ten 
thousand  shares  of  stock,  represent- 


ing an  investment  of  $250,000  each, 
the  total  authorized  capital  being 
200.000  shares. 

James  A.  Richardson.  Winnipeg 
capitalist,  is  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Airways,  with  E.  W.  Beatty. 
president  of  C.P.R.,  and  Sir  Henry 
W.  Thornton,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  C.N.R.,  acting  as 
vice  presidents.  There  are  to  be  13 
directors  representative  of  leading 
financial  and  commercial  interests  of 
Canada,  thus  assuring  the  success  of 
the  venture  from  the  start.  Head  of- 
fices have  been  opened  in  Montreal, 
with  air  services  to  be  operated  in 
two  sections  known  as  eastern  Can- 
ada and  western  Canada  lines,  some- 
what similar  in  effect  to  the  system 
evolved  by  both  railways  in  dividing 
their  extensive  mileage.  The  eastern 
lines  will  include  all  airways  now 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Avia- 
tion Corporation  of  Canada,  while 
the  western  lines  comprise  all  those 
formerly  known  as  Western  Canada 
Airways. 

The  airway  companies  merged 
into  the  new  national  corporation 
carried  79  per  cent  of  the  mail  flown 
in  Canada  last  year,  and  49  per  cent 
of  the  total  freight  transported.  Mr. 
Richardson  announces  that  the  aerial 
transportation  companies  taken  into 
the  merged  company  have  a  strong 
financial  position,  with  paid-in  capi- 
tal exceeding  $3,000,000. 


A 


Coaling 
Plant  With 
Suspended 
Steel 

Bunkers 


By 

John  E.  Kalinka 

Structural  Engineer  for 
Roberts  and  Schacfcr  Company, 
Chicago. 


If,  UNDER  given  conditions,  steel 
is  chosen  as  the  proper  build- 
ing material  for  a  coal  storage 
bin.  it  still  remains  to  decide  the 
most  preferable  type  of  structure 
fitting  to  the  general  plant  layout. 
For  a  multiple  track  coaling  sta- 
tion, a  rigidly  framed  structure,  a 
series  of  circular  bins,  or  a  suspen- 
sion bunker  would  come  in  ques- 
tion. The  bunker  generally  is 
recognized  as  the  best  and  most 
economical  choice  for  a  coal  pocket 
of  lengthy  shape,  but  has  not  here- 
tofore been  used  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent presumably  because  of  these 
supposed  reasons : 

The  flexibility  of  the  structure; 
The  difficulty  in  providing  adequate 
countcrhoppering  to  the  outlet  openings; 

Wear  and  corrosion  of  the  floor  plates, 
being  at  the  same  time  main  supporting 
members  for  the  bin  content. 

That  it  is  possible  to  overcome 
all  these  objections  and  to  build  a 


V  400-Ton  Steel  Hunker  Type  Aiitomatie  Simplex  Eleetri*',  4-Traek  I  O- 

motive  Coaling  Plant  on  the  C.  B.  &  tl  ,  at  Chicago,    llesidiieil  and  Built 
in  1928  by  tin-  Roberta  &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago. 


plain  unlined,  suspended  steel 
bunker  which  gives  full  satisfaction 
to  the  purchaser,  has  been  proved 
by  the  successful  test  of  a  coaling 
plant  during  two  years  of  severe 
service  in  w  hich  about  oOO.OOl)  tons 
of  coal  have  been  passed  through 
its  bunkers.  Here  are  given  the 
most  important  design  features  fol- 
lowed by  the  actual  test  results, 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them. 

From  the  start  it  was  desirable 
to  shape  a  bunker  cross-section  of 
least  deformation,  first  to  facilitate 
certain  operation  features ;  second- 
ly, to  employ  concrete  counterhop- 
pers  provided  for  sell-clearing  oi 
the  bunker  between  outlet  open- 
ings. Standard  bunkers  on  the 
market  with  a  simple  circular  bot- 
tom curve  could  not  be  used  on 
account  of  their  excessive  vertical 
and  lateral  deformation,  this  run- 
ning as  high  as  4"  and  sometimes 
6".  This  was  especially  true  for 
the  plant  in  question  since  a  double 
bunker  with  common  center  girder 
(see  illustrations)  was  employed 
with  a  maximum  coal  depth  at  the 
inside  bunker  edge. 


This  condition  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  unsymmetrical  bunker 
shapes.  Equilibrium  polygons  for 
various  loading  conditions,  con- 
sidering resultant  vertical  and 
lateral  pressure  on  a  preliminary 
chosen  bunker  shape,  were  drawn 
and  so  adjusted  as  to  cut  through 
the  top  chord  of  the  outside  girder, 
bottom  chord  of  center-girder,  the 
two  "pivoting  points"  of  the  bun- 
ker, and  to  lie  tangent  to  a  hori- 
zontal line  at  the  desired  depth  of 
the  bunker.  A  bunker  of  a  shape 
similar  to  the  average  equilibrium 
polygon  made  up  of  a  three  circu- 
lar compound  curve,  easily  enough 
to  be  manufactured  in  a  plate  shop, 
showed  under  actual  loading  condi- 
tions a  surprisingly  small  degree  of 
deformation.  I'y  this  procedure  the 
correct  shape  6f  the  inclined  out- 
side girder  can  reliably  be  deter- 
mined, which  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  avoid  excessive  twisting 
actions  in  these  girders  and  bend- 
ing actions  in  the  columns.  In 
general,  such  excessive  bending  out 
of  the  bottom  chord  of  the  inclined 
girders,  and  slight  bending  of  the 
supporting  columns   may   be  ob- 
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served  almost  invariably  on  hunker 
structures.  This  is  chiefly  a  func- 
tion of  improperly  sloping  the 
girders,  which  should  he  taken 
rather  for  maximum  than  for  aver- 
age loading  conditions  of  the 
hunker. 

To  counteract   bending  in  col- 
umns, first  an  eccentric  girder  to 
column  connection  shall  be  provid- 
ed; secondly,  the  cross  diaphragm 
connecting  opposite  columns  ot 
a   hunker   shall   be   very  still 
against  bending.    As  shown  on 
the    diagrammatic    sketch  un- 
employed     built-up  trusses 
rather  than  the  usual  channel 
struts.     If  all   connections  of 
this  frame  are  made  stiff,  the 
acting  moments   will   he  dis- 
tributed in  ratio  of  the  stiffness 
of  the  members  of  the  frame; 
the     columns,  comparative!} 
weak,  will  receive  only  a  very 
small  bending  moment. 

Another  outstanding  design 
feature  was  the  application  of 
a  free  spanning  arched  dome  as 
a  loot'  supported  only  at  the 
four  corner  columns.  This  roof, 
with  a  small  amount  of  steel 
made  extremely  stiff,  properlj 
distributed  the  head  frame  ac- 
tion on  top  of  the  structure, 
counteracted  the  inside  thrust 
of  the  bunker,  and  provided  no 
obstacle  for  spreading  the  coal 
at  top. 

For  longitudinal  counterhop- 
pering  between  outlet  gate 
openings  solid  concrete  was 
used,  made  up  of  "Haydite,"  a 
lightweight  burned  clay  aggre- 
gate as  manufactured  by  the 
Western  Brick  Company,  Dan- 
ville, Illinois.  The  advantages 
of  using  "Haydite"  were  two- 
fold: first,  attaining  a  reduction 
of  dead  weight  of  about  -10  per 
cent  in  comparison  with  sand- 
gravel  concrete;  second,  by  apply- 
ing a  more  elastic  concrete.  The 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  "Haydite" 
is  rather  low,  resulting  in  increased 
strains  and  deflections  at  a  given 
load  as  compared  to  gravel-sand 
concrete.  The  proportions  were 
one  part  cement,  two  parts  of  fine 
"Haydite."  3I-4  parts  of  coarse 
"Haydite,"  a  rather  harsh  mix  but 
desirable  for  beating  it  into  shape 
without  forms.  The  4"  top  layer 
consisted  of  1  —  cement :  1  — 
sand:  1  —  fine  "Haydite"  with 
about  5  per  cent  hydrated  lime  of 
ecpial  consistency  measured  by 
about  6"  slump  and  handled  with 
a  trowel.  After  floating  with  a 
wooden  float  the  surface  was  fin- 
ished with  a  steel  trowel  and  kept 


wet  for  eight  days.  Now,  as  to  tests: 
The  first  actual  tests  of  the 
double  bunker  in  question  were 
conducted  during  the  first  filling 
on  October  15,  ©28,  by  surveying 
the  deformation  in  two  cross-sec- 
tions of  each  bunker.  The  max- 
imum vertical  movement  amount- 
ed to  7  32",  the  average  was  ', 
and  this  was  upward,  not  down- 
ward movement.      The  maximum 
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lateral  distortion  at  about  the  half 
heights  of  the  bunker  was  an  out- 
ward movement  of  1-3  16".  the 
average  at  this  height  was  %  "•  In 
the  region  of  highest  curvature  of 
the  bunker  plates  where  the  con- 
crete counterhoppcr-  were  placed, 
there  was  no  relative  distortion, 
not  even  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion. 

At  the  inclined  outside  girder- 
there  was  no  measurable  lateral  de- 
flection at  the  top  chords  showing 
them  as  the  true  pivoting  lines  :  the 
bottom  chord  bent  laterally  out  to 
a  maximum  of  %  ",  recovering  fully 
after  emptying  the  bunker.  A  se- 
ries of  other  measurements  taken 
are  not  of  interest  here,  pertaining 
to  a  double  bunker  design  only. 


Check  marks  were  set,  and  after 
two  years  of  continuous  service  a 
second  test  was  conducted  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  1930.    The  results  were 
as    follows :   the   vertical  upward 
movement  was  ecpial   in  all  four 
cross-sections,  amounting  to  y^"t 
the  lateral  outward  distortion  at 
half  heights  averaged  13  16",  the 
maximum  was  1".     As  compared 
with  the  first  test  the  elastic  de- 
formations  were   slightly  less 
but  in  the  same  sense.    The  re- 
maining deformations  as  com- 
pared with  the  shape  before  the 
first     lilling    were  maximum 
3/16"    vertically    and  11/16" 
laterally,  both  in  the  sense  of 
the  elastic  deformations. 

These  facts  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
strict the  elastic  deformations 
of  a  flexible  bunker  structure 
to  limits  beyond  all  practical 
requirements  of  servicing  a 
coaling  station,  and  thus  dis- 
credit arguments  against  ex- 
cessive flexibility  of  bunkers 
in  general  as  mentioned  in  the 
introduction  of  this  article. 

Coming  to  the  second  point 
of  reasoning  against  bunkers, 
the  employment  of  a  solid 
light-weight  concrete  counter- 
hopper  between  outlet  open- 
ings overcomes  all  difficulties 
in  application,  results  in  lowest 
_  first  cost,  eliminates  mainten- 
I  ance  and  is  very  superior  t<> 
any  kind  of  flexible  counter- 
hoppering  with  steel  plates  or 
lumber. 

On  first  consideration,  one  is 
prone  to  discard  the  idea  of 
combining  a  solid  concrete 
mass  within  a  flexible  steel 
plate.  Thinking  of  a  down- 
ward movement  of  the  bunker 
during  the  state  of  filling,  one 
conceives  the  idea  that  the  con- 
crete will  tend  to  prevent  this, 
movement  and  there  might  be  a 
powerful  pinching  and  grinding^ 
action  causing  the  concrete  to  dis- 
integrate. The  test  results  show 
the  possibility  of  designing  a 
bunker  of  opposite  action,  eliminat- 
ing this  danger  of  the  "breathing" 
bunker. 

More  convincing  than  all  theo- 
retical deduction  is  the  actual  con- 
dition in  which  the  concrete 
counterhopper  was  found  on  in- 
spection after  300,000  tons  of  coal 
had  passed  them;  no  cracks  of 
any  nature,  no  disintegration  or 
crumbling  were  apparent ;  the 
edges  in  contact  with  the  bunker 
plates  were  smooth  and  sharp.  I 
highly  recommend  "Haydite"  for 
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use  under  equal  or  similar  condi- 
tions not  only  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned above,  lightness  and  elasti- 
city, but  also  on  account  of  its 
very  apparent  high  resistance  to 
abrasion,  durability,  and  strength. 
An  excellent  paper  by  Richard  & 
Jensen,  published  in  the  October 
issue,  1930,  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Concrete  Institute,  cov- 
ers the  last  development  of  "Hay- 
dite"  concrete  for  further  refer- 
ence to  construction  and  design 
features. 

Referring  to  the  last  point  of 
possible  objections  to  the  use  of 
bunkers  pertaining  to  the  danger 
of  abrasion  and  corrosion  of  bunker 
plates,  which  serve  as  main  struc- 
tural members,  one  needs  only  to 
observe  the  flow  of  coal  within  a 
bunker  to  be  convinced  of  the  de- 
cided advantage  of  the  bunker 
shape  just  in  this  respect. 

We  have  indicated  in  the  illus- 
tration of  the  bunker  cross-section 
the  subsequent  phases  of  the  sur- 
face lines  of  coal  formed  while 
emptying  the  bunker.  When  the 
bottom  gate  is  opened  the  coal 
moves  vertically  downward,  caving 
into  a  funnel-shaped  depression,  be- 
coming deeper  and  deeper  during 
the  process  of  emptying.  When 
all  coal  is  drawn  up,  the  concrete 
counterhopper  cleared,  there  will 
still  remain  a  thin  layer  of  coal 
(marked  "a"  in  the  illustration)  on 
the  bunker  sides  abutting  upon 
the  flattened  out  (only  about  20° 


inclined)  ends  of  the  curved  bun- 
ker plates  along  the  horizontal 
sides  of  the  gate  opening.  This  re- 
mainder of  coal  caves  down  into 
the  gate  chute  only  through  vibra- 
tion set  up  by  the  gate  operation 
or  when  hit  by  freshly  dumped 
coal.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore, 
that  there  does  not  exist  any  set- 
tling down  of  heavy  masses  of  coal 
along  the  bunker  plates  causing 
dangerous  abrasion,  but  that  coal 
pieces  in  contact  with  the  plates 
hesitatingly  tumble  away  from  the 
side  and  roll  down  the  coal  funnel 
long  after  a  cavity  of  considerable 
depth  has  formed,  thus  continually 


providing  a  protection  of  the  steel 
plates. 

These  observations  and  conclu- 
sions are  convincingly  strengthen- 
ed by  the  state  of  preservation  in 
which  the  inside  bunker  plates 
weie  found  after  two  years'  heavy 
service.  A  minute  inspection  would 
not  reveal  any  spot  of  abrasion,  or 
even  scratching;  the  shop  paint 
was  still  in  good  condition  except 
slightly  blemished  by  scars  caused 
by  dropping  coal  pieces  during  fill- 
ing; check  measurements  taken  on 
the  most  exposed  edges  of  the  bun- 
ker plate  along  the  openings  did 
not  give  measurable  results  of 
wear.  This  entire  lack  of  abrasion 
in  bunker-shaped  containers  is  of 
utmost  importance  in  the  preven- 
tion of  internal  corrosion. 

Diluted  acids  contained  in  wet 
coal  coming  in  contact  with  steel 
form  ferro-oxide,  a  compound  upon 
which  acid  does  not  react  any 
more.  Further  corrosion  will  not 
occur  as  long  as  this  protecting 
layer  is  maintained.  In  chutes, 
straight  plates  of  rigid  steel  bins 
and  even  steeply  sloping  cones  of 
circular  bins,  wherever  coal  slides 
directly  on  the  steel  plates,  the 
constant  cleaning  of  the  metal 
surface  will  unceasingly  support 
the  process  of  oxidation,  and  with 
it  corrosion  and  wear.  In  this  fact 
lies  the  decided  advantage  of  a 
bunker  so  far  as  its  durability  as 
structure  is  concerned.  It  also 
shows  that  it  is  not  justified  to  de- 
mand a  comparatively  very  costly 
lining  of  the  bunker  plates  with 
cement  or  brick  with  the  additional 
expense  of  more  steel  in  structural 
members  and  foundations  to  sup- 
port the  considerably  increased 
dead  load  of  structure,  because  of 
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the,  at  least,  equally  effective  pro- 
tection which  bituminous  coal  will 
offer  from  the  nature  of  action 
while  flowing  through  a  bunker. 

(living  proper  consideration  to 
all  these  facts,  one  can  conclude 
that  the  plain,  unlined.  suspension 
bunker  is  superior  to  any  other 
shape  of  steel  bins  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  Least  first  cost. 

2.  Tensile   stress   only   in   the  main 
supporting  members. 

3.  Unusually  long  life. 

The  fact  that  suspension  bunkers 
have  been  used  for  the  past  .30  years 
extensively  and  successfully  in  indus- 
trial power  plants  justifies  their  more 
frequent  adoption  for  railroad  coal- 
ing plants  if  modified  to  their 
special  requirements. 


Boxing  Free,  Middle  of 
the  Ring 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission granted  authority  to  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad,  January 
27.  to  construct  an  all-rail  entrance 
into  San  Francisco  from  Redwood 
City,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  22  miles. 

The  construction,  which  is  to 
cost  $7,997,353.  was  authorized 
over  the  protest  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  but  was 


in  line  with  recommendations  of 
the  California  railroad  commission. 

The  Western  Pacific  will  no 
longer  have  to  ferry  its  cars  across 
the  San  Francisco  bay  from  Oak- 
land. Round  one  for  the  Western 
Pacific. 

The  federal  commission  author- 
ized the  Western  Pacific,  January 
IS,  to  extend  its  subsidiary,  the 
Sacramento  Northern,  eight  miles 
into  the  Delta  region,  an  enterprise 
opposed  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Round  two  for  the  W.  P. 

Round  three  went  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  when  the  commission 
at  Washington  authorized  it  to 
build  a  line  into  the  Rio  Vista 
country  of  California,  a  fine  as- 
paragus-growing region.  The 
Western  Pacific  had  opposed  this 
application  because  it  was  itself 
serving  that  section  of  the  state. 
As  the  radio  announcer  at  the 
stadium  says,  "stand  by ;  there 
mav  be  more." 


Potato  Trains  of  Maine 

Several  interesting  items  have  been 
published  in  Transportation  in  the 
last  few  months  about  long  trains 
here  and  there,  disclosing  some  facts 
about  exceptionally  efficient  railroad- 
ing.    The  latest  welcome  contribu- 


tion arrived  a  week  or  ten  days  ago 
from  W.  K.  Hallett,  general  manager 
of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad, 
in  Maine.  Mr.  Hallett  says  that  be- 
cause of  its  rugged  topography  that 
part  of  New  England  is  not  often 
thought  of  as  a  region  in  which  one 
would  see  long  trains.    He  continues  : 

We  are  regularly  handling  more  than 
100  cars  into  Northern  Maine  Junction 
over  our  line  with  one  locomotive.  Sep- 
tember 6  last,  our  train  28  hauled  by 
engine  101.  a  Mountain  type  locomotive, 
weighing,  in  working  order,  engine  and 
tender.  499,000  pounds,  and  with  a  trac- 
tive effort  of  60,200  pounds,  including 
booster,  brought  a  train  of  151  cars  into 
Northern  Maine  Junction.  Of  these  105 
carloads  were  potatoes.  September  11 
the  same  engine  brought  in  146  cars, 
124  of  them  loaded  with  potatoes. 

We  cut  our  tonnage  rating  severely 
in  the  winter  because  of  the  cold  weather 
and  storms,  but  despite  this,  in  Decem- 
ber, on  14  out  of  26  trips,  this  train 
came  in  with  more  than  100  cars,  the 
maximum  number  being  on  December 
31,  when  it  brought  in  1.37  cars,  125 
loaded  with  potatoes.  The  tonnage  of 
this  train  was  6493  tons.  In  January,  so 
far,  on  eight  out  of  13  trips  the  train 
has  had  more  than  100  cars,  the  longest 
train  in  January  being  131  cars. 


Cuban  Roads  Prosper 

Confronted  with  an  island-wide 
financial  depression,  due  to  the  spec- 
tacular tumble  of  King  Sugar,  rail- 
road executives  of  Cuba  are  able  to 
show  remarkable  earnings  despite  un- 
favorable local  conditions.  The  con- 
solidated income  account  of  the  Cu- 
ban Company  and  subsidiary  and  af- 
filiated companies  for  the  quarter 
ended  in  September  shows  net  earn- 
ings of  $236,533,  before  subsidiary 
dividends  and  minority  interest  was 
deducted.  This  compares  with  $713,- 
849  in  the  corresponding  three 
months  of  1929;  while  the  difference 
approximates  a  half  million  dollar  re- 
duction, compared  with  the  condi- 
tions of  other  industries  on  the 
island,  it  is  favorable. 

Net  income  of  the  three  subsidi- 
aries, the  Cuban  Railroad  Company, 
the  Cuban  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Compania  Industrial 
Naviere  Cubana,  for  the  September 
quarter  totaled  $405,987,  after  depre- 
ciation and  federal  taxes,  compared 
with  $799,650  in  the  same  quarter  of 
1929. 

The  Cuban  Northern  Railways 
Company  for  the  third  quarter  re- 
ported a  net  loss  of  $54,559,  after 
depreciation,  interest,  taxes,  etc.  This 
compares  with  a  net  loss  of  $51,009 
in  1929. 


It  is  better  to  believe  that  a  man 
does  possess  good  qualities  than  to 
assert  that  he  does  not. — Davis. 


Editorial  Comment 


Memories 

A paragraph  in  one  of  the  hundreds  of  reports 
made  by  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  giving-  reasons  for  certain  em- 
ployes working  in  excess  of  regular  hours  provided 
by  the  Federal  Hours  of  Service  Act,  says  that  in 
the  last  five  years  83  telegraph  operators  were  kept 
on  duty  because  relief  operators  overslept. 

This  takes  us  back  through  the  years.  Long  he- 
fore  the  Federal  Hours  of  Service  Act  was  conceived 
we  believed  that  failure  of  the  relief  operator  to  show- 
up  on  time  was  a  penitentiary  offense,  and  should 
have  been  so  declared  by  congress.  Those  were  the 
days  when  we  worked  from  7  p.m.  to  whatever 
hour  the  agent  might  choose  in  the  morning  as  a 
good  time  to  relieve  us;  when  we  cleaned  the  oil 
lamps,  the  switch  lights,  took  in  the  semaphore  sig- 
nal and  cleaned  it ;  swept  the  office,  washed  the  win- 
dows oftener  than  the  agent  did  so  we  could  see  the 
train  when  it  pulled  in ;  made  out  car  reports, 
measured  the  rainfall,  if  there  was  any,  and  reported 
it,  and  then  made  out  expense  bills  until  the  agent 
showed  up. 

But  there  are  other,  happier  memories.  With 
keen  regret,  increasing  as  we  grow  older,  we  remem- 
ber the  hours  of  dreamless  slumber  long  ago  on  the 
bay-window  table  in  little  stations  along  the  Santa 
Fe.  Freight  trains  might  go  roaring  by  within  five 
feet  of  our  youthful  head,  the  dispatcher  might  call 
until  his  arm  was  sore,  but  nothing  could  disturb 
our  sleep.  Men  now  high  in  railroad  councils  will 
recall  the  old  trick  of  placing  a  top  of  a  tin  can  be- 
tween the  rail-ends  so  that  a  passing  train  would 
bend  it  over,  and  thus  inform  the  operator,  when 
finally  he  did  bestir  himself,  which  way  the  train 
had  gone  if  one  actually  had  passed. 

How  would  some  of  the  high  and  mighty  execu- 
tives, telegraphers  of  long  ago,  like  to  have  a  few 
hours  of  slumber  such  as  they  knew  in  those  far 
away  times?  Benjamin  Disraeli  once  said  that  no 
one  but  an  adventurous  traveler  ever  knew  the  lux- 
ury of  real  sleep.  But  Benjamin  had  never  been  an 
operator.  For  those  who  fill  the  jobs  that  once  we 
had  it  might  be  well,  in  defiance  of  all  dispatchers' 
rules,  to  quote  this  bit  of  advice  from  Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton :  Let  youth  cherish  sleep,  the  happiest  of  earthly 
boons,  while  yet  it  is  at  its  command,  for  the  day 
cometh  when  "neither  the  voice  of  the  lute  nor  the 
birds"  can  bring  back  the  slumbers  that  fell  on  young 
eyes  as  unbidden  as  the  dews. 


The  First  Reply 

Commenting  upon  the  proposed  Four  System  Plan 
of  railroad  consolidation  in  its  December  issue, 
Transportation  said  : 

How  will  the  merger  make  it  possible  to  reduce  rates? 
The  reply  to  this  question  may  be  simple,  but  with  the  laws 
in  their  present  condition  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
clearly,  especially  if  competition  is  to  be  preserved,  as  the 
announcement  declared. 

The  question  was  put  to  General  Atterbury,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  by  a  reporter  in 


San  Francisco  January  21.  The  executive  is  quoted 
as  giving  this  reply  : 

While  the  consolidation  plans  will  make  for  more  economi- 
cal transportation  and  improve  the  service,  he  expressed 
the  doubt  that  it  will  result  in  any  lowering  of  freight  rates, 
but  believes  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  increase  rates 
above  their  present  levels. 

Now  if  someone  will  please  describe  these  "econo- 
mies," about  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years,  economies  that  will  not  affect 
employes  adversely,  reduce  their  buying  power  and 
so  hurt  business,  Transportation  will  be  ready  to  take 
up  the  other  points. 

And,  by  the  way,  the  Four  System  Plan,  which 
eastern  papers  said  had  been  sent  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  "probably  will  be  ready 
within  two  or  three  months  for  submission  to  that 
body,"  according  to  General  Atterbury,  as  reported 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  General  has  a  perfectly  delightful  frankness  in 
disposing  of  disagreeable  subjects.  Speaking  to  the 
luncheon  guests  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Advertising  Club,  January  20,  he 
said  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Five 
System  Plan,  "It  is  asinine."  Which,  we  fancy, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  said. 


All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front 

In  another  place  in  this  edition  the  latest  reports 
from  the  S.P.-W.P.  sector  will  be  found  interesting 
reading.  The  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  permitting  the  Western  Pacific  to  build 
its  rails  into  San  Francisco  is  comparable  only  to 
the  French  running  a  line  into  Berlin.  Persons  liv- 
ing at  a  distance  from  the  scene  can  scarcely  imagine 
just  what  such  a  decision  means.  You  must  know 
the  Southern  Pacific  traditions;  you  must  have  lived 
in  San  Francisco,  or  at  least  in  California  some- 
where, to  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of  the 
news. 

Newspapers  had  scarcely  reached  the  streets  be- 
fore an  announcement  became  public,  to  quote  the 
exact  language,  that  "dirt  would  be  flying  at  three 
points"  within  a  short  time.  And  that  was  just  what 
happened.  The  first  dirt  flew  from  Washington  in 
the  shape  of  a  rumor  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
would  ask  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case.  Nothing 
official  to  that  effect  was  heard  in  San  Francisco. 
The  most  interesting  news,  however,  was  to  the 
effect  that  this  important  decision,  based  on  an  ex- 
aminer's report  after  only  two  public  hearings,  had 
been  handed  down  by  only  three  out  of  eleven  com- 
missioners and  one  of  these  opposed  it.  The  whole 
body  might  think  much  differently  if  the  case  were 
reopened.  Indeed  it  might  be  much  wiser  for  the 
Western  Pacific  not  to  oppose  a  rehearing  before 
the  entire  commission.  A  two-to-eleven  decision 
never  would  be  popular,  and  it  might  not  be  safe  in 
court. 

As  the  situation  is  at  this  writing  on  the  western 
front,  it  is  possible  that  an  entirely  new  arrangement 
for  handling  railroad  freight  and  passenger  traffic- 
on  the  peninsula,  between  South  San  Francisco  and 
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Redwood  City,  may  be  the  direct  result  of  the  deci- 
sion admitting  the  W  estern  Pacific  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's sacred  precincts.  This  plan  calls  for  making 
the  Western  Pacific's  new  single-track  line  to  be 
built  approximately  one  mile  east  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  line  from  South  San  Francisco  to  Redwood 
C  ity,  an  exclusive  freight  track,  used  by  both  rail- 
roads, thus  enabling  the  Southern  Pacific  to  operate 
passenger  trains  only  over  its  present  line  through 
the  most  densely  populated  centers  of  the  peninsula. 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  when  the  Western  Pacific 
first  announced  its  plans  for  the  new  line,  many 
peninsula  organizations  urged  the  separation  of 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  their  approval.  The  Western  Pacific,  it  is  under- 
stood, may  not  run  passenger  trains  into  San  Fran- 
cisco for  several  years. 

This  is  the  accepted  hour  for  both  these  lines  to 
consider  seriously  the  fact  that  there  are  altogether 
too  many  freight  trains  on  the  peninsula,  too  much 
congestion,  too  much  noise.  Much  might  be  learned 
by  studying  the  long  buried  terminal  plans  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Chicago  &  North  Western  classification 
yards  at  Proviso  and  the  Illinois  Central's  yards  at 
Markham  are  a  beginning  in  the  effort  to  solve  that 
gigantic  problem. 

There  are  many  perfectly  good  tables  in  San 
Francisco,  and  no  more  valuable  piece  of  furniture 
exists  if  only  you  can  get  men — not  too  many — to 
sit  down  at  one  to  eat  and  smoke  and  talk  amicably 
over  troubled  questions.  World  wars  might  be  pre- 
vented if  men  would  use  more  tables. 

If  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Western  Pacific 
representatives,  Paul  Shoup  and  Harry  Adams,  sit 
down  together  at  a  table  and  there  decide  that  right 
now  is  the  time  to  cease  the  moving  of  freight  trains 
into  San  Francisco;  to  build  classification  yards  out- 
side such  as  Proviso  or  Markham  yards,  and  then  to 
determine  that  in  the  future  all  freight  must  enter 
the  city  by  truck,  monuments  will  be  erected  in 
their  honor;  it  may  not  be  done  this  spring,  perhaps, 
but  some  day  the  whole  bay  region  will  acclaim 
them  the  saviors  of  the  race.  The  saddest  thing  that 
could  happen  to  San  Francisco,  a  world  famous  city, 
would  be  to  let  any  more  railroads  haul  freight  trains 
into  its  streets.  A  few  years  from  now  it  will  be 
too  late.  Get  a  table  and  some  food  and  reason 
together 


Two-Cent  Fare  Test 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Jan.  30 
refused  to  suspend  the  protested  schedules  of  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  Railroad's  plan  to  cut  passen- 
ger fares  from  3.6  cents  to  2  cents  per  mile  applicable 
on  coaches  and  the  reduced  rates  became  effective 
Feb.  1.  Protests  had  been  filed  with  the  commission 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
and  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  railroads  on  the 
grounds  that  the  reduction  schedule  will  force  all 
railroads  in  the  Southwest  to  take  similar  action  to 
meet  resultant  competition. 

The  new  low  fare  applies  only  to  travel  in  day 
coaches.  It  amounts  to  a  blanket  coach  fare  reduc- 
tion of  44.4  per  cent  from  the  present  passenger  rate 
level  for  that  class  of  transportation.  The  purpose 
of  the  proposed  reduction  is  to  recapture  from  motor 
buses  and  other  transportation  agencies,  traffic 
which  formcrlv  moved  bv  railroad.     The  Frisco's 


application  declared  that  the  proposed  reduction 
was  purely  an  experiment,  and  was  necessitated  by 
the  present  competitive  conditions  resulting  from  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  motor  coach  and  air- 
plane as  a  means  of  transporting  passengers.  It  was 
declared  that  serious  inroads  have  been  made  during 
the  last  10  years  in  the  carriers'  passenger  revenues 
by  reason  of  the  lower  charges  applying  on  these 
transportation  agencies. 

The  experiment  by  the  Frisco  and  other  western 
carriers  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest.  The 
opposition  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Katv  and 
the  Cotton  Belt  grew  out  of  the  fact  or  what  the 
opponents  believe  to  be  the  fact  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Frisco  to  increase  by  80  per  cent  the 
traffic  moving  via  its  coaches  in  order  to  offset  the 
loss  in  revenue  which  will  result  from  the  proposed 
passenger  fare  cut  and.  further,  that  as  the  protest- 
ing carriers  had  numerous  common  points  with  the 
Frisco — points  served  by  all  the  lines — they  would 
be  compelled  to  reduce  their  fares  to  offset  the  re- 
sulting competition.  The  situation  may  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  roads  but  it  will  be  hailed  joyfully 
by  the  public. 

In  reply,  the  Frisco  reiterated  its  plea  that  the  pro- 
posed reduction  was  purely  an  experiment,  and  that 
it  w  ill  do  no  harm  to  try  it  out.  The  contention  was 
advanced  that  if  the  protesting  lines  would  apply  the 
same  plan  to  their  own  lines  they  would  probably 
learn  that  their  passenger  revenues  would  pick  up 
to  a  considerable  degree.  The  Alabama  public  serv- 
ice commission  supported  the  Frisco  plan. 

No  one  can  operate  a  motor  vehicle  for  two  cents 
a  mile.  It  remains  to  be  seen  which  concerns  the 
public  more:  convenience  or  economy.  If  a  man 
must  be  in  a  certain  place  at  a  time  when  no  railroad 
train  can  take  him  there  he  is  certain  to  use  his  own 
car  or  a  public  bus  regardless  of  the  cost. 


Do  Tradesmen  Ever  Read? 

Every  time  a  report  comes  from  Washington 
about  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living,  we  mention 
it  to  the  clerks  in  the  open-air  market  in  Hollywood 
where  we  trade.  It's  all  news  to  them.  They  don't 
know  anything  about  lower  prices. 

The  mail  brought  a  report,  a  few  days  ago,  that 
living  expenses  had  declined  6.2  per  cent  in  1930  in 
32  cities.   We  told  the  butcher  about  it. 

"Not  in  Los  Angeles"  he  exclaimed. 

"You  don't  see  Los  Angeles  in  that  list,  do  you?" 

What  can  you  do  in  a  case  like  this?  Apparently 
the  cost  of  living  is  lower  now  than  in  1929,  but  only 
in  the  statistician's  office  in  W  ashington. 

"I'll  tell  you  this,"  the  grocer  said,  truculently, 
when  we  tried  it  on  him,  "My  cost  of  living  is  just 
as  high  as  ever,  and  that's  why  your  Washington 
reports  are  hooey.  Anyway,  I  ain't  seen  no  reports 
like  them.  Where  do  you  get  such  stuff?" 


What  Did  It? 

The  first  classified  census  of  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion was  taken  in  1927.  At  that  time  there  were 
513,000  such  "ice  boxes"  in  the  United  States  with  a 
manufactured  value  of  $96,500,000. 

That  looked  good.  It  was  a  conspicuous  achieve- 
ment, but  when  contrasted  with  1929  it  faded  into 
the  background.  In  two  years  the  manufactured 
value  rose  67  per  cent,  climbing  to  $161,494,000  in 
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1929.    That  is  progress — real,  substantial  progress. 
Yet,  many  persons  thought  it  could  not  be  done. 
What  did  it? 
Advertising ! 

But  advertising  did  more  than  sell  mechanical  re- 
frigerators. It  actually  increased  the  sales  of  ice 
just  when  the  future  prosperity  of  that  industry 
seemed  threatened  by  disaster.  Ice  consumption  in- 
creased six  billion  tons  between  1927  and  1929! 

How  was  this  brought  about?  By  advertising.  The 
big  ice  wholesalers  advertised  their  commodity,  and 
they  are  still  doing  it.  Two  things  were  accom- 
plished: ice  sales  were  increased  in  the  presence  of 
great  competition,  and  the  people  learned  much  they 
had  never  suspected  about  the  importance  of  re- 
frigeration. 

Even  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  companies 
advertise  all  over  the  nation.  But  men  who  have 
devices  and  material  needed  by  every  railroad  in  the 
country  are  not  going  to  tell  about  them  "until  busi- 
ness is  better."  What  would  these  chaps  do  in  the 
ice  business? 


Communists  of  the  Wild 

In  the  early  days  of  railroading  at  least  in  the  Far 
West,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Indians  to  try 
their  prowess  against  locomotives.  Buffaloes  and 
equally  wild  cattle  tried  to  discourage  the  advance 
of  civilization  and  failed  as  dismally  as  did  the  In- 
dians. 

Such  happenings  were  brought  to  mind  a  few 
days  ago  when  a  wild  cat,  down  in  Georgia,  attacked 
a  locomotive,  resenting  its  intrusion  while  the  ani- 
mal was  after  a  covey  of  quail. 

In  faraway  India,  the  same  day,  an  eagle  with  a 
wing-spread  of  eight  feet,  attacked  an  airplane  in 
flight,  800  feet  up.  The  attack  failed,  but  it  cost  the 
lives  of  two  airmen,  intruders  in  the  eagle's  realm. 

Birds  are  singularly  inquisitive  when  airplanes 
appear.  A  mail  plane  rising  from  the  airport  at  Clon- 
curry,  in  Queenland,  January  23,  was  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  of  cockatoos.  Hundreds  were 
killed  by  the  propeller.  The  plane  was  forced  to 
return  to  eartb  covered  with  feathers,  dead  birds 
and  other  gory  evidences  of  the  aerial  tragedy. 

Near  Dickinson,  N.  D.,  "Old  Charlie,"  a  camel 
belonging  to  a  nearby  ranch,  found  an  opening  in 
the  fence  and  wandered  out  on  the  Northern  Pacific- 
tracks  where  he  disputed  the  right-of-way  with  one 
of  the  5000  type,  1 ,1 18,000-pound  locomotives  pulling 
a  freight  train.   "Old  Charlie"  died  of  a  broken  neck. 

Nothing  can  stop  progress. 


Churches  and  Railroads 

One  of  the  unforgettable  tragedies  of  rural  Amer- 
ica in  the  '90s  was  the  little  country  church,  its 
empty  pews,  its  undernourished  pastor.  That  was 
the  time  of  ascendancy  for  the  world's  latest  toy,  the 
automobile.  Everywhere,  it  seemed,  grave-faced 
ministers  stood  at  their  church  doors,  shading  their 
eyes  as  they  looked  up  and  down  the  road  for  their 
vanished  congregations.  The  faithful  had  slept  a 
little  later,  and  then,  with  the  whole  caboodle  in  the 
new  automobile,  had  scooted  down  the  road  to  go  to 
church  in  town.  The  town  church  had  a  choir,  spe- 
cial music,  and  the  minister  had  new  ideas  in  his 
sermon.    Most  of  the  time  it  was  more  like  a  lecture. 


Sometimes,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  everyone 
would  go  to  a  motion  picture  show,  if  it  was  that 
kind  of  town.  These  changes  in  rural  living  and 
rural  religious  habits  resulted  in  cutting  down  the 
number  of  empty  churches;  there  were  mergers;  it 
was  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Railroads  are  going  through  precisely  this  eco- 
nomic or  industrial  transformation  right  now. 
Branch  lines  (the  little  churches)  are  being  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  the  more  luxurious  motor  cars  or 
the  airplanes.  Old  stations  are  being  closed  and  old 
agents  retired  or  put  into  other  work.  Country 
churches  and  idle  branch  lines  are  needed  no  longer. 
They  don't  pay  anyone  anything.  But  we  still  have 
too  many  branches,  just  as  we  still  have  more 
churches  than  people  will  use. 

Country  ministers  always  looked  as  if  they  didn't 
get  enough  to  eat,  and  their  clothing  was  shiney. 
Branch  lines  seldom  have  enough  traffic  to  warrant 
their  operation,  and  their  equipment  makes  one  think 
of  the  old  time  minister's  Sunday  suit. 


Ask  Mr.  Foster 

During  a  hearing  before  the  house  on  appropria- 
tions January  10,  one  of  the  members,  thirsting  for 
information,  asked  Frank  McManamy,  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  how  the  Four 
System  Consolidation  Plan  was  coming  along,  if  at 
all.  "Officially,  we  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
McManamy,  suavely,  and  with  his  best  government 
manner.  "No  application  for  such  consolidation  has 
been  filed  with  us." 

"All  you  know  about  it,"  said  Representative 
Woodrun,  (  Dem.)  of  Koakoke,  Va.,  "is  what  you've 
seen  in  the  newspapers?" 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  McManamy. 

Commissioner  Eastman  said  certain  railroad  ex- 
ecutives had  written  the  commission  that  an  appli- 
cation would  be  filed  at  "some  subsequent  time," 
and  Mr.  McManamy  solemnly  agreed.  But  this  let- 
ter, he  added,  was  not  an  application.  It  was  only 
a  letter.  Representative  Woodrun  seemed  greatly 
disappointed.  No  one  seemed  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  the  Four  System  Plan.  Mr.  Woodrun  might 
step  in  for  a  moment  at  the  Willard  some  evening 
and  Ask  Mr.  Foster.    He  knows. 


A  Day's  Motor  Tragedies 

Ten  persons  were  killed  in  traffic  accidents  in  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  Monday,  January  26. 
Every  one  of  these  accidents  was  preventable  by  the 
exercise  of  common  sense.  Three  young  men  in  a 
side-car  motorcycle,  racing,  crashed  into  a  street 
car.  All  were  killed.  A  man  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  the  car  raced  with  an  electric  train,  beat 
it  to  a  crossing  but  was  struck  by  another  train 
he  hadn't  noticed.  All  were  killed.  Speeding,  reck- 
less, or  drunken  motorists  collided  with  other  cars 
or  struck  pedestrians.  Throughout  the  24  hours  one 
crash  after  another  was  reported.  In  addition  to 
the  ten  dead  several  persons  were  injured. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  tragic  problem?  In 
point  of  area  covered  Los  Angeles  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  world.  In  its  business  or  downtown  section 
every  day  nearly  250, (XX)  motor  vehicles  move  about. 
Traffic  is  as  badly  congested  as  in  the  Chicago  loop. 
But  crowded  as  arc  these  down  town  streets  the  acci- 
dents do  not  occur  there.    They  are  reported  from 
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the  zones  having  no  traffic  officers,  and  the  larger 
number  come  out  of  the  night.  Los  Angeles,  in 
common  with  other  great  cities,  is  confronted  by  a 
traffic  problem  of  tremendous  proportions. 

Boston's  board  of  selectmen  enacted  a  law  in  1757 
limiting  traffic  to  a  foot  pace  on  Sunday.  In  1825, 
in  England,  a  man  on  horseback,  with  a  flag,  rode 
on  the  track  ahead  of  the  first  locomotive,  to  warn 
the  public.  In  1833  or  thereabouts,  the  first  steam 
motor  buses  between  London  and  Birmingham  gave 
the  alarmed  natives  their  first  real  thrills,  scattering 
them,  and  their  horses  and  cows,  so  badly  that  the 
buses  finally  were  abandoned.  In  1890.  in  New 
York  City,  an  ordinance  required  men  with  flags  to 
run  ahead  of  the  automobiles  then  just  beginning  to 
appear.  Of  course  all  such  precautions  would  never 
do  in  these  congested  days.  But  what  shall  be  done 
to  prevent  this  slaughter?  The  query  seems  idle,  it 
is  heard  so  often  and  so  little  ever  is  done.  The 
death  list  in  California  is  a  ghastly  thing.  "Cam- 
paigns" and  "clean-ups"  by  the  police  are  as  futile  as 
tea  parties.  Isn't  it  about  time  to  have  a  convention 
or  something? 

The  National  Safety  Council  reports  that  in  1930 
32,500  deaths  were  caused  by  motor  vehicles. 

This  was  an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  or  approxi- 
mately 1300  deaths,  over  1929  with  31.215.  Reports 
from  32  states  formed  the  basis  of  the  estimate. 
When  you  add  these  deaths  to  other  thousands 
caused  by  accidents  you  are  appalled  at  the  frightful 
waste  and  all  that  it  entails.  You  have  to  look  up 
war  records  for  comparable  figures. 


From  An  Old  Album 

Editor,  Transportation : 

Your  editorial  comment  in  the  January  issue,  page  31, 
"If  You've  Heard  This  One,"  recounting  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations  of  the  old  agent,  the  hurro,  the  bureau  and  the  jack- 
ass, and  its  revival  on  the  joke  page  of  a  magazine,  hrings 
tears  to  our  eyes.    Is  nothing  sacred? 

There  is,  no  doubt,  in  every  editor's  album,  a  collection  of 
railroad  stories  that  originated  with  the  railroads,  over  100 
years  ago,  and  which  would  put  the  oldest  veteran  employe 
to  shame  when  years  of  service  were  considered.  As  the 
monthly  occasion  for  preparing  the  joke  page  comes  upon 
the  editor,  there  is  usually  a  vacant  hole  and  presto!  from 
the  left  hand  drawer,  buried  under  the  inspirational  matter 
donated  by  some  outside  agency  collecting  funds,  lie  snakes 
forth  his  album,  produces  the  burro  and  jackass  with  a  flour- 
ish, and  it  is  again  launched  on  its  career  with  the  evil  con- 
sequence that  every  banquet  at  which  any  member  of  the 
Class  I  railroads  of  the  country  attends,  is  again  regaled  as 
the  rollicking  madcap  proceeds  to  lather  and  shave  the  old 
chestnut. 

These  things  must  be,  although  some  of  us  squirm  and 
think  of  Noah  and  his  Ark.  There  should  be  a  law  about  it. 
Perhaps  we  should  organize  a  S.S.O.R.J.,  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Old  Railroad  Jokes,  and  among  the  first 
stories  to  come  under  the  ban  should  be  the  burro  tale.  Then 
the  one  about  the  girl  using  the  green  lip-stick  account  of  a 
brakeman  coming  to  see  her;  the  engineer  who  told  the  old 
lady  that  they  boil  the  engine  to  make  the  locomotive  tender 
(God  help  us);  the  passenger  who  leaned  out  the  window 
and  had  a  mail-bag  hooked  on  his  head;  the  conductor  who 
asked  the  lady  if  she  had  vertigo,  and  she  replied:  "two  more 
stations";  the  garbled  explanation  of  the  lateness  of 
the  train  by  Pullman  porters  (special  demerits  should 
be  given  for  printing  or  telling  this  type  of  joke);  tin- 
Italian  boy  who  explained  the  word  semaphore  by  saying  his 
girl  ordered  a  soda  and  he  said  "semaphore"  me;  the  porter 
who  told  the  dentist  he  wanted  Lower  7  extracted;  the  man 
who  kissed  the  wrong  girl  in  the  tunnel;  the  one  about  the 
colored  warehouseman  who  told  the  express  agent  "the  goat 
'et  up  where  he  was  going";  etc.  The  death  penalty  should 
be  prescribed  for  anyone  with  nerve  enough  to  expound  the 
one  about  the  lady  along  the  tracks  who  hung  the  family 
wash  up  and  a  telegram  came  in  "Washout  On  The  Line." 
No  penalty  is  severe'  enough  for  reviving  that  one. 


Doubtless  the  crusade  will  fail,  however;  publication  day 
will  be  nigh,  an  empty  hole  on  the  joke  page,  and  lo!  friend 
burro  trots  his  way  into  type  and  the  problem  is  solved,  and 
the  squirming  among  those  who  heard  that  one  becomes  a 
country-wide  problem.  Our  only  solace  is  that  old  railroad 
jokes  are  at  least  of  a  later  vintage  than  some  of  those  seen 
in  outside  magazines  and  comic  strips. 

J.  R.  Mkcouch, 
Editor,  The  Mutual  Magazine, 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  27. 

Why  Nevada  is  Popular 

About  14.000,000  radio  sets  are  now  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  Three  states  have  more  than  a  mil- 
linn  sets  each — Xew  York,  1,752.000;  California, 
1.470.000,  and  Illinois,  1,060.000.  Nevada  tails  tin- 
list  with  only  23.000  sets. 


Hungry  Men  or  Machinery 

Someone  estimates  that  three  billion  skilled  labor- 
ers would  be  required  to  produce  the  things  now 
turned  out  by  machinery.  Maybe  so,  but  neverthe- 
less there  are  times  when  machinery  is  in  the  way. 
Late  in  January  the  city  authorities  of  Los  Angeles 
decided  to  provide  work  for  unemployed  family  men. 
An  enormous  trench  was  to  be  made  for  a  storm 
sewer.  The  contractor's  mechanical  trench  digger 
could  do  the  work  in  a  few  days.  Not  many  men 
would  be  required. 

Going  by  the  job,  a  few  mornings  ago,  we  noticed 
the  big  machines  had  not  been  taken  out.  Up  the 
street  for  blocks  droves  of  men  were  digging  the 
trench,  smiling,  happy  working  men.  The  city  will 
see  the  contractor  loses  nothing  because  of  the 
change  from  machines — for  the  present. 


The  People  Pay 

Every  pound  of  freight  that  moves  in  the  barges  of 
the  Inland  Waterways  Corpn.  is  moving  under  a 
direct  subsidy  from  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
says  Thomas  F.  W'oodlock,  formerly  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  resuming  his  edi- 
torial work  on  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  This  subsidy 
is  measured  as  a  minimum  by  the  amount  that  the 
Inland  Waterways  Corpn.  falls  short  of  the  sum  re- 
quired to  meet  interest  on  the  corporation's  invest- 
ment in  equipment  and  terminals,  and  the  share  of 
channel  maintenance  properly  chargeable  to  that  cor- 
poration's activities — to  say  nothing  at  all  of  interest  on 
the  sums  spent  by  the  people  for  navigation  purposes 
mi  the  channels  which  the  corporation's  tugs  and  barges 
use.  On  the  Mississippi  section  alone  these  sums  amount 
to  at  least  $135,000,000. 

The  Public  Viewpoint 

The  drift  of  public  sentiment  is  indicated  in  a  bill, 
introduced  January  23  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  requiring  the  electrification  by 
1935  of  all  steam  railroads  entering  Chicago.  Xo 
motive  power  except  electricity  would  be  permitted. 
Failure  to  obey  the  law  would  be  followed,  upon 
conviction,  by  a  line  of  $1,000  a  day.  The  provision 
against  any  power  except  electricity  is  said  to  be  to 
prevent  the  use  of  oil.  The  bill  would  bar  steam 
railroads  from  cities  of  more  than  1,000,000  popula- 
tion. The  bill  reflects  the  program  discussed  for 
many  years  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  Terminal 
Plan.  If  it  should  become  a  law  it  would  provide  an 
example  very  likely  to  attract  other  municipalities. 
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Little  Stories  About 
Big  Men 
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No  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  so 
abused,  so  misused, 
so  misunderstood  as  the 
word  Psychology.  The 
situation  is  so  bad,  indeed, 
that  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
straightened  out  it  may  be 
necessary  to  dive  rather 
deeply  into  what  at  first 
glance  might  seem  to  be  a 
rather  dull  subject.  Still, 
there  are  dull  subjects  that 
need  brightening  because 
it  is  more  or  less  important 
that  men,  and  in  this  in- 
stance, railroad  men, 
should  understand  them. 

For  instance,  what  do 
we  mean  by  such  expres- 
sions as  "the  psychological 
moment,"  "psychologically 
speaking,"  and  a  dozen 
other  rubber  stamp 
phrases  ?  How  often  have 
you  heard  men  or  women 
say,  "I  don't  think  that's 
good  psychology?"  Such 
persons,  usually,  have  a 
definition  in  mind.  What  most  of 
them  mean,  doubtless,  is  that  it  wasn't 
good  judgment,  common  sense,  a  dis- 
play of  wisdom  to  do  a  certain  thing 
at  a  certain  time.  Psychology  happens 
to  be  a  handy  and  rather  high-sound- 
ing word,  and  a  very  large  part  of 
the  average  population  uses  it  with- 
out a  thougbt  in  the  world  for  its  real 
meaning.  Being  just  a  part  of  this 
average  throng  the  writer  of  these 
chronicles  has  used  the  word  for 
many  years  without  worrying  about 
its  value.  There  are  other  tilings  to 
fuss  over. 
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In  most  of  the  affairs  of  life  we 
have  had  much  respect  for  psychol- 
ogy as  a  science.  ( )ccasionally,  how- 
ever, things  have  happened  to  shake 
our  confidence.  We  remember  one 
of  the  keenest  disappointments  en- 
countered in  studying  the  subject.  It 
came  about,  twelve  or  'fifteen  years 
ago,  when  we  were  a  member  of  the 
faculty  in  a  Middle  West  state  col- 
lege. The  professor  of  psychology 
was  the  author  of  numerous  books 
treating  of  the  two  main  divisions  of 
the  science.  One  of  his  books  dis- 
cussed the  psychology  of  child  train- 


ing, and  as  he  was  the 
father  of  quite  a  flock  of 
boys  and  girls  we  were 
eager  to  see  them  in  ac- 
tion. Surely,  we  believed, 
this  man's  off-spring  must 
be  models  of  deportment. 
We  had  dinner  at  his  home 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
we  shall  never  forget  it. 
Of  all  the  uncontrolled, 
unmannerly  children  we 
ever  had  encountered  his 
were  the  worst.  Through 
all  the  years  since  then  we 
have  been  trying  to  recap- 
ture the  old  regard  we 
once  had  for  that  father's 
science,  but  not  with  great 
success. 

And  now  we  are  face  to 
face  with  psychology  as  it 
is  applied  in  railroading. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  use 
several  five  or  six-cylinder 
words  in  talking  about 
this,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  do  it  merely  to  show  off. 
I  f  we  hope  to  get  any- 
where with  this  Little  Story  about 
"The  Making  of  a  Railroad  Officer," 
by  R.  E.  Woodruff,  vice  president  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  these  double-head- 
ers will  have  to  be  lugged  in,  so  you 
might  just  as  well  get  out  the  old  dic- 
tionary and  look  them  up  as  they  roll 
out. 

Psychology  is  a  science  that  treats 
of  the  mind.  There  are  two  large 
divisions  of  it  :  pure,  and  applied. 
Pure  psychology  is  sometimes  called 
general,  although  it  is  more  properly 
contrasted  with  individual,  varia- 
tional, or  differential  psychology.  The 
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purposes  of  all  divisions,  with  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis,  are:  (1)  to  con- 
trihute  to  pure  science  systematic  de- 
scriptions and  explanations  of  mental 
processes  and  behavior,  and,  (2)  to 
contribute  to  applied  science  a  basis 
for  predicting  human  activity  with 
reasonable  certainty,  and  a  formula- 
tion of  laws  and  principles  whereby 
man's  actions  may  be  controlled  by 
organized  society.  And  this  kind  is 
much  needed  right  now  in  Chicago. 

There  are  more  than  30  psychologi- 
cal laboratories  in  this  country,  sev- 
eral of  them  in  large  industries.  Ob- 
viously, it  must  be  an  important  and 
very  useful  science,  even  if  many  of 
its  precepts  fly  over  our  heads,  yours 
and  mine.  This  seems  to  be  the  psy- 
chological moment  for  studying  the 
subject. 

Dean  Kimball  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity said  several  years  ago  in  writing 
of  Fundamental  Industrial  Principles 
that  "great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
analyze  that  vague  thing  known  as 
personality  with  a  view  of  placing  on 
record  such  principles  or  criteria  as 
will  enable  us  to  understand  men 
better,  to  guage  their  ability  more  ac- 
curately, and  as  a  consequence,  to  fit 
every  man  more  closely  into  the  posi- 
tion where  he  may  be  of  greatest  serv- 
ice to  himself  and  to  the  community." 

In  some  industrial  plants  a  man's 
progress  may  be  determined  by  the 
shape  of  his  head,  his  chin,  his  eyes, 
and  if  he  doesn't  happen  to  have  the 
right  kind  it  is  just  too  bad,  but  noth- 
ing can  be  done  about  it  now.  You 
may  have  your  face  lifted,  have  your 
nose  altered  from  hook  to  straight 
motion  picture  accepted  type  or  you 
may  have  your  cutaway  chin  built  out 
to  the  proper  human  proportions.  If 
you  are  one  of  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons equipped  with  a  mouthful  of 
what  we  called  air-cooled  teeth  you 
can  have  the  malformation  changed  to 
suit  your  wishes,  provided  you  have 
the  price  and  the  patience.  But  all 
the  shop  work  in  the  world  won't 
change  your  disposition.  If  you  are 
a  honehead  you  aren't  going  to  be 
made  over  inside  by  surgical  opera- 
tions or  by  psychology. 

To  state  the  case  briefly  and  clearly 
so  that  we  may  understand  what  we 
are  writing  about,  psychology  will 
point  out  your  weaknesses  and  your 
fine  points  also.  It  has  no  favorites. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  certain 
mental  tests  it  enables  Mr.  Woodruff 
to  form  a  safe  estimate  of  a  man's 
capabilities.  These  mental  tests  are 
known  as  the  Binet — pronounced  Bi- 
nay — and  the  Binet-Simon  test  and 
are  about  the  most  astonishing  scien- 
tific formula  imaginable  for  deciding 
whether  a  man  might  become  a  first 


class  clerk,  a  conductor,  or  a  boot- 
legger. Considering  only  the  mental 
age  here,  which  is  about  all  we  have 
space  to  do,  it  would  surprise  you  to 
know  how  many  of  your  friends  of 
mature  years  are  only  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  mentally.  However,  you 
may  have  had  this  opinion  of  them 
for  a  long  time  without  the  help  of 
science. 

We  have  gone  into  this  abstruse 
subject  at  length  to  arouse  your  in- 
terest in  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
little  books  that  we  have  read  for 
years.  It  is  not  new.  "The  Making 
of  a  Railroad  Officer"  appeared  in 
1925  while  Mr.  Woodruff  was  a  divi- 
sion superintendent  on  the  Erie.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  more  solid, 
worth-while  food  for  serious  thought 
in  any  book  of  equal  size,  about  235 
pages  which  proves  what  we  have 
often  noticed,  that  it  isn't  the  number 
of  pages  that  count  in  making  a  book. 
It's  what  the  pages  have  on  them.  In 
the  present  instance  it  would  be  a  fine 
education,  regardless  of  what  one's 
training  may  have  been  in  school  or 
university,  if  every  man  who  intends 
to  make  the  best  of  his  life,  in  what- 
ever capacity,  might  read  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff's hook. 

To  understand  its  value,  as  we 
hope  you  may,  you  have  to  know 
something  about  the  author.  You  will 
be  impressed  by  one  fact  as  you  read  : 
that  here  is  the  evidence  of  an  orderly 
mind  at  work.  Not  all,  and  indeed 
not  a  very  great  many,  college  men 
start  on  their  life-work  with  this  kind 
of  mind.  If  you  chance  to  be  one  of 
the  chaps  who  sniff  at  college  training 
and  act  a  bit  snooty  about  college  de- 
grees, we  invite  your  attention  to 
what  is  indeed  the  first  chronological 
record  we  have  printed  here  of  a  rail- 
road man's  career.  Usually  we  dislike 
such  tables.  In  the  beginning  they  re- 
cite the  obvious  fact  of  a  man's  birth, 
which  always  happens  at  an  early  age. 
and  year  by  year  they  show  his  ad- 
vancement. In  Mr.  Woodruff's  rec- 
ord we  find  the  proof  of  actual  value 
in  an  educational  program  that  taught 
concentration,  the  one  weakness  of  so 
many  men,  young  or  old. 

Mr.  Woodruff  was  graduated  at 
Purdue  University  in  1905  with  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering, 
and  immediately  went  to  work  as  a 
track  laborer.  Evidently  he  was  be- 
ing watched  by  men  who  knew  brains 
when  they  were  in  operation  because 
the  record  shows  that  in  one  year  he 
was  track  laborer,  foreman,  transit- 
man  and  enginehouse  inspector.  Leav- 
ing out  the  names  of  the  several  divi- 
sions, which  are  not  important  here, 
look  over  this  record,  and  especially 
the  dates : 


Dec.  1,  1906,  to  Nov.  1908,  division  cngr. 
Nov.  1908,  to  Mar.  1909,  trainmaster. 
Mar.  1909,  to  Dec.  1910,  general  agent. 
Dec.  1910,  to  May,  1912,  superintendent. 
May,  1912,  to  Oct.  1916,  superintendent. 
Nov.  1916,  to  Nov.  1917,  superintendent. 
The  foregoing  superintendencies  were  on 
three  divisions. 

Nov.  1917,  to  June,  1918,  supt.  transput. 
June,  1918,  to  Mar.  1920,  gen.  supt.,  lines 
west. 

Mar.  1920,_to  Nov.  1922.  regional  mgr. 
Nov.  1922,  to  Feb.  1927,  superintendent. 
Feb.  1927,  to  Dec.  1928,  general  mgr. 
Dec.  1928,  to  May,  1929,  asst.  vice  prest. 
May.  1929,  to  date,  vice  president. 

The  record  teaches  us,  if  it  teaches 
anything,  that  this  man  was  prepared 
for  his  job,  and  that  just  as  soon  as 
he  got  it  he  began  studying  the  next 
one,  a  bit  farther  ahead.  As  a  stu- 
dent he  became  interested  in  psychol- 
ogy. Many  students  study  the  sub- 
ject but  are  not  interested,  and  so 
learn  just  enough  to  get  by,  a  favorite 
expression.  Woodruff  began  collect- 
ing facts  about  men  and  their  peculi- 
arities, men  and  the  strange  shape  of 
their  heads  and  chins,  their  ears,  and 
the  way  their  eyes  were  placed.  He 
wasn't  looking  for  beauty,  under- 
stand. It  was  brains  he  sought.  Still, 
good  looks  are  no  bar  to  progress. 
Then  again  some  men — and  occasion- 
ally a  girl  or  woman  is  so  dreadfully 
homely  that  they  drive  customers 
away.  We  remember  one  girl  on  a 
farm  near  the  Missouri  Pacific  tracks 
in  Kansas.  Her  father  never  had  to 
buy  any  coal.  He  used  to  make  her 
stand  by  the  tracks  when  the  freights 
went  by.  She  was  so  homely  the  fire- 
men all  threw  coal  at  her.  That  was 
applied  psychology. 

Mr.  Woodruff  continued  his  re- 
searches for  years  into  the  psychology 
of  men,  the  science  of  selecting  them 
for  the  work  they  were  to  do.  We 
fancy  "John  Brown"  in  his  book  is  a 
bit  of  self-revelation.  Brown  found 
that  most  of  the  students  graduating 
with  him  were  looking  for  the  jobs 
that  paid  the  highest  wage.  He  de- 
termined to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  a 
railroad — on  the  track — and  study  the 
whole  industry,  not  merely  one  de- 
partment. You  get  something  of  his 
viewpoint  when  you  read  this,  from 
the  preface  to  his  book  : 

To  most  men.  railroad  history  and 
stories  are  fascinating  because  they  are 
tilled  with  action  and  achievement.  Lives 
of  railroad  men  are  romantic;  treating, 
as  they  do,  of  the  hardships  of  their 
rough  outdoor  life.  At  some  time  or 
other,  most  of  us  decided  to  become 
locomotive  engineers  so  we  could  wave 
to  the  small  boys  along  the  tracks  as  the 
train  whizzed  by.  Railroad  men  as  a 
whole  are  active,  resourceful,  enthusi- 
astic. They  play  the  game  because  they 
love  it.  Thousands  enter  the  service 
every  year.  Some  can  not  stand  the  pace, 
and  seek  easier  jobs  in  other  lines.  All 
begin  at  the  bottom  in  some  capacity  or 
other — there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  top. 
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Some  advance  rapidly,  some  slowly,  but 
surely,  others  stagnate  and  are  side- 
tracked. 

When  questioned,  most  men  are  am- 
bitious for  advancement,  though  many 
are  ignorant  of  how  to  accomplish  it,  or 
of  where  to  get  the  necessary  knowledge. 
Some  do  not  realize  they  must  fit  them- 
selves for  larger  responsibilities  before 
they  can  be  seriously  considered  for  pro- 
motion. The  last  generation  has  seen 
great  progress  along  mechanical  and  ma- 
terial lines.  We  are  told  that  the  great- 
est progress  for  the  next  fifty  years  will 
be  in  a  better  understanding  of  our  men- 
tal processes  and  capabilities. 

The  late  Edward  Harriman  had 
much  the  same  idea.  We  have  told 
it  before,  but  it  bears  repetition  :  Most 
men,  Mr.  Harriman  said,  were  too  old 
to  assume  heavy  responsibilities  by 
the  time  they  were  fitted  for  them 
through  experience.  Therefore,  he 
took  engineering  graduates  and 
started  them  on  the  track  as  common 
laborers,  saw  that  they  were  advanced 
rapidly ;  had  them  assigned  to  all  de- 
partments until  they  had  learned  the 
routine,  and  one  day  found  important 
jobs  for  them  where  they  succeeded. 
If  they  couldn't  stand  the  "gaff"  they 
were  thrown  out.  Mr.  Harriman 
didn't  think  of  psychology  in  connec- 
tion with  what  he  was  doing.  He 
was  just  trying  out  men  for  big 
duties.  But,  without  knowing  it,  per- 
haps, he  was  a  real  psychologist. 

So  is  Robert  Woodruff.  Many  men 
are  destined  to  reason  wrongly,  said 
Voltaire,  (and  if  he  didn't  say  it  some 
kind  gentleman  will  write  in  to  tell  us 
so ;  you  can  bet  on  that)  others  do  not 
reason  at  all,  and  some  can't  get  along 
with  those  who  do  reason,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  Looking  over  men 
whom  he  found  in  certain  places  Mr. 
Woodruff  could  determine  that  many 
were  in  the  wrong  jobs.  He  began 
to  give  his  chief  attention  and  his 
valuable  thought  to  choosing  wisely 
those  whom  he  employed.  He  has 
been  marvelously  successful.  If  you 
wish  to  know  how  the  work  pro- 
gressed you'll  have  to  read  the  book, 
and  whatever  you  pay  for  it  the  price 
will  be  low.  The  magazine  is  not 
large  enough  to  tell  all  the  interesting 
stories  it  contains. 

"It  is  believed,"  says  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff, "that  this  tale  represents  the 
early  career  of  many  railroad  officers 
in  that  they  were  forced  to  learn  by 
experience,  and  that  the  experience 
they  get  is  largely  of  a  negative  kind ; 
that  they  learn  what  to  avoid,  not 
what  to  do."  You  will  be  interested 
in  these  conclusions  from  the  book : 

"Brown,  at  that  time,  (not  now), 
was  not  able  to  understand  why  more 
pains  were  not  taken  to  educate  fore- 
man and  officers.  New  and  bigger 
cars  and  locomotives  are  bought,  more 
tracks  built,  grades  reduced,  auto- 


matic signals  installed,  modern  ma- 
chinery put  in  the  shops,  labor  saving 
appliances  for  offices  purchased,  but 
staff  officers  are  permitted  to  get 
along  as  best  they  can,  and  sometimes 
positively  antagonize  the  rank-and- 
file  through  foolish  policies. 

"The  usual  course  with  a  new  fore- 
man, or  officer,  is  to  throw  him  off  the 
end  of  the  dock.  If  he  swims,  he  is 
fine  and  capable;  if  he  sinks,  he  is 
worthless  anyway.  The  cause  of  this 
is  largely  lack  of  organization  and 
thoughtlessness.  Every  officer  is  busy 
and  thinks  more  about  the  complaints 
he  gets  from  his  superiors  than  he 
does  about  educating  himself  and  his 
staff  to  prevent  future  trouble. 

"As  evidence  of  this,  Brown  later 
went  to  a  new  organization  and  im- 
mediately became  interested  in  its  per- 
sonnel. Information  regarding  163 
officers  and  foremen  was  obtained  by 
sending  question  blanks  to  them  to  fill 
out  and  return.  These  men  included 
superintendents,  trainmasters,  chief 
dispatchers,  station  supervisors, 
agents  at  large  stations,  yardmasters, 
master  mechanics,  shop  superintend- 
ents, general  foremen,  storekeepers, 
division  engineers,  track  supervisors, 
master  carpenters,  signal  supervisors, 
division  freight  agents,  division  pas- 
senger agents,  inspectors  of  various 
departments,  captains  of  police  and 
similar  staff  officers. 

"The  average  age  of  the  163  was 
41  years. 

"Ninety-nine  per  cent  had  been 
graduated  from  grammar  school. 

"Fifty-six  per  cent  graduated  from 
high  school. 

"Thirty-one  per  cent  were  taking, 
or  had  taken,  correspondence  school 
courses. 

"Twenty-one  per  cent  were  gradu- 
ates from  some  business  college 
course. 

"Five  per  cent  had  graduated  from 
college. 

"Three  per  cent  had  attended  col- 
lege one  or  two  years. 

"Information  was  also  obtained  re- 
garding their  aims  and  ambitions,  and 
what  they  were  doing  to  fit  themselves 
for  promotion.  The  figures  were 
astounding ! 

"Only  14  per  cent  had  read  or  were 
reading  books  or  literature  on  man- 
agement, system,  human  nature  or 
general  business  education. 

"Forty  per  cent  had  read  no  such 
books,  and  were  merely  reading  the 
railroad  magazines  pertaining  to  their 
own  departments. 

"Forty-six  per  cent  admitted  read- 
ing nothing  but  daily  papers,  and  this 
was  a  good  average,  intelligent  body 
of  men. 

"Stated  another  way,  14  per  cent 


were  honestly  trying  to  improve  their 
status,  to  render  greater  service,  to 
earn  promotion. 

"Forty-six  per  cent  were  slipping 
and  did  not  know  it.  Many  of  the 
men  with  the  best  schooling  were  in 
this  class." 

Are  you  a  blonde  or  a  brunette? 
Have  you  a  dished  face,  a  receding 
chin,  a  slant  forehead;  do  your  ears 
stick  out  like  the  signals  on  an  extra 
train  or  are  they  close  to  the  crown 
sheet?  Whatever  your  formation  it 
affects  your  future.  You  may  be  a 
bum  conductor  whereas  in  a  grocery 
store  you'd  be  a  great  success.  If 
you  don't  know  why  you  aren't  get- 
ting on  in  the  world  psychology  will 
tell  you.  It  may  be  your  nose.  You 
may  need  an  expert  directing  influ- 
ence to  shape  your  life  properly.  And 
this,  just  to  say  something  original, 
may  be  the  psychological  time  to  de- 
cide. 


Books  and  Bulletins 

Bulletin  131,  issued  November  30, 
by  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  Chicago,  de- 
scribes the  N  &  W  type  engine 
coaler,  with  improved  self-loading 
patent  coal  bucket  in  shallow  pit.  The 
bulletin  is  well  illustrated  with  views 
showing  the  device  in  operation. 

Registers  of  Revenue 

A  new  edition  of  "Registers  of 
Revenue,"  a  very  well  illustrated, 
16-page  circular  describing  watt- 
hour  and  demand  meters,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  This 
publication,  which  is  identified  as  ( !ir- 
cular  1753-B,  includes  for  the  first 
time  a  detailed  description  of  the  new 
Ob  Detachable  Watthour  Meter, 
which  can  be  mounted  readily  out- 
doors or  indoors  to  facilitate  installa- 
tion, reading,  testing,  and  removal. 

Other  new  developments  described 
in  Circular  1753-B  are:  The  type  RB 
recording  demand  meter.  which 
measures  both  the  kilowatt  hours 
consumed  and  the  integrated  demand  ; 
the  RI  KY-A.  indicating  demand  me- 
ter, which  gives  measurement  of 
Kv-a.  on  the  block-interval  demand 
principle ;  and  the  300-dcgree  demand 
scale  OB  demand  meter,  which  com- 
bines the  regular  watthour  meter  reg- 
ister with  the  scale  and  pointers  of 
an  indicating  block-interval  demand 
meter. 


Let  us  start  up  and  live;  here  come 
moments  that  can  not  be  had  again  ; 
some  few  may  yet  be  filled  with  im- 
perishable good. — J.  Martineau. 


30  TRANSPORTATION 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Building;  in  Washington,  entirely 

Filled  Willi  Rallr  I  Regulation.    Five  Floors   Across  the  Street  Shelter 

the  Overflow. 


The  Over- Burdened 
I.  C.  C. 

The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  one  of  the  largest 
of  all  government  divisions  in 
Washington,  occupies  ten  floors  of 
one  office  building  and  five  floors  in 
another  across  the  street.  In  forty 
years  the  commission  has  grown  from 
one  commissioner  to  eleven,  with 
hundreds  of  employes,  and  still  needs 
more  help  and  more  space.  The  sit- 
uation is  so  serious,  said  Commis- 
sioner Mc.Manamy  in  a  report  to  the 
house  committee  on  appropriations, 
January  10,  that  fifteen  "important 
matters"  have  not  been  investigated 
at  all.  or  only  in  part. 

According  to  the  laws  given  the 
commission  to  enforce,  these  suhjects 
call  for  inquiry : 

Abuses  of  grain  transit  tariffs  which 
we  have  been  informed  are  being  prac- 
ticed at  four  important  points,  to  be 
named  orally  if  desired,  and  probably 
others. 

The  filing  of  false  cotton  concentra- 
tion claims  by  shippers  at  four  important 
points  all  different  from  those  referred 
to  in  paragraph  next  above,  and  prob- 
ably others. 


The  filing  of  false  loss  and  damage 
claims  based  on  erroneous  reports  of 
the  condition  of  such  shipments  on  ar- 
rival at  destination  which  we  are  ad- 
vised is  being  practiced  extensively 
throughout  the  country,  and  now  is  uni- 
formly considered  the  most  fertile  field 
for  hidden  rebates. 

The  practice  of  carriers  of  appointing 
as  directors  the  officers  of  large  ship- 
pers, for  the  purpose  of  according  them 
pass  privileges  and  other  favors  in  or- 
der to  draw  and  control  traffic. 

The  unlawful  extension  of  credit  for 
freight  charges  by  carriers  to  shippers 
in  one  large  important  point  and  else- 
where. 

The  failure  of  carriers  to  collect  de- 
murrage at  various  ports,  names  to  be 
furnished  orally  if  desired,  for  detention 
of  shipments  moving  on  through  ex- 
port bills  of  lading. 

Preliminary  investigation  positively 
discloses  the  extensive  furnishing  of 
false  reports  of  weights  by  shippers  to 
carriers  for  shipment  of  grapes  origi- 
nating at  various  points,  to  be  named 
orally  if  desired. 

The  waiving  of  demurrage  charges  by 
carriers  at  specified  points  and  ports. 

The  filing  of  false  loss  and  damage 
claims  on  shipments  of  a  specified  com- 
modity, which  we  arc  informed,  and  by 
test  check  know  to  be  a  fact,  is  being 
engaged  in  quite  generally  by  receivers 
of  less-than-carload  lots  at  specified 
points,  and  probably  others. 


Numerous  instances  of  fourth  section 
departures  which  require  detailed  inves- 
tigation to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
shipments  actually  have  moved. 

Twenty  instances  of  alleged  false 
billing  of  interstate  shipments  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  us  by  the  bureau  of  prohibition 
of  the  treasury  department  for  investiga- 
tion of  such  violations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  as  have  been  committed. 

The  practice  of  shippers  at  specified 
points  of  charging  carriers  for  alleged 
repairs  to  certain  bands  or  binding  of 
commodities  which  in  fact  were  not 
broken  in  transit,  although  represented 
as  defective. 

Alleged  violations  of  the  criminal 
provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Clayton 
Act  growing  out  of  the  purchase  by  one 
railroad  of  fuel  coal  from  operators  in 
which  officers  of  the  carriers  have  an 
interest. 

Alleged  violation  of  section  10,  of  the 
Clayton  Act  by  another  railroad  in  the 
purchase  of  fuel  oil  from  its  sub- 
sidiaries. 

Alleged  violations  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  growing  out  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  capital  stock  of  one  railroad 
by  another  railroad. 


The  Need  for  Honest}' 

The  need  for  honesty  cannot  he 
overestimated.  Most  of  us  are  hon- 
est in  big  things,  but  there  are  many 
who  are  not  so  scrupulous  in  small 
matters.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
man  who  robs  his  employer  of  time 
by  failing  to  observe  working  hours, 
or  wastes  the  time  of  others  by  not 
being  punctual  in  keeping  appoint- 
ments. The  salesman  who  fails  to  be 
at  the  buyer's  office  punctually  at  the 
appointed  hour  labors  under  a  self- 
imposed  handicap  before  he  starts  his 
solicitation.  In  the  final  analysis,  be- 
ing honest  is  simply  showing  the 
proper  consideration  for  the  property 
of  others  whether  it  be  time,  money 
or  goods. — L.  A.  Dozvncs,  Pres.  Illi- 
nois Central. 


Depression  Thoughts 

Reports  from  the  department  of 
commerce  show  that  Christmas  sav- 
ings chilis  distributed  632  million  dol- 
lars this  winter,  by  which  we  mean 
at  Christmas.  1930— six  hundred  and 
thirty-two  million  dollars  for  presents 
in  a  period  of  economic  depression ! 
This  was  the  highest  record  of  the 
kind  ever  attained  in  this  country. 


Yesterday  and  Today 

Back  in  1903  Tom  Fetch  drove  a 
Packard  west  to  east  across  the 
United  States  in  61  days.  "Cannon 
Pall"  Baker  recently  drove  a  Stutz 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  in  60 
hours,  51  minutes.  The  latest  record 
means  a  reduction  of  the  first  record 
by  1,403  hours,  9  minutes,  all  due  to 
better  roads  and  better  automobiles. 


The 

Motor 
Transport 

of  the 


Cotton  Belt 

By 

George  Shaw 

The  Cotton  Belt's  interest  in 
motor  transportation,"  said 
President  Daniel  Upthegrove  in 
a  recent  letter,  "began  when  certain 
local  passenger  trains  not  only  ceased 
to  make  money  for  the  road  but  be- 
gan to  roll  up  big  deficits.  The  public 
was  riding  on  rubber ;  some  in  their 
own  cars,  and  countless  others  in 
buses.  To  operate  a  bus  involves  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  expense  of 
running  a  train.  We  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  we  might  install  buses  and 
thus,  without  loss,  take  care  of  the 
diminished  traffic  left  to  us  on  these 
short  runs. 

"We  began  our  highway  motor 
coach  service  chiefly  for  negative 
reasons,  but  we  had  not  got  very 
far  before  all  sorts  of  interesting  con- 
structive possibilities  presented  them- 
selves. We  found  out  that  the  motor- 
driven  vehicle  had  a  place  of  its  own 
in  the  transportation  scheme — a  dis- 
tinct and  positive  value.  We  found 
that  it  was  the  best  agency  in  ex- 
istence to  provide  short  haul  trans- 
portation, the  need  for  which  had 
been  created  by  the  railroad,  but 
which  the  railroad  could  not  supply 
without  heavy  losses. 

"Transcontinental  travel  by  bus 
developed  through  hook-ups  between 
local  lines  and  the  establishing  of 
through  routes.  The  Cotton  Belt  ex- 
tended the  original  plan,  and  its  or- 


ganization is  now  supplying  transpor- 
tation beyond  the  region  spanned  by 
its  rails.  We  have  extended  our  mo- 
tor transportation  into  the  field  of 
freight  movement  also,  installing 
trucks  as  well  as  buses.  We  believe, 
on  the  basis  of  actual  experience, 
that  motor  transportation  conducted 
by  large  transportation  organizations 
will  have  a  permanent  place  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  future. 

"Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  re- 
lation of  the  railroads  to  transporta- 
tion. We  have  long  thought  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  as  con- 
fined to  one  kind  of  transportation 
service — the  movement  of  passenger 
and  freight  cars  pulled  by  locomo: 
tives  on  steel  rails.  A  few  railroads 
have  owned  and  operated  ocean 
steamship  lines  and  trolley  lines;  but 
here,  for  the  most  part,  the  invasion 
by  railroads  of  new  transportation 
fields  has  stopped.  Railroads  have 
not  operated  river  steamers  for  the 
simple  and  sufficient  reason  that 
they  did  not  pay.  The  first  new  form 
of  transportation  taken  seriously  by 
the  railroads  of  America  in  100  years 
of  railway  operation  is  the  motorized 
highway  equipment. 

"What  are  the  conditions  which 
have  created  the  need  for  the  serv- 
ice which  buses  and  trucks  can  sup- 
ply? In  the  passenger  field  a  service 
is  desired  which  has  speed  and  sta- 
bility, and  more  frequent  departures 
and  arrivals,  provided  at  lower  cost 
per  passenger  than  by  modern  steel 
trains  with  their  many  comforts  and 
luxuries.  It  is  necessary,  also,  thai 


the  new  vehicle  be  able  to  move  pas- 
sengers profitably  who  are  in  num- 
ber insufficient  to  warrant  the  run- 
ning of  a  passenger  train.  The  mod- 
ern motor  bus  meets  this  situation 
effectively.  The  bus  lines  of  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  operating  on  convenient 
schedules,  supply  service  which  is 
clean,  comfortable  and  safe,  which 
can,  on  the  economic  side,  take  care 
of  traffic  movements  not  large  enough 
to  warrant  running  modern  passen- 
ger trains. 

"On  the  freight  side,  also,  new 
problems  and  new  needs  have  arisen. 
Conditions  were  created  which  make 
for  a  heavy  volume  of  high  class 
traffic  moving  short  distances  in  small 
lots.  Railroad  officers  have  in  the 
main  concentrated  their  attention  on 
volume  freight  movements,  and  have 
given  America  the  cheapest  long-dis- 
tance, large-scale  service  on  the 
globe. 

"For  the  movement  of  short-haul, 
small-unit  traffic,  within  a  radius  of 
100  miles,  the  motor  truck  was 
ideally  adapted,  as  was  the  motor  bus 
to  small-unit  and  quick-moving  pas- 
senger traffic.  Seasonal  buying  of 
merchandise  and  manufactures  has 
given  way  to  more  frequent  orders, 
which  require  quick  delivery.  A  tele- 
phone call  to  the  wholesaler  for  a 
case  of  canned  corn,  a  box  of  soap, 
a  keg  of  nails,  or  a  cross-cut  saw- 
now  means  next  morning  deliver}' 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles  or  more. 

"It  was  our  conviction  that  we 
could  perform  a  public  service  in  the 
field  of  motor  transportation  thai  no 


organization  not  intimately  connected 
with  a  railway  could  supply.  We  were 
already  in  the  transportation  business. 
We  knew  how  to  get  passenger  and 
freight  husiness  and  what  physical 
and  moral  conditions  must  he  met  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  public 
and  so  hold  it.  We  entered  the  field. 

"We  wished  for  the  new  organiza- 
tion the  greatest  possible  freedom  for 
development  and  operation.  So  we 
organized  a  separate  corporation,  the 
Southwestern  Transportation  Com- 
pany, its  250.000  shares  of  no-par 
value  stock  entirely  owned  by  the  rail- 
road company.  We  installed  as  man- 
ager I).  W.  Russell,  who,  as  man- 
ager of  the  selling  organization  of  a 
great  truck  company  for  Arkansas, 
had  had  to  take  over  and  reorganize 
several  bus  lines.  This  organization 
proceeded  to  form  its  own  traffic  de- 
partment. It  took  some  experienced 
traffic  men  from  the  railroad  ranks 
and  drew  others  from  other  walks 
of  life.  The  corporation's  headquar- 
ters was  established  at  Texarkana, 
where  a  modern  shop  was  built  for 
repairs  and  renewals  of  equipment, 
with  a  smaller  plant  at  Tyler,  Texas. 

'  This  company  has  developed  a 
passenger  service  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  class  of  passengers  I 
have  just  referred  to  which  does  not 
stop  at  the  boundaries  of  the  terri- 
tory served  by  Cotton  Belt  rails.  Our 
motor  coaches  cover  Texas  and  con- 
nect at  EI  Paso  with  bus  lines  serv- 
ing the  Pacific  Coast.  At  Memphis 
and  St.  Louis  we  connect  with  other 
bus  lines  reaching  the  East  and 
North. 

"The  development  of  our  freight 
traffic  has  been  interesting  and  has 
supplemented  our  rail  traffic  in  a 
helpful  way.  Our  trucks  use  our 
freight  stations  a  n  d  terminals 
throughout  Cotton  Helt  territory.  The 
Southwestern  Transportation  Com- 
pany's solicitors  work  hand-in-glove 
with  the  Cotton  Belt  traffic  organiza- 
tion. The  railroad  organization  now 


specializes  in  carload  movements; 
the  transportation  company's  organ- 
ization specializes  in  the  solicitation 
of  less  than  carload  freight. 

"  This  solves  a  problem  which  has 
long  troubled  railroad  traffic  men: 
for  the  two  things  are  on  a  different 
scale  and  require  different  handling. 
In  the  larger  and  more  important 
towns  our  trucks  pick  up  freight  and 
deliver  it  at  the  store  door:  at  small- 
er towns  we  contract  with  local  trans- 
portation companies  who  perform 
this  service  for  us. 

"All  this  is.  of  course,  still  in  the 
early  stage  of  development.  (  )f  one 
thing  we  are  increasingly  certain ; 
that  the  overwhelming  success  of  the 
railroad  in  supplying  the  larger  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  created  the  need  for  certain 
supplementary  forms  of  transporta- 
tion, which  the  motor  bus  and  motor 
truck,  with  our  improved  highways 
seem  admirably  adapted  to  supply." 


The  Growth  of  Motor 
Industry 

By  G.  W.  Early 

Some  of  the  wisest  railroad  men, 
as  we  have  shown  in  other  articles, 
have  wasted  no  time  in  howling  about 
motor  buses,  or  the  trucks  on  the 
highway  taking  the  passengers  and 
freight.  Men  who  knew  something 
about  the  public  and  measured 
properly  its  keen  sympathy  for  cor- 
porations, especially  public  utilities, 
set  to  work  building  their  own  bus 
and  truck  lines,  with  the  result  that 
now  they  have  a  fair  share  of  what- 
ever business  is  moving  by  rail  or 
motor  vehicle.  They  get  it  both  ways. 

"For  some  time  after  motor  car 
registration  had  passed  the  million 
mark.  I  believe,  railroad  men  were  a 
little  inclined  to  be  afraid  of  the  in- 
creasing competition."  says  W.  W  . 
Atterbury.  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad,  a  pioneer  in  rail- 
motorbus  operation.  "That  aloofness 
precluded  any  whole-hearted  cooper- 
ation, and  postponed  from  year  to 
vear  the  day  when  railroads  and  bus 
lines  could  get  together  in  real  earn- 
est and  offer  better  and  more  effective 
transportation  facilities  to  the  public. 
How  groundless  were  the  rail  fears 
may  be  illustrated  by  turning  to  sta- 
tistics : 

"In  1900.  when  there  were  still  but 
a  few  thousand  motor  cars  in  the 
United  States,  there  were  193,346 
miles  of  railroad.  There  were  1,017,- 
653  railroad  employes  receiving  an 
average  vearly  wage  of  $567.25 — in 
all  $577,264,841.  The  roads  carried 
576,831,251  passengers,  and  their 
revenue  contributed  $323,715,639. 
Only  45.66  per  cent  of  the  railroad 
stock  paid  dividends,  at  a  rate  of  5.23 
per  cent.  The  average  return  on  all 
railroad  stock  was  2.39  per  cent. 

"In  1927,  after  the  motor  registra- 
tion had  increased  steadily  to  the 
amazing  total  of  23,127,315  trucks 
and  passenger  cars,  the  railroad  mile- 
age, also  ascending  steadily,  reached 
249.131.  There  were  1.735,105  em- 
ployes, receiving  a  total  in  wages  of 
$2,910,182,848."  an  average  of  $1,- 
677.24  a  year.  They  carried  840,- 
029,680  passengers,  whose  fare  had 
almost  trebled,  to  $980,528,000. 
Where  total  passenger  mileage  in 
1900  was  16,038.076,.OO0,  in  1927  it 
had  increased  to  33,797.754.000.  The 
average  length  of  each  passenger's 
trip  had  increased  from  27.80  to 
40.23  miles.  The  net  income  of  all 
the  roads  increased  to  $794,923,916, 
and  the  proportion  of  dividend-pay- 
ing stock  had  risen  from  70.25  per 
cent,  yielding  an  average  return  of 
8.47  per  cent.  The  average  return 
on  all  railroad  stock  was  5.95.  Total 
dividends  declared  increased  from 
$139,597,972  in  1900,  to  $567,280,- 
717  in  1927. 

"Thus,  instead  of  reducing  rail- 
road usefulness,  motor  cars  and  bet- 
ter highways  enlarged  it.  Just  as 
motor  car  and  interurban  electric 
traffic  increased,  so  also  has  steam 
railroad  traffic  increased,  sharing  a 
general  prosperity.  The  improve- 
ment of  transportation  facilities  of 
every  kind  has  meant  constant  growth 
of  prosperity,  with  more  travel  and 
greater  business,  and  in  that  greater 
prosperity,  with  its  greater  amount 
of  travel  and  business,  the  railroads 
have  played  their  part  and  secured 
their  share. 

"Looking  back  over  the  past  forty 
years  of  railroad  history,  no  single 
fact  stands  out  more  sharply  than  the 
almost  limitless  ability  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  public  to  absorb  a  constantly  in- 
creasing volume  of  transportation 
service,"  continued  General  Atter- 
bury.  "Even  the  traffic  that  motor 
buses  take  directly  from  the  railroads 
is  more  than  replaced  by  the  added 
business  in  shipments  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  parts,  the  transportation  of 
salesmen,  employes  and  customers 
that  they  bring. 

"Suppose  the  railroads  had  coop- 
erated in  the  development  of  motor 
car  transportation.  Unnecessary  du- 
plication of  lines,  waste  of  capital, 
and  numerous  costly  lessons  of  ignor- 
ance and  inexperience  might  have 
been  avoided.  Bus  lines  could  have 
been  built  up  systematically  as  feed- 
ers through  territory  too  sparsely 
settled  or  too  remote  to  justify  the 
construction  of  branch  railroad  lines. 
Bus  facilities  could  have  been  further 
developed  at  terminals  and  junction 
points  for  inter-rail  communication. 

"One  can  even  imagine  long  dis- 
tance bus  transportation  lines  cooper- 
ating with  railroads  running  parallel 
to  their  chosen  routes,  giving  passen- 
gers the  choice  of  transportation  by 
train  or  motor,  or  with  tickets  permit- 
ting one  to  leave  the  railroad  to  travel 
by  motor  over  a  more  scenic  portion 
of  the  route,  returning  to  the  steam 
road  for  speedier  travel  down  the 
line.  A  certain  amount  of  local  traffic 
could  be  handled  by  bus,  allowing  the 
railroads  to  eliminate  minor  stops,  and 
make  better  time  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  trains.  Clearly  such 
cooperation,  developed  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  that,  ultimately,  is  alone 
responsible  for  all  profitable  trans- 
portation operation,  is  preferable 
either  to  indifference  or  blind  opposi- 
tion. Sooner  or  later  it  is  bound  to 
come." 

That  bus  traffic  is  growing  rapidly 
no  well-informed  person  doubts.  The 
yearly  reports  of  the  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  show  that  L- 
855,000,000  paid  passengers  traveled 
on  buses  in  1929.  Of  these,  497,000,- 
000  were  listed  as  inter-city,  and  1,- 
358,000,000  as  city  riders.  The  lat- 
ter figures  show  an  increasing  compe- 
tition in  the  electric  railway  field,  suc- 
cessfully met  in  a  majority  of  cities 
by  the  same  railways  organizing  and 
operating  bus  lines  which  not  only 
serve  given  districts  more  economi- 
cally than  cars  could  do  it,  but  acted 
also  as  profitable  feeders  for  the 
permanent  electric  lines. 

The  railroads,  as  shown  in  reports 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion published  in  this  magazine  last 
month,  have  more  than  40  million 
dollars  invested  in  motor  vehicles, 
and  are  going  right  ahead  investing 
more.     In  the  eastern  territory  the 
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Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroads, 
whose  managements  are  closely  affili- 
ated through  interlocking  stock  con- 
trol, have  extensive  motor  bus  and 
truck  service.  The  Reading  Company 
operates  buses  between  New  York 
and  points  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  uses  buses  to  trans- 
port passengers  between  its  Jersey 
City  terminus  and  Newark  and  New 
York  City  points.  Recently  the  Penn- 
sylvania unsuccessfully  opposed  this 
service. 

In  the  Middle  West,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  indeed,  for  that  matter,  in 
every  part  of  the  nation  railroads  are 
providing  motor  bus  or  truck  service 
just  as  fast  as  they  can  arrange  to  do 
it ;  and  they  should  have  done  it  years 
ago.  So  extensive  and  widespread 
has  motor  vehicle  operation  by  rail- 
ways become  that  there  has  been 
some  talk  in  the  big  offices  of  using 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  for  the 
purpose.  This  agency,  which  main- 
tains express  service  for  all  the  roads, 
is  the  present  largest  operator  of 
motor  vehicles.  However,  up  to  the 
present  writing,  this  suggestion  has 
repeatedly  received  a  cold  shoulder  in 
rail  offices. 

F.  J.  Lisman,  New  York  financier 
with  transportation  experience  as  a 
background,  doesn't  believe  railroads 
need  fear  motor  bus  and  truck  com- 
petition. He  estimates  that  it  costs 
four  times  as  much  to  transport  by 
truck  as  it  does  by  rail,  despite  the 
fact  that  railroads  are  paying  five  and 
one-half  times  as  much  in  taxes  as 
the  lines  using  the  public  highways. 

"Counting  the  cost  of  fuel,  the 
very  heavy  cost  of  depreciation  on 
trucks,  wages,  wear  and  tear  on  tires, 


etc.."  Mr.  Lisman  says,  "it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  truck-mile,  with 
an  average  carrying  capacity  of  seven 
tons  and  an  average  load  of  probably 
under  five  tons,  will  be  as  low  as  a 
car-mile  on  the  railroad,  with  an 
average  carrying  capacity  of  50  tons 
and  an  average  load  of  27  tons. 

"In  other  words,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  a  truck  ton-mile 
costs  four  times  as  much  as  a  railroad 
ton-mile,  including  terminal  expenses. 
Individual  cases  differ  very  much 
from  general  averages,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  truck  is  more  eco- 
nomical for  goods  which  require  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  casing,  such 
as  radios  and  typewriters,  for  broken 
lots,  and  for  a  short  haul." 

Much  of  the  loss  of  freight  re- 
venue by  railroad,  Mr.  Lisman,  says, 
has  been  due  to  the  store-door  de- 
livery system  by  trucks.  "The  rail- 
roads have  been  fighting  shy  of  store- 
door  service,"  he  explained,  "hut  it  is 
coming  as  sure  as  day  follows  night. 
The  longer  the  railroads  defer  it  the 
more  business  they  will  lose,  and  the 
more  it  will  cost  them  to  regain  the 
business  they  are  losing.  The  prob- 
lem is  complex,  yet  no  more  so  than 
the  problem  of  the  old-fashioned 
farmer  compared  with  the  modern 
farmer  who  sows  and  garners  his 
crop  by  machinery." 

All  of  which  explains  why  railroad 
men  want  motor  vehicles  regulated  by 
law  exactly  as  railroads  are  regulated. 
And  this  is  being  hashed  over  right 
now  in  Washington.  But  there  will 
be  delay.  Some  men  think  the  young- 
ster should  not  be  held  back  by  gov- 
ernment regulations.  And  railroad 
men — -well,  you'd  be  surprised. 
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Repeal  of  the  Recapture  Clause 
of  the  Transportation  Act  of 
'  1920  was  recommended  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
its  yearly  report  to  congress  in  De- 
cember. A  supplementary  report  was 
made  in  January  referring  to  the 
Howell  Railroad  Valuation  bill,  de- 
scribed in  full  in  this  magazine  in 
April  Oil  page  44.  This  supplemen- 
tary report,  submitted  by  Commis- 
sioner Eastman,  chairman  of  the 
commission's  legislative  committee, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  re- 
capture of  excess  railway  income  are 
eliminated  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  the  carriers  will  ever  find  it  nec- 
essary or  advisable  to  question  the 
constitutionality  of  the  rate  base  leg- 
islation proposed  in  the  Howell  meas- 
ure. 

The  commission's  report  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  sustain  constitutionality  of  the 
rate  base  plan  contemplated  in  the 
Howell  bill  and  as  modified  by 
amendments  suggested  by  commis- 
sion. 

The  Howell  proposal  was  severely 
criticized  by  the  railroads  as  embody- 
ing a  scheme  for  the  eventual  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  railroads. 

The  commission  in  its  supplementary 
report  said  the  plan  is  capable  of  effec- 
tive administration  and  is  established 
upon  a  base  characterized  by  stability, 
reliability  and  relative  ease  of  adjust- 
ment of  property  changes.  It  differs 
from  the  so-called  fair  value  plan  con- 
tained in  Section  ISA  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act,  but  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fair  value  idea  underlying  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  leading  case  of 
Smith  vs.  Ames. 

Commission  critics  of  the  plan  pre- 
viously pointed  out  that  the  Howell  pro- 
posal amounted  to  an  effort  to  eliminate 
appreciation  in  property  values  of  the 
carriers'  investments. 

Supplementing  its  considerations  cited 
in  its  annual  report  in  support  of  its 
recommendations,  that  recapture  provi- 
sion be  repealed,  the  latest  expression 
of  the  commission  points  out  that  in  ad- 
dition it  may  be  said,  even  in  theory, 
that  the  need  for  recapture  is  not  so  im- 
pressive as  perhaps  it  appeared  when 
the  plan  was  first  formulated.  "The  rail- 
roads have  never  been  able,  since  1920, 
to  obtain  the  aggregate  earnings  con- 
templated by  Section  15 A,  and  they  are 
faced  with  continually  increasing  compe- 
tition from  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion, Moreover,  differences  in  earnings 
between  individual  carriers  seem  likely 
to  be  materially  lessened  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  unification,  and  our  power 
over  divisions  of  joint  rates  afford  a 
means  of  adjusting  earnings  to  some  ex- 
tent as  between  strong  and  weak  lines." 

Commenting  on  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  railways,  the  commis- 
sion says : 


The  steam  railways  have  experienced 
a  heavy  decline  in  gross  and  net  earn- 
ings as  the  result  of  the  economic  de- 
pression which  began  in  1929.  With  a 
fall  of  14.2  per  cent  in  the  operating 
revenues  of  Class  I  railways  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year  from  the 
revenues  of  the  same  period  last  year, 
and  with  a  curtailment  of  only  9.9  per 
cent  in  expenses  and  taxes,  the  net  rail- 
way operating  income  available  for  in- 
terest and  dividends  was  less  bv  $273,- 
0(10,000  or  nearly  33  per  cent,  'for  the 
1930  than  for  the  1929  period.  If  rail- 
way finances  were  suffering  only  from 
the  fact  that  a  recession  in  business  is 
being  experienced  as  in  other  industries 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world,  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  in 
judging  of  railway  income  one  should  in 
fairness  consider  the  good  and  bad  years 
together.  Rut  a  different  and  more 
threatening  financial  difficulty  confronts 
the  railways.  This  is  the  effect  of  the 
competition  of  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. With  a  plant  developed  to  carry 
a  great  volume  of  passenger  business, 
the  railways  find  themselves  confront- 
ed with  a  steady  lessening  in  the  vol- 
ume of  passenger  travel  by  rail  and 
consequently  in  gross  revenues  from  that 
source.  The  passenger  revenue  of  1929 
was  more  than  $414,000,000  less  than  in 
1920.  It  is  true  that  the  freight  revenue 
was  $498,000,000  greater  in  1929  than 
in  1920,  but  the  prospect  of  a  continued 
expansion  in  freight  business  to  offset 
the  further  loss  in  passenger  business 
is  darkened  by  the  competition  of  water 
lines,  pipe  lines,  and  trucks,  and  by 
changes  that  may  check  the  growth  in 
demand  for  ton-mileage,  such  as  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  coal,  changes  in  the 
location  of  industry,  and  the  relatively 
slower  growth  of  population. 

However,  the  country  still  needs  its 
railways  and  can  support  them.  With 
the  traffic  of  1929  the  railways  were  as 
a  whole  enjoying  a  comfortable  degree 
of  prosperity,  even  though  they  did  not 
reach  the  full  return  upon  their  prop- 
erty which  we  think  would  be  reason- 
able. Fortunately  for  their  financial  po- 
sition, their  capitalization  in  recent 
years  has  not  kept  pace  with  their  in- 
vestment, and  the  relation  of  their  net 
income,  after  interest  charges  and  all 
taxes,  to  their  capital  stock  was  never 
better  in  their  historv  than  it  was  in 
1929. 

Railway  earnings,  both  gross  and  net, 
have  materially  declined  since  our  last 
report.  For  the  eight  months  ended 
with  August.  1930,  operating  revenues 
of  Class  I  railways,  including  switching 
and  terminal  companies,  were  14.21  per 
cent  less  than  for  the  same  period  of 
1929  and  11.56  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  for  the  same  period  in  the  five 
vears  1925-1929.  The  freight  revenue  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1930  was  13.88 
per  cent  below  that  of  the  first  eight 
months  of  1929  and  9.84  per  cent  below 
the  average  for  the  same  period  in  the 
five  years  1925-1929.  The  passenger  rev- 
enue for  eight  months  of  1930  was  13.63 
per  cent  below  that  of  the  1929  period 
and  21.42  per  cent  below  that  of  the 
five-year  average,  1925-1929,  for  the 
same  period. 

Taking  the  12  months  ending  with 
August  for  comparison  with  prior  an- 


nual figures,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
operating  revenues  for  the  12  months 
ended  with  August.  1930,  were  $593,000.- 
000  below  those  of  the  calendar  year 
1929  and  $522,000,000  below  the  average 
of  the  five  calendar  years  1925-1929. 
Such  a  reduction  in  revenues  led  to  a 
sharp  curtailment  of  expenditure.  The 
Class  I  railways  spent  $302,809,502  less 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  1930  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1929.  For  the  12 
months  ending  with  August.  1930,  the 
operating  expenses  were  $340,000,000 
less  than  the  average  for  the  five  cal- 
endar years,  1925-1929. 

The  net  railway  operating  income, 
available  for  interest,  dividends,  or  sur- 
plus, was  $273,092,674,  or  32.97  per  cent, 
less  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1930 
than  for  the  same  period  in  1929,  and 
for  the  12  months  ended  with  August, 
1930.  this  item  was  $183,000,000,  or 
15.44  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  for 
the  five  calendar  years  1925-1929. 

The  curtailment  of  expenditures  by 
the  railways  was  accompanied  by  a  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  employes.  In 
July,  1930,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  Class  I  railways  was  213,185 
less  than  the  number  reported  for  July. 
1929,  a  decline  of  12.2  per  cent.  The 
corresponding  percentages  for  earlier 
months  of  1930  were:  Januarv,  2.11; 
February,  3.86;  March,  5.02;  April,  5.59; 
May,  6.59,  and  June,  9.90  less  than  the 
total  for  the  same  month  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
decrease  was  in  the  maintenance  groups. 

A  bill,  H.  R.  10288,  71st  congress, 
now  pending  as  unfinished  business  of 
the  congress,  proposes  legislation  to 
regulate  the  transportation  of  persons 
in  interstate  commerce  by  motor  bus,  as 
recommended  by  us.  This  bill  incor- 
porates some,  but  not  all,  of  our  recom- 
mendations. For  example,  this  bill  does 
not  provide  for  the  participation  by  rail 
or  water  carriers  subject  to  the  act  in 
joint  rates  and  through  routes  with  mo- 
tor vehicle  lines. 

Since  1926  there  has  been  a  greatly 
expanded  use  of  motor  vehicles  by  the 
rail  and  water  carriers  subject  to  our 
jurisdiction.  Numerous  situations  have 
been  called  to  our  attention  by  formal 
complaints  and  otherwise  concerning 
these  operations.  In  order  that  we  may 
be  fully  informed  as  to  the  present  sit- 
uation and  the  extent  of  motor  vehicle 
operations  in  interstate  commerce  and 
their  relation  to  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation and  the  manner  in  which  such 
operations  are  being  conducted,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  best  means  of 
coordinating  the  various  transportation 
agencies  in  the  interest  of  an  efficient 
and  adequate  system  of  transportation, 
we  have  instituted  an  investigation  into 
the  matter  of  the  coordination  of  motor 
transportation  with  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation. This  proceeding  has  been  as- 
signed for  hearing  at  important  cities 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

We  deem  it  appropriate  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  know  of  no  good  reason 
why  this  new  inquiry  should  operate  in 
any  wise  to  postpone  or  delay  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  motor  bus  which  is  now 
pending  in  congress.  It  will  furnish  a 
nucleus  of  experience  upon  which  to 
build  for  the  future. 
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go  the  trucks  of  the  limited.  Speed- 
ing through  the  country.  Highball- 
ing home  on  time.  Passengers  know 
it.  Expect  it. 

That's  service.  People  rarely  think 
of  it  unless  it  goes  wrong.  Then 
there's  trouble.  But  we  can't  tell 
vou  railroad  men  anything  about 
that.  You  know,  better  than  we,  the 
importance  of  service. 

Thousands  of  little  things  go  to 
make  up  service.  To  most  people,  a 
storage  battery  is  a  pretty  insignifi- 
cant affair.  It's  certainly  no  world- 
beater  for  looks.  But  it  plays  a  vital 
part  in  railroad  service. 

We  make  F.xide  Batteries  to  play 
that  part  with  the  utmost  in  de- 
pendability and  economy.  And  they 
do  it.  That's  why  the  great  majority 
of  roads  choose  Exides.  And  there's 
not  a  railroad  application  for  which 
an  Exide  isn't  built.  Behind  every 
one  stand  the  reputation  ami  ex- 
perience of  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturers of  storage  batteries  tor 
every  purpose. 


Ex  toe 

BATTERIES 

FOR  EVERY 
RAILWAY  USE 


THE 


ELECTRIC     STORAGE     BATTERY     COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  STORAGE  BATTERIES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Exide  Butteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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Showing  How  tin*  !M«'tur«'  \V:is  Tnken  Hint  Ifade  You  Wonder*  Karl  Sims* 
of  it.K.o.  Tenting  (he  Strength  of  a  Platform  Before  Making  a  Fast  Run. 


When  You  See  A  Rail 
Road  Picture 

Motion  picture  directors,  like 
some  historians,  take  strange 
liberties  with  facts;  if  they 
did  not  we  fear  many  pictures  might 
lie  much  less  interesting  than  they 
are.  The  thought  comes  to  one  every 
time  a  railroad  story  is  told  in  the 
films,  hecause  this  chances  to  he  one 
of  the  few  things  ahout  which  we 
fancy  we  know  something.  Few  re- 
viewers are  qualified  to  criticise  pic- 
tures am]  plays  built  aboul  certain 
industrial  activities  of  the  people. 
Equally  few.  perhaps,  of  the  directors 
themselves  know  much  ahout  the  real 
life  and  habits  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  that  industry.  If  either  man.  critic 
or  director,  knew  all  ahout  such 
things  he  could  qualify  for  an  editor- 
ship. 

The  great  test  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture, as  of  the  play,  is  the  box  office 
and  the  conduct  of  the  thousands  who 
view  the  spectacles.  Were  these  peo- 
ple entertained?  Did  they  laugh  or 
sniffle  at  the  proper  moments?  Did 
they  go  out  of  the  theater  satisfied? 
If  you  reply  to  these  questions  af- 
firmatively you  have  the  answer  to  the 
question  that  bothers  motion  picture 
makers. 

Railroad  men  had  many  a  laugh 
last  month  over  "Danger  Lights."  the 
R.K.O.  talking  picture  of  railroad  life 
filmed  along  the  Milwaukee  lines,  but 
practically  everything  that  stirred 
their  risibilities  was  due  to  the  neces- 
sities of  what  we  call  dramatic  li- 


cense. Louis  Wolheim.  an  accom- 
plished actor  chosen  marly  always 
for  hard-boiled  parts,  portrayed  a 
type  of  division  superintendent  new 
to  us,  and  we  have  worked  for  many 
and  have  known  hundreds  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  way  that  man 
bawled  into  three  telephones  at  the 
same  time,  and  cracked  certain  per- 
sons on  the  jaw  or  behind  the  ear. 
was  simply  beyond  all  reason.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  Milwaukee  has  the  orig- 
inal of  this  character  in  its  employe 
it  is  well  worth  your  time  to  go  to 
Montana  and  see  him  in  action.  The 
point  to  remember,  however,  is  that 
if  this  superintendent  had  been  an 
ordinary  kind  of  person,  if  he  had 
treated  employes  as  if  they  had  feel- 
ings, and  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  the  characterization 
would  have  been  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing. We  all  know  the  superintendent 
is  the  works  on  his  division,  hut  if 
he  were  continually  to  go  over  the 
heads  of  supervisory  officers,  and 
hatted  men  around  as  Wolheim  did 
in  "Danger  Lights,"  it  wouldn't  In1 
long  before  someone  would  drop  a 
large  piece  of  coal  on  his  head. 

We  don't  know  where  all  this  dis- 
turbance took  place,  but  it  was  some- 
where out  in  Montana.  You  have  to 
remember  this  because  the  distance 
from  Chicago  is  an  important  element 
in  one  of  the  best  sequences.  Of 
course,  if  you  go  much  to  picture 
theaters  you  knew  from  the  begin- 
ning that  Bob  Armstrong,  the  hobo 
— a  kind  of  juvenile  lead — would 
turn  out  to  be  the  world's  best  en- 


gineer: fall  in  love  with  Jean  Ar- 
thur, the  superintendent's  best  girl ; 
rise  to  heights  of  great  heroism; 
make  a  record  run  to  some  famous 
surgeon's  hospital  to  save  the  super- 
intendent's life;  and.  finally,  that  the 
supe  would  renounce  the  girl.  "I 
knew  you  couldn't  love  a  rough-neck 
like  me."  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened. But  what  got  us  sore,  hecause 
it  violated  all  union  rules,  and  may 
have  to  be  investigated  by  some  com- 
mission, or  maybe  congress,  was 
Armstrong's  running  the  8624  over 
all  divisions,  700  miles  to  Chicago,  in 
about  five  hours,  the  same  engineer, 
same  fireman  all  the  way.  And  if  that 
is  the  way  they  do  things  up  there 
on  the  Milwaukee  it's  too  bad. 

All  of  which  has  been  set  down 
here  in  a  friendly  way  to  encourage 
railroad  men  to  see  "Danger  Lights." 
It  is  good  entertainment.  It  has  ex- 
cellent comedy  relief,  human  interest, 
perfectly  wonderful  photography,  and 
superb  directing.  The  screen  says 
Walter  Sinclair  was  the  technical  ad- 
visor, but  this  should  not  be  counted 
against  him.  He  is  a  traveling  passen- 
ger agent  for  the  Milwaukee,  and 
doubtless  went  along  to  show  the  em- 
ployes and  the  natives  that  the  com- 
pany had  authorized  the  picture  work 
on  its  property.  As  a  technical  ad- 
visor Mr.  Sinclair  is  a  great  passen- 
ger agent,  which  means  he  is  a  dip- 
lomat and  did  not  interfere  with 
George  Seitz,  the  director.  Xo  one  in- 
terferes with  the  director  except  the 
supervisor  and  the  producer  and  the 
general  manager  and  any  other  offi- 
cials who  chance  to  be  around,  but 
never  the  technical  advisor  if  he  is 
wise.  When  Max  Mason  was  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
a  few  years  ago,  he  said  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  technical  ad- 
visors or  experts  were  men  who 
know-  more  and  more  about  less  and 
less.  Perhaps  this  applies  to  motion 
pictures. 


Old  Brick  In  This  Station 

A  station  built  almost  entirely 
of  brick  more  than  3500  years  old 
was  finished  recently  at  Tell  Bil- 
lah,  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Khorsh- 
bad  Railroad.  The  station  is  es- 
pecially to  accommodate  the  expe- 
dition of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  and  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Oriental  Research  at 
Bagdad.  The  brick  used  was  made 
during  the  reign  of  King  Ashurn- 
asirpal,  3500  years  ago. 


The  more  we  study,  the  more  we 
discover  our  ignorance. — Shelley. 
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3  Important  Factors 
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THAT  DETERMINE  THE  ECONOMY 
EFFECTED  BY  FEED  WATER  HEATING 


CONCERNING  the  principle  of  feed  water  heating,  there  is 
little  to  be  said.    It  has  proven  both  its  practicability  and  its 
economical  worth. 

Regarding  the  methods  of  applying  the  principal,  however,  there 
is  much  food  for  thought  and  discussion. 

Unless  the  feed  water  heater  employed  has  the  required  heating 
surface  to  meet  the  individual  capacity  requirements  of  the  loco- 
motive to  which  it  is  applied,  and  can  consistently  deliver  feed 
water  to  the  boiler  within  9°  of  the  temperature  of  the  saturated 
exhaust  steam  in  the  heater,  it  is  not  an  efficient  heater. 

If  the  live  steam  consumption  of  the  boiler  feed  pump  is  greater 
than  2%  of  the  total  evaporation  of  the  boiler,  it  is  not  an  efficient 
pump. 

If  the  feed  water  equipment  requires  constant  maintenance  be- 
tween general  shopping  periods  and  is  excessive  at  those  periods, 
it  is  not  an  efficient  system. 

Your  experience  and  tests  will  determine  the  equipment  that 
measures  up  to  this  standard  of  efficiency. 

Act  on  the  result  of  your  findings  for  Results  Not  Price  Determine 
Cost. 


The  J.  S.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Company 

Englewood,  New  Jersey 


CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE:  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada 
FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVE   .    .   .   International  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Have  We  Reached 
Bottom? 

Careful  study  of  world  crises 
or  depressions  shows  that  the 
turning  point  always  has  come 
when  the  banks  were  filled  with 
money,  and  interest  rates  had  reach- 
ed their  lowest  point.  This  condition 
seems  now  to  be  with  us  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  said  F.  W.  Sargent,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Ry..  speaking  to  the  Milwaukee  Traf- 
fic Club,  January  21.  "If  history  may 
be  relied  upon,"  Mr.  Sargent  said, 
"then  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the 
bottom  has  been  reached  and  we  have 
the  evidence  in  the  form  of  increased 
savings  accounts  and  deposits  in  the 
banks  and  tin-  lowest  known  interest 
rates  to  prove  that  the  turning  point 
is  not  far  away." 

Economists,  Mr.  Sargent  said,  seem 
unable  to  agree  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  present  depression  or  their  solu- 
tions. Still,  said  he,  if  we  go  back 
to  the  era  of  prosperity  just  preced- 
ing the  crash  in  1929  and  try  to  learn 
what  conditions  existed  then  that  are 
not  present  now  we  discover  several 
interesting  facts.  Some  persons  de- 
clare our  troubles  are  caused  by  a 
contracting  currency  or  the  supply 
of  gold.  Hut,  Mr.  Sargent  said,  we 
have  about  as  much  gold  in  the 
United  States  now  as  we  had  in  the 
most  active  trading  period  preceding 
the  depression. 

The  cry  of  over  production  doesn't 
seem  to  ring  true.  "It  may  be  so  as 
to  certain  commodities,"  Mr.  Sargent 
said,  "but  the  fact  remains  that  we 
were  producing  fully  as  much  in  our 
days  of  prosperity  as  in  the  months 
of  depression.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult 
to  conclude  that  overproduction  alone  is 
the  underlying  cause.  Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  agree  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  over-production  until  and 
unless  the  great  mass  of  our  people 
everywhere  are  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  necessities  of  life,  like- 
wise a  reasonable  quantity  of  the  lux- 
uries that  have  to  do  with  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  every  day  life.  I 
cannot  believe  that  there  is  over-pro- 
duction in  automobiles  until  every  family 
has  a  car,  or  that  there  is  over-produc- 
tion in  radios  until  every  home  has  a 
radio,  or  that  there  is  over-production  in 
electrical  appliances  for  homes  until 
every  home  is  fully  equipped,  and  this 
condition  is  now  far  from  being  realized. 
The  problem,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
resolve  itself  into  one  of  under-con- 
sumption  rather  than  over-production. 

"We  are  led  then  to  inquire  what  has 
brought  about  a  condition  that  suddenly 
and  almost  over  night  put  a  stop  to  pur- 
chases and  has  resulted  in  a  general  state 
of  under-consumption  of  the  things  that 
we  have  and  are  able  to  produce  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  people  everywhere.  In 
my  judgment  it  has  been  the  culmination 


of  a  combination  of  circumstances  and  a 
series  of  causes.  For  some  time  pre- 
ceding the  crash  in  1929  governments 
had  been  interfering  with  economic  laws, 
and  in  those  places  where  governments 
had  not  interfered,  industry  had  made 
extended  efforts  to  thwart  the  natural 
processes  incident  to  orderly  adjustment 
in  commodity  prices  following,  as  it  has, 
every  great  war  in  our  history. 

"Instead  of  gradually  adjusting  com- 
modity prices  on  the  downward  curve, 
governments,  through  laws,  attempted 
to  hold  them  to  artificial  levels.  Witness 
the  experience  of  England  with  rubber, 
Brazil  with  coffee,  Japan  with  silk,  Cuba 
with  sugar,  and  the  various  agreements 
relating  to  other  commodities,  a  notable 
one  being  that  of  copper." 

Mr.  Sargent  ascribed  great  im- 
portance to  the  national  and  inter- 
national debts  contracted,  be  said, 
when  money  was  cheap  and  commodi- 
ties high  priced.  After  showing  how 
the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the 
United  States  had  been  reduced 
nearly  I0y2  billion  dollars  in  eleven 
years  he  continued  : 

"While,  however,  we  have  reduced 
our  federal  debt  we  have  not  reduced 
the  tax  burden  of  our  people.  On  the 
contrary,  this  burden  has  been  climbing 
constantly,  due  to  increased  obligations 
created  by  states  and  local  governments. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  for  instance, 
that  in  1913  the  nation  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  government  6.35  per  cent  of  its 
national  income,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  is  paying  about  12  per  cent  of  its 
national  income.  In  1928  the  states  ex- 
pended seven  hundred  ninety-two  mil- 
lion, and  local  governments  seven  hun- 
dred sixty-two  million  dollars,  or  a 
total  in  excess  of  one  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  highways  and  this  was 
in  only  one  year.  This  process  has  been 
going  on  since  the  war.  States  and 
municipalities  have  been  spending  money 
with  reckless  abandon  and  contracting 
debts  during  the  period  when  the  value 
of  the  dollar  was  down  and  the  value  of 
commodities  was  up.  We  have  been 
doing  this  in  the  face  of  all  that  history 
has  taught  us  in  the  past,  that  gradually 
and  surely  after  every  great  war  com- 
modity prices  continue  to  decline,  so 
that  after  a  while  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar goes  to  higher  levels  and  the  value 
of  commodities  declines  to  lower  levels. 

"Contracting  these  enormous  debts  in 
times  of  low  value  of  money  and  high 
value  of  commodities  means  that  before 
the  securities  are  paid  and  after  the  ad- 
justment process  has  gone  on  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  our 
debts  in  dollars  of  greater  value,  with 
the  result  that  it  takes  more  wheat,  more 
labor,  more  of  everything  to  pay  the 
debts  contracted  than  it  would  have 
taken  at  the  time  the  debts  were  made. 
We  have  steadily  and  surely  increased 
with  great  rapidity  the  per  capita  debt 
of  our  nation,  not  only  as  measured  by- 
dollars  but  as  measured  by  the  increased 
value  of  the  dollar.  Since  1913  our  per 
capita  debt  has  mounted  from  $22.66  to 
$77.39,  but  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
We  permitted  this  per  capita  debt  to 
climb  during  the  very  period  when  we 
knew  commodity  prices  had  to  go  down 
and  the  value  of  the  dollar  had  to  g» 
up,  with  the  result  that  the  $77.39, 
measured  in  commodities,  means  SO  per 


cent  more,  or  a  per  capita  debt  of  $115.00 
in  actual  purchasing  power  compared  to 
the  actual  per  capita  debt  of  1913. 

"The  result  is,  if  I  may  repeat,  that  to 
meet  these  enormous  debts  and  this  bur- 
den that  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  every 
home,  every  family  and  every  industry, 
it  requires  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
automobiles,  more  man-hours,  more  of 
everything  to  pay  the  same  number  of 
dollars  than  it  would  have  required  at 
the  time  the  debts  were  contracted.  The 
surplus  earnings  of  the  average  man  are 
small  and  it  is  only  from  his  surplus  that 
the  government  can  collect  the  money  to 
pay  its  debts,  so  that  a  comparatively 
small  increase  in  per  capita  debt  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  means  a  comparatively 
great  burden  upon  the  efforts  of  labor 
and  industry  to  meet  such  obligations. 
Notwithstanding  this  situation,  however, 
we  find  those  in  public  authority  urged 
by  selfish  interests  in  every  section  of 
the  country  to  appropriate  money  for 
almost  every  conceivable  purpose  and 
proposing  to  lift  the  nation  by  its  own 
boot  straps  out  of  the  mire  through  the 
process  of  public  expenditures  and  con- 
tinued increase  in  taxation. 

"If  we  are  to  have  a  reasonably 
prompt  return  of  prosperity,  this  ten- 
dency must  cease.  Business  men  must 
be  permitted  to  live  under  a  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  tax  burden  will  not 
be  increased  but  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible diminished.  Expenditures  for  public 
improvements  merely  to  give  employ- 
ment will  only  postpone  the  date  of  re- 
covery upon  any  permanent  basis.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  public  improve- 
ments that  are  in  and  of  themselves  jus- 
tified, but  we  should  look  with  caution 
and  examine  with  care  every  proposal 
to  spend  public  money,  and  authorize 
it  only  where  the  expenditure  is  of 
marked  intrinsic  value  and  can  be  justi- 
fied upon  its  merits  as  an  economic  un- 
dertaking. I  would  not  object  to  spend- 
ing liberally  for  public  improvements 
which  would  materially  aid  in  stimulat- 
ing business  and  relieving  unemploy- 
ment where  the  expenditures  are  per  se 
justified,  but  there  must  he  a  reduction 
in  the  tax  burden  if  prosperity  is  to  be 
re-established  upon  a  permanent  basis." 

Like  a  good  many  other  thoughtful 
men  Mr.  Sargent  does  not  favor 
baste,  or  extra  taxation  perhaps  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt. 

"To  do  this  means,"  said  he,  "that  we 
shall  collect  from  the  present  generation 
to  pay  taxes  beyond  their  means  and 
beyond  any  necessity  in  order  to  retire 
a  debt  for  a  war  that  the  present  gen- 
eration fought.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  can  borrow  money 
cheaper  than  an  individual  or  private  in- 
dustry. Therefore,  why  require  indi- 
viduals or  private  industries  to  exhaust 
or  call  upon  their  resources  to  pay  off 
a  debt  that  can  be  carried  at  lesser 
service  charges  by  the  government? 
Furthermore,  reduction  of  the  debt  will 
lead  only  to  greater  extravagance.  Not 
only  this,  but  government  securities  con- 
stitute a  very  favorable  form  of  invest- 
ment for  a  very  large  number  of  our 
people,  such  as  widows,  estates,  etc., 
who  prefer  to  have  such  obligations  in 
their  portfolios,  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  destroying  this  class  of 
obligation  by  retiring  the  remainder  of 
our  national  debt  with  the  rapidity  now 
goinp  on  under  present  processes." 
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Now! 


A 

Parlor  Car  Chair 

That  RECLINES! 


New    H-W    Rotating  and 
Reclining  Parlor  Car  Chair 
No.  165  P 


^GAIN  Heywood-Wakefield  scores  with  a  startling  new  improvement  in  rail- 
road seating.  Last  year  Heywood-Wakefield  made  the  first  rotating  reclining  coach 
chair.  This  year  Heywood-Wakefield  introduces  a  RECLINING  Parlor  Chair  as  shown 
above.  Here  is  a  style  that  will  make  chair  car  travel  on  YOUR  road  more  desirable. 
Never  before,  has  a  parlor  car  chair  been  designed  or  built  with  so  much  luxury,  com- 
fort, and  convenience  as  you'll  find  in  the  No.  165  P.  A  trim,  handily  located  regula- 
tor on  the  side  of  the  chair  reclines  the  back  to  any  desired  position,  easily  and 
quickly.  In  every  detail,  the  No.  I65P  is  built,  fitted,  and  tailored  to  appeal  to 
discriminating  passenger  traffic.  The  comfy  type  spring  back  with  curled  hair,  the 
soft  down  filled  cushion  over  our  double  spring  construction,  the  broad,  restful  arms 
and  wings, — these  and  many  other  QUALITY  features  make  this  one  of  the  finest 
chairs  ever  designed  for  parlor  car  travel.  Ask  your  nearest  Heywood-Wakefield 
Sales  Office  about  the  No.  1 65  P.  Sit  in  it,  RECLINE  the  back,  enjoy  its  very  real 
comfort  for  a  few  minutes,  and  you'll  agree  that  Heywood-Wakefield  has  again 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  railroad  travel  a  new  conception  of  luxury  and  comfort. 
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lYWOOD- 
XKEFIELD 


Heywood-Wakefield  Co.,  Boston.  New  .'jrk,  Chicago; 
C.  F.  Cotter  Supply  Co.,  Houston,  Texas;  J.  R.  Hayward, 
Liberty  Trust  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va.;  H.  G.  Cook,  Hobart 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  A.  W.  Arlin,  Delta  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Ry.  «  Power  Eng.  Corp.,  1 33  Eastern  Ave., 
Toronto;  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Canada 


Several  conclusions  might  be  drawn 
from  the  interesting  testimony 
given  February  2  before  Examiner 
Flynn  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  a  hearing  arranged  in 
Los  Angeles,  to  aid  the  commission  in 
determining  the  necessities,  if  any,  re- 
specting government  regulation  of  the 
automotive  traffic  of  the  country.  The 
first  conclusion,  doubtless,  would  be  that 
railroads  have  lost,  and  still  are  losing 
heavily  in  passenger  traffic  taken  by  pub- 
licly owned  motor  buses;  the  second 
would  be  that  much  has  been  gained  in 
longer  hauls  of  passenger  traffic  remain- 
ing, and  in  additional  freight  volume. 

Paul  Shoup,  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.,  described  the  costly  competi- 
tion of  trucks,  buses,  and  aerial  trans- 
port. The  railroads,  being  in  the  trans- 
portation business  should  be  allowed,  he 
believed,  to  adopt  equipment  enabling 
them  to  meet  these  forms  of  competition. 
Mr.  Shoup  gave  particular  emphasis  to 
the  fact  that  trucks  and  buses  are  using, 
without  adequate  return  to  the  public, 
highways  built  and  maintained  out  of 
public  money,  a  very  large  part  of  which 
is  taken  from  railroads  as  taxes.  Rail- 
roads, he  said,  should  be  permitted  to 
supply  transportation  by  highway,  air  or 
water. 

James  B.  Duffy,  assistant  passenger 
traffic  manager,  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines, 
presented  statistical  exhibits  showing 
that  in  1920,  (year  ended  Dec.  31)  the 
Santa  Fe  carried  15,656,333  passengers. 
The  revenues  from  that  source  were 
$63,473,165.  The  average  journey  then 
was  139.83  miles,  and  the  revenue  per 
passenger  mile  2.899  cents. 

The  most  emphatic  decrease  from  one 
year  to  another,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Duffy's 


exhibit,  was  between  1921  and  1922.  In 
1921  the  company  carried  15,147,811  pas- 
sengers, the  revenue  was  $52,982,906,  the 
average  journey  was  129.75  miles,  and 
the  average  revenue  per  passenger  mile 
2.696  cents.  The  next  year,  1922,  the 
Santa  Fe  carried  only  9,680,251  passen- 
gers, and  the  revenue  was  only  $48,644,- 
528,  although  the  average  revenue  per 
passenger  mile  was  3.302  cents.  The 
average  journey  was  152.20  miles  in  1922, 
and  it  continued  to  increase,  year  by 
year,  and  still  is  increasing,  indicating, 
obviously,  that  although  the  road  has 
fewer  passengers  it  carries  them  greater 
distances. 

The  most  astonishing  figures  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Duffy  at  this  point  in 
his  testimony  showing  that  whereas,  in 
1920,  his  company  had  hauled  15,147,811 
passengers,  that  number  had  fallen  in 
1929  to  4,253.695.  Passenger  revenues  in 
1929  were  $37,926,205,  compared  with 
$63,473,165  in  1920.  In  1929  the  aver- 
age journey  had  grown  to  291.63  miles, 
but  the  revenue  per  passenger  mile  was 
only  3.057  cents. 

An  interesting  change  was  shown  with 
respect  to  freight.  In  1920,  Mr.  Duffy 
said,  the  Santa  Fe's  freight  revenues 
amounted  to  about  $168,000,000.  In  1929 
the  returns  from  that  source  were  about 
$204,000,000. 

O.  A.  Smith,  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager for  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway, 
said  private  automobiles  are  responsible 
for  about  85  per  cent  of  that  system's 
competition,  and  opposition  bus  lines 
about  15  per  cent. 

David  G.  Shearer,  secretary  for  the 
California  Interurban  Motor  Transpor- 
tation Association,  representing  75  motor 
freight  lines  in  California,  said  the  asso- 


ciation does  not  object  to  regulation.  "In 
the  main,"  said  he,  "we  are  in  thorough 
agreement  with  the  rail  carriers  in  their 
insistence  on  regulation  of  common  car- 
rier motor  lines.  Such  regulation  has 
been  successfully  applied  to  passenger 
carriers  in  this  state,  but  the  same  can- 
not be  said  of  the  freight  carriers.  We 
believe  that  if  real  regulation  were  put 
into  effect  with  adequate  policing  of  the 
highways  to  apprehend  violators  of  the 
regulatory  act,  the  ultimate  benefit  would 
be  immeasurable." 

By  regulation,  Mr.  Shearer  said,  he  did 
not  mean  merely  a  requirement  to  file 
tariffs  and  make  annual  reports,  "but  we 
mean,"  he  said,  "that  such  regulatory 
bodies  should  oversee  the  actual  rates 
and  insist  on  the  publication  of  a  rate 
fair  to  the  shipper  and  adequate  to  the 
carrier." 

On  the  subject  of  taxation,  Mr. 
Shearer  took  exception  to  the  common 
belief  that  motor  transport  lines  are  not 
taxed,  and  therefore  enjoy  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  the  heavily  taxed  railroads. 
The  common  carrier  motor  freight  lines 
are  taxed  5  per  cent  of  their  gross  earn- 
ings by  the  state,  he  pointed  out.  Most 
of  this  tax  goes  by  law  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  highways,  he  said,  the  rest  of  it  be- 
ing returned  by  the  state  to  the  various 
counties.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  motor  carriers  contribute 
heavily  to  the  state's  coffers  through  the 
3-cent  gasoline  tax. 


Luncheon  for  General  Atterbury 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Los  Angeles  gave  a 
luncheon  at  the  Biltmore  January  20  to 
General  W.  W.  Atterbury,  and  other 
railroad  executives  and  industrial  lead- 
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THREE  POINT  SERVICE 

BA   Water  Treatment  Chemicals  and  Service  are  supplied 
from  three  points  —  located  to  serve  their  respective 
territories  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cobourg,  (Ont.)— at  each  of  these 
points  there  is  a  complete  laboratory  and  plant.  Shipments  can 
reach  their  destination  in  a  few  hours; 
laboratory  tests  can  be  made  quickly;  serv-. 
ice  engineers  will  reach  you  without  delay. 

Water  treatment  is  the  primary  busi- 
ness of  The  Bird- Archer  Co.  Its  technical 
staff  has  had  years  of  experience  with  all 
kinds  of  water  problems;  its  service  engi- 
neers are  practical,  helpful  advisers;  its 
plants  are  located  to  give  quick  service. 


The  BIRD-ARCHER  Company 

NEW  YORK  *  CHICAGO  ♦  ST.  LOUIS 

The  Eird-Archer  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 


B-A  Chemicals  for  the  prevention 
of  scale,  pitting  and  corrosion  are 
supplied  in  convenient  briquette, 
slab,  or  stick  form. 


B-A 

WATER  TREATMENT 


ers  visiting  the  city  at  that  time  for  a 
common  purpose.  The  meal  was  served 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  with  probably  a 
thousand  persons  present.  Several  of  the 
special  guests  spoke  briefly  of  current 
events.  General  Atterbury,  with  custom- 
ary frankness,  referred  to  the  proposed 
Five  System  Plan  of  railroad  consolida- 
tion, proposed  by  the  government,  as 
asinine,  praised  President  Hoover  for 
his  part  in  getting  the  Poor  System 
Plan  into  action,  denounced  the  poli- 
ticians in  Washington  who  had  criti- 
cised the  President,  and  then  gave  a  few 
moments  to  compliments  for  California's 
leadership  in  aerial  transport. 

Among  the  rail  executives  at  the 
speakers'  table  were  Carl  Gray,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Pacific  System;  Paul 
Shoup,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.;  Elisha  Lee  and  J.  L.  Eysmans, 
vice  presidents  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  F.  J.  Weller,  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania;  William 
Jeffers,  Frank  W.  Robinson,  vice  presi- 
dents; Fred  H.  Knickerbocker,  assistant 
general  manager,  and  E.  S.  Halstead, 
general  solicitor  of  the  Union  Pacific; 
D.  W.  Pontius,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Electric;  F.  B.  Houghton,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  R.  V.  Robin- 
son and  E.  E.  Calvin.  The  air  was  rep- 
resented by  H.  W.  Beck,  traffic  man- 
ager for  Transcontinental-Western  Air, 
Inc.,  western  region. 

Charles  L.  McFaul  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  served  as  chairman  of 
the  day,  and  L.  M.  Brown  of  the  Union 
Pacific  as  official  host. 

J.  L.  Haugh,  vice  president,  Union 
Pacific,  gave  a  prepared  address  on  the 
"Influences  of  Advertising."  This  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  edition. 


Bradshaw  Entertains  Doak 

C.  O.  Bradshaw,  former  general  man- 
ager of  the  Milwaukee  Road,  gave  a 
reception  at  the  Lotos  Club,  New  York, 
January  23  to  William  N.  Doak.  secre- 
tary of  labor,  and  C.  R.  White,  assistant 
secretary  of  labor,  which  was  attended 
by  men  prominent  in  the  railroad  and 
financial  world.  Mr.  Doak  is  a  former 
railroad  man  and  legislative  representa- 
tive in  Washington  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen.  Mathew  C.  Brush, 
president.  American  International 
Corpn.;  George  Lc  Boutillier,  vice  presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania  Railroad;  John  G. 
Walber,  vice  president.  New  York  Cen- 
tral; E.  P.  Thomas,  vice  president.  U. 
S.  Steel  Corpn.;  L.  C.  Sprague.  vice 
president.  Dardelct  Thrcadlock  Corpn.; 
Charles  M.  Muchnic,  R.  M.  Wolvin  and 
many  others  were  there  to  greet  Mr. 
Doak  and  Mr.  White. 


Pacific  Railway  Club  Election 

The  nominating  committee  appointed 
in  December  reported  January  8,  at  the 
club's  165th  meeting.  The  officers  se- 
lected for  1931  are:  President,  Frank  E. 
Russell,  mechanical  engineer,  Southern 
Pacific;  first  vice  president.  Lacy  L. 
Galbraith,  conductor,  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe;  second  vice  president,  D. 
C.  Wilkins,  commercial  agent,  Western 
Pacific  Railroad;  treasurer,  William  R. 
Parker,  road  foreman  of  engines,  South- 
ern Pacific  Company. 


Enjoins  the  I.C.C. 

The  federal  court  at  Portland  enjoined 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Jan.  29,  from  enforcing  its  order  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  build  a  cross- 


state  railroad  from  Crane  to  Crescent 
Lake. 

The  decision,  the  first  of  its  kind,  came 
in  a  suit  brought  as  a  test  of  the  power 
of  the  commission  to  force  a  railroad  to 
build  against  its  will.  The  ruling  w:as 
written  by  Federal  Judge  Rudkin  of  the 
San  Francisco  circuit  court  and  was  read 
by  Judge  McXary.  Judge  Wilbur  sat 
with  Judges  Rudkin  and  McXary  on  the 
case. 

The  ruling  held  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  had  exceeded  its 
authority  in  ordering  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Union  Pacific,  to  construct 
the  186  miles  of  road  from  the  heart  of 
eastern  Oregon  westward. 


Pittsburgh  Traffic  Club's 
Yearly  Dinner 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh  will 
give  its  yearly  dinner  Thursday  evening, 
March  5  in  the  ballroom  of  the  William 
Penn  hotel.  The  club's  yearly  dinners 
are  affairs  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
because  of  the  presence  of  leading  rail- 
way and  industrial  executives  from  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  names  of  the 
speakers  who  will,  as  in  the  past,  be  men 
of  national  prominence,  have  not  been 
announced. 


Salt  Lake  Division  Wins 

In  one  of  the  most  closely  contested 
battles  for  the  safety  banner  awarded 
yearly  by  the  Southern  Pacific  to  the 
division  making  the  best  safety  record, 
the  Salt  Lake  division  won  the  banner 
for  1930  with  5.08  reportable  casualties 
to  employes  per  million  man-hours,  the 
best  record  made  by  any  division  since 
the  practice  of  awarding  safety  banners 
was  established  12  years  ago.  This  was 
announced  Feb.  3  by  J.  H.  Dyer,  vice 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  in 
charge  of  operations. 

The  Salt  Lake  division  won  the  ban- 
ner with  a  casualty  rate  of  29.9  per 
cent  better  than  its  own  record  last  year, 
and  5.2  per  cent  better  than  the  basis 
on  which  Portland  division  won  the  ban- 
ner in  1929.  Reportable  casualties  to 
employes  on  Pacific  lines  in  1930,  were 
7.62  per  million  man-hours  compared 
with  9.98  in  1929,  a  reduction  of  23.7  per 
cent,  the  best  record  ever  made. 


Wage  Total  Declines 

The  number  of  employes  on  Class  1 
roads  continues  to  decrease.  October 
15,  the  latest  report  available  January  2, 
there  were  1,454,963  employes,  who  re- 
ceived monthly  wages  of  $213,874,715, 
compared  with  1,485,906  employes  and 
$208,691,290  wages  in  September,  and 
1,749,859  employes  and  $263,661,353 
wages  in  October,  1929.  Compared  with 
October,  1929,  the  October  figures  for 
1930  showed  a  decrease  of  294,896,  or 
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EXCEEDING 
THE  POWER 
OF  NIAGARA 


THE  sense  of  a  tremendous  power  at  work 
holds  the  awe-stricken  crowds  about  the 
brink  of  Niagara  Falls. 

■  From  the  American  Falls,  three-quarters  of 
a  million  horsepower  is  generated  and  put 
to  useful  work. 

■  Large  as  this  is,  the  4,200  Locomotive 
Boosters  now  in  service  exceed  it  by 
720,000  horsepower. 

■  Less  spectacular  in  its  working  because  it 
is  in  an  obscure  place  where  it  attracts  no 
attention,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  that  The 
Locomotive  Booster  is  adding  the  equivalent 
of  1,155  locomotives  of  40,000  lbs.  draw- 
bar pull  to  the  power  of  the  railroads. 

■  This  power  is  available  in  starting,  on  the 
ruling  grade  and  whenever  emergency 
demands. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO         ST.  LOUIS  MONTREAL 
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16.85  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployes, while  total  compensation  de- 
creased $49,786,638,  or  18.88  per  cent. 
Increased  wage  payments  in  October, 
despite  a  slight  recession  in  payroll  per- 
sonnel, is  attributed  to  overtime  and  the 
fact  that  October  had  more  working 
days  than  September. 


uous  platform  reaching  from  the  cars 
to  the  warehouse  will  be  built  so  that 
a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  will  be 
necessary  for  unloading.  Contracts  have 
been  awarded  also  to  the  Northern  Con- 
struction Co.  and  J.  W.  Stewart  of  Mont- 
real, for  a  large  section  of  the  excava- 
tion for  the  new  Central  Station,  also  for 
certain  concrete  foundations  on  that  site. 


C.  N.  R.  Builds  a  Fruit  Warehouse 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Atlas 
Construction  Company,  of  Montreal,  to 
build  the  Canadian  National  Fruit  Ware- 
house, the  foundations  of  which  have 
just  been  completed  by  K.  G.  M.  Cape  & 
Co.  The  structure  is  to  be  built  on  Guy 
street.  It  will  be  638  ft.  long,  76  ft. 
wide,  three  stories  high,  fireproof  and 
modern  throughout.  There  is  to  be  an 
auction  room  on  the  second  floor  which 
will  accommodate  200  dealers  seated  at 
double  desks;  large  warehouse  for  stor- 
ing and  ripening  fruits  and  vegetables; 
a  cafeteria,  and  about  17,000  feet  of  of- 
fice space.  Three  large  freight  elevators 
will  be  provided  for  moving  fruit  be- 
tween basement  and  upper  floors,  and 
there  will  be  two  sets  of  tracks  having 
a  total  capacity  of  50  cars.    A  contin- 


The  I.C.C.  Again  Urges  Repeal  of 
Recapture  Clause 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reiterated  Jan.  24,  its  recommendation  to 
congress  made  in  its  annual  report  last 
December  for  repeal  of  the  law  dealing 
with  the  recapture  of  excess  earnings  of 
the  railroads,  and  supplemented  its  orig- 
inal declarations  by  suggestions  for  dras- 
tic modifications  of  the  statutes  provid- 
ing for  the  fixing  of  railroad  freight  rates 
based  upon  a  fair  return  upon  the  valua- 
tion of  the  carriers'  properties. 

The  commission's  views  on  the  matter 
were  contained  in  a  25-page  letter  to 
Chairman  Couzens  of  the  senate  com- 
mittee on  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  were  in  the  form  of  com- 


ments, suggestions,  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  so-called  Howell  bill  which 
proposes  revision  of  the  statutes  con- 
cerned with  recapture  and  rate-making. 

The  letter  was  written  on  behalf  of 
the  commission  by  Commissioner 
Joseph  B.  Eastman,  chairman  of  the 
commission's  legislative  committee,  and 
appended  thereto  were  supplemental 
opinions  of  Commissioners  Lewis  and 
Eastman,  who  concurred  in  the  report, 
and  Commissioner  Porter,  who  con- 
curred in  part. 


W.P.  and  Santa  Fe 
at  Stockton 

Construction  of  terminal  lines  by  the 
Western  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  to 
serve  the  deepwater  port  of  Stockton. 
Calif.,  now  under  development,  and  a 
proposed  industrial  area  on  Rough  & 
Ready  Island  adjacent  to  the  port  in  San 
Joaquin  county  is  recommended  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a 
tentative  report  by  Examiner  Thomas  F. 
Sullivan.  A  preliminary  report  advised 
the  commission  to  reject  the  counter 
proposal  of  the  Southern  Pacific  offered 
as  to  the  same  proposition. 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

B.  C.  VANCOUVER.— The  Canadian 
Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  W.  C. 
Arnett.  Vancouver,  for  a  branch  line 
from  a  point  near  Skaha,  around  the 
west  side  of  Skaha  Lake,  to  Okanogan 
Falls,  about  9  miles.  Tracklaying  and 
ballasting  will  be  done  by  company 
forces.  The  cost  will  be  about  $650,000. 
CANADA.  —  Ontario.  —  The  Canadian 
National  has  let  a  contract  to  the  R.  C. 
Huffman  Construction  Co.,  Toronto,  for 
a  double  track  cut-off  around  Brantford. 
about  six  miles.  The  cost,  including  a 
number  of  grade  separation  structures, 
will  be  about  $1,350,000. 
KANSAS.— The  Missouri  Pacific  has  let 
a  contract  to  the  List  Construction  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  the  revision  of 
grades  on  30  miles  of  line  between  Dela- 
van  and  Gypsum  City.  A  contract  for 
the  bridge  work  has  been  let  to  the  In- 
dustrial Construction  Co.,  St.  Louis. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

CALIFORNIA.   —   Manzanita.  The 

Northwestern  Pacific  has  let  a  contract 
to  the  Healy-Tibbets  Construction  Co., 
San  Francisco,  for  a  plate  girder  bridge 
and  pile  trestle  over  this  company's 
tracks  and  Richardson  bay,  to  cost  about 
$330,000. 

CANADA. — Montreal.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  Anglin-Nor- 


cross,  Ltd.,  for  a  station  to  replace  the 
present  one  at  Park  avenue.  The  sta- 
tion will  be  built  at  the  head  of  Park 
avenue  facing  Jean  Talon  street  at  the 
junction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  tracks 
from  Place  Viger  and  Windsor  street 
stations.  The  station  will  be  three 
stories  of  stone  and  marble,  and  will  cost 
about  $500,000. 

COLORADO.— Pueblo,  flu  Santa  Fe 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Pueblo  Bridge 
&  Construction  Co.  for  the  substructure 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Fountain  River  near 
here. 

ILLINOIS.— Chicago.  The  Burlington 
has  let  a  general  contract  to  the  J.  B. 
French  Co.,  Chicago,  for  an  express  ter- 
minal building  in  the  area  bounded  by 
Roosevelt  road,  Taylor  and  Canal  streets 
and  this  company's  tracks.  A  contract 
for  the  foundation  of  the  building  has 
been  let  to  G.  A.  Johnson  &  Son,  Chi- 
cago. With  trackage  and  paving  the 
cost  will  be  about  $650,000. 
MINNESOTA.— St.  Paul.  The  Milwau- 
kee has  let  a  contract  to  C.  F.  Haglin  & 
Sons  Co.,  Minneapolis,  for  a  freight 
warehouse  and  office  building  at  Graham 
Park,  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

— Minneapolis.  The  Burlington  has  let 
a  contract  to  the  Butler  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  for  a  fruit  terminal 
building  to  cost  about  $75,000. 
MISSOURI.— St.  Louis.  The  Terminal 
Railroad  Assn.  has  let  a  general  contract 
to   the   Gamble   Construction   Co.,  St. 


Louis,  for  the  Merchandise  Mart  at 
Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Spruce  and  Poplar 
streets,  to  cost  about  $2,500,000.  This 
includes  all  sub-contracts  except  plumb- 
ing, heating  and  electric  wiring.  The 
building  will  cost  about  $5,000,000. 

— Kansas  City.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  List  &  Weath- 
erly  Construction  Co.,  Kansas  City,  for 
foundation  work  for  a  grain  elevator 
here. 

— Valley  Park.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Moss  Construc- 
tion Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  a  one-story  brick 
and  concrete  passenger  station  here. 
NEBRASKA.— Columbus.  The  Nebras- 
ka department  of  public  works  has  let  a 
contract  to  the  Woods  Bros.  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Lincoln,  for  a  viaduct  over  the 
tracks  of  the  Union  Pacific,  to  cost  $161,- 
109.  A  contract  for  the  structural  steel 
was  let  to  the  Paxton  &  Vierling  Iron 
Works,  Omaha,  at  a  cost  of  $40,037. 

— Lincoln.  The  Omaha,  Lincoln  & 
Beatrice  is  planning  to  build  a  terminal 
warehouse  at  Nineteenth  and  Y  streets, 
to  cost  about  $250,000. 
OHIO. — Dayton.  The  Pennsylvania  an- 
nounces that  the  completion  of  the  track 
elevation  work  here  is  to  be  hastened. 
The  Pennsylvania  has  been  running  its 
main  line  trains  over  a  part  of  the  new 
elevated  way.  It  is  planned  to  finish  the 
work  this  year,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$6,500,000.  Twelve  grade  crossings  are 
to  be  eliminated. 
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Locomotives 

According  to  reports  from  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce,  December,  1930, 
shipments  of  locomotives  from  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  plants  totaled  49, 
compared  with  43  in  November,  1930,  67 
in  December,  1929,  and  44  in  December, 

1928.  Unfilled  orders  totaled  104  on 
December  31.  1930  compared  with  93  on 
November  30,  1030,  495  on  December  31. 

1929,  and  285  on  December  31,  1928. 
Reports  of  Class  1  railroads  filed  with 

the  American  Railway  Association  show 
that  782  new  locomotives  were  installed 
in  1930  compared  with  762  in  1929.  1,390 
in  1928,  and  1,955  in  1927. 

New  locomotives  on  order  January  1, 
1931,  total  120  compared  with  431  on 
January  1,  1930,  and  147  on  January  1, 
1929.  Locomotives  leased  or  otherwise 
acquired  are  not  included  in  these  fig- 
ures. 

The  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  is  inquir- 
ing for  two  or  three  locomotives  of 
the  2-10-4  type;  the  Minneapolis,  and 
The  Soo  Line  for  from  10  to  15  loco- 
motive tenders  of  12,000  gal.  capacity. 

Orders  reported  since  the  January 
issue  include:  Chicago  &  Illinois  Mid- 
land, two  2-10-2  type  and  one  heavy 
Mikado  type  from  the  Lima  Locomotive 
Works;  Inland  Steel  Company,  two  six- 
wheel  switching  engines  from  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Co. 

Orders  for  syphons  from  the  Loco- 
motive Firebox  Company  have  been 
placed  by  foreign  railroads  as  follows: 

Peking-Mukden,  China,  for  seven  lo- 
comotives of  the  4-6-4  type;  Kiachow- 
Tsinan,  China,  for  three  extra  boilers; 
German  State  Railways,  for  three  loco- 
motives of  the  4-6-0  type;  Northwestern 
India,  for  three  locomotives  of  the  4-6-2 


type;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Brazil,  for  ten 
locomotives  of  the  Garratt  type,  and 
Belgian-Congo.  Africa,  for  one  locomo- 
tive of  the  Mikado  type. 


Freight  Cars 

Reports  filed  with  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  show  that  during  1930 
Class  1  roads  installed  in  service  76,909 
new  freight  cars,  a  reduction  of  7,985 
under  1929,  but  an  increase  of  18.514 
above  1928  and  1,523  above  1927.  Of 
the  total  installed  in  1930,  40,042  were 
box,  27.911  coal,  3,974  refrigerator,  3,668 
flat.  913  stock,  and  401  miscellaneous 
cars. 

New  freight  cars  on  order  January  1, 
1931,  totaled  9,821,  of  which  4.357  were 
box.  3,278  coal.  1.543  refrigerator,  500 
stock,  and  143  flat  cars.  The  total  of 
freight  cars  on  order  January  1,  1931, 
compared  with  the  same  date  in  1930, 
shows  a  decrease  of  24,760,  and  for  the 
same  date  1929  a  decrease  of  3,215  cars. 

On  January  23,  the  Class  1  railroads 
reported  650,003  surplus  freight  cars  in 
good  repair  and  immediately  available 
for  service,  a  decrease  of  23,036  cars 
compared  with  January  15,  when  there 
were  673,039.  Surplus  coal  cars  totaled 
230,797,  a  decrease  of  8,170  within  a 
week.  Surplus  box  cars  totaled  348,755, 
a  decrease  of  13,958  within  a  week, 
while  the  reports  showed  39,228  surplus 
stock  cars,  an  increase  of  269  above  the 
number  reported  January  15.  Surplus 
refrigerator  cars  on  January  23  totaled 
14.6/4,  a  decrease  of  795  under  the  total 
on  January  15. 

Freight  cars  in  need  of  repairs  Jan.  1, 
totaled  147.334,  or  6.6  per  cent  of  number 


on  line,  a  decrease  of  4,496  below  num- 
ber reported  December  15.  1930,  when 
there  were  151.830  or  6.8  per  cent. 

Freight  cars  in  need  of  heavy  repairs 
on  January  1  totaled  110,229  or  4.9  per 
cent,  a  decrease  of  2,508  under  December 
15.  1930.  Freight  cars  in  need  of  light 
repairs  totaled  37,105  or  1.7  per  cent,  a 
decrease  of  1,988  under  December  15, 
1930. 

The  Byllesby  Engineering  &  Manage- 
ment Corpn.,  of  Chicago,  is  inquiring 
for  5  drop-bottom  gondola  cars;  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  prices  on  50,  100, 
and  150  gondola  cars  of  70  tons  capa- 
city for  handling  billets;  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  for  one  transformer  car  of 
150  tons  capacity;  Board  of  Transpor- 
tation, New  York  City,  for  15  cars;  Rail- 
way Refrigerator  Car  Corpn.,  for  100  re- 
frigerator cars;  Sanitary  District  of  Chi- 
cago, regarding  repairs  on  15  air-dump 
cars;  Solvay  Process  Co.,  for  from  10 
to  13  hopper-bottom  stone  cars  of  70 
tons  capacity  and  one  to  six  tank  cars 
of  10,000  gal.  capacity;  State  Railways 
of  Greece,  (J.  Drossopoulos,  President, 
Athens,  Greece),  for  200  mechanical  re- 
frigerator cars  of  30  metric  tons  capacity. 

Orders  placed  since  the  January  issue 
include:  Canadian  National,  1000  steel 
frame  box  cars  of  50  tons  capacity  from 
the  National  Steel  Car  Corpn.,  and  1700 
steel  frame  box  cars  from  the  Canadian 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.;  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
press, 50  steel  underframes  from  the 
Greenville  Steel  Car  Co.;  Inland  Steel 
Co.,  15  ingot  cars  from  the  Lorain  Steel 
Co.;  Seaboard  By- Products  Coal  Co.,  re- 
pairs to  248  hopper  cars  to  be  made  by 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  and  Santa 
Fe  Ry.,  12  gas-electric  cars  from  the 
Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  and  two  gas- 
electric  cars  from  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

John  L.  Beven,  vice  president  of  the 
Illinois  Central  at  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  senior  vice  president.  Mr.  Beven 
succeeds  A.  E.  Clift  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  early 
in  1929.  Robert  V.  Fletcher,  general 
counsel  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  vice  president  also. 

Mr.  Beven  was  born  at  McComb, 
Miss.,  February  17.  1887.  When  he  was 
12  years  old  he  started  to  work  as  a  mes- 
senger boy  in  the  freight  office  of  the 
Illinois  Central  at  New  Orleans.  After 
many  promotions  he  became  trainmaster 
of  the  Louisville  division  in  1915,  and  in 
1916,  was  made  division  superintendent 
of  the  New  Orleans  terminal.  When 
the  late  Charles  Markham,  then  presi- 


dent of  the  Illinois  Central,  was  appoint- 
ed regional  director  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  at  Atlanta  in 
1918,  he  chose  Mr.  Beven  to  be  his  office 
manager.  In  1919  he  became  assistant 
to  the  federal  manager  at  Chicago,  and 
when  the  railroads  were  returned  to 
private  control  in  1920,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  senior  vice  president. 
Four  years  later  Mr.  Beven  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president,  and  in 
1925  he  was  elected  vice  president. 

Judge  Fletcher  was  born  in  Grant 
County,  Kentucky,  in  1869.  He  is  a 
former  student  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in  which  state  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  1899.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Mississippi  supreme 
court  in  1909,  he  became  associated  with 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Illinois  Central.  In 


1911  he  was  appointed  general  attorney 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  During 
federal  control.  Judge  Fletcher  was  as- 
sistant general  counsel  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington. He  returned  to  Chicago  in  1920 
as  general  solicitor  of  the  Illinois  Central 
System.  He  was  appointed  general 
counsel,  in  charge  of  the  railroad's  law 
department,  in  1928. 

William  J.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  has  retired  with  the  title 
of  president-retired.  Charles  T.  O'Neal, 
who  was  elected  president  January  1,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  also,  succeeding  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Jackson  was  born  at  Toronto,  De- 
cember 28,  1859.  He  has  completed 
nearly  54  years'  railway  service,  40  of 
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which  were  spent  with  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois. 

T.  E.  Brooks,  general  manager  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Louisville,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  in  charge  of  operation, 
succeeding  George  E.  Evans,  deceased. 
William  E.  Smith,  assistant  general  man- 
ager at  Louisville,  succeeds  Mr.  Brooks. 

J.  N.  Haines,  general  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
has  been  appointed  general  manager, 
with  headquarters  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
succeeding  J.  F.  Maguire,  retired.  The 
office  of  general  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation has  been  abolished. 

Donald  V.  Fraser,  assistant  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  M-K-T  Lines  at  St. 
Louis,  has  been  appointed  office  manager 
for  the  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board. 

George  Hodge,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  eastern  lines  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  Montreal,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  newly  created  depart- 
ment of  personnel. 

N.  B.  Pitcairn,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  Ohio  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  at  Detroit. 

A.  S.  Baker  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  vice  president  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  with  headquarters  at  Balti- 
more. 


Financial  &  Legal 

The  jurisdiction  of  E.  M.  Thomas, 
controller  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
been  extended  over  the  Pere  Marquette. 
In  this  added  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Thomas 
succeeds  C.  S.  Sikes,  retired.  A.  C. 
Rhodes,  assistant  controller  of  the  I'ere 
Marquette,  has  been  appointed  general 
auditor  with  headquarters  as  before  at 
Detroit. 

John  Webster  Marshall,  assistant  sec- 
retary and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  in  charge  of  the  stock 
transfer  office  in  New  York  City,  has 
retired  from  active  service  under  the 
company's  pension  rules.  He  completed 
46  years'  service  last  June. 

James  A.  Simpson,  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
treasurer,  succeeding  George  M.  Thorn- 
ton, retired.  E.  J.  Goodwin  succeeds 
Mr.  Simpson  and  also  retains  his  posi- 
tion as  transfer  agent. 

Thomas  R.  Woodrow,  a  member  of 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western,  has  been  appointed 
general  attorney  with  headquarters  at 
Denver,  succeeding  Elroy  N.  Clark,  re- 
tired. 


AT  THE  ENDS  OF 
DOUBLE  TRACK 

COST 
MILLIONS 

ANNUALLY 


1  


The se  two  stops,  to  open  and 
to  close  switch,  are  eliminated 
by  the  3-in-l. 


THE  annual  cost  for  switch  operations  at 
the  ends  of  double  track  and  passing 
sidings  runs  into  millions.  The  average  cost 
for  stopping  and  starting  a  fifty-car  train  is 
$2.50  . . .  figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

Write  today  for  complete  printed  informa- 
tion about  the  3-in-l,  a  modern  and  mechan- 
ically efficient  Switch  Stand.  It  saves  dollars. 


The  automatic  double -coil 
spring  returning  points  after 
trailing  train  has  passed. 

The  oil  buffer  Preventing 
return  of  points  between 
successive  pairs  of  wheels. 

The  rii^id-throw  always  ready  for  hat: J 
operation.  Parti  simple  ant/ easily  accessible 
for  oiling  and  inspection. 


RAMAPO  AJAX  CORPORATION 

Racor  Pacific  Frog  and  Switch  Company  ....  Los  Angeles— Seattle 
Canadian  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Limited    .    .    .     Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

General  Offices  —  2  30  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Sales  Offices  at  Works  «»WMcCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago— Midland  Bank  Bid*.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  Washington  Builders  Exchange  Building,  St.  Paul 

Nine  Racor  Works:  Hillburn,  N.  Y.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  III.,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

Superior,  Wis.,  Pueblo,  Col.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
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D.  G.  Baird,  secretary  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  ap- 
pointed treasurer  also,  succeeding  A.  F. 
Bayfield,  appointed  controller.  Mr.  Bay- 
field succeeds  J.  I.  Morrison,  retired. 

Charles  B.  Gordon,  controller  of  the 
Kettle  Valley  at  Penticton.  B.  C,  has 
been  appointed  auditor  of  disbursements 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Montreal,  suc- 
ceeding W.  R.  Patterson,  appointed 
deputy  general  auditor. 

M.  L.  Bluhm,  assistant  general  solicitor 
of  the  Milwaukee,  has  been  appointed 
general  attorney  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 


Traffic 

The  Western  Maryland  announces  the 
following  changes  in  the  traffic  depart- 
ment: J.  G.  Krener,  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral passenger  agent;  F.  H.  N.  Hee- 
mann,  chief  clerk,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  freight  agent;  Keller 
McCoskrey,  chief  clerk  to  the  general 
traffic  manager,  has  been  appointed  divi- 
sion freight  agent.  All  will  have  head- 
quarters at  Baltimore. 

G.  Z.  Phillips,  assistant  passenger  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at 
Norfolk,  has  been  appointed  passenger 
traffic  manager,  succeeding  C.  B.  Ryan, 
retired.  The  position  of  assistant  pas- 
senger traffic  manager  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

The  Union  Pacific  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  C.  C.  Weedin  as  assistant 
general  freight  agent  with  headquarters 
at  (  Mnaha,  succeeding  C.  W.  Axtell,  re- 
tired. 

L.  A.  Sackbauer,  assistant  coal  traffic 
manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  has 
been  appointed  coal  traffic  manager  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  St.  Louis,  suc- 
ceeding W.  I.  Jones,  deceased.  H.  E. 
Taylor,  coal  agent,  succeeds  Mr.  Sack- 
bauer. 

W.  T.  Tannehill,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  on  the  New  York  Central 
at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent,  succeeding  William  J. 
Keller,  retired. 

The  Cotton  Belt  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  C.  E.  Scott  as  general  east- 
ern agent  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City. 

J.  J.  Van  Burk,  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  succeeding  J.  J.  Clark,  de- 
ceased. 


Mechanical 

George  Whiteley,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  eastern  lines 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  motive  power, 
succeeding  Robert  Preston,  retired.  A. 


Peers,  master  mechanic  of  the  llritish 
Columbia  district  at  Vancouver,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Whiteley. 

A.  R.  Walker,  general  foreman,  elec- 
trical car  department  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, has  been  appointed  electrical  engi- 
neer, equipment,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  succeeding  G.  T.  Goddard,  de- 
ceased. 

A.  V.  Birch,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago  terminal  division  of  the  Soo 
Line  with  headquarters  at  Schiller  Park. 
III.,  has  retired  after  43  years'  service. 


Civil 

The  Pennsylvania  announces  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  maintenance  of 
way  department:  J.  F.  Swenson,  division 
engineer  of  the  middle  division  at  Al- 
toona  has  been  appointed  division  engi- 
neer of  the  New  York  division  with 
headquarters  at  Jersey  City,  succeeding 
J.  C.  White;  H.  W.  Anderson,  division 
engineer  of  the  Atlantic  division  at  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  succeeds  Mr.  Swenson;  Spen- 
cer Danby,  division  engineer  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  division  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  I'a.,  succeeds  Mr.  Anderson; 
N.  R.  Hunter,  track  supervisor  on  the 
Philadelphia  terminal  division  succeeds 
Mr.  Danby.  G.  S.  Gillum,  assistant  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  ter- 
minal division,  with  headquarters  at 
West  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  Erie  &  Ashta- 
bula division,  with  headquarters  at  New 
Castle. 

J.  R.  Nagel,  division  engineer  of  the 
Missouri  division  ot  the  Missouri  I  >.iti. 
at  Poplar  Bluff,  has  been  appointed  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the  St.  Louis  terminal 
division  also  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis.  W.  A.  Kennon,  division  engineer 
of  the  St.  Louis  terminal  division,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  because 
of  illness. 

William  S.  H.  Hamilton,  railway  engi- 
neer of  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  New 
York  has  been  appointed  assistant  elec- 
trical engineer  of  the  New  York  Central 
with  headquarters  at  Xew  York. 


Obituary 

Frederick  H.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Works,  died  at  his  winter  home  in  Pasa- 
dena, January  22,  aged  71.  Mr.  Stevens 
was  born  in  Canandaigua.  X.  Y.  As  a 
young  man  he  rose  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Brooks  Locomotive  Co.,  later  be- 
came president  and  a  director  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Works  and  re- 
tained his  place  on  the  board  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

William  S.  Bartholomew,  retired  presi- 
dent of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Co.,  and 
a  retired  vice  president  of  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Co..  died  January  6,  at 


his  home  in  Pittsburgh,  aged  66.  Mr. 
Bartholomew  became  associated  with 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  in  1003 
and  became  vice  president  in  1018.  He 
became  president  of  the  Locomotive 
Stoker  Co.  in  1913.  He  retired  about 
three  years  ago. 

Edgar  R.  Hart,  general  attorney  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in 
Madison  Park,  January  17,  aged  56. 

Warren  H.  Knowlton,  retired  assistant 
chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  and  assistant  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent, and  principal  assistant  engineer  of 
the  New  York  Central,  died  at  Denver, 
January  3,  aged  83. 

T.  S.  Leake,  retired  president  of  the 
T.  S.  Leake  Construction  Co.,  Chicago, 
died  at  San  Diego,  January  9. 

C.  L.  Doub,  assistant  engineer,  electric 
traction,  of  the  Reading  at  Philadelphia, 
died  at  his  home  in  Oreland,  Pa.,  Janu- 
ary 21,  aged  33. 

J.  A.  Cochrane,  who  retired  in  April, 
1930,  as  assistant  to  the  vice  president 
of  the  Great  Northern,  died  at  St.  Paul, 
January  20. 

Orton  L.  Prime,  president  of  the 
Prime  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
died,  January  14. 

Charles  R.  Craig,  formerly  general 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Southern,  died 
at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Janu- 
ary 5,  aged  58. 

George  T.  Goddard,  electrical  engi- 
neer, equipment,  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
died  at  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital  in 
Chicago.  January  2. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

A.  E.  Ballin,  president,  and  a  director 
of  the  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Corpn.,  Au- 
burn, X.  Y..  has  retired  and  R.  B.  Mc- 
Coll  has  been  elected  president  and  a 
director  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  McColl 
was  born  in  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  in 
1882.  where  he  attended  the  Kilmarnock 
Academy,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Col- 
lege. He  went  to  work  for  the  Montreal 
Locomotive  Works,  Ltd.,  in  1905,  and 
after  many  promotions  became  works 
manager.  During  the  World  War  he 
was  manager  of  the  munition  depart- 
ment of  the  Eddystone  Munition  Co. 
After  the  armistice  he  went  to  England 
as  general  manager  of  the  locomotive 
department  of  the  Armstrong  Whit- 
worth  Co.  in  complete  charge  of  the 
building  and  equipping  of  the  locomotive 
works,  and  of  the  sales,  engineering  and 
manufacturing  of  locomotives.  Later,  in 
addition,  he  was  made  general  manager 
of  the  pneumatic  tool  department,  gas 
and  oil  engine  department,  and  director 
of  the  works  board  of  all  the  company's 
plants,  which  included  ship  building  and 
Diesel  oil  engines  for  marine  work.  In 
January,  1022,  Mr.  McColl  returned  to 
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the  New  York  office  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Co.  where  he  stayed  until 
June  when  he  was  appointed  assistant 
manager  of  the  Schenectady  plant.  In 
1925  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
Schenectady  plant. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
the  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Claus 
Greve  was  elected  chairman  and  L.  W. 
Greve  and  John  DeMooy  were  named 
president  and  treasurer,  respectively. 
The  following  officers  were  re-elected: 
H.  W.  Foster,  vice  president.  H.  S. 
Covey,  secretary,  Arthur  Scott,  superin- 
tendent, and  all  the  directors,  including 
S.  G.  Down  of  Pittsburgh.  A.  F.  Barner 
was  named  assistant  secretary.  Plans 
were  approved  for  a  more  concerted 
sales  campaign  in  1931  and  confidence 
was  expressed  that  business  would  show 
considerable  increase  over  1930.  Sales 
during  the  last  year,  considering  the  gen- 
eral depression  were  larger  than  had 
been  expected. 

F.  A.  Merrick,  president  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
announces  the  appointment  of  Herbert 
A.  May  as  assistant  to  the  president, 
with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
May  succeeds  Robert  Lee  Wilson  who 
resigned,  December  31,  after  37  years' 
service.    Mr.  Wilson  will  be  retained  by 


the  company  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

R.  R.  Wason  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
Inc.,  Xew  York,  succeeding  C.  A.  Moore. 
Mr.  Moore  remains  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Wason  was  elected  presi- 
dent also  of  the  Consolidated  Ashcroft 
Hancock  Co.,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  E.  S. 
Fickes,  G.  R.  Gibbons,  and  R.  E.  With- 
ers, senior  vice  presidents;  Harwood 
Byrnes,  S.  K.  Colby,  W.  C.  Neilson,  G. 
J.  Stanley,  P.  J.  Urquhart,  I.  W.  Wilson, 
vice  presidents. 

F.  W.  Deppe,  district  sales  representa- 
tive at  St.  Louis  for  the  Reading  Iron 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  sales  with  offices  at  230  Park 
avenue,  New  York.  James  K.  Aimer 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
manager  of  sales  in  charge  of  railroad, 
locomotive  and  car  equipment  sales.  Mr. 
Aimer  will  direct  the  sales  of  Reading 
charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes,  formerly  un- 
der the  direction  of  George  H.  Wood- 
roffe,  metallurgical  engineer.  Mr.  Wood- 
roffe  will  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
with  respect  to  technical  problems. 

Clifford  L.  Sheen,  sales  representative 


of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  and 
Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Rialto  Bldg,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  appointed  general  sales 
representative  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
both  companies,  with  the  title  of  dis- 
trict sales  manager.  He  succeeds  Otis 
R.  Hale,  retired. 

Walter  Harnischfeger,  vice  president 
of  the  Harnischfeger  Corpn.,  Milwaukee, 
has  been  elected  president  and  treasurer, 
succeeding  Henry  Harnischfeger,  de- 
ceased. Carl  Haugaard  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  treasurer.  The  Mil- 
waukee Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Corpn., 
subsidiary  of  the  Harnischfeger  Corpn. 
has  been  consolidated  with  the  parent 
company  and  is  being  operated  as  the 
Milwaukee  division.  D.  E.  Patterson, 
general  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Elec- 
tric Crane  &  Hoist  Corpn.  and  vice 
president  of  the  Harnischfeger  Corpn.  is 
in  charge  of  the  crane  and  hoist  sales. 

Otto  Kuhler,  railway  and  industrial  ad- 
vertising art  and  design  engineer,  has 
moved  his  office  from  Scarsdale.  X.  Y. 
to  921  Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Harry  S.  Ransom,  special  representa- 
tive of  the  sales  and  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Fort  Pitt  Steel  Casting  Co., 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  sales. 


THE  TREND 

of 

TRANSPORTATION 

is, 

ALWAYS  HAS  BEEN, 

AND 

ALWAYS  WILL  BE 

to  meet  conditions  with  the  best  service  possible  on  a  consistent  economic  basis.  That 
is  why,  in  1931,  the  leading  roadroads  of  the  country  will  continue  to  use 
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A  BAFFLE  WALL  THAT  BAFFLES  ALL  COMPETITORS. 

Economy  Arch  Company 


Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  American  Steel  Foundries  has  closed  its  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  headquarters  of  C.  B.  Pierce,  Jr.  has 
been  transferred  to  30  Church  street,  New  York. 

The  James  H.  Knapp  Co.,  i.os  Angeles,  with  a  branch  at 
San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  exclusive  Pacific  Coast 
distributor  of  the  products  of  the  Illinois  Testing  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  Chicago,  consisting  of  portable  and  stationary  in- 
dicating pyrometers,  resistance  thermometers,  and  other  elec- 
trical and  magnetic  measuring  instruments. 

A.  C.  Gage,  editor  of  the  Angora  Journal,  has  been  made 
a  director  of  the  Mohair  Institute,  7  South  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  The  institute  was  organized  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  American  mohair  industry.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  mohair  used  in  railroad  car  upholstery. 

The  Verona  Tool  Works  has  appointed  H.  E.  Passmore, 
assistant  to  the  president,  with  headquarters  at  Oakmont,  Pa. 

William  K.  Krepps,  manager  of  the  eastern  railroad  de- 
partment of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  railroad 
depart  ment. 

L.  F.  Rains,  vice  president  of  the  Columbia  Steel  Corpn. 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Hobbs-Western  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  organized  to 
conduct  the  business  formerly  handled  by  the  Western  Tie  & 
Timber  Co.  and  the  Hobbs  Tie  &  Timber  Co. 

The  Aeroil  Burner  Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  has  appointed  Her- 
bert M.  Orschel,  sales  manager  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Harry  W.  King,  head  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  Aetna-Standard  Engineering 
Co.,  Youngstown. 

M.  D.  Miller,  president  of  the  Railroad  Water  &  Coal  Han- 
dling Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice  president  also  of  the 
T.  S.  Leake  Construction  Co.,  Chicago. 


CAST  STEEL  WINGS  TELESCOPIC  BRACES 

JORDAN  TYPE  "A" 
COMPOSITE  SPREADER-DITCHERS 

Are  Universal  Material  Handling  Machines. 

They  will  handle  all  materials  within  24  feet 
of  center  of  track  and  are  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  motive  power. 

They  can  be  used  as  Ditcher — Spreader — Snow 
Plow — Ballast  Shaper — Ballast  Plow — Roadbed 
Shaper. 
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WALTER  J.  RILEY,  President 
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The 
"Columbine" 

The  "Columbine",  operated  jointly  by 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the 
Union  Pacific  between  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver, has  reeently  been  re-equipped  and 
offers  many  innovations  for  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  Pullman  and  day- 
coach  passengers. 

The  "Columbine"  is  pulled  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  W  estern  by  modern  1-8-1 


type  locomotives  developing  maximum 
horsepower  for  sustained  periods  and 
maximum  operating  efficiency. 

A  feature  in  the  equipment  of  thcs<- 
locomotives  is  the  American  multiple 
throttle  cast  integrally  with  the  type  "E" 
superheater  header.  No  additional 
weight  is  added  over  and  above  the  dome 
throttle  which  it  replaces,  and  it  also 
makes  superheated  steam  available  for 
the  auxiliaries  at  all  times.  Ease  of 
handling  is  a  feature — an  essential  for 
power  used  on  trains  of  this  type,  where 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  passengers 
must  be  given  paramount  consideration. 


AMERICAN  THROTTLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

60  East  42nd  Street  Peoples  Gas  Building 

A  470  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Canadian  Representatives:  The  Superheater  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
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The  Picture  on  the  Cover,  Keystone  View  Co..  N.  Y. 

If  You  Had  Crossed  the  Continent  in  a  Covered  Wagon,  a  Hundred 
Years  Ago  As,  Perhaps,  Your  Parents  Did,  the  Luxurious  Trans- 
portation of  Today  Might  Mean  More  to  You  Than  It  Does. 

The  Engineers  at  Chicago,  H.  L.  McClellan 

Highway,  Waterway,  and  Air  Transport  As  Costly  Competitors 
for  Steam  Railroads,  W ere  Discussed  in  the  Big  Con- 
vention.   L.  W.  Baldwin  Elected  President. 

Three  Million  for  An  Airport  at  Kansas  City,  P.  H.  Patrick 

One  of  the  Finest,  Most  Complete  Air  Terminals  in  the  United 
States  Finished  Recently,  Has ,  Facilities  Unsurpassed 
for  Patrons   Who  Fly. 

Record  Time  in  Building  Buenos  Aires  Subway,  Earle  W .  Gage 

American  Engineering  Genius  Astonishes  the  Capita!  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  With  Unusual  Speed  in  Finishing 
Subway  Construction  in  21  Months. 

Wild  Cat  Truckers  and  the  Railroads.  Robt.  K.  Booth 

Better  Engines,  Balloon  Tires,  Increased  Speed,  and  Larger  Loads 
Make  These  Highway  Carriers  More  Than  Ever  Dangerous 
Competitors  for  Railroads. 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Spends  27  Millions,  W .  J.  Sparks 

A   Central  Express   Terminal  and  a  Doivn-Town  Freight  House, 
Final  Projects  in  a  Five-Year  Program  of  Improvement 
in  the  Chicago  Territory. 
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Meetings  This  Month 

Tiikee  large  conventions  will  be 
held  this  month  at  Chicago,  and 
all  of  them  at  the  Hotel  Sher- 
man.   These  are  announced  for  the 
following  dates  : 

The  Traveling  Engineers'  Associa- 
tion, March  25-28. 

International  General  Foremen's 
Association,  March  25-28. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Asso- 
ciation, March  30-April  1. 

*    *  * 

Probably  the  most  important  news 
of  the  month  was  the  announcement 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  that  it  is 
proceeding  immediately  with  plans  to 
complete  in  about  two  years  instead  of 
in  four,  its  $175.O0O,O(M)  improvement 
and  electrical  extension  program;  the 
plans  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railway 
for  the  extensions  and  improvements 
involving  nearly  $8,000,000,  and  the 
approaching  completion  by  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  of  its  five- 
vear  program  of  improvements  cost- 
ing about  $27,000,000. 

Tn  the  hearings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  concerning 
the  rapidly  growing  competition  of 
trucks,  passenger  buses,  and  private 
automobiles,  numerous  railroads  have 
shown  the  most  startling  reduction  in 
the  number  of  trains,  mostly  passen- 
ger, indicating  a  pronounced  and  ex- 
ceedingly costly  disposition  by  the 
public  to  use  the  highway  facilities, 
at  present  unregulated  as  to  rates. 
Freight  traffic  on  railroads  in  1930 
was  declared  to  have  been  about  six 
million  cars  under  that  of  1929. 
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INTENSIFIED 

POWER 
PRODUCTION 
. .  .  Cuts  Locomotive  Maintenance 


■  Locomotive  maintenance  has  been  shown  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  cylinders  and  drivers. 

■  So  when  the  Lima-built  2-10-4  type  locomotives  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  replaced  Mallets, 
a  substantial  maintenance  saving  was  accomplished, 
as  well  as  an  improvement  in  operation. 

■  The  2-10-4's  have  only  two  cylinders  and  five  pairs 
of  driving  wheels  to  be  maintained  as  compared  with 
four  cylinders  and  eight  pairs  of  driving  wheels  on 
the  Mallets. 

LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

INCORPORATED 

LIMA  OHIO 


The  Engineers  at  Chicago 

Competition  of  Air,  Highway  and  Water 
Discussed  Only  Informally.  L.  W.  Baldwin 
Is  Elected  President  for  the  Next  Year 

By  H.  L.  McClellan 


The  increased  competition  of 
airplanes,  trucks  and  buses  with 
railroads  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  confronting  them 
today.  Despite  attempts  to  overcome 
it  by  the  adoption  of  every  possible 
plan  yet  devised  these  three  com- 
petitors are  making  great  inroads 
into  the  revenues  of  the  older  com- 
panies. 

So  important  is  the  influence  men- 
tioned that  the  transportation  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation has  it  as  its  major  problem, 
and  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  in  convention  in 
Chicago,  March  10  and  1 1 .  decided 


to  discontinue  its  discussions  so  that 
the  larger  body  will  have  complete 
domination  of  the  situation. 

The  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing .Association,  with  about  1000 
members,  constitutes  the  maintenance 
and  construction  section  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  and 
has  for  its  topics  mainly  subjects  of 
this  nature.  However,  an  indepen- 
dent investigation  has  been  under 
way  since  1927  when  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  now  headed  by 
M.  V .  Steinberger,  manager  of  high- 
way transportation  tor  the  Baltimore 
&  (  )hio  Railroad.  This  committee 
has    found   that   railroad  passenger 


revenues  are  decreasing,  more  high- 
ways are  being  constructed  and  more 
airplanes,  buses  and  trucks  are  being 

operated. 

'"(  )nlv  one  example  of  the  ser- 
iousness of  the  situation  will  Ik1 
cited,"  the  committee  declared  in  its 
report  to  the  convention.  "One  of 
the  eastern  railroads  in  its  compila- 
tion of  data  replying  to  the  question- 
naire recently  sent  out  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  showed 
that  in  its  territory  there  were  137 
competitive  bus  companies  whose  ag- 
gregate road  mileage  was  about 
000,  and  405  motor  truck  companies 
whose  aggregate   road  mileage  was 
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55,000.  This  compared  roughly  with 
a  rail  mileage  of  slightly  under  6,000. 

"  The  most  disturbing  feature  in 
both  the  passenger  and  freight  field 
lias  been  the  increase  in  distance 
traveled  by  motor  coach  or  of 
freight,  both  carload  and  less  car- 
load, by  motor  truck."  the  report 
said. 

Some  of  the  steps  taken   

to  overcome  this  competi- 
tion consists  of  improve- 
ments in  train  service, 
speeding  up  schedules,  indi- 
vidual seat  coaches,  reclin- 
ing chair  coaches  with 
lunch  facilities  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  subsidiary 
bus.  truck  and  air  trans- 
port units.  But  the  com- 
petition is  increasing,  it  is 
found,  and  greater  strides 
must  be  taken  toward  a 
logical  solution. 

It  was  a  short  convention 
this  year.  lasting  only  two 
days  instead  of  three  as  in 
the  past,  but  16  subjects 
were  discussed  in  the  first 
session,  and  1 1  in  the 
second,  with  the  customary 
election  of  officers. 

The      opening  session 
Tuesday    morning  began 
with  an  address  bv  (1.  D. 
Brooke,  vice  president  and 
general    manager.  Chesa- 
peake   &     Ohio,  retiring 
president  of  the  association. 
R.    II.    Aishton,  president 
of  the  American  Railway 
Association,    being  unable 
to  attend  the  meetings,  sent 
a  paper  to  he  read  by  H.  G. 
Taylor,  manager  of  public  relations, 
car  service  division.   A.R.A.  The 
keynote  of  this  was  the  need  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  readjustment  of 
the  nation's  transportation  facilities. 

"There  has  never  been  a  time." 
said  Mr.  Aishton 's  paper,  "when  this 
necessity  was  so  apparent.  We  need 
an  earnest  and  active  study,  directed 
along  lines  that  will  explore,  analyze 
and  dispose  of  every  question  that 
leads  to  greater  economy  in  costs, 
greater  efficiency  in  service  and  to  the 
greatest  amount  of  co-ordination  of 
all  forms  of  transportation  into  a 
complete  whole." 

The  display  of  exhibits  at  the 
Coliseum  was  declared  to  be  the 
most  striking  of  any  shown  during 
the  association's  meetings.  The  fea- 
ture of  this,  conceived  by  C.  W. 
Kelly,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
National  Railway  Appliances  Asso- 
ciation, was  a  canopy  of  maroon,  or- 
ange and  yellow  bunting  extending 


down  on  each  side  to  a  point  just 
above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
exhibits  had  been  designed  by  him. 
This  emphasized  the  displays  and  the 
size  of  the  exhibit  hall. 

Nearly  200  manufacturers  leased 
70.000  square  feet  of  space  to  show 
the  latest  and  most  important  devel- 
opments in  the  field  in  which  trans- 


«..  i).  Brooke, 
Retiring  President,  A.  It.  E.  A. 

portation  is  interested.  Labor  saving 
equipment  occupied  the  most  prom- 
inent part,  but  more  striking  was  the 
imposing  list  of  improved  devices, 
products  of  a  year  characterized  by 
retrenchment  in  practically  every 
phase  of  industrial  activity.  Among 
the  new  equipment  for  installation  on 
the  right  of  way  and  in  the  subgrade 
were  spiral-welded  culvert  pipe,  metal 
cribbing,  steel  fence  posts,  stainless 
steel  for  signs,  stainless  iron  culverts, 
Hat  base  pipe  for  jacking,  and  a  new 
method  of  water  proofing  concrete. 
As  usual  the  greatest  number  of 
devices  were  for  the  development  of 
railroad  track.  Power  and  electrical 
and  signalling  equipment  also  was 
well  represented  in  the  displays. 

The  convention  selected  L.  W. 
Baldwin,  president  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Lines,  as  president.  He  is  the 
first  railroad  president  selected  to 
head  the  body,  others  having  become 
chief  executives  of  railroads  after 
they  had  held  this  post.    Mr.  Bald- 


win's election  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely pleasing.  No  member  is 
more  widely  known  than  he. 

J.  V.  Neubert,  chief  engineer, 
maintenance  of  way,  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  was  named  first  vice 
president ;  W.  P.  Wiltsee.  chief  en- 
gineer, Norfolk  &  Western  Railway, 
second  vice  president;  E.  H.  Fritch. 

re-elected  secretary ;  and  A. 
K.  I  '.lacs-.,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  trea- 
surer. 

Directors  for  three  years, 
are:  E.  A.  Hadley,  chief 
engineer,  Missouri  Pacific: 
S.  S.  Roberts,  assistant 
director,  bureau  of  finance. 
Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  T.  T.  Irving, 
chief  engineer,  Canadian 
National  Railways. 

"The  demand  of  the 
times."  said  Mr.  Baldwin 
at  the  convention's  close, 
"is  for  more  and  more  effi- 
ciency. We  are  living  in 
an  age  of  speed.  The  fact 
that  the  railroads  have  ac- 
complished a  miracle  in  im- 
proving their  service  to  the 
country  does  not  mean  that 
our  task  is  completed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  our  days 
of  real  service  and  effi- 
ciency are  only  beginning. 
From  whatever  direction 
these  improvements  may 
come,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
back  of  them  will  be  those 
serious  minded.  broad- 
visioned,  sincere  thinkers 
and  doers  whose  zeal  for 
facts  and  zeal  for  service 
have  fitted  them  for  membership  in 
our  association. 

"In  the  last  several  years  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  have  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  what  the  business 
and  commercial  world  regards  as  a 
miracle.  With  wages  and  taxes 
steadily  mounting  and  without  the 
benefit  of  increasing  revenues,  the 
railroad  service  to  the  public  has 
vastly  improved. 

"Recently,  as  we  all  too  well  know, 
the  railroads  have  begun  to  suffer 
not  only  from  the  general  business 
depression  but  the  mushroom  spread 
of  unregulated  and  oftentimes  sub- 
sidized competition.  The  situation 
at  the  present  is  far  from  encourag- 
ing but  it  is  heartening  to  realize  that 
in  the  railroad's  approach  to  adver- 
sity the  public  is  becoming  more 
mindful  of  the  great  service  they 
have  performed.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  all  over  the  country  that  the 
carriers  by  rail  be  accorded  fair 
play." 
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The  yearly  meeting  of  the  National 
Railway  Appliances  Association  was 
held  at  the  Coliseum  Tuesday,  March 
10.  After  an  exceptionally  able 
address  by  W.  H.  Fenley,  Kerite 
Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  president  of  the 
association,  the  nominating  commit- 
tee submitted  its  report.  The  officers 
named  were  declared  elected,  in  this 
order:  A.  S.  Anderson, 
vice  president,  Adams  & 
Westlake  Co.,  Chicago, 
president;  F.  E.  McAl- 
lister, president,  Kalamazoo 
Railway  Supply  Co.,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  vice  presi- 
dent; C.  W.  Kelly,  for  20 
years  secretary  -  treasurer, 
was  re-elected.  Alex  Chap- 
man, Rail  Joint  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, was  elected  a  director 
for  two  years  to  fill  an  un- 
expired term.  Directors  for 
two  years :  W.  H.  Arm- 
strong, Ingersoll-Rand  Co., 
New  York,  and  P.  H.  Gil- 
leland,  Fairbanks,  Morse 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Fenley 's  address  had 
to  do  chiefly  with  the  situa- 
tion created  two  months 
ago  when  the  A.R.E.A., 
through  its  board  of  direct- 
ors, asked  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  customary 
March  exhibits  at  the 
Coliseum  this  year,  and  the 
Signal  Section  of  the 
A.R.A.,  changed  the  time 
and  place  for  its  yearly 
meeting  from  Chicago  in 
March  to  New  York  in 
May. 

"Your  board  of  direct- 
ors," said  Mr.  Fenley, 
"then  had  to  solve  quickly 


as  if  there  was  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  spank  the  supply  associations  and 
send  them  to  bed  without  their  sup- 
per. There  was  also  a  hysteria  of 
submissive  helplessness  within  the 
mass  mind  of  our  own  exhibiting 
membership  and  various  adverse 
rumors  were  viciously  circulated 
throughout  the  country. 


L,.  W.  Baldwin, 
President,  Missouri  Pacific  Ky.,  Elected  President 
American  Railway  EngineeriiiK  Association  at  C 


a  major  problem  which 
directly  concerned  the  proposed  ex- 
hibit for  March,  1931,  and  which 
indirectly  had  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
future  of  our  whole  institution.  We 
had  no  established  precedent  as  a 
guide  and  time  was  too  limited  to 
set  forth  intelligently  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  question  to  our  member- 
ship by  a  circular  letter,  and  to  have 
asked  advice  in  such  short  time  would 
only  have  opened  up  an  endless  chain 
of  correspondence  and  brought  forth 
little  real  constructive  expression  or 
criticism. 

"We  were  further  handicapped  be- 
cause the  reasons  for  this  newly  ac- 
quired attitude  on  the  part  of  our 
railroad  clientele  were  so  vague  that 
our  most  logical  deductions  were  un- 
supported. We  hoped  that  the  move 
was  solely  in  the  interests  of  economy 
and  that  it  applied  only  to  the  current 
calendar  year,  yet  at  times  it  looked 


"In  spite  of  all  these  discouraging 
factors,  your  board,  together  with 
such  exhibiting  members  as  were 
available,  spent  five  days  on  the  sub- 
ject and  finally  decided  that  'the 
show  must  go  on.' 

"In  the  final  analysis,  your  board 
could  not  eliminate  the  March  exhibit 
without  setting  the  stage  for  a  prob- 
able, complete  disintegration  of  the 
association.  As  our  fiscal  year  ends 
on  April  30,  it  would  have  been  a 
difficult  matter  under  present  inhibit- 
ed conditions,  to  collect  the  usual  an- 
nual membership  dues  this  spring 
without  the  understanding  contacts 
that  are  afforded  to  all  of  us  by  this 
meeting.  These  membership  dues 
pay  back  bills  and  carry  the  associa- 
tion along  until  floor  space  will  be 
sold,  late  this  summer. 

"Subsequent  investigations,  rela- 
tive to  cause  and  effect,  have,  how- 


ever, definitely  determined  that  there- 
was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  to 
pick  any  individual  bones  witb  the 
N.  R.  A.  A.  We  were  simply  caught 
within  a  set  up,  honestly  erected  in 
the  interest  of  economy,  to  produce 
a  saving  for  this  one  year,  wherein 
the  segregation  of  our  association 
would  have  given  some  of 
the  smaller  groups  of  sup- 
ply men  an  opportunity  to 
claim  that  favoritism  had 
been  extended  in  our  direc- 
tion. Knowing  more  now 
than  we  did  in  January 
your  board  can  look  back 
and  still  feel  that  we  made 
the  only  decision  that  could 
be  made  in  the  interest  of 
all  concerned. 

"When  the  doors  of  the 
Coliseum  close  this  year, 
we,  as  exhibitors,  will  leave 
behind  the  inferiority  com- 
plex built  up  through 
several  months  of  restrict- 
ed association  and  go  away 
with  more  confidence  in  the 
immediate  future,  with  a 
full  realization  that  we  still 
have  a  good  product  to  sell 
and  that  there  are  gradually 
increasing  prospects  for  its 
sale  and  usefulness. 

"We  hope  you  concur 
with  the  action  of  your 
board  of  directors  in  de- 
ciding that  this  show  should 
go  on.  We  feel  the  present 
stresses  of  convention  econ- 
omy, as  applied  to  our  asso- 
ciation, will  have  no  adverse 
bearing  on  its  status  in  the 
future  as  we  are  now  turn- 
ing the  corner,  and  we  ask 
you,  in  closing,  not  to  kill 
this  goose  that  has  laid  so  many 
golden  eggs  for  you  in  the  past  by 
withdrawing  your  moral  and  financial 
support  during  this  or  any  other 
temporary  period  of  depression." 


of  tjie 
hicago. 


Cool  Cars  on  the  B  &  O 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has 
placcfl  an  order  with  the  York  Ice 
Machinery  Corpn.,  of  York,  Pa., 
for  air  conditioning  machinery  to 
ecpiip  all  coaches  used  on  the  B.  & 
O.  express  train  "Columbian," 
operating  between  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  New  York.  The  order 
covers  diners,  club,  observation 
and  chair  cars,  and  represents  an 
innovation  in  rail  travel  comfort. 


Some  people  confuse  reputation 
with  character. — John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler, Jr. 
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Another  Wonder  of  Science  Which  Hay  it**  Used  in  a  Biu;  Way.    The  Voice 
Through  the  Telephone  Starts  or  Stops  the  Little  EQlectriC  Tr:iin. 


New  Law  for  I\I criers  Is 
Proposed 

THE  Railway  Consolidation  Act 
of  1931.  (S.  6276)  is  proposed 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  senate 
March  3,  by  Senator  Couzens  of 
Michigan.  Senator  Couzens  said  he 
did  nol  subscribe  to  all  the  details  of 
the  hill,  hut  believed  it  to  be  the  best 
that  could  he  prepared  at  the  short 
session.  It  was  offered,  he  said,  as  a 
basis  for  consideration  in  the  72nd 
congress  which  is  to  meet  next  De- 
cember. Several  interesting  para- 
graphs are  given  here  showing  sig- 
nificant changes  proposed  in  the 
present  law  concerning  consolida- 
tions, especially  with  respect  to  merg- 
ers which  might  result  in  injury  to 
employes  or  communities. 

Section  202  (1)  The  unification  of  car- 
riers or  of  property  of  carriers  through 
any  method  of  procedure  provided  for 
in  this  title,  may  he  authorized  by  the 
commission  where  it  finds  that  such  uni- 
fication will  promote  the  pubKc  inter- 
est; that  it  will  not  substantially  lessen 
existing  carrier  competition;  and  that 
existing  routes  and  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce  will  be  maintained  so  far 
as  practicable.  In  determining  the  pub 
lie  interest  the  commission  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  preservation  of 
the  transportation  system  of  the  nation; 
to   the    preservation    and  improvement 


of  the  service  afforded  by  necessary 
weak  or  short  lines;  to  the  interests  of 
users  of  service  of  carriers,  employes  of 
carriers,  communities,  established  indus- 
tries, and  seaports;  to  the  balancing  of 
carriers  or  carrier  systems,  so  that  so 
far  as  practicable  such  carriers  and 
systems  can  employ  uniform  rates  in 
the  movement  of  competitive  traffic 
and  under  efficient  management  earn 
substantially  the  same  rate  of  return 
upon  the  value  of  their  respective  rail- 
way properties;  and  to  such  other  fac- 
tors as  may  be  in  the  public  interest. 


(2)  The  commission  is  specifically 
authorized  and  directed  to  prescribe  in 
its  order  approving  and  authorizing  any 
proposed  unification  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  may  find  arc  necessary 
to  prevent  the  dismissal,  lay-off,  or  de- 
motion of  employes,  and /or  uncompen- 
sated losses  of  rights,  privileges,  and 
conditions  of  employment,  resulting 
from  the  anticipation  or  consummation 
i>f  stich  proposed  unification;  and/or  to 
compensate  employes  for  all  losses  and 
expenses  sustained  by  them  (including 
losses  and  expenses  sustained  through 
change  of  residence,  or  disposition  of 
home)  as  a  result  of  the  anticipation  or 
consummation  of  such  proposed  unifi- 
cation, to  the  extent  that  the  commis- 
sion determines  that  such  losses  result 
from  the  proposed  unification  and  not 
from  other  economic  factors.  The  term 
"employe"  as  used  herein  means  a  per- 
son defined  as  an  employe  in  the  Kail- 
way  Labor  Act. 


(7)  The  commission  shall  approve  no 
plan  for  the  unification  of  carriers  or 
their  properties  under  this  act  which 
does  not  require  the  continued  operation 
of  general  offices  and  shops  at  such 
places  as  they  have  been  located  under 
contracts  for  value,  or  under  bond  issue, 
or  by  law,  or  under  judicial  decree,  un- 
less such  plan  shall  provide  for  full  and 
adequate  and  continuous  compensation 
for  such  removal,  which  compensation 
may  be  furnished  by  the  permanent  lo- 
cation and  maintenance  at  such  place  of 
other  offices  or  shops  by  the  carrier,  its 
successors,  receivers,  or  assigns,  with  at 
least  as  large  pay  rolls  as  the  facilities 
removed. 


Section  3.  (1)  Paragraphs  (4),  (5), 
(6),  and  (8)  of  section  5  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence,  to  read  as  follows:  "No 
application  shall  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  after  the  approval  of  the  Rail- 
way Consolidation  Act  of  1931;  and  the 
provisions  of  sections  202  and  207  shall 
apply  to  any  order  of  the  commission 
approving  and  authorizing  an  acquisi- 
tion under  this  paragraph  upon  applica- 
tion made  prior  to  the  approval  of  the 
Railway  Consolidation  Act  of  1931." 

Sfxtion  4.  This  act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Railway  Consolidation  Act  of  1931." 

He  Favors  All  Kinds  of 
Transportation 

Railways  should  he  coordinated 
with  highways,  waterways  and  air- 
ways to  permit  each  of  these  agen- 
cies to  provide  maximum  service  at 
minimum  cost.  John  F.  Deasy.  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  central 
region  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
declared  at  a  hearing  March  4  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
investigation  of  motor  and  rail  trans- 
portation competition. 

In  offering  recommendations  look- 
ing toward  a  sound  national  policy 
regarding  rail  and  highway  transpor- 
tation. Vice  President  Deasy  asserted 
that  the  success  of  railroads  will  de- 
pend upon  their  ability  to  provide 
economically  the  transportation  re- 
quired in  whatever  form  is  demanded. 

He  divided  railway  development  in 
this  country  into  three  periods;  first, 
the  period  of  building  and  expan- 
sion; second,  that  of  internal  devel- 
opment; and  third,  "the  period  of  ex- 
pansion into  new  forms  of  transpor- 
tation required  by  the  growth  and 
progress  of  business,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  most  economical  distribu- 
tion." 

"We  are  entering  now  upon  the 
third  stage."  he  said. 


"In  Europe  young  people  are 
trained  to  think  and  in  America  they 
are  largely  trained  to  remember." — 
Hamilton  Holt. 


The 

C.  &  N.  W. 

Spends 
27  Millions 


A  Central  Express  Term- 
inal, and  a  Down-Town 
Freight  House  Finish  a 
Five- Year  Program 


By 

IV.  J.  Sparks 


When  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway's  new  Cen- 
tral Express  Terminal  at 
Halsted  and  Kinzie  streets  and  the 
new  downtown  freight  house  in  the 
Merchandise  Mart  are  opened  for 
full-time  use  this  spring  and  summer, 
they  will  round  out  a  five-year  build- 
ing program  by  this  railway  that  has 
cost  more  than  $27,000,000,  all  spent 
in  the  Chicago  district,  Fred  W.  Sar- 
gent, president  of  the  North  Western, 
says. 

Important  steps  in  this  program 
were  taken  in  1930  when  the  third 
track  was  opened  between  Jefferson 
Park  and  Harrington  on  the  Wis- 
consin division;  the  Wood  Street 
Terminal-Potato  Yard  was  complet- 
ed, and  construction  was  started  on 
the  Express  Terminal  and  downtown 
freight  house.  Outstanding  in  other 
developments  completed  during  the 
five  years  have  been  the  $16,000,000 
Proviso  Yards,  the  construction  of 
additional  main  line  tracks  between 
Proviso  and  West  Chicago,  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  Sixteenth  street  via- 
duct project. 


Central  Express  Terminal  of  the   Chicago  &   North   Western   to  he 
Completed  About  April  1. 


The  downtown  freight  house  in 
the  Merchandise  Mart,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  June,  will  cost  nearly  $3,- 
000,000.  It  includes  inbound  and  out- 
bound platforms  and  trackage  in  the 
district  bounded  by  Ferry  street, 
Kinzie,  the  Chicago  River  and  Wells 
street,  and  will  materially  improve 
the  handling  of  incoming  and  out- 
going downtown  freight  shipments 
by  doing  the  work  formerly  accom- 
plished at  Grand  avenue,  Kinzie  and 
Jefferson  street  yards  of  the  North 
Western,  and  will  afford  shippers 
and  receivers  of  freight  greatly  im- 
proved facilities,  modern  and  com- 
modious, with  far  better  street  ac- 
cess. 

The  outbound  platform  of  the  sta- 
tion will  be  1,350  feet  long,  starting 
at  the  alley  on  the  east  side  of  Wells 
street  and  running  to  Ferry  street 
on  the  West,  near  the  north  branch 
of  the  Chicago  River.  There  are  725 
feet  of  this  platform  underneath  the 
mart.  This  platform  is  under  the 
north  portion  and  is  feet  wide. 

The  inbound  platform  extends 
1,000  feet  from  Wells  street  to  a 
point  just  short  of  Ferry  street.  It 
is  bound  by  the  south  building  line 
of  the  mart  and  is  63 and  46% 
feet  wide. 

Moth  platforms  are  brick  enclosed 
with  wide  steel  doors  opening  to 
teamways  and  tracks.  The  outside 
portion  will  have  a  Hat  roof  with 
canopies  extending  over  both  the 
platforms  and  tracks. 

The  outbound  platform  will  be 
\0y2  feet  high  with  a  9^-foot  base- 
ment, and  occupy  29,375  square  feet 
under  the  building.     The  basement 


will  be  used  for  storage.  There  will 
be  a  42- foot  wide  pavement  on  the 
north  side  of  the  platform  outside 
the  mart  building  wall  capable  of 
handling  128  vehicles  at  one  time. 
Three  sets  of  tracks  handling  93  cars 
will  serve  this  platform  on  the  South. 
The  outbound  as  well  as  the  inbound 
platform  will  have  direct  track  con- 
nections with  the  Chicago  tunnel  sys- 
tem at  Wells  and  Franklin  streets. 
Elevators  will  take  the  cars  to  the 
platform  levels  from  the  tunnel 
tracks,  and  trackage  will  be  provided 
to  handle  the  cars  to  any  portion  of 
the  platform. 

The  inbound  platform  will  have  a 
basement  of  15,000  square  feet  to  be 
used  for  storage  space.  Provision  for 
perishables  has  been  made  with  a 
room  8,195  square  feet  large  in  the 
basement  and  6,689  square  feet  on 
the  main  platform.  A  drive  under 
North  Bank  Drive  will  serve  this 
platform,  and  96  vehicles  may  be  ac- 
commodated at  one  time.  Two  tracks 
with  a  capacity  of  50  cars  will  serve 
this  platform. 

The  inbound  and  outbound  plat- 
forms will  be  connected  by  a  tunnel 
seven  and  one-half  feet  high  and  10 
feet  wide.  This  tunnel  is  180  feet 
long. 

A  two-story  brick  office  building 
40  feet  wide  and  112^  feet  long  has 
been  constructed  at  the  corner  of 
West  Kinzie  and  Ferry  streets  to 
serve  this  project. 

The  Central  Express  Terminal,  on 
the  Galena  division  of  the  N'orth 
Western,  just  outside  the  passenger 
station,  in  the  two  blocks  between 
Milwaukee    avenue    and  Halsted 
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How  Prices  Do  Change! 

Business  began  to  boom  along  tbe 
Harlem  River  Railroad  in  the  spring 
of  1857.  The  Schoharie  Republican 
of  April  1,  that  year,  said  business 
had  increased  at  such  an  astonishing 
rate  that  six  "first  class"  locomotives 
had  been  ordered  at  a  cost  of  $70,- 
000. 

Reprinting  the  story  not  long  ago 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  said  one  of 
the  large  J-l  type  locomotives  of  the 
New  York  Central,  successor  to  the 
finikin  River  Road,  alone  costs 
more  than  the  six  locomotives  of  the 
predecessor  company  in  1857.  One 
alone  today  costs  about  $90,000. 


Steel  Work  fop  tin-  Chicago  &  N 
House,  to  Cost 

street,  is  nearing  completion.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  express  terminals 
in  the  United  States,  occupying  3.3 
acres  of  ground.  It  will  be  used  by 
the  Railway  Express  Agency,  owned 
by  the  railway,  and  is  designed  to 
speed  up  handling  of  express  ship- 
ments in  the  downtown  district. 

The  first  floor  is  to  be  used  for 
housing  empty  vehicles,  the  second, 
which  is  on  a  level  with  the  elevated 
.Milwaukee  avenue  and  Halsted 
street,  will  be  used  for  sorting  ship- 
ments before  loading  or  delivery,  and 
the  third  floor  will  he  used  to  trans- 
fer express  to  and  from  the  cars 
spotted  at  the  outside  platform.  It 
will  be  possible  to  spot  37  cars  along 
this  outside  platform  at  one  time. 
More  than  1300  men  will  be  em- 
ployed at  this  station. 

This  Express  Terminal  will  save 
the  North  Western  an  hour  or  more 
in  putting  express  cars  into  or  tak- 
ing them  out  of  trains,  and  will  elim- 
inate switching  complications  in  get- 
ting cars  from  Wells  streel  to  the 
station  as  is  now  necessary. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
this  terminal  site  is  the  accessibility 
to  all  parts  of  the  city.  Milwaukee 
avenue,  Des  Plaines  and  Kinzie 
streets  intersect  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  building,  and  Halsted 
street  runs  past  the  southwest  cor- 
ner. The  two  main  entrances  to  the 
building  will  be  at  these  corners  lead- 
ing to  the  second  floor  level.  The 
total  floor  area  of  this  building  is 
260,000  square  feet. 

The  North  Western's  two  other 
projects,  completed  in  1930,  proved 
immediate  successes.  The  third  track 


orth  Western's  Doivntoun  Freight 
About  $8,000,000. 

on  the  Wisconsin  division  allowed  a 
new  record  to  be  set  in  Arlington 
Park  race  track  special  train  busi- 
ness, and  the  Wood  Street  Terminal- 
Potato  Yard  enhanced  the  North 
Western's  position  as  "potato  han- 
dlers" by  enabling  the  road  to  sur- 
pass its  record  of  1929  in  handling 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  car- 
loads coming  into  the  city. 


The  executive  council  of  American 
Federation  of  Labor  opposes  the  east- 
ern trunk  line  consolidation  plan,  un- 
less proper  guarantees  are  given  that 
workers  will  be  protected,  says  Wil- 
liam Green,  according  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch. 


Fewer  Hungry  Men 

Evangeline  Booth,  commander  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  states  that  the 
number  of  jobless  being  fed  dailv  by 
the  Salvation  Army  has  dropped  from 
50,000  to  35.000  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  indicating  that  this  countrv  has 
passed  the  unemployment  crisis. 


The   Lackawanna'*   Three-track   Electrified   Line   Directs   Sew  Jersey 
S  u  I >  1 1  rhn ii   Co m m ii ii  i  t  ies. 


Record 
Time 
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Building 
Buenos  Aires 
Subway 

By 

Earle  W.  Gage 


Thanks  to  the  genius  of  Amer- 
ican transportation  engineers, 
Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of 
Argentina,  has  one  of  the  most 
modern  subway  systems  in  the  world. 
This  largest  city  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  second  only  to  Paris 
among  Latin  cities,  rivalling  Phila- 
delphia for  third  place  among  Amer- 
ican cities,  due  to  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  population  in  the  past 
generation,  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct underground  transportation 
links  to  relieve  congestion,  and  make 
way  for  development  and  progress. 
The  new  Lacroze  metropolitan  sub- 
way, placed  in  operation  last  October, 
is  the  answer  to  this  demand. 

The  population  of  Buenos  Aires  in 
1859  was  slightly  more  than  150,000. 
By  1905  it  had  reached  1,000,000. 
The  present  population  is  estimated 
to  be  twice  that  number,  or  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  of  the  Argentine.  Few  great 
cities  are  of  more  importance  to  their 
nation  than  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  the 
focal  point  of  all  railways.  Through 
its  port  enters  more  than  85  per  cent, 
by  value,  of  the  nation's  import  vol- 
ume of  trade. 


<a  Croze  Passenger  Station  in  the  New  Subway 
at   BuenoN  Aires. 


Extensive  port  facilities  permit  the 
loading  and  discharging  of  more  than 
1,500  vessels  at  one  time.  Extensive 
port  improvements  have  recently  been 
installed  at  great  expense.  From  a 
point  north  of  the  North  Basin,  and 
about  opposite  the  Retiro  Railway 
station,  a  splendid  system  of  piers, 
known  as  the  New  Port,  was  recently 
completed. 

The  main  thoroughfare  and  boule- 
vard of  Buenos  Aires  is  the  Avenida 
de  Mayo,  which  extends  due  east  and 
west  through  the  heart  of  the  city 
from  Government  House  (Casa  Ro- 
sado,  or  Pink  House),  at  the  Plaza 
de  Mayo,  to  the  capitol  at  the  Plaza 
del  Congreso.  It  is  lined  with  busi- 
ness structures  whose  architecture  is 
fairly  harmonious.  The  street  is  120 
feet  wide,  and  has  the  city's  first  sub- 
way, the  Anglo-Argentine,  beneath  its 
surface. 

Calle  Florida,  another  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city,  has  been 
called  "the  Fifth  Avenue"  of  South 
America.  It  is  very  narrow  and 
lined  with  high-class  shops  and  res- 
taurants. Because  of  its  popularity 
as  a  promenade,  vehicular  traffic  is 
suspended  during  the  late  afternoon 
between  Avenida  de  Mayo  and  Plaza 
San  Martin  to  permit  the  crowds  to 
pass  undisturbed.  The  Lacroze  Sub- 
way serves  to  relieve  this  serious 
downtown  traffic  congestion. 


The  subway  transportation  plan, 
conceived  30  years  ago  by  Federico 
Lacroze  to  comprise  a  metropolitan 
subway,  linking  up  the  vast  system 
of  tramways  and  railways  that  now 
bear  his  name,  has  now  been  fulfilled 
by  his  two  sons,  Teofilo  and  Federico, 
with  the  opening  of  the  first  section 
of  the  new  Lacroze  Subway.  Com- 
pleted 21  months  after  construction 
work  began  by  Dwight  P.  Robinson 
&  Company  of  Argentina,  Inc.,  a  di- 
vision of  United  Engineers  &  Con- 
tractors, Inc.,  this  represents  the 
first  subway  to  be  constructed  in 
South  America  by  North  American 
engineers.  Prior  to  this  project,  the 
Argentine  had  been  developed  almost 
exclusively  by  British  interests. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  service 
marked  the  completion  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  engineering  achieve- 
ments of  recent  times,  providing 
Buenos  Aires  with  more  than  four 
miles  of  double  track  subway  of 
modern  design  and  equipment.  An 
extension,  now  under  construction, 
will  bring  the  total  length  of  the  sub- 
way, as  now  contemplated,  up  to  the 
total  length  of  about  five  and  one- 
balf  miles. 

The  subway  is  a  standard  structure, 
with  third-rail  traction.  The  stations 
are  finished  with  colored  tiles,  amply 
illuminated,  and  represent  modern 
ideas   in   convenience,  comfort  and 
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safety.  The  Central  Terminal  Rail- 
road of  Buenos  Aires,  as  the  Lacroze 
Subway  is  officially  known,  is  an  un- 
derground extension  of  the  Central 
of  Buenos  Aires  Railroad  from  its 
present  terminal  for  steam  trains  at 
Federico  Lacroze  Station.  The  sub- 
way proceeds  easterly  under  Trium- 
virate and  Corrientes  streets,  to  Cal- 
lao  street  as  now  completed,  with  an 
extension  now  under  construction  to 
Florida  street,  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis.  Stations  are  from  2C)00 
to  1700  feet  apart,  as  the  degree  of 
population  increases  toward  the  down 
town  districts. 

In  the  less  populated  district  the 
subway  was  excavated  by  the  open 
cut  method,  save  for  two  sections  of 
1300  and  1700  feet  each,  under  Mal- 
donado  Creek  and  between  Lambare 
and  Gazcon  streets,  where  the  nature 
of  the  site  and  the  depths  of  the  line 
made  the  tunnel  method  advan- 
tageous. From  Salguero  street  just 
east  of  Medrano  Station,  and  contin- 
uing through  the  congested  downtown 
district  to  the  east  end  of  the  line,  the 
tunnel  method  was  used. 

Compared  with  boring  the  New 
York  City  subway,  the  builders  had 
ideal  working  conditions,  since  they 
were  not  confronted  with  solid  rock, 
but  a  clay-like  subsoil,  supporting  it- 
self in  vertical  walls  and  arches  over 
tunnels,  rendering  the  work  compar- 
atively easy  for  the  American  engi- 
neers and  the  3,000  laborers.  This 
material  could  be  cut  out  like  cheese, 
the  walls  standing  erect  so  that  no 
back  forms  were  necessary.  In  no 
small  degree  did  this  peculiar  clay  ac- 
count for  the  record  time  in  which, 
compared  with  other  subways,  the 
project  was  completed. 

The  open  cut  section  is  composed 
of  structural  steel  bents,  with  two 
lateral  and  one  central  column  on  six- 
foot  centers,  with  concrete  roof  arches 
and  side  walls.  The  tunnel  section  is 
composed  of  two  semi-circular  arches 
with  central  columns,  all  of  concrete. 
The  magnitude  of  the  project  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  figures  : 

Total  length,  each  track   28,678  ft 

Open  cut  construction    10,278  ft. 

Tunnel  construction    18,400  ft. 

Total  excavated    981,000  cu.  yds. 

Structural  steel   7.000  tons 

Reinforcing  steel    6,000  tons 

Concrete  work    170,000  cu.  yds. 

The  subway  track  is  built  of  100- 
lb.  rail  laid  on  heavy  ties  of  native 
quebracho  wood.  The  signal  system 
is  entirely  automatic  with  automatic 
train  stops.  Alternating  current  is 
transmitted  at  13,500  volts  to  substa- 
tions along  the  line,  where  it  is  con- 
verted into  575  volt  direct  current  and 
supplied  to  the  third-rail  feeders. 

The   stations  are   about   430  feet 


long,  accommodating  trains  of  eight 
cars.  The  two  stations  designed  as 
terminals.  Federico  Lacroze  and  Car- 
los Pellegrini,  to  handle  through  pas- 
senger trains  of  the  Central  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Entre  Rios,  Northeast 


Station  Map  of  the  \e»  Subway 
at  Iluenos  Aires. 


Argentine,  and  Central  of  Paraguay 
steam  railways,  have  platforms  be- 
tween 700  and  800  feet  long.  The 
stations  in  deeper  cut  east  of  Medrano 
are  constructed  with  a  mezzanine 
floor,  connected,  with  the  exception 
of  Uruguay  Station,  to  the  train 
platforms  by  Otis  escalators,  the  first 
installed  in  South  America.  The  fares 
are  collected  by  coinpassers  and  passi 
meters. 

The  cars,  of  the  most  modern  type, 
are  built  of  steel  and  weigh  72.000 
lbs.  empty.  They  are  of  54  feet  4 
inches  overall  length,  by  10  feet  3 
inches  wide,  seating  47  passengers, 
with  standing  space  for  an  additional 
155.  The  cars  are  decorated  in  an 
artistic  manner,  red  and  cream  on 
the  exterior  and  green  and  white  in- 
side, and  are  equipped  with  all 
modern  safety  and  operating  devices. 


such  as  automatic  door  -  openers, 
safety  -  gates,  anti-telescoping  plates, 
automatic  couplers,  dead  man's  con- 
trol handle,  and  electro-pneumatic 
brakes  designed  for  variable  load. 

That  the  new  subway  will  be  suc- 
cessful from  the  start  is  assured  by 
reason  of  the  tremendous  traffic  han- 
dled by  lines  operating  prior  to  its 
opening.  The  surface  cars,  the  Anglo- 
Argentine  subway,  serving  a  limited 
district,  the  buses,  taxicabs  and  pri- 
vate cars  carried  more  than  400  mil- 
lion passengers  in  1929.  At  present 
the  various  surface,  bus  and  taxicab 
lines  carry  to  and  from  Chacarita  200 
million  passengers  yearly,  a  large  per- 
centage of  whom  will  now  be  carried 
on  the  Lacroze  Subway  system. 

In  the  ultimate  development  of  the 
subway,  the  operating  time  of  trains 
from  Lacroze  terminus  at  Chacarite. 
in  the  northwestern  section  to  the 
center  of  the  city  will  be  18  minutes, 
which  may  be  reduced  under  a  sys- 
tem of  "skip  stops"  to  15  minutes. 
The  present  schedide  for  surface  cars 
over  the  same  distance  is  55  minutes, 
and  during  rush  hours  exceeds  one 
hour. 

Aside  from  the  advantage  to  the 
urban  traffic,  the  new  subway  will  be 
directly  connected  with  the  lines  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  Central  Railway, 
part  of  the  Lacroze  system,  which 
serves  a  suburban  territory  extending 
more  than  16  miles. 

The  story  of  the  Lacroze  system  of 
transportation  is  a  typical  chapter  of 
enterprise  in  an  American  atmos- 
phere More  than  a  half  century  ago 
Federico  Lacroze  constructed  and  op- 
erated a  horsecar  line  in  Buenos  Aires 
from  the  business  center  to  the  prin- 
cipal cemetery  of  Chacarita,  his  pres- 
ent railway  terminus.  As  the  Central 
Railway  of  Buenos  Aires,  this  line 
was  eventually  extended  to  the  port 
of  Zarate  on  the  Parana  River,  70 
miles  distant  from  the  metropolis.  In 
due  season  the  lines  of  the  Lacroze 
tramways  were  extended  into  the 
present  extensive  system  of  Lacroze 
Tramway  Company,  serving  a  dozen 
or  more  rich  and  populous  suburban 
sections  within  the  capital.  The  con- 
cession for  the  new  subway  was 
granted  by  the  national  government 
to  the  elder  Lacroze  in  1913,  and  pro- 
vided primarily  for  a  terminal  in  the 
business  center  of  the  city  for  that 
series  of  medium  gauge  railways 
which  reach  Buenos  Aires  over  the 
Lacroze  system. 

Financial  difficulties  accompanying 
the  World  War  delayed  construction, 
but  after  the  revival  of  business  in 
the  Argentine,  Dr.  Teofilo  Lacroze  as- 
sumed the  task  of  finance  and  con- 
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Turnstiles  in  the  Pueyrredon  Station  of  the  New  Subway,  anil. 
Lower  Itigrht,  Entrance  to  Escalator, 


struction,  and  in  1927  arranged 
through  the  banking  house  of  Har- 
ris, Forbes  &  Co.  of  New  York,  for 
necessary  funds  to  complete  the  work. 
Plans  were  approved  by  the  Argen- 
tine Government  on  September  24. 
1928,  and  preliminary  construction 
preparations  were  formally  initiated 
on  October  1.  1928. 

Actual  tunnel  excavation  began  in 
December  of  that  year,  and  by  the 
end  of  August,  1930,  the  first  section 
was  ready  for  operation.  After  a 
brief  period  for  preliminary  tests, 
and  training  and  qualifying  of  motor- 
men,  trains  were  operated  on  a  regu- 
lar schedule  October  18,  1930,  twenty- 
one  months  after  the  engineers  re- 
ceived the  order  for  the  job.  This 
constitutes  a  world  record  for  the 
completion  of  a  metropolitan  subway. 


Pacific  Railway  Club  to 
Entertain 

S.  T.  Bledsoe,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Santa  Fe 
System,  will  be  the  guest  of  honor 
and  principal  speaker  at  the  Pacific 
Electric  Railway  Club's  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  and  banquet,  to  be 
held  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  March  19.  The  following 
railroad  executives  have  accepted  in- 
vitations to  sit  at  the  speakers'  table 
and  to  deliver  brief  addresses :  Paul 
Shoup.  president  Southern  Pacific 
Company;  H.  M.  Adams,  president 
Western  Pacific:  Edward  H.  Mag- 
gard,  president  Northwestern  Pacific  ; 
H.  A.  Mitchell,  president  Sacramento 
Northern;  A.  J.  Lundberg.  president. 
Railway  Properties  and  Equipment 
Corpn.,  and  Samuel  Kahn,  president 
Market  Street  Railway  Company. 
Entertainment  will  be  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Concert  Orchestra  of 
thirty-five  pieces  under  the  direction 
of  C.  L.  C.  Browne.  J.  P.  Potter, 
vice  president  of  Key  System,  Ltd.. 
and  retiring  president  of  the  club, 
will  be  toastmaster.  The  following 
will  be  installed  as  officers  of  the  club 
for  the  coming  year  :  President,  Frank 
E.  Russell,  mechanical  engineer. 
Southern  Pacific  Company ;  First 
Vice  President,  Lacy  L.  Galbraith, 
conductor,  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Company ;  Second 
Vice  President,  D.  C.  Wilkins,  com- 
mercial agent,  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company;  Treasurer,  William 
R.  Parker,  road  foreman  of  engines, 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  William 
S.  Wollner,  secretary  since  its  for- 
mation, will  continue  in  that  capacity. 


The  Thinker 

Back  of  all  the  drilling  of  willing 
workers — back  of  all  labor  with  its 
lusty  blows — back  of  each  wheel  and 
the  tools  of  steel — back  of  the  neces- 
sary capital  and  all  cooperation — back 
of  any  business  put  through  perma- 
nently is  the  Thinker  who  thinks 
things  through. — The  Silent  Partner. 

How  France  Honors  the 
Railroader 

The  French  government  has  made 
Louis  Mathurin,  switchman  at  the 
St.  Lazaire  station,  a  knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Mathurin  recently  hung  up  his 
jumper  and  resigned  after  41  years 
on  the  job. 

In  that  time  the  lives  of  594  million 
passengers  were  in  his  hands,  but  no 
accident  marred  his  record. 


A  Strong  Warning 

An  employe  of  the  Frisco  System 
whose  name  doesn't  matter  now — it 
is  just  the  story  that  counts — wasted 
a  lifetime's  work  one  night  not  long- 
ago  for  a  few  drinks  of  bad  liquor. 
While  under  the  influence  he  broke 
up  a  meeting  in  a  negro  church,  and 
the  law  got  him.  In  a  Memphis  city 
court,  the  next  morning,  an  attorney- 
pleaded  for  the  old  timer    he  is  69. 

"This  man  has  only  five  months  to 
work  for  the  Frisco  Railroad,  and 
then  he  will  be  eligible  for  a  pension," 
his  attorney  pleaded,  "If  your  honor 
fines  him — a  conviction  in  the  eyes 
of  his  employers — it  will  cost  him 
27  years'  work,  for  he  will  be  fired." 

"I  can't  forgive  a  crime  as  grievous 
as  this,"  the  judge  replied.  "Here  is 
a  man,  drunk,  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,  walking  into  a  negro  church. 


I  am  sorry,  but  the  law  must  have 
some  justification. 

"I  fine  him  $50." 

Rule  G,  and  the  commonest  of 
common  sense,  should  have  kept  this 
old  railroader  sober.    But  he  forgot. 


Taxes 

The  states  started  more  federal-aid 
road  projects  in  1930  than  in  any 
other  year,  the  bureau  of  public  roads, 
department  of  agriculture  states.  The 
projects  involved  $125,780,000  of 
federal  funds,  compared  with  $74,- 
616,000  in  1929. 

The  funds  available  for  new  proj- 
ects on  Jan.  1  amounted  to  $144,- 
725,776  of  regular  federal-aid  funds 
and  the  recent  emergency  appropria- 
tion of  $80,000,000  to  be  advanced  to 
the  states  for  use  in  matching  the 
regHlar  federal-aid  funds. 


A  Wonderful  Life 

Thomas  Smith  of  Syracuse,  who 
has  been  working  on  the  railroad  six 
days  a  week,  not  missing  a  day  for 
30  years,  but  never  rock'  on  a  train, 
according  to  Lackawanna  officials, 
has  been  retired  and  his  name  inscrib- 
ed on  the  honor  roll  of  the  line. 
Smith's  job  was  to  sweep  and  other- 
wise clean  the  17  locomotive  stalls  in 
the  Lackawanna  enginehouse  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 


Ay,  sir,  to  be  honest,  as  this  world 
goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of 
ten  thousand. — Shakespeare. 


The  world  would  he  a  lot  better  if 
everybody  could  spare  a  few  minutes 
now  and  then  in  making  the  area  sur- 
rounding him  a  little  better. — Inland 
Printer. 
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Death  Comes  To 
Samuel  Hill 

Samuel  Hill,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque highway  and  railroad 
builders  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, died  at  Portland,  Oregon,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  of  intestinal  influenza.  Mr. 
Hill  was  74  years  old. 

When  transportation  of  Russian 
war  munitions  across  Siberia  became 
hopelessly  congested  at  Vladivostok 
in  1916  Mr.  Hill  was  drafted  by  the 
allied  powers  to  go  to  the  Far  East 
and  untangle  the  traffic  situation.  This 
he  was  able  to  do  in  a  single  summer, 
reopening  the  port  and  getting  trains 
moving  regularly  to  the  battle  front 
in  the  North.  His  services  as  unoffi- 
cial counsellor  in  road  building  and 
in  supplying  relief  to  the  allied  pow- 
ers during  the  World  War  and  in 
subsequent  rehabilitation  brought  to 
him  decorations  from  four  nations. 
He  was  decorated  as  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  (France,)  Com- 
mander of  the  Crown  (Belgium,) 
member  of  the  Queen's  body  guard 
(Rumania,)  and  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure  (Japan,)  and  was  given  a 
medal  of  thanks  by  France  and  Ru- 
mania. 

Mr.  Hill's  efforts  toward  interna- 
tional friendship  resulted  in  his  be- 
ing named  honorary  consul-general 
of  Belgium  for  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington  in  1916.  As  the  pro- 
moter of  the  "Peace  Portal"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada, 
marking  100  years  of  peace,  he  was 
voted  special  thanks  by  the  United 
States  senate  and  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Hill  was  born  at  Deep  River, 
Randolph  county,  North  Carolina, 
May  13,  1857.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1880,  he  began  his  career  as  as- 
sociate counsel  for  the  Milwaukee,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railway.  In 
1888  he  married  Mary  Hill,  daughter 
of  James  Hill,  "the  Empire  Builder," 
whose  protege  he  had  been.  The  cou- 
ple had  two  children. 

Mr.  Hill  was  president  of  the  East- 
ern Railway  of  Minnesota;  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway 
and  Montana  Central  Railway,  part 
of  the  Great  Northern  system,  from 
1890  to  1900.  He  was  likewise  presi- 
dent of  the  Minneapolis  Trust  Com- 
pany from  1888  to  1903. 

Other  business  connections  includ- 
ed :  president  of  Minneapolis  Union 
Railway,  Seattle  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany, United  States  Trust  Company 
of  Seattle,  Home  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company  of  Portland,  Or. ;  di- 
rector of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 


way and  Northern  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Hill  was  perhaps  best  known 
as  a  globe  trotter  and  a  "friend  of 
kings."  During  his  prolonged  visits  to 
Europe  and  the  Orient  he  was  fre- 
quently the  guest  of  royalty,  being 
numbered  among  the  intimate  friends 
of  King  Albert  of  Belgium  and 
Queen  Marie  of  Rumania. 

Marshall  Joffre  of  France,  who 
became  acquainted  with  Hill  during 
the  war.  toured  America  in  1922  with 
the  western  globe-trotter  as  his  host. 
Queen  Marie  of  Rumania  accepted 
his  invitation  in  193 1  and  came,  with 
Princess  Ileana  and  Prince  Nicolas, 
on  a  much- feted  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  While  here  Her 
Majesty  dedicated  the  Rumanian 
room  of  the  Maryhill  Museum,  the 
castle  on  a  high  Washington  cliff, 
overlooking  miles  of  the  winding  Co- 
lumbia River  and  half  cultivated  and 
wooded  hills.  Queen  Marie  brought 
with  her,  to  add  to  Hill's  collection, 
gifts  from  Rumania  and  from  royal 
houses  and  nobility  of  the  Balkans 
and  (ireece.  In  her  dedication  she 
brought  tears  into  Hill's  eyes  when 
she  spoke  of  him  as  the  "dreamer 
and  builder  whom  she  understood." 


Lowering  Tracks  Far 
Under  the  Hudson 

A  complicated  and  difficult  railroad 
engineering  project  is  now  under  way 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  New 
York.  Far  below  the  Hudson  and 
East  Rivers,  in  the  huge  steel  tubes 
through  which  all  Pennsylvania  and 
Long  Island  passenger  trains  enter 
and  leave  the  metropolis,  workmen 
are  drilling  away  at  the  concrete  lin- 
ing to  lower  about  five  miles  of  tracks 
from  two  to  six  inches.  The  work 
will  cost  more  than  $100,000.  It  will 
make  room  above  the  trains  for  the 
locomotive  pantographs  and  over- 
head wires  to  be  used  when  the  lines 
between  Sunnyside  Yard,  Long 
Island,  and  Manhattan  Transfer,  in 
New  Jersey,  are  changed  from  direct 
to  alternating  current,  conforming 
with  the  Pennsylvania's  giant  new 
electrification  scheme  now  under  way 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  Electric  engines  now 
operating  through  the  tubes  take 
their  current  from  a  third  rail. 

The  ballast  and  tracks  are  being 
removed  and  the  tracks  replaced  at 
lower  levels  in  the  off  hours  of  the 
early  morning,  all  the  work  being 
carried  on  within  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  tubes  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  two  rivers.  It  is  expected  that 
the  entire  job  will  be  completed  be- 
fore next  summer. 


Advance  of  Engineering 

Advances  in  engineering  in  1930 
are  described  in  a  bulletin  just  issued 
by  the  National  Geographical  Society 
at  Washington.  Construction  of  rail- 
roads, dams,  highways  and  bridges 
played  an  important  part  in  making 
1930  one  of  great  achievement.  The 
longest  new  railway  to  be  opened  was 
the  so-called  "Turk-Sib"  line  in  the 
southwestern  provinces  of  the  soviet 
republic.  The  new  road,  extending  for 
approximately  1000  miles,  connects 
the  former  Turkestan  with  Siberia, 
joining  the  older  rail  systems  of  the 
two  regions  and  has  been  described 
in  this  magazine. 

In  Persia,  heretofore  practically 
without  railroads,  tracks  were  laid 
during  the  year  at  both  ends  of  the 
projected  line  to  connect  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  ports. 

Actual  construction  work  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  was  concentrated  on  the 
important  Bengula  railway,  which 
will  provide  a  direct  outlet  to  Lobito 
Bay.  Angola  and  Atlantic  ports  from 
the  Katanga  copper  mines  of  the  Bel- 
gian Congo. 

Guatemala  and  Salvador  celebrat- 
ed the  opening  of  one  of  Central 
America's  few  international  railways 
during  the  first  week  in  1930.  It 
connects  the  existing  systems  of  the 
two  countries  and  provides  Salvador 
with  its  first  outlet  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea. 

The  bulk  of  new  railway  construc- 
tion during  1930  in  the  United 
States  was  carried  on  in  the  plains 
region  of  Northwest  Texas  and  in 
the  extreme  southern  portions  of  the 
same  state.  Secretary  of  Interior 
Wilbur  drove  the  first  spike  of  the 
short  railway  in  Nevada  that  is  to 
connect  the  site  of  Boulder  Dam  with 
existing  rail  lines. 

Only  a  few  large  dams  were  com- 
pleted, but  work  progressed  on  a 
number.  In  the  soviet  republic,  a 
dam  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long 
was  finished  in  four  months.  Work 
is  being  pushed  on  the  construction 
of  dams  in  India  and  the  United 
States. 

In  Oregon,  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  work  is  under  way  on  im- 
portant structures. 

Highway  construction  went  for- 
ward vigorously  during  1930  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States. 


That  California  continues  to  lead 
the  United  States  in  the  number  of 
airports,  is  shown  by  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  department  of  com- 
merce. The  state  has  164,  followed 
by  Texas  with  115,  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania with  85. 


Three 
Millions 

for  an 

Airport 
at 

Kansas  City 

By 

P.  H.  Patrick 


Fairfax  Airport,  at  the  edges 
of  two  Kansas  cities,  may  be 
identified  easily  from  the  air  by 
its  position  in  the  bend  of  the  river. 
Safely  removed  from  the  city's 
smoke,  yet  only  a  fifteen  minute 
motor  ride  from  the  business  center 
of  Kansas  City,  it  has  naturally  an 
ideal  location.  Originally  a  wild, 
brush-grown,  marshy  plot,  frequently 
inundated  by  flood  and  populated  al- 
ways by  frogs  and  straggling  sqmt- 
ters,  it  was  first  lifted  from  the 
worthless  land  class  when  the  river 
was  diked.  When  Woods  Brothers 
Corporation  acquired  the  tract  the 
drainage  of  the  24-inch  alluvial  de- 
posit over  sand  was  improved  by  in- 
stalling a  complete  system  of  drain 
tile. 

Because  clear  visibility  about  an 
airport  is  so  essential  it  was  decided 
to  allow  no  coal  burning  in  any  of 
the  enterprises  that  might  be  attract- 
ed to  the  field,  so  wells  were  bored 
in  search  of  natural  gas.  Gas  was 
found  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  airport  with  a  surplus 
for  marketing.  Now  Fairfax  airport 
has  the  distinction  of  having  an  in- 


Fairfax, 


Out'  <>l'  <he  Finest  Airports  in  the  United  States,  Finished 
Recently  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


come  apart  from  regular  airport  ac- 
tivities. Fourteen  wells  are  being 
pumped,  all  pipe  being  buried  in  con- 
crete, leaving  a  smooth  surface. 

Passengers  approaching  the  airport 
from  the  air,  or  on  the  ground  are 
impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  landscaped  setting. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  was  spent  on 
this  landscaping.  Ernest  Herming- 
haus,  the  landscape  architect,  found 
that  formal  gardens,  strong  on  line, 
made  the  most  attractive  setting. 
"From  the  air,"  said  he,  "one  looks 
down  at  the  earth  as  on  a  great 
map.  Consequently  garden  design 
is  viewed  as  one  sees  a  plan  on  paper. 
From  above  there  are  essentially  only 
two  dimensions,  length  and  breadth. 
The  higher  form  of  garden  design, 
the  formal  or  geometrical,  rather  ne- 
glected in  this  country,  must  come  to 
the  fore." 

The  opening  of  the  Administration 
building  last  August  made  Fairfax 
the  outstanding  airport  of  America 
and  something  of  a  pioneer  in  the 
terminal  field  of  this  modern  trans- 
portation. It  is  latest  and  best  in 
service  to  passenger,  pilot  and  student. 
The  port  is  set  back  400  feet  from 
the  intersection  of  the  two  boundary 
streets,  Fairfax  and  Funston,  and 
from  these  a  one  way  circular  drive 
permits  discharge  of  motor  passen- 
gers at  the  entrance  without  conges- 
tion. 

The  hangars  for  display  purposes 
are  within  100  feet  of  the  street.  In 


front  of  these,  gardens,  100  by  700 
feet,  continue  from  the  main  garden 
which  is  300  feet  square.  The  build- 
ing is  approached  past  a  mirror  pool, 
fragrant  with  water  lilies  and  glinting 
with  hundreds  of  goldfish.  This  pool 
is  150  feet  long  and  15  wide,  with 
art  fountains  at  either  end.  The 
flanking  half  circle  flowerbeds  are  gay 
with  tulips  in  spring,  followed  by 
petunias.  There  are  eight  miles  of 
privet  hedge  about  the  velvet  lawns 
with  groupings  of  arbor  vitae  and 
elms,  and  two  gardens  of  baby  ram- 
bler roses  at  the  ends  of  the  wings 
of  the  building. 

The  building,  itself,  is  V-shaped, 
pointing  toward  the  landing  field,  and 
is  two  stories  high  with  the  opera- 
tion tower  rising  above  the  apex,  the 
tallest  structure  on  the  field.  It  is  of 
buff  brick  in  Spanish  architecture  and 
is  part  of  the  plan  of  unified  build- 
ing, ha  Sloniger.  manager  of  the 
Universal  Corporation,  says  the  facil- 
ities of  the  terminal  building  at  Fair- 
fax for  convenience,  and  efficient 
handling  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
passengers  are  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  airport  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

The  operations  tower  shelters  the 
siren,  weather  service  radio,  loud- 
speaker control,  complete  lighting 
control,  and  signal  system.  A  speed- 
ing airplane  may  be  recalled  by  radio, 
or  anyone  out  on  the  field  may  be 
reached  by  the  loudspeaker  system. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  business 
offices  and  a  pilots'  lounge  thoroughly 
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equipped  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
pilots  and  their  friends. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  waiting 
room,  containing  the  ticket  office  and 
women's  lounge.  There  is  a  cafe, 
barber  shop,  and  a  newsstand. 

All  interior  decoration  is  in 
modernistic  art  with  the  wing  motif 
suggested  by  occasional  dull  black 
and  silver  designs  that  accentuate  the 
idea  of  flying  symbolized  in  the  up- 
ward sweeping  lines  of  misty  gray 
walls  ending  in  rose  tints  at  the  cor- 
nice, shading  into  an  azure  ceiling. 

Rainbow  shades  in  14  tints  out- 
lined with  gold  surrounded  the  light- 
ing fixtures.  These  are  moderne 
chandeliers  and  candle  brackets  of 
cast  bronze  finished  in  polished  sil- 
ver combined  with  carved  glass  pan- 
els. In  the  dining  hall,  ruby  blue, 
canary,  or  white  lights  are  controlled 
from  a  switchboard.  This  dining 
hall  occupies  the  entire  left  wing  with 
ceiling  two  stories  in  height.  It  will 
seat  250  around  the  polished  dance 
floor  with  much  more  space  for  ban- 
quets. The  grilled  orchestra  balcony 
above  the  niche  for  the  piano  is  a 
striking  architectural  feature.  The 
great  long,  art  windows  are  draped 
in  four  tones  of  plum  trimmed  in 
silver. 

The  furniture  in  the  waiting  room 
is  of  walnut  upholstered  in  blue 
leather  with  occasional  chairs  of  gray 
tapestry  and  tall,  waste  jars  of  good 
lines  in  glazed  black  pottery.  A  great 
bay  window  facing  the  landing  field 
is  fitted  with  blue  leather-covered 
benches.  Walnut  end  tables  are  placed 
near  chairs  and  davenports. 

The  landing  field  has  been  oiled  to 
minimize  dust  and  mud.  It  will  be 
paved  later  with  asphalt.    A  warming 


apron  3000  feet  long  is  concreted. 

The  outside  lighting  equipmenl 
consists  of  six  one-million  power 
beacons,  a  special  searchlight  that  can 
be  turned  to  illuminate  any  part  of 
the  field,  the  ceiling  projector,  a 
special  instrument  to  ascertain  the 
height  of  clouds  above  the  ground 
and  the  spreading  floodlight. 

The  Administration  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $173. (XX)  exclusive 
of  furnishings.  The  total  cost  of  the 
airport  so  far  has  exceeded  $3,000,- 
000.  Charles  A.  Smith  was  the  ar 
chitect. 


failing  through  bankruptcies  in  1930 
is  still  much  above  those  of  prewar 
years  they  were  far  below  the  num- 
ber of  such  failures  during  several 
of  the  postwar  years  when  the  num- 
ber reached  a  peak  of  7.872  in  1925. 


A  Railroad  Customer 
Improving 

Farm  bankruptcies  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1930,  declined  10 
per  cent  from  the  number  reported 
for  192*'.  according  to  figures  com- 
piled by  the  bureau  of  agricultural 
economics  of  the  department  of  agri 
culture,  from  data  collected  by  the 
office  of  the  attorney  general. 

Farmer  bankruptcies  for  the  12 
months  ended  June  30,  1930,  num- 
bered 4,464  as  compared  with  4,939 
for  1929  and  5.679  for  1928.  Farm- 
ers having  recourse  to  bankruptcy 
proceedings  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
1930  represent  the  smallest  number 
for  any  year  since  1922  when  3,236 
cases  were  reported. 

Although  the  number  of  farmers 


The  Infant  Grows 

Airports  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resented an  investment  of  $115,068.- 
500  on  Jan.  1.  the  aeronautics  branch 
of  the  department  of  commerce  an- 
nounced Feb.  1.  and  plans  for  im- 
provements of  these  1,113  fields  in- 
volve additional  expenditures  of  $20.- 
225. (XX). 

With  the  total  capital  investment 
in  two  types  of  fields,  commercial  and 
municipal,  nearly  equally  divided, 
Xew  York  state  has  invested  $19,- 
880,000,  Michigan  $14,892,000,  and 
California  $13,165,000.  a  nation-wide 
survey  indicated. 


French  Railway- 
Accidents 

Statistics  of  accidents  on  French 
railways  have  just  been  published  and 
show  there  were  2.8  persons  killed 
and  30.3  persons  wounded  per  100 
million  passengers. 


"God  must  find  the  United  States 
a  rather  difficult  country  to  please." — 
Lord  Melchett. 


IllliiiiK  Hall  Moderne.  Convertible  Into  Ballroom.  Fairfax 
Airport,  KnnMUH  City. 


The 

Wild  Cat 
Truckers 


and  the 

Railroads 

By 

Robt.  K.  Booth 


Alarmed  by  the  appetite  of  that 
over  -  grown  war  -  baby,  the 
motor  truck,  for  more  freight, 
the  railroads  of  the  country  have  been 
puzzling  over  the  solution  to  the  com- 
petition offered  in  rates  and  service 
by  this  form  of  transportation.  Rail- 
road executives,  harassed  by  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  Transportation 
Act  as  to  valuation  and  recapture, 
and  by  new  competition  such  as  the 
motor  vehicle,  airplane,  pipe  line  and 
federally  subsidized  canal  and  river 
service,  are  about  at  their  wits'  end. 
Railroad  interest  here  ranges  from 
the  substitution  by  the  short  line  rail- 
roads of  buses  for  empty  trains  to 
the  eight  and  ten  million  dollar  slices 
held  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  South- 
ern Pacific  in  the  Greyhound  consoli- 
dations. 

And  now  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  early-day  bugaboo  and 
policeman  of  the  railroads,  is  hold- 
ing countrywide  hearings  to  deter- 
mine just  what  conditions  exist  in 
the  coordination  or  competition  of 
railway  and  highway,  and  "such  other 
matters  as  may  be  relevant  to  a  full 
and  complete  investigation,"  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  making  recom- 
mendations to  congress  respecting  the 
relations  of  the  two  forms  of  trans- 
portation. 

That   the    railroads    have  whole- 


Trucks  Such  as  These  Take  Loads  From  Plantation  to  Ship  or  Directly 
to  Market.    Flexible  Service  Beyond  a  Railroad's  Power  to  Render. 


heartedly  entered  into  the  motor 
transportation  of  passengers  has  al- 
ready been  stated  but  their  position 
toward  the  transportation  of  freight 
by  truck  is  more  an  attitude  of  watch- 
ful waiting.  This  is  despite  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  Class  1  roads  op- 
erating trucks  is  almost  as  large  as 
the  number  operating  buses.  Mow- 
ever,  railroad  opinion  respecting  die 
use  of  the  truck  seems  divided  into 
two  schools,  one  maintaining  that  the 
truck  is  best  suited  to  the  terminal 
operations  of  store-door  pick-up  and 
delivery,  with  the  so-called  line  haul 
handled  by  freight  trains.  This  is 
an  operation  similar  to  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  which  uses  passen- 
ger trains  for  line  haul.  The  other 
school  proposes  the  use  of  trucks  both 
for  terminal  services  and  for  line 
haul.  The  principal  advocates  of  the 
first  method  are  the  Texas  Pacific, 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Pacific 
Electric,  a  Southern  Pacific  subsidi- 
ary. The  Wilson  Transportation 
Company,  owned  by  the  C.&N.W.. 
leads  in  the  use  of  the  second  system. 

Advocates  of  the  use  of  rail  facili- 
ties for  line  haul  point  to  the  much 
lower  ton-mile  cost  of  transportation 
by  rail  over  truck,  and  to  the  fad 
that  a  piece  of  freight,  unlike  a  pas 
senger,  does  not  prefer  motor  trans- 
port because  of  the  "lure  of  the  open 
road"  and  rail  substitution  for  line 
haul  does  not  therefore  render  the 
service  less  attractive.  However,  in 
this  system  the  questions  of  time  and 
rate  division  enter.  Freight  train 
schedules  can  not  in  many  cases  be 


made  to  give  the  fast  service  of  an 
all-truck  haul  at  any  profit.  And  the 
legality  of  a  railroad  hauling  its  own 
freight  and  the  freight  of  the  motor 
subsidiary  in  the  same  train  at  two 
different  rates,  due  to  the  necessity 
of  a  lower  rail  rate  for  the  motor 
freight  in  order  to  allow  the  motor 
operations  to  show  a  profit  already 
has  been  questioned  by  a  motor  truck 
representative  at  one  of  the  recent 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hearings.  Certainly  the  rate  for  a 
combined  pick-up,  rail  haul  and  de- 
livery service  should  be  greater  than 
the  single  rail  rate,  but  there  are  al- 
ways, truck  men  ready  to  give  com- 
plete service  at  the  rail  rate  or  less. 
Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr.,  in  discussing  the 
operations  of  the  Wilson  Transporta- 
tion Company,  of  which  he  is  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  notes 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  truck 
lines  in  competition  with  the  rail  lines 
to  prevent  private  operators  entering 
the  same  field,  although  such  paral- 
leling is  against  the  company  policy. 

The  problem  of  how  Ear  a  railroad 
must  go  in  the  field  of  motor  trucking 
to  protect  its  interests  is  seen  to  be 
very  complex,  dependent  on  the  fac- 
tors of  competitive  rates  and  service, 
with  the  possibility  of  new  all-truck 
lines  springing  up  in  the  lush  fields 
vacated  by  railroads  using  rail  line 
haul. 

Railroad  executives  will  admit  the 
value  of  the  truck  as  a  feeder,  as  an 
aid  to  reducing  unprofitable  train 
Operations  and  handling  less  than  car- 
load shipments.    Due  to  the  high  ter- 
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minal  costs  of  a  railroad  L.C.L.  and 
even  carlot  shipments  often  do  not 
pay  unless  hauled  at  least  a  distance 
ranging  between  50  and  100  miles, 
this  distance  depending  on  the  ter- 
minal cost  of  the  particular  railroad. 

The  truck  is  welcomed  in  these 
limited  fields.  However,  recent  im- 
provements in  trucks,  such  as  better 
and  more  powerful  engines  and  the 
use  of  balloon  tires,  have  increased 
their  speed  and  permitted  larger  loads 
so  that  they  are  now  competing  with 
tbe  railroads  for  carlots  and  long 
bauls,  fields  where  they  are  less  joy- 
fully received.  Single  shipments  ap- 
proximating carlots  in  size  are  now 
handled  400  to  600  miles.  One  re- 
cent example  of  such  competition  is 
in  connection  with  the  Hoover  Dam. 
Here  truck  operators  have  seriously 
underbid  the  rail  rate  on  explosives 
from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  factories 
to  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  a  distance  of 
600  miles.  ( )il  well  supplies  are 
hauled  from  California  to  points  in 
(  Jklahoma,  a  rail  distance  of  1<>04 
miles.  The  time  by  truck  is  36  hours 
faster  than  by  express.  On  this  trip 
two  drivers  alternate  at  eight-hour 
stretches  with  a  round  trip  every  12 
days.  A  daily  overnight  service  from 
San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  414 
miles,  is  maintained  on  a  15-hour 
schedule.  The  fastest  passenger  train 
takes  12  hours. 

But  it  is  of  interest  to  sec  what 
competitive  conditions  exist  within 
the  trucking  industry  itself,  consider- 
ed apart  from  the  railroads.  The 
United  States  bureau  of  public  roads 
has  made  an  estimate  placing  the 
total  number  of  trucks  at  3,400,000. 


Of  this  number  82  per  cent  are  owned 
by  the  shipper  and  compare  with  the 
private  automobile  from  a  competi- 
tive standpoint.  Eleven  per  cent  are 
owned  by  the  contract  carriers,  often 
termed  "wildcatters,"  and  are  the 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  industry. 
Seven  per  cent  operate  as  common 
carriers,  and  of  this  seven  per  cent 
only  about  a  third  operate  over  regu- 
lar routes,  between  fixed  termini  and 
with  a  published  tariff.  Most  states 
grant  these  lines  franchises  for  such 
operations  and  theoretically  guarantee 
them  protection  against  wildcat  com- 
petition in  return  for  their  regular 
service  at  fixed  rates,  service  which 
is  maintained  for  all  shippers  regard- 


less of  volume  or  regularity  of  traffic. 
Hut  here  the  contract,  or  wildcat  car- 
riers, step  in,  underbid  the  franchise 
operators  and  railroads  alike,  and  dis- 
rupt legitimate  operations,  sometimes 
forcing  the  franchise  lines  to  cut  their 
rates  secretly.  As  long  as  the  un- 
regulated competition  of  contract 
hauling  exists  no  stabilization  of 
motor  freight  transport  is  possible. 

The  cycle  in  the  industry  seems  to 
be  first,  the  establishing  of  a  franchise 
line  which  starts  to  divert  railroad 
business  and  to  develop  new  business  ; 
then,  when  the  larger  shippers  start 
to  use  the  franchise  line,  a  wildcatter. 
Operating  with  but  negligible  overhead 
and  with  a  traditional  lack  of  accurate 
cost  data,  and  buying  their  trucks  on 
a  pay-as-you-prey  plan,  gets  the  busi- 
ness by  going  under  the  fixed  rate  of 
the  franchise  operator,  leaving  him 
only  the  small  and  occasional  ship- 
ments, much  more  costly  to  handle. 
Ultimately,  many  shippers  with  large 
daily  movements  buy  their  own 
trucks,  possibly  because  of  unpleasant 
experiences  with  the  contract  oper- 
ator. 

Although  many  of  these  contract 
lines  are  adequately  financed  and  cap- 
ably managed  it  has  been  brought  out 
that  often  wildcat  truckmen  are  aided 
by  easy  purchase  contracts  for  their 
trucks,  down  payments  ranging  from 
$50  up  on  used  trucks  with  payments 
spread  over  a  long  period.  To  meet 
these  payments  the  weaker  contract 
men  will  bid  for  freight  at  any  price. 
In  obtaining  a  back  haul,  which  is 
always  a  serious  problem  in  distribu- 
tion from  a  large  city  to  small  rural 
communities,  the  contract  men  again 
work  havoc  with  the  franchise  oper- 
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ator  as  they  will  make  any  bargain 
to  avoid  returning  empty.  In  Cali- 
fornia on  the  backhaul  from  the  Im- 
perial Valley  to  Los  Angeles,  contract 
haulers  often  have  disorganized  com- 
pletely the  city  produce  markets.  Un- 
able to  obtain  a  return  load  any  other 
way,  they  buy  outright  a  load  of  pro- 
duce in  the  valley  and  dump  it  on  the 
Los  Angeles  market  at  a  bargain 
counter  price. 

It  is  no  help  that  many  of  these 
operators  must  go  out  of  business 
when  their  equipment  is  worn  out, 
having  built  up  no  depreciation  re- 
serve due  to  their  low  rates,  because 
three  new  ones  grow  where  one  grew 
before.  These  conditions  exist  be- 
cause of  inadequate  legislation  and 
insufficient  means  of  enforcement.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  this  giving  of 
service  below  cost  that  the  railroads, 
in  opposing  extensions  of  rail  com- 
petitors into  their  territory,  some- 
times try  to  show,  along  with  lack  of 
"convenience  and  necessity,"  the 
economic  unsoundness  of  the  pro- 
posed service.  If  the  operation  of  a 
contract  line  was  predicated  on  a 
state-given  permit  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  inadequate  rates 
would  protect  alike  both  railroad  and 
franchised  truck  line. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  picture 
of  the  ruinous  operations  of  the  con- 
tract carrier,  which  present  a  nation 
wide  problem,  is  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Georgia  of  July  26, 
1930,  which  upheld  the  power  of  the 
public  service  commission  of  that 
state  to  regulate  contract  carriers  un- 
der the  Georgia  Motor  Carrier  Act 
of  1929.  The  contract  operator  in 
question  had  attacked  the  act  as  con- 
trary to  both  state  and  federal  consti- 
tutions but  the  decision  upheld  the 


power  of  the  state  to  regulate  its 
highways  and  the  public  welfare  as 
affected  by  contract  trucking.  The 
position  taken  by  the  opposition  is  an 
indication  of  the  stand  contract  lines 
will  take  when  their  regulation  is  at- 
tempted elsewhere. 

The  railroad  and  franchised  truck 
operator,  both  common  carriers,  seem 
inclined  to  unite  against  the  contract 
carrier,  although  there  is  sometimes  a 
tendency  for  a  dyed-in-the-wool  rail- 
road man  to  attack  all  truck  operators 
without  differentiation.  It  must  be 
realized  that  truck  rates,  when  based 
on  cost,  are  nearly  the  same  or  high- 
er than  rail  rates.  Rate  cutting  is 
the  result  of  the  unregulated  truck 
man.  Legitimate  truck  operations 
compete  on  the  basis  of  service  only, 
a  service  which  ordinarily  is  econ- 
omically impossible  for  the  railroad, 
and  yet  it  a  distinct  convenience  and 
necessity  to  the  shipper.  The  public's 
acceptance  of  electric  refrigeration, 
and  the  radio,  with  unpleasant  effect 


on  certain  competing  industries,  is 
somewhat  parallel  to  the  shipper's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  truck  in  place  of  a 
less  flexible  form  of  transportation. 
But  the  railroad  can  round  out  and 
supplement  its  service  with  the  truck. 
In  this  connection  the  use  of  railroad 
terminal  facilities  and  soliciting  and 
accounting  departments  should  keep 
the  overhead  cost  of  their  truck  op- 
erations low  enough  to  compete  with 
the  small  truck  owner,  with  the  added 
credit  of  car-mile  and  possibly  train- 
mile  savings,  while  the  general  prob- 
lem of  how  far  the  railroad  goes  into 
truck  operations  must  be  solved  in 
individual  cases  on  the  factors  of  ter- 
minal expense,  freight  train  schedules 
and  competitive  conditions. 

Certainly  a  dog-in-the-manger  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
will  result  only  in  further  loss  of 
business  to  trucks.  Further,  the  as- 
sertion of  the  so-called  "Paramount 
Right"  of  a  railroad  to  serve  its  ter- 
ritory with  all  the  transportation  it 
requires  by  virtue  of  its  having 
pioneered  in  the  field  in  the  lean  years 
is  not  enough.  The  railroad  must 
satisfy  new  demands,  and  supply  new 
services.  A  pioneer  motor  transport 
company,  if  it  can  survive  the  con- 
tract operators'  competition,  can  lay 
claim  to  a  paramount  right  to  supply 
motor  transportation,  which  will 
make  it  hard  for  the  railroads  to 
step  completely  into  the  picture  when 
the  demand  for  motor  freight  service 
is  still  greater  and  still  more  serious 
in  its  effects  on  the  older  form  of 
transportation  than  it  is  today. 


Aii  increase  of  11,000,000  passen- 
gers in  1930  was  reported  by  the 
French  state  railways,  despite  the 
business  depression  and  a  decrease  in 
tourist  trans-atlantic  traffic.  Passen- 
ger rail  receipts  were  $88,440,540. 


One  of  the  Pennsyl vanln-Greyhounil   Coaches   lluniiliiK   Between  I,ar»ce 
Eastern  Cities.      A  Gas-Electric  Vehicle  Equipped  With  ii.  E. 
Electric  Transmission. 
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A  Service  Plant  at 
Susquehanna 

IN  keeping  with  the  modern  ten- 
dency toward  larger  power,  and 
the  consequent  demand  for  larger 
and  more  complete  facilities  for  serv- 
icing locomotives,  the  Erie  Railroad 
had  constructed  during  1930.  at  Sus- 
quehanna, Pa.,  a  plant  which  probably 
is  more  complete,  and  contains  more 
up-to-date  features  than  any  other 
locomotive  coal,  sand  and  cinder 
handling  plant  in  existence. 

The  track  situation  and  topography 
at  the  site  were  somewhat  unusual, 
but  the  extraordinary  conditions  were 
taken  advantage  of  to  provide  a  more 
economical  and  simpler  installation 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  pos- 
sible had  conditions  been  different.  It 
was  necessary  to  locate  the  receiving 
tracks  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  to 
place  them  at  such  an  elevation  that 
the  base  of  rail  of  the  receiving  tracks 
was  approximately  37  ft.  above  the 
base  of  rail  of  the  tracks  on  which 
locomotives  were  to  take  coal  and 
discharge  their  cinders.  The  receiv- 
ing tracks  were  located  about  181 
ft.  from  the  center  line  of  the  coal 
Storage  pocket,  and  since  they  de- 
sired skip  hoist  equipment,  on  account 
of  its  simplicity  and  low  operating 
and  maintenance  cost,  a  long  truss 
was  provided  to  support  the  roller 
skips  in  their  travel  from  their  posi- 
tion underneath  the  hopper  to  their 
dumping  point. 

Two  receiving  tracks  space  at  13  ft. 
centers  deliver  coal  to  a  25  ft.  long 
concrete  receiving  hopper,  and  from 
this  hopper  the  two  2l/2-ton  "Sim- 
plex" buckets  deliver  coal  at  the  rate 


of  125  tons  an  hour  to  a  steel  dump- 
ing hopper  located  within  a  reinforced 
concrete  house  over  a  2,000-ton  rein- 
forced concrete  storage  pocket.  From 
the  hopper  in  which  the  coal  is  dump- 
ed by  the  buckets  it  may  be  taken  by 
means  of  a  by-pass  chute  directly  to 
the  storage  bins,  or  it  may  be.  and 
generally  is.  passed  over  a  recipro- 
cating feeder  and  magnetic  separator 
so  as  to  take  out  the  tram])  iron 
usually  found  in  machine  mined  coal, 
and  which  seriously  hampers  the  oper- 
ation of  modern  locomotive  stokers. 
From  the  separator  the  coal  is  de- 
posited by  means  of  three  spiral 
lowering  chutes  either  into  the  400- 
ton  pocket  for  use  as  passenger  coal, 
or  into  the  1600-ton  compartment  for 
freight  coal.  The  total  storage  of 
2.000  tons  is  included  within  a  cir- 
cular reinforced  concrete  structure, 
having  an  outside  diameter  of  50  ft.. 
and  freight  coal  is  made  available  to 
three  tracks  and  passenger  coal  to 
the  two  main  line  tracks  underneath 
the  structure.  All  the  gates  deliver- 
ing coal  from  the  pocket  are  of  the 
"Side-Cut.  Non-Skim"  type. 

In  addition  to  supplying  coal  to  lo- 
comotives, arrangements  have  been 
made  for  supplying  sand  and  water, 
also,  and  for  removing  cinders,  all  of 
these  operations  being  taken  care  of 
at  one  spotting.  For  cinder  handling 
there  are  two  "N.  &  W."  type,  se- 
lective cinder  handling  units,  one 
serving  two  tracks  and  one  serving  all 
four  coaling  tracks. 

The  sand  handling  plant  consists  of 
2,150  cubic  yards  of  wet  sand  storage 
into  which  sand  is  delivered  directly 
from  cars  running  on  a  track  over- 
head and  from  which  the  wet  sand 


is  delivered  by  a  hand  trolley  and 
bucket  to  any  of  three  "Heamer" 
steam  sand  dryers.  From  these  dry- 
ers the  dry  sand  falls  through  a  screen 
and  gathering  hopper  into  a  drum 
from  which  it  is  elevated  by  com- 
pressed air  to  either  of  two  4(X)  cubic 
foot  dry  sand  tanks,  one  serving  each 
pair  of  tracks,  so  that  a  locomotive 
going  in  either  direction  can  have 
sand  available  at  its  sand  dome  when 
the  locomotive  is  spotted  over  the 
cinder  hopper  where  it  is  also  in  po- 
sition for  taking  coal  and  water. 

The  operating  equipment  of  the 
coaling  plant  consists  of  two  "Sim- 
plex" buckets  and  loaders  of  2^j-ton 
capacity,  each  operated  by  a  silent 
Falk  herringbone  enclosed  gear  re- 
versible Roberts  &  Schaefer  hoist  and 
2-speed  General  Flectric  motors  with 
C  utler-Hammer  automatic  skip  hoist 
controllers. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  pro- 
vided for  servicing  the  locomotives 
ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  care  and  comfort  of  workmen  en- 
gaged around  the  plant.  In  a  con- 
crete tile  building,  adjacent  to  the 
coaling  plant,  toilet  and  washroom  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  workroom,  locker- 
room,  and  engineers'  registry  room 
with  engine  hoard,  have  been  install- 
ed. 

The  Susquehanna  plant  has  been 
in  operation  for  about  four  months. 
It  represents  what  is  up  to  the  pres- 
ent the  most  comprehensive  layout 
provided  by  any  railroad  for  servicing 
its  locomotives.  It  involves  all  of 
the  latest  features  in  improvements 
of  this  type,  and  any  one  considering 
the  installation  of  similar  facilities 
would,  no  doubt,  find  much  of  inter- 
est in  connection  with  an  inspection  of 
this  plant.  A  general  view  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph. 

The  Susquehanna  plant  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Company,  engineers  and 
contractors  of  Chicago,  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  G.  S. 
Fanning,  chief  engineer;  F.  A. 
Howard,  engr.  structures,  and  C.  H. 
Splitstone.  supt.  const.,  of  the  Frie 
Railroad  Company. 


Two  hundred  trucks  leave  St. 
Louis  every  night,  some  of  them  go- 
ing as  far  as  the  Mexican  border,  all 
being  reloaded  with  vegetables  and 
other  commodities  for  the  return  trip. 
Which  means  the  railroads  have  plen- 
ty of  competition,  but  that  normally 
there  will  be  business  enough  for  all. 


"Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  college  men  is  to  learn  the 
way.  if  not  the  truth." — Charles  E. 
H  ughes. 


Editorial  Comment 


Now  Is  the  Time 

The  public  announcement  that  $175,000,000  will 
be  spent  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  in 
the  next  two  years  for  improvements  which  it 
was  originally  intended  to  spread  over  four  years,  is 
the  month's  most  cheerful  news.  General  Atterbury's 
statement  to  this  effect  will  be  found  in  the  news 
section  of  this  issue. 

When  he  was  in  Los  Angeles  a  few  weeks  ago 
General  Atterbury  spoke  hopefully  of  the  future, 
but  in  a  business-like,  common  sense  way.  He  be- 
lieved the  country  had  seen  the  worst  part  of  its  eco- 
nomic depression.  What  he  said  had  the  most  im- 
portant effect  in  giving  encouragement  to  a  very 
large  audience  of  business  men  who  realized,  doubt- 
less, that  executives  of  the  General's  stamp  do  not 
express  themselves  recklessly.  The  confidence  he 
felt  and  passed  on  to  his  hearers  he  now  emphasizes 
by  issuing  the  statement  outlining  the  Pennsyl- 
vania's plans  for  immediate  activities.  Such  activ- 
ities will  mean  much  work  not  only  for  men  actu- 
ally to  be  employed  on  the  company's  property  but 
also  for  men  in  numerous  industries  manufacturing 
the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  projects  decided  upon. 

"Now  is  the  time,"  says  General  Atterbury,  and 
no  more  important  and  encouraging  words  have  been 
uttered  for  many  months  ;  "Now  is  the  time  to  go 
forward  with  redoubled  energy." 

We  are  not  familiar  with  General  Atterbury's  reli- 
gious training,  and  it  is  nobody's  business  anyway, 
but  the  words  just  quoted  sound  much  as  if  they  had 
been  inspired  by  the  writings  of  Paul.  Few  men 
ever  had  more  hard  knocks.  His  whole  life  was 
one  long,  uninterrupted,  weary  tragedy  among  peo- 
ple who  had  about  as  much  mental  equilibrium  as 
many  we  encounter  today.  Paul  went  about  trying 
to  strengthen  the  faith  of  a  lot  of  poor  goofs  who 
didn't  know  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it,  and 
eventually  he  landed  in  jail.  But  faith  in  the  future 
was  too  strong  in  Paul  to  be  wrecked  by  the  gab- 
bling of  ignorant  men,  and  as  a  result  there  came 
from  his  cell  the  words  we  had  in  mind  in  reading 
General  Atterbury's  statement.  They  may  be  found 
in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  13th  verse.  Any 
editor  will  let  you  read  his  Bible  or  you  may  get  one 
in  the  public  library: 

"This  one  thing  I  do,"  said  Paul,  when  the  re- 
porters called  at  the  jail  one  evening:  "Forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  looking  only  to 
those  that  are  to  come,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize." 

"But,"  said  one  of  the  scribes,  "You're  having  a 
hard  time,  Paul.  What  do  you  think  about  the  out- 
look for  business?" 

"Hard  time!"  Paul  exclaimed,  and  you  can  find  it 
in  Romans  9.18:  "I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  is  to  come." 

"Sure,"  said  one  of  the  reporters,  "but  what  do  you 
know  about  business — what  about  a  little  adver- 
tising?" 

"Now,"  said  Paul,  (and  it's  right  there  in  Romans 


13.11)  "let  the  word  go  forth  to  all  the  world:  Now 
is  the  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep." 

So,  as  Mr.  Longfellow  said,  about  2800  years  later, 
"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,  with  a  heart  for  any 
fate.  When  the  railroads  start  their  buying,  adver- 
tise— don't  be  too  late." 


Speed  and  Indigestion 

It  may  astonish  you,  perhaps,  to  know  why  pas- 
sengers who  travel  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road are  so  good  tempered  when  they  reach  their 
destination.  It  is  said  these  fortunate  beings  are 
exceptionally  affable  when  they  arrive,  willing  to 
listen  to  a  sales  talk,  even  to  the  extent  of  double- 
page  spreads,  tip  the  porters  liberally,  and  conduct 
themselves  much  as  if  they  had  just  picked  up  a 
dime  on  the  platform. 

Why?  Because  the  train  was  slowed  down  to  40 
miles  an  hour  while  they  ate  breakfast  or  dinner. 
It  is  all  the  result  of  science,  and  other  railroads 
might  just  as  well  fall  in  line.  Take  it  from  Edwin 
G.  Washburn,  assistant  to  President  Willard,  who 
has  been  visiting  Los  Angeles  recently. 

"The  average  man,"  said  the  author  of  that  inter- 
esting volume,  "The  Seventeen,"  just  as  if  average 
men  rode  the  B.  &  O.  trains,  "the  average  man  may 
eat  breakfast  on  a  train  traveling  40  miles  an  hour 
without  fear  of  dyspepsia,  but  if  he  gobbles  his  eggs 
at  a  60-mile  clip  his  stomach  probably  won't  keep  up 
with  him." 

Mr.  Washburn  told  the  eager  reporter  that  the 
officials  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had  discovered 
many  of  their  passengers  arriving  in  Xew  York 
grouchy  and  mean-looking.  Knowing  that  every 
imaginable  comfort  and  convenience  had  been  pro- 
vided, from  rubber-fitted  trucks  to  refrigerated  air, 
the}-  wondered  and  worried  themselves  ill  over  the 
problem.  Science  supplied  the  answer.  The.  B.  &  O. 
trains  were  running  too  fast.  Passengers,  striving 
to  gobble  down-  their  meals  in  the  tempo  suited  to 
the  unprecedented  speed  were  suffering  from 
dyspepsia. 

So,  after  grave-faced  scientists  and  grim  looking 
operating  officials  had  experimented  and  reported,  it 
was  decided  to  reduce  the  speed  of  trains  to  40  miles 
an  hour  or  thereabouts  while  the  hungry  passengers 
took  their  morning  oatmeal,  cakes,  coffee  and  ham 
and  eggs — $1.25 — and  now  when  you  meet  the  B.  & 
O.  traveler,  fresh  and  smiling,  yon  can  sell  him  the 
city  hall.  We  have  wondered  why  passengers  on 
some  railroads  were  so  good  natured. 

Mr.  Washburn  said  some  interesting  things,  too, 
about  the  approaching  end  of  hard  times,  but  the  re- 
porter's whole  life  having  been  one  endless  economic 
depression  anyway,  the  news  failed  to  register. 


Railroads  and  Officials 

It  is  a  rather  singular  coincidence,  isn't  it,  that  two 
men,  thousands  of  miles  apart,  unknown  to  each 
other,  one  still  engaged  in  railroading,  and  the  other 
a  graduate  of  that  business,  should  write,  in  the  same 
week,  two  entirely  different  opinions  of  a  business 
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and  the  high  officials  directing-  it.  The  first  of  these 
two  men  says  in  a  letter  to  B.  C.  Forbes,  the  widely 
known  financial  editor  of  New  York,  that  he  has  had 
20  years'  experience  in  operating  and  traffic  depart- 
ments of  railroads;  left  the  business  to  spend  four 
years  in  the  automotive  industry,  and  has  now  re- 
turned to  his  original  employment,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason.  In  order  to  have  him  qualify  as  a 
judge  of  men  and  railroads  something  may  be  said 
toward  the  end  of  this  sermon  about  the  second  man. 

The  first  man,  writing  a  letter  which  Mr.  Forbes 
reprints  in  his  copyrighted  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  criticizes  the  railroads  generally 
for  short-sightedness,  poor  judgment  in  many  re- 
spects, unwise  economies,  high  fares  and  rates,  slow 
service,  and  failure  to  do  one  thing  or  another  as 
rapidly  as  do  the  motor  trucks  and  buses. 

The  first  criticism,  as  any  informed  and  truthful 
person  knows,  is  unjust.  For  the  trucking  com- 
panies it  has  been  said  they  take  your  goods  from 
door  to  door,  or  from  jobber  to  storeroom.  This  is 
just  what  some  of  the  principal  railroads  are  doing 
and  have  been  doing  for  several  years.  The  number 
giving  such  service  is  growing  rapidly.  It  would  be 
idle  to  give  all  the  statistics,  but  critics  should  read 
them  in  the  yearly  reports  from  the  department  of 
commerce,  the  United  States  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  elsewhere.  They  should  read 
the  address  of  President  Atterbury  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  in  this  magazine's  February  issue; 
the  letter  of  President  Upthegrove  of  the  Cotton 
Belt  Ry. ;  the  article  by  George  W.  Early,  and  the 
yearly  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  same  issue  showing  the  increased  use  of 
motor  vehicles  by  railroads.  The  Union  Pacific,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
the  Rock  Island,  and  many  other  lines  are  using 
these  vehicles  as  supplementary  service. 

All  this  motor  service  is  something  railroads  never 
were  designed  to  give  anywhere  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  adjusting  themselves  to  it  nevertheless  as 
rapidly  as  funds  are  available.  Railroads  do  not 
run  their  trains  100  to  150  miles  an  hour,  but  this  is 
no  reason  for  saying  they  do  not  give  service  as  satis- 
factory as  do  the  swifter  air  transports. 

To  declare  they  have  done  nothing  and  are  doing 
nothing  to  attract  the  traveling  public  is  as  absurd 
as  it  is  mendacious.  No  man  who  knows  the  nation 
beyond  the  Hoboken  skyline  and  is  animated  by 
truthful  impulses  would  make  any  such  assertion. 
It  is  a  charge  unnecessary  to  discuss.  Informed  and 
traveled  persons  know  that  no  country  in  the  world 
has  such  magnificent  trains  as  those  provided  on  the 
American  continent  for  passengers,  or  better,  swifter, 
more  dependable  freight  service.  This  isn't  an  argu- 
ment ;  it  is  just  a  statement  of  fact. 

Doubtless  because  Henry  Ford  has  done  more 
than  any  one  in  the  world  to  provide  work  for  men — 
in  garages  and  repair  shops — the  critic  writing  to 
Mr.  Forbes  ascribes  to  him  a  keen  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  features  of  railroading  also.  The  point 
is  at  least  debatable.  Mr.  Ford  thinks  the  railroads 
should  use  lighter  equipment  for  short  hauls.  He 
may  be  right.  Then  again  his  opinion  may  be  based 
on  his  experience  as  a  producer  of  light  automobiles. 
His  viewpoint  might  just  as  well  be  applied  to  the 
makers  of  Cadillacs,  Locomobiles  or  other  heavy 
cars.  It  should  be  remembered  that  light  equipment 
is  no  novelty  to  railroad  men.    They  have  had  much 


of  it  in  years  past.  There  is  just  a  remote  chance 
that  they,  and  the  engineering  brains  of  the  nation 
have  opinions  worth  considering. 

The  critic  says  further,  and  you  are  going  to  laugh 
when  you  read  this  one  : 

Their  jobs  do  not  depend  on  their  securing  business  and 
holding  it,  consequently  they  do  not  make  any  appreciable 
effort  to  ascertain  what  will  appeal  to  the  public  in  the  way 
of  service  and  rates,  thereby  learning  what  should  be  done 
to  hold  their  business. 

"Their  jobs  do  not  depend  on  their  securing  busi- 
ness and  holding  it  I"  What  do  you  think  of  that  to 
pass  on  to  ten  or  twelve  million  readers?  We  would 
like  to  see  J.  J.  Bernet's  face  when  he  sees  it.  When 
that  gentleman  took  charge  of  the  Erie  Railroad  all 
the  traffic  men  were  called  to  New  York.  Seated 
uneasily  in  the  meeting  they  waited  for  the  blow. 
Mr.  Bernet  entered,  looked  over  the  assemblage  of 
eager  solicitors,  and  spoke  briefly.  "In  the  next 
year,"  said  he,  tersely,  "I  want  so-and-so  many  dol- 
lars of  new  traffic  for  this  road.  You  go  out  and 
get  it." 

They  went  out  of  that  room  like  bird  dogs  after  a 
cat,  and  they  knew  their  jobs  depended  on  getting 
the  business.  Furthermore,  brethren,  they  got  it, 
and  they  are  still  getting  it. 

The  situation  is  precisely  the  same  on  all  roads. 
If  a  traffic  man  doesn't  produce  he  gets  out,  and  the 
next  you  hear  of  him  he's  working  for  some  automo- 
bile dealer. 

But  here  is  the  paragraph  that  gives  us  the  square- 
toed  measles : 

Railroad  management  is  too  busy  with  routine  to 
observe.  They  do  not  ask  their  employes,  who  are 
in  the  "front-line  trenches,"  what  are  the  reasons  the 
service  offered  by  the  railroad  is  not  used.  The  ma- 
jority of  railroad  officials  affect  a  dignity  similar  to  a 
feudal  lord  in  the  European  dark  ages,  or  a  govern- 
ment employe. 

This  is  a  blanket  indictment  of  a  class  of  men  who 
are  in  no  way  different  from  any  other  highly  re- 
sponsible class.  We  are  personally  acquainted  with 
every  railroad  president  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  except  two  or  three  who  have  risen  over  the 
horizon  in  the  last  year  or  two.  To  say  they  are  all 
the  most  genial,  back-slapping,  smiling  gentlemen 
would  be  to  impair  our  own  reputation  for  veracity. 
A  few  of  them  are  pompous  and  very  solemn  per- 
sons. Some  of  them  seem  to  think  Einstein  had  them 
in  mind  when  he  made  his  mysterious  formula.  A 
very  few  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  labor  so  seri- 
ously that  they  miss  much  of  the  sunshine  of  life  in 
listening  for  the  sound  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  But  by  and  large,  as  Sam  Blythe  used 
to  say,  they  are  an  extremely  likeable  group  of  gen- 
tlemen and,  like  the  commissioners,  much  overbur- 
dened. If  they  find  it  unseemly  to  jump  into  the  air, 
crack  their  heels  together,  and  let  out  yells  like  col- 
lege students  they  should  not  be  harshly  criticized. 

The  New  York  critic's  complaint  doubtless  is  due 
to  his  inability  to  distinguish  between  occasional, 
very  tiresome  dignity  and  the  perfectly  natural  grav- 
ity of  a  man  assigned  to  heavy  responsibilities.  He 
forgets  that  no  very  busy  man,  harassed  as  are  the 
higher  railway  officials  just  now  with  unprecedented 
burdens,  can  go  about  his  duties  whistling  and  gur- 
gling all  over  the  place,  crushing  the  fingers  of  hand- 
shaking visitors  many  of  who  are  incapable  of  ex- 
plaining their  business  and  getting  out.  The  critic's 
opinions  Temind  us  very  much  of  a  man  who  has 
been  disappointed  because  the  president  didn't  invite 
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him  out  to  luncheon  or  to  a  session  of  poker.  And 
they  are  entitled  to  no  more  attention.  They  are 
discussed  here  at  length  only  because  of  the  very 
large  circulation  of  the  medium  by  which  they  have 
been  disseminated. 

The  second  critic's  opinions  of  railway  officials  and 
other  leaders  in  business  and  industry  will  be  found 
in  Little  Stories,  that  invaluable  compendium  of  ab- 
breviated biographies  in  the  back  of  this  issue.  We 
have  had  to  pan  some  of  these  gentlemen  upon  occa- 
sion when  we  thought  they  deserved  it.  but  never 
has  there  been  a  moment  when  we  did  not  believe, 
as  did  Jean  de  la  Bruyere  who  nearly  200  years  ago, 
wrote  the  greatest  study  of  men's  characters  to  be 
found  in  any  library.  The  nearer  we  get  to  great 
men,  said  Bruyere,  the  clearer  we  see  that,  after  all, 
they  are  only  men.  Of  course  if  you  don't  really 
get  close  to  them  you  never  know  them.  The  man 
on  the  outside,  looking  in,  seldom  knows  what  is 
going  on  the  other  side  of  the  window. 


Courtesy 

Several  readers  have  written  to  us  about  the  Little 
Story  published  last  month  describing  R.  E.  Wood- 
ruff's psychological  studies  concerning  the  Making 
of  a  Railroad  Officer.  Despite  our  care  in  saying  that 
psychology  can  not  make  over  a  man  or  change  his 
disposition;  that  it  is  a  study  of  mental  processes; 
some  of  our  correspondents  seem  to  believe  it  can  do 
impossible  things. 

If  you  are  naturally  a  grouch ;  if  you  can't  get 
along  with  your  fellows;  if  you  think  safety  work 
a  bore,  and  courtesy  to  the  public  a  nuisance ;  it 
may  be  that  you  are  in  the  wrong  job.  Psychology 
might  disclose  this,  and  it  might  help  in  directing 
your  life  along  the  right  paths.  But  it  won't  change 
your  mental  attitude  toward  things.  We  tried  to 
make  this  clear  in  the  story.  If  you  aren't  a  gentle- 
man by  nature  and  breeding,  regardless  of  whether 
you  wear  overalls  or  the  most  expensive  clothes,  psy- 
chology can't  help  you.  Some  men  are  forced  by 
circumstances  into  the  wrong  business.  If  you  be- 
lieve this  about  yourself  it  is  time  to  take  an  inven- 
tory. A  psychologist  might  help  you.  But  don't 
forget,  psychologists  themselves  are  not  all  suc- 
cesses. 


A  Good  Example 

Without  questioning  the  inalienable  right  of  mer- 
chants to  patronize  any  form  of  transportation  they 
desire,  railroad  employes  should  remember  that  they, 
too,  have  a  right — and  it  may  well  be  called  a  duty- — 
to  patronize  merchants  who  ship  their  goods  over  the 
road  by  which  they  are  employed.  This,  indeed,  is 
a  real  application  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

An  example  is  provided  this  month  by  the  Bam- 
berger Electric  Railroad  Co.,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
This  company  has  two  small  stickers  or  labels.  One 
is  printed  in  red,  the  other  in  black.  The  black- 
stickers  are  attached  to  all  purchase  orders  issued  by 
the  company.    This  one  says: 

We  are  able  to  buy  this  material  from  revenue  received 

for  the  transportation  of  freight. 

If  the  railroads  are  to  prosper,  your  shipments  should 

move  by  rail,  and  the  shipments  of  the  merchants  and 

manufacturers  whom  you  patronize  should  move  by  rail. 

The  red  stickers  go  out  on  all  correspondence,  and 
also  are  distributed  to  shippers  and  other  friends 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  railroads. 
This  one  says : 


Railroads  are  able  to  buy  material  from  revenues  re- 
ceived for  the  transportation  of  freight. 

If  the  railroads  are  to  prosper,  shipments  should  move 
by  rail,  whenever  practicable. 

Companies  operating  buses  and  trucks  have  a 
right  to  existence.  Railroad  employes  have  the  right 
and  duty  already  mentioned,  and  they  should  remem- 
ber it  every  day  in  every  way.  Their  jobs  may  de- 
pend upon  it. 

Much  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  a  green  label 
attached  to  correspondence  from  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Company  of  Chicago.  "This  company  will 
not  'bite  the  hand  that  feeds  it,'  said  a  recent  letter. 
We  shall  rest  our  case  with  the  railroads."  At- 
tached to  the  letter  was  this  label  or  sticker: 

This  order  we  are  able  to  send  you,  because  of  orders  we 
have  received  from  RAILROADS  which  were  able  to  buy 
this  material  from  revenue  received  for  the  transportation 
of  freight. 

If  this  arrangement  is  to  be  continued,  your  shipments 
should  likewise  move  by  Rail. 

ROBERTS  AND  SCHAEFER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


The  Vanishing  Traffic 

Regardless  of  what  your  opinion  may  be  respect- 
ing tbe  competition  between  automotive  vehicles  and 
steam  railroads  you  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  statement  issued  recently  by  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  Railway.  This  statement,  ad- 
dressed to  employes  and  other  persons  interested  in 
important  problems  of  public  relations,  is  given  wide 
distribution  by  the  Western  Railways'  Committee  on 
Public  Relations  at  Chicago. 

Five  years  ago,  the  statement  says,  the  N.  C.  &  St. 
L.  had  9,684  employes;  now  it  has  6,807.  Five  years 
ago  it  operated  76  passenger  trains  daily ;  now  32. 
It  once  hauled  4,500,000  revenue  passengers  a  year ; 
now  less  than  one-third  of  that  number.  The  move- 
ment of  package  freight  by  railroad  is  but  half  what 
it  was  five  years  ago;  the  number  of  agency  stations 
has  decreased  from  239  to  151  ;  more  than  40  miles  of 
track  have  been  torn  up;  applications  are  pending 
for  authority  to  abandon  11  miles  more,  and  every 
possible  economy  is  being  practiced  to  save  other 
portions  of  the  line.  - 

The  statement  says  nothing  about  private  auto- 
mobiles which  have  taken  increasingly  large  num- 
bers of  passengers  from  the  railroads;  particular 
attention  is  given  to  passenger  buses  and  the  so- 
called  "common  carriers"  and  to  "contract  carriers." 
The  statement  continues: 

There  is  not  enough  public  hauling  business  to  justify  two 
systems — one  hauling  only  the  cream  of  the  traffic,  the  other 
only  what  is  left  over  as  unremunerative  to  the  first.  And 
yet  those  things  that  the  trucks  cannot,  or  will  not,  haul  must 
be  moved,  and  nothing  but  the  railroad  can  or  will  haul 
them  at  a  price  that  can  be  paid.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  see  that  exactions  placed  on  the  indispensable 
railroads  shall  be  no  greater  than  those  placed  on  other  and 
competing  transportation  agencies;  that  the  conditions  of 
competition  shall  be  made  fair  and  equal? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  not  now 
authorize  or  permit  the  construction  of  another  line  of  rail- 
road parallel  to  existing  railroad  tracks,  because  to  do  so 
would  be  an  economic  waste.  In  effect,  however,  a  parallel 
and  competing  line  has  been  constructed  in  the  highways, 
and  the  operation  thereon  of  another  form  of  transportation 
is  having  the  same  effect  on  the  railroad  as  if  another  rail- 
road line  had  been  built.  If  competition  of  another  railroad 
line  is  not  economically  sound,  the  use  of  the  highway  by 
common  carrier  is  also  unsound. 

Public  highways  are  built  from  public  funds  for 
the  use  of  persons  going  al>out  their  business,  and 
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to  such  use  no  one  can  object.  The  motor  carrier 
for  hire  is  in  a  different  position.  He  proposes  to 
use  the  highway,  not  as  an  incident  to  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  business  or  pleasure,  but  as  in  itself  a 
"place  of  business"  for  a  profit-making  venture  in 
public  transportation,  and  as  a  result,  pleasure  ve- 
hicles must  give  it  right  of  way  or  be  rushed  into 
the  ditch. 

All  these  problems,  questions  of  justice,  fair  play, 
a  chance  for  a  living;  the  public's  shift  from  one  to 
another  form  of  transportation — will  be  cleared  up, 
doubtless,  in  the  coming  years.  In  the  meantime 
the  failing  revenues  of  many  railroads  such  as  the 
N.  C.  &  St.  L.  should  make  the  public  and  the  regu- 
lating authorities  realize  seriously  that  something 
extremely  important  is  happening. 

The  motor  bus  and  truck  interests  point  to  their 
taxes,  especially  the  tax  on  gasoline  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  right  they  assert  to  the  almost  exclusive 
right  of  way  on  the  roads  of  the  country.  This 
magazine  believes  that  those  who  wish  to  use  the 
public  highways  as  "tracks"  for  a  transportation 
business  for  hire,  are  due  to  pay  not  only  the  usual 
taxes,  including  the  gasoline  tax  which  is  paid  by 
all  operators  of  motor  cars,  public  or  private,  but  in 
addition,  a  reasonable  compensation  for  such  use  of 
the  highways.  And  we  believe  their  tariffs  should 
be  controlled  precisely  as  are  those  of  the  railways. 

A  Journey  in  the  Argentine 

An  American  now  in  the  Argentine  in  charge  of 
certain  agricultural  developments  in  the  province 
of  Mendoza,  writes  to  a  friend  in  Chicago.  Railroad 
men  will  find  the  letter  interesting.  Stay-at-homes 
may  be  glad  they  stayed : 

At  last  the  day  of  departure  arrived  and  we  boarded  the 
train  on  the  last  lap  of  our  long  and  eventful  journey  (890 
kilometers).  The  train  was  very  comfortable,  and  we  had 
our  own  private  compartment  in  the  sleeping  car,  but  such 
a  journey!  At  the  outskirts  of  Buenos  Aires  we  struck  the 
desert  country.  It  was  flat,  desolate,  and  dancing  in  the 
heat  waves.  Dust  swirled  around  the  train  in  such  clouds 
that  it  was  forced  to  slow  down,  and  so  we  crawled  hour 
after  hour.  The  dust  penetrated  everything  and  turned  to 
mud  on  our  moist  skins.  It  was  terrible.  At  the  end  of 
22  hours  we  arrived  at  the  border  of  the  colony  and  the  irri- 
gation district.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  country  changed 
to  fresh  green  fields  of  alfalfa,  fruit  trees  and  vines  gladden- 
ing the  smarting  eyes  of  the  travelers.    We  were  home. 


Once  More,  the  Railroads 

Several  carloads  of  food  and  clothing  for  the 
drought-stricken  South  were  gathered  in  Los  An- 
geles in  a  very  short  time  last  month  by  persons 
engaged  in  the  motion  picture  industry.  Every  class 
of  employes  contributed,  from  stage  hands  to  stars 
whose  salaries  are  unbelievable  to  ordinary  mortals. 
All  this  good-will  food  and  clothing  was  hauled  out 
of  California,  and  doubtless  from  many  towns  and 
cities  outside  of  Los  Angeles,  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  free.  We  chance  not  to  have  heard 
from  other  lines,  but  doubtless  they  gave  the  same 
help  if  they  were  asked  to  do  it. 

The  theatrical  profession,  and  this  includes  the 
motion  picture  folks,  always  is  first  to  give  freely  in 
times  of  state  or  national  distress.  It  is  noticeable 
that  no  one  ever  inquires  about  the  railroads'  atti- 
tude. The  stuff  is  gathered,  loaded  into  cars,  and 
the  roads  take  it  away  without  charge.    We  do  wish 


this  fact  might  be  elaborately  and  emphatically  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  conscience. 

The  Strange  Delusion 

We  speak  or  write  occasionally  about  the  disap- 
pointments and  worse,  here  and  there  over  the  world, 
where  government  ownership  of  public  utilities  has 
been  tried.  Every  little  while  a  new  example  ap- 
pears. This  time  it  is  Australia  where  the  idea  has 
been  carried  to  greater  lengths  than  in  any  country 
this  side  of  Russia. 

Australia  went  in  for  the  public,  that  is  the  state, 
operation  of  mines,  butcher  shops,  fish  markets,  bak- 
eries, hotels,  brick  works,  clothing  factories,  saw- 
mills, and  various  other  enterprises.  And  to  its  sor- 
row. Not  a  few  of  these  have  failed  to  earn  even 
the  cost  of  operation.  Many  had  to  be  abandoned  as 
failures,  and  the  Australian  people  are  now  burdened 
with  a  public  debt  exceeding  live  billion  dollars,  or 
$850  per  capita. 

Government  ownership  is  like  most  of  the  cigar 
lighters  in  the  market.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
contemplate.     But  it  won't  work. 


The  Public  Gets  a  Break 

The  most  astonishing  news  comes  from  San 
Francisco.  A  new  position  has  been  created  with 
the  state  railroad  commission.  Xo  title  is  men- 
tioned but  the  man  who  got  the  job,  Walter  W. 
Cooper  of  Berkeley,  is  to  represent  the  public  in  all 
hearings  before  the  commission! 

This  certainly  is  a  naive  admission.  We  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  commission  as  a 
whole  represented  the  public.  Evidently  we  were 
wrong.  Rut,  if  the  commission  does  not  represent 
the  public  just  whom  does  it  represent?  Why 
wouldn't  it  be  a  tine  idea,  continuing  this  California 
example  in  a  larger  way.  to  have  someone  appointed 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  repre- 
sent the  railroads  ? 


The  Keeley  Motor  Again 

Twelve  attractive  and  vastly  informing  little  book- 
lets have  just  arrived  from  the  office  of  James 
Keeley,  vice  president  of  the  Pullman  Company, 
Chicago.  They  are  printed  in  colors,  which  adds 
much  to  their  interest,  and  are  made  to  lit  easily  into 
your  coat  pocket.  We  have  seen  no  booklets  con- 
taining so  many  facts  and  figures  interestingly  pre- 
sented. Indeed  they  tell  everything  about  a  Pull- 
man car  except  how  to  open  a  window.  "Pullman 
Facts"  are  fine  testimonials  to  the  human-interest 
understanding  of  the  supervising  mind  which  directed 
their  preparation. 

Is  Texas  a  Backward  State? 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Texas  legislature  Feb.  5 
would  forbid  railroads  in  that  state  to  own  or 
operate  motor  buses  for  passengers  or  freight  trucks. 
Such  ownership  or  operation,  the  bill  declares  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  state  constitution.  The  state 
railroad  commission  would  be  forbidden  to  issue 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  to  any  rail- 
road company  to  own,  control  or  operate  any  motor 
truck  lines  or  bus  lines,  and  all  railroads  now  owning 
or  operating  motor  truck  or  motor  bus  carriers 
would  be  required  to  divest  themselves  of  all  right, 
title  or  interest  in  such  properties  within  two  years. 
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IT'S  a  fact  .  .  .  the  Racor  3-in-l  Switch  Stand  eliminates 
that  terrific  pounding  which  wears  and  breaks  stands, 
points  and  wheels  by  the  thousands  every  year.  This  elimi- 
nation of  pounding  is  accomplished  by  combining  in  a  single 
unit  an  automatic  double  coil  spring  returning  points  after 
trailing  train  has  passed,  an  oil  buffer  preventing  return  of 
points  between  successive  pairs  of  wheels,  and  a  rigid  throw 
always  ready  for  hand  operation. 

It  provides  a  continuous  right  of  way  in  both  directions. 
A  rigidly  connected  target  always  shows  the  exact  position 
of  the  switch  points.  With  the  3-in-l  there  is  no  necessity 
to  stop  trains  to  operate  the  switch  or  the  expense  of  control 
from  a  distant  tower. 

This  switch  stand  is  saving  thousands  of  dollars  at  every 
location  it  is  used  .  .  .  Write  today  for  complete  printed 
information  about  the  3-in-l. 


No 
pounding 

with  the  force 
of  a  100  pound 
sledge  when— 

the  switch 
stand  is  used 


i 


The  automatic  double-coil  spring 
returning  points  after  trailing  train 
has  passed. 


The  adjustable  oil  buffer  prevent- 
ing return  between  successive  pairs 
of  wheels. 

The  rigid-throw  a/ways  ready  for 
hand  operation.  Parts  simple  and 
readily  accessible  for  oiling  and 
inspection. 


RAMAPO  AJAX  CORPORATION 

Racor  Pacific  Frog  and  Switch  Company  ....  Los  Angeles — Seattle 
Canadian  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Limited    .    .    .     Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

General  Offices — 230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Sales  Offices  at  Works,  and  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago— Midland  Bank  Bldg., Cleveland,  Ohio 
Metropolitan  Bank  Building, Washington  Builders  Exchange  Building,  St.  Paul 

Nine  Racor  Works:  Hillburn,  N.  Y.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  III.,  East  St.  Louis,  III., 
Superior,  Wis.,  Pueblo,  Col.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont, 
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The  Importance  of  Holding  Companies 


TiiK  entire  country,  especially 
persons  owning  stock  in  railroad 
properties,  will  he  interested  in 
the  speech  of  Representative  Parker, 
February  20,  in  submitting  to  the 
house  committee  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  the  long-expected 
report  covering  an  investigation  into 
the  operations  of  holding  companies 
controlling  the  ownership  of  tin- 
country's  railroads.  Excerpts  from 
the  speech  are  given  here : 

On  July  2,  1930,  it  was  my  privilege 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  to  report 
to  the  house  of  representatives  the 
progress  being  made  on  the  so-called 
holding  company  investigation  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  114.  At  that 
time  I  advised  that  the  committee  had 
employed  special  counsel  and  that  spe- 
cial counsel  had  organized  a  staff  of 
lawyers,  accountants,  and  statisticians  to 
aid  him  in  prosecuting  the  factual  in- 
quiry imposed  upon  him  by  your  com- 
mittee on  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  report  (in  three  parts)  of  special 
counsel  to  the  committee  on  the  phases 
of  the  investigation  pertaining  to  the 
control  of  railroads  through  stock  own- 
ership and  the  regulation  of  such  con- 
trol is  submitted  herewith  by  me  as 
chairman  by  direction  of  your  commit- 
tee on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
At  a  later  date  I  shall  transmit  to  the 
house  of  representatives  other  findings 
after  they  have  been  completed. 


This  report  contains  the  results  of  an 
examination  of  every  Class  I  railroad  in 
the  United  States;  of  a  careful  perusal 
of  the-  files  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  information  concerning 
the  ownership  of  every  railroad  com- 
pany in  the  country;  the  results  of  in- 
terrogations of  several  hundred  invest- 
ment trusts,  nearly  300  brokerage  houses 
and  of  the  investment  houses  important 
in  railway  financing;  findings  of  expert 
accountants  who  made  personal  exam- 
inations of  the  books  and  records  of  the 
most  important  holding  companies  in 
the  railway  field;  compilations  by  expert 
economists  who  examined  every  pos- 
sible source  of  information  concerning 
each  of  several  railway  holding  com- 
panies which  have  fairly  long  histories; 
an  expert  opinion  by  an  eminent  econo- 
mist as  to  whether  the  holding  com- 
pany in  the  railway  field  should  be  out- 
lawed or  regulated;  and  in  addition  to 
all  this  information,  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives  will  be  interest- 
ed in  reading  a  statement  concerning  the 
power  of  the  congress  to  regulate  own- 
ership of  railway  securities. 


You  will  be  impressed,  as  you  turn 
these  pages,  by  the  activity  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  control  of  railway  properties 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  this  activity  is  explained 
by  the  competition  of  great  interests  for 
the  possession  of  strategic  railway  prop- 
erties. This  should  be  borne  in  mind 
as  you  read  of  the  dramatic  and  daring 
adventures  of  those  ambitious  to  fash- 


ion  the  railway  map  to  their  own  liking. 

Again,  as  you  read  the  study  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  congress  to  regu- 
late stock  ownership  in  railroads  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  you  will 
be  impressed  by  the  large  powers  the 
congress  possesses  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
congress  can  do  about  what  it  finds  to 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. Whatever  the  abuses  of  the  hold- 
ing company  which  this  inquiry  under 
House  Resolution  114  may  bring  to 
light,  it  seems  clear  that  you  have  the 
power  to  correct  the  abuses,  to  remedy 
the  evils,  to  subject  the  holding  com- 
pany to  reasonable  regulation  without 
being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
stroying it.  That  is,  through  proper 
regulation,  so  far  as  your  powers  are 
concerned,  you  can  preserve  the  benefits 
of  the  holding  company  and  at  the  same 
time  remedy  such  evils  as  may  call  for 
corrects  in. 


Again,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  facts  here  disclosed  clearly  dem- 
onstrate the  efficacy  of  congressional 
regulation  of  railroads.  At  this  point  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  what  I  am 
about  to  say  represents  my  own  views 
and  not  any  expression  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  activities  which  may  be  construed 
to  impose  a  burden  upon  interstate  com- 
merce, which  may  interfere  with  con- 
gressional planning  in  the  public  inter- 
est, have  been  by  companies  acting  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission 
or  at  least  as  far  without  the  reach  of 
that  jurisdiction  as  the  cunning  of  law- 
yers could  contrive.  If  these  companies 
had  unquestionably  been  subject  to  the 
commission's  jurisdiction,  I  believe  there 
would  have  been  less  complaint  of  their 
activities  and  less  ground  for  accusation 
that  they  have  engaged  in  grab  as  grab 
can  contests. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  these  acquisi- 
tions of  control  through  the  device  of 
the  holding  companay  about  which  the 
commission  has  complained,  will,  it  is 
announced,  soon  be  submitted  to  the 
commission  in  connection  with  applica- 
tions for  four  dominant  systems  in 
eastern  territory,  The  outcome  of  the 
hearings  before  the  commission  on  those 
proposed  applications  will  perhaps  de- 
termine the  attitude  of  the  congress 
with  reference  to  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  about  such  acquisitions  of  control 
during  the  past  ten  years  as  the  com- 
mission has  brought  to  our  attention. 
Similar  acquisitions  in  the  future,  it  ap- 
pears, can  readily  be  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  by 
amending  paragraph  (2)  of  section  5 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended. 

I  favor  such  an  amendment  and  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  passed  with 
promptness.  If  and  when  it  is  passed, 
however,  it  should  be  made  very  clear 
that  it  does  not  give  immunity  to  any 
company  which  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendment  had  acquired  control 
of  some  railroad  in  violation  of  an  exist- 
ing statute.  If  there  have  been  such  vio- 
lations, the  proper  authorities  should  be 
left  free  to  initiate  such  measures  as  the 


facts  warrant  and  as  the  public  interest 
dictates.  So  much  for  bringing  future 
acquisitions  of  control  unquestionably 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 


Now  let  us  turn  to  the  problem  of  the 
acquisitions  already  made.  As  I  have 
indicated,  the  most  important  of  these 
should  be  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  within  a  short  time 
in  connection  with  the  applications  of 
four  eastern  systems.  If  all  these  mat- 
ters are  in  good  faith  submitted  to  the 
commission  in  connection  with  those  ap- 
plications, I  think  it  safe  to  leave  the 
matters  for  the  commission  to  adjudi- 
cate after  it  has  heard  the  pleas  and 
arguments  of  the  parties  at  interest. 

But  if  there  should  be  undue  delay  in 
coming  to  the  commission  with  the  pro- 
posed applications  of  the  four  systems, 
if  there  should  continue  to  be  striving 
after  selfish  advantage  and  hesitancy  in 
submitting  the  issues  to  the  commis- 
sion, then  the  congress  may  find  it  nec- 
essary to  clothe  the  commission  with 
undoubted  power  to  compel  divestiture 
of  the  ownership  of  railway  stock  where 
the  commission  would  find  that  such 
ownership  had  been  acquired  without  the 
commission's  approval  and  was  being 
continued  contrary  to  the  commission's 
finding  of  what  is  in  the  public  interest. 


Referring  again  to  the  report,  I  have 
been  forcibly  struck  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  capital  structures  of  railway  com- 
panies. Of  147  Class  I  railroads,  80 
have  only  one  class  of  stock  and  44  have 
only  two  classes  of  stock.  In  all  but 
exceptional  cases  equal  voting  rights  at- 
tach to  all  classes  of  stock. 

Another  impressive  fact  is  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  ownership  of  the  vot- 
ing stock  of  American  railroads.  On 
the  stock  registry  books  of  160  Class  I 
railroads  on  Dec.  31,  1929,  stood  some 
840,000  names.  That  is  to  say,  840.000, 
or  nearly  1,000,000  people,  own  the  vot- 
ing stocks  of  our  railroads.  This  does 
not  include  the  names  of  bondholders, 
for  no  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  own- 
ership of  bonds  except  where  the  bonds 
have  voting  privileges.  Each  Class  I  rail- 
road was  required  to  disclose  its  30 
largest  stockholders. 

What  do  you  suppose  was  the  per 
cent  of  total  voting  power  represented 
by  the  30th  largest  holder  of  record? 
In  42  cases  it  was  less  than  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent.  In  only  two  instances  did 
the  30th  holder  of  record  have  over  1 
per  cent  of  the  voting  power  of  a  rail- 
road company. 

Another  very  striking  fact,  and  to  me 
rather  surprising,  is  the  small  influence 
of  family  holdings  in  our  American  rail- 
ways. On  page  67  (LXYII)  you  will 
find  listed  the  holdings  of  the  families 
really  important  in  American  railway 
finance.  There  are  only  eight  of  these 
family  groups,  and  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  road,  like  the  Western 
Pacific,  you  will  not  find  the  per  cent  of 
total  voting  power  held  by  a  family  to 
be  of  very  great  significance. 

The  Baker  family  controls  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  Lackawanna;  Arthur 
Curtiss  James  seems  to  dominate  the 
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KEEP  BOTH  OLD  AND 
NEW  RAILS  UP  IN  LINE 
AND  SURFACE 


Headfree 

Continuous  Step  Joint 


Rajo 

Headfree  Step  Joint 


TTEADFREE  Joints  engage  the  rails  at  the  head 
*■  fillets.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  connect  two 
different  sections  of  rail,  this  Headfree  feature  in 
Step  Joints  is  most  important,  because  it  tends  to 
lessen  building  up  the  old  section  approximately 
30%,  saves  wear  of  the  new  rail,  reduces  rail  batter 
and  tends  to  keep  both  sections  up  in  line  and 
surface — a  smooth  rail  surface. 


9  9 


Worth  Investigating 


THE  RAIL  JOINT  COMPANY 

165  Broadway — New  York 
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Western  Pacific;  the  Vandcrbilts  have 
about  17  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock 
of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie.  You 
will  find  the  other  family  holdings  sur- 
prisingly small.  For  years  the  public- 
has  thought  of  the  New  York  Central 
as  a  Vanderbilt  property.  This  report 
discloses  that  the  Vandcrbilts  hold  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock  of 
that  corporation. 

I  had  also  supposed  that  the  great 
foundations,  such  as  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  would  be  listed  among  the 
most  important  railroad  holders.  While 
such  foundations  appear  frequently  as 
stockholders,  as  a  rule  their  holdings 
are  of  no  consequence  when  control  is 
considered. 


On  page  73  (LXXIII)  it  is  disclosed 
that  the  large  banks  and  investment 
banking  and  brokerage  houses  altogether 
own  only  5  per  cent  of  the  total  out- 
standing capital  stock  of  all  Class  I  rail- 
roads. The  ownership  of  railway  stocks 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Usually,  when  one  of  the 
30  largest  stockholders  of  a  railroad 
would  appear  on  the  record  to  be  a  brok- 
erage house  or  investment  bank,  an  ex- 
amination would  reveal  that  the  com- 
pany held  the  stock  in  some  instances 
for  several  hundred  individual  accounts. 

On  page  51  (LI)  you  will  find  an 
analysis  of  the  manner  of  the  control  ex- 
ercised over  160  railroad  companies. 
Thirteen  of  these  companies,  with  less 
than  3,300  miles  in  operation,  are  con- 
trolled by  industries:  31  companies,  with 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  30,000  miles,  are 
controlled  by  individuals  or  families. 
This  seems  contradictory  to  what  I  have 
just  said  about  the  lack  of  importance 
of  family  holdings  in  the  ownership  of 
American  railroads.  The  report  reveals 
that  most  of  these  30,000  miles,  con- 
trolled— you  will  notice  I  said  "con- 
trolled," not  "owned" — is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Van  Sweringen  brothers. 
How  they  exercise  this  control  through 
their  holding  companies  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  report.  Thirty-two  rail- 
roads, with  47,000  miles  operated,  have 
their  securities  held  in  large  part  by 
one  or  more  interests.  Sixty-two  rail- 
road companies,  with  a  total  of  over 
146,000  miles,  show  no  marked  concen- 
tration of  ownership. 


We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  consolidations  of  the  railroads 
in  this  country  into  a  limited  number  of 
systems.  The  tentative  plan  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  recom- 
mended 19  systems.  The  so-called  final 
plan  includes  21  systems,  19  being  in 
the  continental  United  States  and  two 
belonging  to  the  Canadian  systems. 
Some  people  have  wondered  why  the 
commission  did  not  recommend  more 
systems.  This  report  reveals  that  IS 
major  groups  in  this  country  now  con- 
trol 210,000  miles,  or  nearly  85  per  cent 
of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  entire 
country.  These  15  major  groups  are  as 
follows: 

Miles 

Van  Sweringens    28,411 

Great  Northern   8.51 1 

Northern  Pacific    6,783 

Spokane  International  ....  554 
♦Burlington   11.987 


Total  for  Hill  group  (two  sys- 
tems)   27,693 

Pennsvlvania    23,698 

Southern  Pacific    14,485 


Frisco    14,217 

Atlantic  Coast  Line    14.122 

Santa  Fe    13,166 

New  York  Central    13,376 

Baltimore  &  Ohio    11,270 

St.  Paul    11,247 

Chicago  North  Western    10.205 

Union  Pacific    10,157 

Southern    9,903 

Illinois  Central   9,109 


♦Includes  367  miles  operated  with  oth- 
er systems. 


On  page  52  (LII)  and  following  you 
will  find  what  companies  have  most  of 
the  other  15  per  cent  of  the  mileage. 

An  account  of  the  holding  companies 
in  the  railway  field  is  shown  at  page  26 
(XXVI)  and  following.  This  informa- 
tion, together  with  that  contained  in 
Volume  II  of  the  report,  reveals  that 
most  of  the  holding  companies  in  the 
railway  field  are  merely  used  for  con- 
venience in  typing  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions in  with  the  parent  companies.  In 
only  a  few  instances  have  there  been  no- 
table activities  such  as  those  which  pro- 
voked the  complaint  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  to  which  I 
referred  in  the  beginning  of  this  state- 
ment. 

On  Dec.  31.  1929,  160  Class  I  rail 
roads  operated  242,000  miles  of  road  and 
for  the  year  ended  on  that  date  they 
had  received  in  operating  revenues  $6,- 
280,000,000;  their  gross  capital  approxi- 
mated $23,800,000,000:  their  operating 
expenses  were  over  $4,506,000,000;  their 
wage  bill  was  about  $2,897,000,000;  they 
paid  in  taxes  that  year  $397,000,000,  and 
in  interest  approximately  $500,000,000. 
These  figures  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  railway  systems  to  the  American 
people. 


B.  &  O.  Man  to  Russia 

A  year's  leave  of  absence  has  been 
granted  C.  A.  Gill,  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  eastern  lines,  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  to  fill  the  position  of 
chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  govern- 
ment-operated railroad  system  of  the 
Soviet  Republics.  The  appointment  was 
the  outcome  of  a  visit  of  Russian  rail- 
road representatives,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  seeking  trained  experts  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  Soviet 
transportation  system  with  its  60,000 
miles  of  railroad.  As  chief  consulting 
officer,  Mr.  Gill  will  have  particular 
charge  of  the  motive  power  and  other 
equipment  problems. 

Mr.  Gill  entered  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
service  as  a  call  boy  in  the  motive  pow- 
er department,  Baltimore,  in  1896.  later 
becoming  machinist  in  the  company's 
Mount  Clare  shops.  He  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position  of  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  eastern  lines  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  February  1,  1917 


C.  G.  W.  Group  Insurance 

V.  V.  Boatner,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  announces  a  group 
life  insurance  program  underwritten  by 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States.    This  gives  the  pro- 


tection and  the  benefits  of  group  life 
insurance  to  all  employes  of  the  com- 
pany. The  popularity  of  this  form  of 
protection  was  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  the  em- 
ployes voluntarily  accepted  the  plan  in 
less  than  two  weeks  after  it  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  plan  is  based  upon  monthly  sal- 
ary, and  the  amounts  of  insurance  are 
graduated  from  $1000  to  $5000.  at  a  cost 
to  the  employes  of  60  cents  a  month  for 
each  $1000  of  insurance.  In  case  of 
death  the  insurance  is  payable  either  in 
a  single  sum  or  in  12  equal  monthly  in- 
stallments to  a  beneficiary  designated  by 
the  employe.  In  case  of  total  permanent 
disability  resulting  from  bodily  injuries 
or  disease  before  the  insured  attains  the 
age  of  60,  no  further  premiums  will  be 
collected  and  the  principal  sum  will  be 
paid  to  the  insured  in  equal  monthly  in* 
StallmentS  ranging  in  amount  from  $51.04 
to  $90  based  on  the  amount  carried. 


Machinery  Exposition  for 
November-December 

W  hat  is  expected  to  fill  an  important 
industrial  need  has  been  announced  for 
the  week  of  November  30  to  December 
5  inclusive  in  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York.  This  is  to  be  the  first  National 
Exposition  of  Mechanical  Handling,  the 
first  effort  to  feature  exclusively  this 
special  type  of  equipment. 

Grand  Central  Palace  affords  facilities 
for  every  type  of  material  handling 
equipment.  Large  and  heavy  installa- 
tions will  be  accommodated  on  the  main 
floor;  conveyor  systems,  cranes,  tram- 
ways and  other  overhead  equipment,  re- 
quiring spacious  area  and  considerable 
height  can  be  installed  and  operated  in 
the  large  court  of  the  main  and  mezza- 
nine floors. 

A  list  of  tentative  exhibits  includes 
ash  hoists,  conveyors,  barrel  making 
machinery,  battery  charging  apparatus, 
box  making  machinery,  blocks,  brakes, 
capstans,  chutes,  computing  devices,  con- 
tainers, conveying  equipment,  engines, 
excavating  and  road  building  machinery, 
flumes,  folding  and  closing  machines, 
forming,  drying  and  seaming  machines, 
fuel  and  refuse  handling  gravity  convey- 
ors, haulers,  hawsers  and  rope,  labels 
and  brands  and  stencils,  lithography, 
lubrication  systems  and  lubricants,  ma- 
terial handling  (horizontal  and  vertical), 
motors,  packing  and  packaging  machines, 
platforms,  pumps,  production  machines, 
recording  instruments,  road  building  ma- 
chinery, shipping  room  equipment,  shook 
making  machinery,  slings,  storage  bat- 
teries, swivels,  transmission  equipment, 
transportation,  unloaders,  weighing  ma- 
chinery, winches,  windlasses,  wire  and 
steel  strip  tying  material  and  miscellan- 
eous material  including  handling  devices, 
accessories. 
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The  famous  old  house  in  Baker 
street  seemed  fairly  alive  with 
strange  and  unusual  activities. 
For  years  the  most  somber  dwelling 
in  that  internationally  known  thor- 
oughfare, it  seemed  now  to  have  be- 
come, quite  suddenly,  the  meeting 
place  of  a  grim-faced,  mysterious 
kind  of  men  seldom  seen  even  in  the 
home  of  England's  greatest  detective. 
Not  since  the  theft  of  the  diamond- 
tipped  can  opener  in  Hatton  Garden 
had  there  been  such  evidences  of  ex- 
citement in  that  dignified  part  of 
London. 

"Under  no  circumstances."  said 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  the  housekeeper, 
pronouncing  it  "cir'cm'stinces."  "I 
shall  see  no  one  except  the  messenger 
from  the  Home  Office,  and  unless  I 
am  very  much  mistaken,  which  of 
course  is  impossible,  that's  his  step 
now  on  the  stairs." 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened 
and  three  draymen  entered  dragging 
a  large  packing  case.  "There  she  is, 
Mr.  'Omes,"  said  one  of  the  men. 
"Every  blinkin'  bit  of  'er.  an'  that's 
a  fack." 

"1  say,  Watson,  old  chap."  ex- 
claimed Holmes,  putting  aside  his 
pipe  for  the  first  time  in  years,  "this 
seems  a  rum  bit  of  a  go,  doesn't  it?" 

The  great  detective  held  up  a  small 
volume,  taken  from  the  packing  case 
which,  obviously,  be  had  opened. 
"What  do  you  make  of  this,  old 
man  ?" 

Doctor  Watson  read  the  page  indi- 
cated by  his  colleague.  As  he  did  so 
his  face  blanched.  "It's  too  much  for 
me,"  he  gasped,  "I'll  be  bound  if  it 
isn't.  Does  the  War  Office  know  of 
this?" 

"Sh!"  Holmes  warned  his  assist- 
ant. Noiselessly  he  tip-toed  across 
the  room  to  the  door,  and  then,  quick 
as  a  shot,  jerked  it  open,  disclosing 
one  of  the  draymen  kneeling  sudden- 
ly as  if  searching  for  something  on 
the  floor.  "Beg  pardon,  Mr.  'Omes. 
sir,"  said  the  man,  cringingly.  "I  lost 


me  poipe  sum  at 
about  'ere.  Didn't 
see  it,  did  yer?" 

"No,"  drawled 
the  great  investi- 
gator. "And  when 
you  go  back  you 
might  tell  your 
master  the  papers 
are  beyond  his 
reach."  He  fore  he 
could  say  more 
which,  doubtless, 
he  intended  to  do, 
to  make  this  a 
good  yarn,  t  h e 
man  had  disap- 
peared! 

Holmes  sank 
into  bis  ac- 
c  u  s  tomed 
chair  and,  of 
course,  relighted 
his  pipe.  "It's  a 
grim  bit  of  work 
we  have  ahead  of 
us,  Watson."  he 
said  finally.  "I'm 
blessed  if  I  can 
make  it  out." 

Perhaps  w  e 
m  i  g  h  t  read  it 
again."  Watson 
suggested.  "You 

remember  what  we  did  in  the  Egyp- 
tian affair,  old  man." 

"Remember!"  Holmes  exclaimed. 
"Shall  I  ever  forget?  But  in  that 
case  we  had  something  to  guide  us. 
Here  it  is  all  a  blank  wall.  However, 
let's  have  a  go  at  it." 

Doctor  Watson,  his  eyes  blazing, 
trembled  as  he  began  to  read  the  re- 
markable document.  "  'For  every 
month  of  the  period  of  federal  con- 
trol,' "  he  read,  "during  which  the 
railroad  or  system  of  transportation 
of  the  carrier  was  not  under  federal 
operation,  the  commission  shall  then 
ascertain  (1)  the  difference  between 
its  federal  control  return,  if  a  deficit, 
and  its  test  period  return,  if  a  smaller 
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deficit,  or  (2)  the 
difference  between 
its  test  period  re- 
turn, if  an  in- 
come, and  its  fed- 
eral control  re- 
turn, if  a  smaller 
income,  or  (3) 
the  sum  of  its 
federal  control  re- 
turn, if  a  deficit, 
plus  its  test  period 
return,  if  an  in- 
come. The  sum  of 
such  a  m  o  11 11 1  s 
shall  then  be  cred- 
ited to  the  car- 
rier.' " 

"Clear  as  the 
mole  on  y  our 
face."  Holmes  ex- 
claimed, con  f  i- 
dently.  "It's  a 
page  from  the 
stolen  Navy  Code. 
Amazed  at  you, 
Watson.  Don't 
you  remember  the 
case?  The  visit 
of  the  Rajah  Um- 
terarum  to  the  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet 
followed  by  the 
discovery  that  the 
code  had  disappeared  ?" 

"Code  my  eye."  said  Watson,  pick- 
ing up  a  large  magnifying  glass. 
"Here's  the  key  to  the  whole  bally 
mystery,  Holmes.  I've  been  holding 
out  on  you,  old  chap.  Here's  the  top 
of  the  page,  torn  off  while  you  were 
filling  your  pipe.  Read  for  vour- 
self?" 

4  4  4T~V\i;i:  12S.'"  the  great  detec- 
rtive  read,  slowly.  "'Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920.  Sec- 
tion 204.'  I  say,  Watson,  what's  it 
all  about?  Does  this  mean  more  trou- 
ble?" 

"Not  at  all.  Holmes,"  the  doctor 
smiled.  "During  your  absence  at 
Corkinghamshire — pronounced  Buff- 
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of  simple,  durable  construction,  perform  primary  functions  in  the 
efficient  operation  of  locomotives.  They  have  been  subjected  to 
numerous,  severe  tests  and  the  final  test  made  recently  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  the  laboratory  of  its  Railway  Engineering 
Department  was  the  most  exacting  locomotive  boiler  test  ever  con- 
ducted.  The  Railway  Engineering  Department  states  in  its  bulletin: 

"At  all  rates  of  evaporation  the  Syphon- 
Equipped  locomotive  showed  a  definite 
and  notable  superiority  over  non-Syph- 
on engine  as  regards  both  evaporation 
per  pound  of  coal  and  boiler  efficiency/1 

Positive  protection  afforded  by  Syphons  in  the  prevention  of  boiler 
explosions  also,  has  been  thoroughly  proven  and  accepted  by  the 
Boiler  Inspection  Department  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  by  leading  railway  officials.  Bulletin  No.  220  University  of 
Illinois  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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ton — last  month  I  undertook  to  study 
out  this  thing  for  the  Home  '  )ffice. 
Someone  had  tried  to  get  it  into  the 
country  hy  evading  the  customs,  and 
landed  in  the  Old  Bailey.  No  one 
over  here  knows  what  it  means,  but 
we  have  to  be  careful  to  guard  the 
morals  of  the  nation's  young  ;  and  this 
may  be  almost  anything,  I  should 
fancy." 

"Over  here?"  Holmes  exclaimed. 
"Do  you  mean  to  say 
anyone,  anywhere, 
understands      t  h  a  t 
thing?" 

"Well,"  said  the 
doctor,  "there  are 
men  in  the  states 
who  get  quite  re- 
spectable stipendiary 
e  m  o  1  umcnts  for 
watching  out  for  this 
sort  of  thing — ." 

'  '  W  h  a  t  sort  of 
thing  ?" 

"<  ),  I'm  blessed  if 
I  know." 

"Let's  get  a  dish 
of  tea,  old  man. 
Now,  about  the  af- 
fair of  the  lost  lug- 
gage—." 


onel.  why  are  there  so  many  laws 
touching  the  railroads?  And,  by  the 
way.  how  many  are  there?" 

"No  one  knows.  We  must  have 
some  laws,  certainly.  Emerson  de- 
fined commerce  as  taking  things  from 
where  they  are  plentiful  to  where  they 
are  scarce.  To  do  this  we  must  have 
railroads,  and  to  have  railroads  we 
must  have  them  protected  while,  at 
the  same  time,  giving  them  some  free- 
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WHENEVER  we 
read  and  try 

to  understand  some  of  the 
laws  of  this  beloved  land  of  ours,  es- 
pecially railroad  laws,  we  turn  back  in 
fancy  to  the  early-day  highways  of 
what  then  was  called  the  Far  West. 
In  Illinois  or  Ohio,  perhaps,  the  road 
started  wide  and  interesting,  in  a  way 
that  beguiled  the  traveler.  But  out 
around  the  upper  reaches  of  the  tur- 
bulent Arkansas  it  turned  into  a  me- 
andering buffalo  trail,  then  became  a 
squirrel  track,  and  finally  ran  up  a 
tree. 

Rrowsing  about  in  the  law  library 
of  a  great  corporation  counsel  we 
have  read  many  pages  quite  beyond 
our  understanding,  which  means  they 
were  rather  deep. 

"Don't  be  ashamed  of  it."  our 
lawyer  friend  said,  one  day.  "No  one 
understands  it.  O,  perhaps  some  ac- 
countant may  have  an  inkling,  but  if 
he  ever  enforced  the  provisions  of  the 
thing  you  were  reading  a  while  ago 
no  one  knew  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong." 

"Isn't  it  absurd?"  we  exclaimed  in- 
terrogatively. 

"All  laws  are  absurd."  said  the  old 
attorney,  "except  those  we  ourselves 
get  up." 

"Not  half  bad,"  we  admitted,  pa- 
tronizingly. "Not  half  bad  for  an  old 
law  sharp.    But.  tell  the  world.  Col- 
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dom  of  action.    This  freedom  of  ac- 
tion  now  is   seriously  threatened — 
worse  still,  it  is  being  tremendously 
restricted." 
"And  so — " 

AND  SO  WE  must  have  law  de- 
partments. Lawyers  are  taking 
more  and  more  important 
places  in  railroad  organization,  due 
entirely  to  the  tendency  of  govern- 
ment to  interfere  unduly — bureau- 
cratic government.  Kvery  little  while 
you'll  notice  some  lawyer  elected  to  a 
railroad  presidency.  Why?  Because 
railroading  is  fast  becoming  a  scram- 
ble to  evade  fool  laws  and  still  more 
foolish  and  harmful  political  influ- 
ences, while  at  the  same  time  try- 
ing to  give  good  service  under  im- 
properly restricted  earnings,  in  com- 
petition with  unregulated,  and  often 
government-subsidized  systems  of 
transportation." 

As  recorded  in  these  columns  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  there  are  nearly 
20.CXX)  laws,  state  and  national,  affect- 
ing steam  railroad  transportation. 
That  is  to  say  there  were  that  many  a 
year  or  two  ago;  no  one  knows  how 
many  there  are  now.  Probably  5,000 
enactments  are  in  daily  use.  Of 
course  a  very  large  number  of  these 
are  cumbersome,  irritating,  imperti- 
nent, and  wholly  unnecessary.  Fed- 
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eral  regulation  of  the  automotive  in- 
dustry, especially  trucks  and  buses,  is 
just  coming  over  the  horizon.  Nearly 
everyone  is.  once  more,  talking  about 
states'  rights,  just  as  in  the  pre-Civil 
War  days.  Railroad  credit  in  the 
world's  great  money  markets  is  shaky. 
Investors  side-step  the  bond  issues; 
legislatures,  aping  the  national  con- 
gress, dump  hill  after  bill  into  the 
state  hoppers  imposing  new  restric- 
tions on  steam  rail- 
roads. Thousands  of 
laws,  most  of  them 
the  vapid  emanations 
of  b  u  s  y  b  o  d  i  e  s, 
threaten  the  integrity 
0  f  transportation. 
Whereas,  a  genera- 
tion ago,  competition 
was  restricted  to  bat- 
tles among  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  a 
kind  of  family  mat- 
ter, now  the  business 
is  being  attacked 
from  many  sides. 
Competition  appears 
in  strange  places ; 
river  fleets  subsidized 
by  the  government : 
unregulated  coast- 
wise shipping ;  pas- 
senger buses ;  trucks 
hauling  freight  and 
live  stock,  unregulated  by  government 
in  most  instances ;  privately  owned 
automobiles  which  no  one,  not  even 
the  persons  in  them,  can  control ;  air 
transport  making  its  own  rates,  the 
newest  competitor.  Desperate,  wor- 
ried, harried  night  and  day,  worn  and 
weary  operating  officials  and  traffic 
men  look  about  eagerly  for  help. 

And,  JUST  in  case  you  might 
imagine  the  railroads'  appeal  is 
exaggerated  here,  we  suggest 
you  send  to  the  Office  of  the  Public 
Printer  in  Washington,  for  a  copy  of 
the  laws  and  amendments  thereto, 
now  available  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
cents,  under  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  operating. 
But  don't  get  the  idea  that  these  are 
the  only  laws  affecting  railroads. 
These  are  only  the  appetizers  leading 
to  the  soup  and  the  fish  and  roast.  In 
this  little  volume  of  only  a  couple  of 
hundred  pages,  probably  the  first 
thing  to  attract  your  attention  will  be 
the  frequent  reference  to  "the  period 
of  federal  control."  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  the  period  referred  to  was 
in  the  past.  But  this  was  just  a  bit 
of  congressional  by-play  on  words.  It 
should  have  been  "the  period  of  fed- 
eral operation."  The  period  of  federal 
control  is  right  now,  and  it  is  growing 
more  so.  if  you  get  our  meaning. 
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Hurried  good-byes.  The  last  bag  tossed  on.  A 
of  the  conductor's  hand.  The  Limited's  off. 

Off  on  a  long,  fast  trip.  Some  passengers  have  quick 
connections  to  make  twenty  hours  later.  The  train 
must  be  on  time.  She  is.  That's  service. 

That  service  depends  on  many  unseen,  unsung 
things.  Each  and  every  one  must  do  its  duty  and  do 
it  reliably. 

The  storage  battery  is  not  the  least  of  these.  Strong 
and  rugged,  it's  ideally  in  keeping  with  the  romance 
of  railroading.  And  it  does  its  jobs.  And  often  those 
jobs  are  vital. 

We  make  Exide  Batteries  to  perform  their  part  with 
absolute  dependability  and  the  utmost  economy.  And 
they're  performance-proved.  Possibly,  that's  why  the 
majority  of  roads  use  Exides.  Possibly,  it's  because 
each  battery  is  backed  by  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturers of  storage  batteries  for  every  purpose  ...  a 
company  with  forty-three  years'  experience. 
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BATTERIES 

FOR  EVERY 
RAILWAY  USE 


THE     ELECTRIC    STORAGE    BATTERY    COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  STORAGE  BATTERIES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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Federal  control  began  in  the 
United  States  a  little  more  than 
40  years  ago  when  the  first  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  was 
appointed :  hut  it  is  madness  to  begin 
hack  there  with  this  tale.  It  will  be 
enough  to  say  that,  even  admitting  the 
wisdom  of  certain  regu- 
lations to  keep  railroads 
from  taking  over  the  en- 
tire nation  for  their  own 
uses,  1887  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  situation  creating 
conditions  in  transporta- 
tion making  it  necessary 
to  establish  law  depart- 
ments in  the  headquarters 
of  all  railroads,  with  state 
and  division  attorneys 
scattered  about  over  the 
country  to  prevent  the 
people  from  taking  every- 
thing in  sight  along  a  rail- 
road right  of  way. 

From  those  days  on- 
ward to  the  present 
the  importance  of 
the  lawyers  in  railroad  or- 
ganizations has  increased 
year  by  year.  Nowdays 
they  have  presidents  who 
are  chosen  because  of  their 
learning  in  the  law ;  gen- 
eral counsel;  solicitors,  at- 
torneys everywhere.  No 
disrespect  is  intended  at 
all  when  we  say  there  are 
railroad  presidents  today 
getting  salaries  as  large  as 
Mr.  Hoover's  who  know 
about  as  much  of  practical  E 
railroading  as  this  chron- 
icler knows  of  Einstein's  mathema- 
tics. And  they  don't  need  to  know 
anything  about  it.  Boards  of  directors 
are  realizing,  day  by  day,  that  rail- 
road properties  must  be  protected 
from  the  legislators  and  unfair  legis- 
lation if  they  are  to  he  operated  with 
any  regard  whatever  for  the  rights 
of  the  owners. 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  of 
railroad  presidents  in  this  country : 
First,  the  real  operating  man  who  un- 
derstands the  business  from  ties  to 
traffic ;  the  engineer  who  brings  into 
the  organization  the  constructive  or 
building  brains;  a  banker,  occasion- 
ally, who  knows  how  to  get  money, 
and  the  lawyer  who,  better  than  any 
of  the  others,  can  keep  his  property 
out  of  courts  and  receiverships.  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  some  very  fine  traffic 
presidents,  but  not  a  great  many,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  tip  top 
traffic  getter  is  too  valuable  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  room  filled  with  regulations 
and  salesmen.  So.  in  the  final  sum- 
ming up.  which  we  say  to  avoid  using 
the  old  rubber  stamp,  "in  the  last 


analysis,"  a  railroad  must  have  good 
traffic  men ;  it  must  have  well-trained 
operating  men  to  get  the  traffic  over 
the  line ;  and,  finally,  it  might  just  as 
well  have  neither  if  a  good  lawyer 
isn't  at  hand. 

One  of  the  successful  lawyers  of 
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Samuel   T.  Bledaoc 
le«-te<i  Chalrmaa  of  the  Executive  Commltt 
Snnta  Fe  System,  Dec.  2. 

the  eastern  half  of  the  nation,  recent- 
ly appointed  to  a  presidency,  is  George 
Poindexter  Baghy,  now  at  the  helm 
for  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad. 
Mr.  Bagby  is  the  son  of  a  Virginia 
clergyman,  a  graduate  of  the  univer- 
sity of  that  mellow  old  common- 
wealth, whose  literary  contributions 
to  the  legal  profession  of  his  state 
gave  him,  quite  early  in  life,  a  bright 
place  in  the  Maryland  sun,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Baltimore  where  he  had 
nailed  up  what  writing  men  still  like 
to  call  his  shingle.  The  halo  about 
the  young  Southerner's  finely  propor- 
tioned head  attracted  the  attention  of 
Carl  R.  Gray,  then  president  of  the 
Western  Maryland,  and  now  in  the 
same  position  with  the  Union  Pacific 
System. 

It  is  said  Mr.  Gray  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  law  department  of 
the  Western  Maryland,  and  indeed 
with  very  nearly  everything  else  about 
the  road  which  needed  rehabilitation. 
As  is  the  case  with  so  many  roads, 
the  law  office  was  in  New  York,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  the  road's 


tracks,  and  Mr.  Gray  wanted  an  at- 
torney in  the  adjoining  room.  Bagby 
had  an  engaging  frankness  that  Mr. 
Gray  liked.  He  knew  him  then  only 
through  some  church  association,  and 
so,  after  a  while,  offered  him  the  post 
of  general  attorney   for  the  road. 

That  was  in  1917.  Mr. 
Bagby  took  the  place. 

The  new  president  was 
asked,  not  long  ago, 
whether  he  had  known 
anything  about  railroad 
law  at  the  time  of  his  first 
appointment. 

ot  a  thing,"  he  re- 
plied with  the  can- 
dor which  is  as 
characteristic  as  his  court- 
liness and  whimsical  hu- 
mor. "But  I  remembered 
the  advice  of  the  wise  old 
1 1  e  a  n  at  Virginia  law 
school,  who  used  to  tell  us 
'In  practice  you  often  will 
be  asked  for  counsel  on  a 
problem  of  which  you 
know  nothing ;  don't  admit 
your  ignorance;  look  wise 
and  assure  the  client  that 
this  is  a  disputed  point,  a 
very  close  point  indeed, 
and  you  want  to  give  it 
careful  consideration  until 
the  next  morning ;  that 
gives  you  time  to  rush 
around  to  the  law  library 
and  find  out  what  in  the 
world  your  client  is  talk- 
ing about.' 
e-  "I  remembered  that  ad- 

vice, and  took  the  job.  As 
I  recall,  the  very  first  day  Mr.  Gray 
called  me  in  and  asked  me  for  an  in- 
terpretation of  certain  rulings  on  the 
28-hour  law.  Well,  I  had  never  heard 
of  the  rulings,  nor,  in  fact,  of  the 
28-hour  law,  but  I  remembered  the 
dean's  advice.  I  tried  to  look  as  wise 
as  he  had,  admitted  it  was  a  very  close 
point  and  one  of  the  nicest  questions 
ever  put  to  me,  and  asked  for  time 
to  consider  the  problem.  I  left  the 
office  and  raced  full  speed  for  the  law 
library;  there  I  learned  with  great 
astonishment  that  the  28-hour  law  has 
to  do  with  watering  of  live  stock  en 
route  ;  examined  the  rulings  and,  sure 
enough,  presented  Mr.  Gray  next 
morning  with  a  reasoned  opinion  on 
the  particular  point  involved." 

Long  afterward  the  new  general 
attorney  confessed  to  his  chief 
just  why  he  had  delayed  answer 
on  the  first  question  put  to  him.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Gray  was  surprised  that  his 
legal  adviser  presented  him  with  the 
answer  as  soon  as  he  did — and  that 
the  answer  was  right.  Or  perhaps  he 
had  run  into  other  pupils  of  that  same 
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IMPLICITY 
I  C  N  IFI  ES 
AT  IS  FACTORY 
E  (IVIC  E 


N  the  entire  Coffin  Feed  Water  Heater 
System  there  are  only  two  moving  parts. 
One  of  these  is  supported  by  ball  bearings. 

The  absence  of  numerous  moving  parts  in  mech- 
anical contact  is  singularly  distinctive  of  the 
Coffin  System.  It  naturally  results  in  depend- 
ability of  service  and  in  freedom  from  excessive 
maintenance  expense. 

"Results  Not  Price  Determines  Cost" 


The  J.  S.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Company 

Englewood,  New  Jersey 


CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE:  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada 
FOREIGN   REPRESENTATIVE    .   .    .   International  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Virginia  law  dean — there  were  plenty 
of  them  in  Baltimore.  Or  perhaps  he 
just  knew  lawyers.  In  any  case  the 
story  did  no  harm  to  Mr.  Bagby,  who 
soon  organized  the  railroad's  law  de- 
partment as  he  wanted  it,  then  became 
general  solicitor,  then  on  the  death 
of  Lawrence  Greer  in  New  York  be- 
came vice  president  as  well  as  general 
solicitor.  Later  he  was  elected  a  di- 
rector of  the  road,  and  on  the  tragic 
death  of  President  M.  C.  Byers  was 
made  president  and  general  counsel. 
The  Virginia  boy  who  went  up  to 
Baltimore  just  thirty  years  ago  to 
make  his  name  in  law  had  quite  clear- 
ly succeeded. 

Mr.  BAGBY  has  some  refreshing 
opinions  about  railroads,  their 
possibilities,    laws,    and  so 

forth. 

"The  roads  are  in  a  better  position 
so  far  as  public  relations  are  con- 
cerned," said  he.  "In  the  beginning, 
of  course,  there  was  a  great  public 
enthusiasm  for  the  pioneering  rail- 
roads, but  some  of  the  roads  so 
abused  that  enthusiasm  that  as  a  class 
they  became  unpopular.  In  that  day 
they  regarded  themselves  as  wholly 
private  enterprises.  Now  that  they 
recognize,  as  does  the  public,  that  they 
are  primarily  public  enterprises,  there 
is  better  mutual  understanding,  bet- 
ter operating  and  management,  and 
better  results  and  relations  alike.  If 
they  remain  free  from  unreasonable 
political  interference  they  should 
prosper  and  the  country  benefit  there- 
by. The  railroads  have  one  prime 
need  just  now.  That  is  more  traffic. 
But  I  doubt  whether  traffic  can  be 
produced  by  legislation. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  before 
long  it  will  be  recognized  that  some 
roads,  admirable  for  freight,  must 
not  be  compelled  to  provide  frequent 
passenger  service  which  clearly  does 
not  begin  to  pay  for  itself.  When  a 
railroad  loses  money  on  its  passenger 
service  the  loss  falls  eventually,  in  one 
form  or  another,  on  the  freight  ship- 
per. Hence,  freight  costs,  which  pub- 
lic welfare  requires  should  be  as  low 
as  feasible,  are  made  higher  than  they 
need  be. 

In  our  own  case,  for  example,  our 
territory  enables  us  to  develop 
scant  passenger  traffic  but  very 
heavy  freight  traffic.  We  have  most 
of  the  way,  one  track.  Freight  trains 
pass  each  other  with  moderate  close- 
ness to  schedule  by  virtue  of  sidings. 
But  passenger  trains,  if  they  are  to  be 
attractive,  simply  can't  do  that  sort 
of  thing.  Yet  when  we  do  our  best 
for  the  passenger  service  it  is  neces- 
sarily at  the  expense  of  operating  ef- 
ficiency.   Certain  other  roads  are  in 


much  the  same  state  as  we  all  know. 

"Some  day,  1  am  sure,  the  roads 
which  are  essentially  freight  carriers 
will  be  allowed — rather,  compelled — 
to  concern  themselves  chiefly  with 
freight  traffic.  That  time  will  prob- 
ably be  speeded  by  the  current  de- 
velopment of  automobile  traffic  prac- 
tically alongside  the  railroad  right  of 
way. 

"I  am  not  at  all  pessimistic.  Gen- 
eral conditions  will  improve,  and 
railroad  traffic  with  them.  The 
Western  Maryland  in  particular 
should  get  a  handsome  portion.  For 
years  we  have  plowed  our  profits 
uack  into  the  property.  We  have  as 
a  result  fewer  curves,  lower  grades, 
larger  and  stronger  rolling  stock, 
more  powerful  locomotives,  extra 
equipment  aimed  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency in  operation.  Our  "series  111 
decapods,'  used  for  heavy  hauling  up 
the  Alleghenies,  will  compare  with 
any  locomotive  known.  We  are  haul- 
ing more  tonnage  with  greater  effi- 
ciency than  ever  before. 

"But  I  confess  to  a  disqualification 
for  this  job,"  he  said  witn  apparent 
.solemnity.  "I  have  always  under- 
stood that  a  railroad  president  in- 
variably and  incessantly  smokes  long, 
black  cigars.    I  don  t.  ' 

What  can  be  clone  with  a  railroad 
president  who  doesn't  smoke?  The 
chances  are  that  he  doesn't  swear, 
either.  And  in  such  circumstances 
how  does  he  expect  to  run  a  ranroad? 

Using  what  are  called  round 
numbers,  about  2U0  million  dol- 
lars has  been  spent  here  and 
there,  by  railroads,  commissions  fed- 
eral and  state,  and  finally  in  court 
proceedings,  to  obey  the  provisions  of 
Amendment  19,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Valuation  Act.  Reading  the  his- 
tory of  this  iniquitous  measure  care- 
fully, after  considering  its  deadly  ef- 
fect on  railroad  revenues,  due  chielly 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  based  upon  an 
almost  entirely  false  premise,  we 
have  decided  that,  so  far  as  railroads 
are  concerned,  it  has  had  only  one 
worth-while,  important,  and  thor- 
oughly good  result :  The  work  it 
made  necessary  has  given  many  law- 
yers a  wealth  of  information  they 
might  never  have  had  with  respect 
to  railroad  property  values,  from 
rights  of  way  to  the  equipment  used 
in  manufacturing  transportation,  the 
only  thing  the  roads  have  to  sell.  For 
present  purposes  the  word  equipment 
is  intended  to  include  everything  a 
railroad  uses,  from  track  to  trains, 
buildings  and  bridges.  Obviously, 
too,  a  railroad  lawyer  must  study 
tariffs,  but  after  listening  to  discus- 
sions of  these  mysterious  documents 
in  offices  and  courts,  and  having  tried 


to  apply  the  things,  many  years  ago, 
as  an  agent,  we  have  decided  that 
the  lawyers  know  no  more  than  any- 
one else  about  them  or  about  the  so- 
called  rate  structure.  The  reasons 
underlying  certain  rate  bases,  if  there 
is  any  reasoning,  always  have  seemed 
as  clear  to  us  as  a  lecture  by  an  ac- 
counting expert  describing  the  cost  of 
service,  with  careful  allocation  of  the 
innumerable  items  pertaining  thereto, 
in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

All  of  which,  and  much  more, 
came  to  our  mind  not  long  ago 
when  we  heard  that  Sam  Bled- 
soe, otherwise  and  in  more  dignified 
language,  Samuel  Thomas  Bledsoe, 
general  counsel  for  the  Santa  Fe 
System,  had  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  company's  executive  committee, 
and  that  he  would  henceforth  have 
his  headquarters  in  New  York.  Here, 
we  observed  to  a  choice  gathering  of 
kindred  souls  engaged  in  discussing 
the  state  of  the  union  in  one  of  our 
most  exclusive  dairy  lunchrooms,  here 
is  a  lawyer  who  knows  his  railroad- 
ing. This  unusual  resolution  having 
been  adopted  unanimously,  we  added 
further  enlightment  by  declaring  that 
of  all  the  men  we  know  in  the  legal 
profession  Sam  Bledsoe  is  practically 
the  only  one  who  has  the  rare  gift  of 
recognizing  a  newspaper  story  when 
he  hears  it.  And  this  one  trait,  we 
stoutly  affirm,  although  some  may 
think  us  egotistical,  is  proof  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally keen  intelligence  given  to 
few  men.  What  may  befall  him  in 
Xassau  street  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  say.  Many  a  good  story  has 
flied  untold  in  that  ancient  thorough- 
fare in  lower  New  York. 

We  can  remember  a  time  when 
high-sounding  titles  awed  us  to  si- 
lence. But  that  was  long  ago.  Since 
those  credulous  days  we  have  discov- 
ered, much  to  our  astonishment,  that 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  title  or  his 
bank  account,  no  man  can,  ordinarily, 
wear  more  than  one  suit  of  clothes  at 
a  time,  eat  more  than  one  meal  at  a 
sitting,  or  occupy  more  than  one  bed. 
Another  amazing  thing  we  learned — 
and  it  will  fit  well  into  the  future  life 
of  Samuel  Bledsoe  (we  just  can't  go 
on  calling  him  Sam),  westerner  that 
he  is — and  that  was  that  the  most  im- 
portant men  in  the  world,  the  men 
with  the  most  money  and  the  largest 
assortment  of  titles,  were  the  sim- 
plest, most  democratic,  most  ap- 
proachable persons  encountered  in  the 
exercise  of  our  constitutional  privi- 
lege of  pursuing  happiness  to  its  lair. 

Touching  for  just  a  moment  on 
a  personal  matter  because  it  is 
germane  to  the  present  discus- 
sion, it  is  here  pertinent  to  say  that 
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ERIE  RAILROAD'S  NEW  COALING, 
SANDING  AND  CINDER  PLANT 

AT  SUSQUEHANNA,  PENN.,  1930 

"See  It  In  Operation" 


2000  TON  CAPACITY- 
FOUR  TRACKS— FIREPROOF. 
LOCOMOTIVES    TAKE  COAL, 
SAND,  WATER  AND 
DISCHARGE  CINDERS  WITH 
ONE  SPOTTING  OF  THE 
ENGINE. 


DESIGNED  AND 
BUILT  THROUGHOUT  BY 

ROBERTS 
AND 
SCHAEFER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Station   of   the   T'nion  Pacific  at   American    I '.ills,  Idaho. 


liey    I'mleruiMMl    A    <'o.    Were    the    A  rch  itei'tN. 


we  were  born  in  New  York.  Nothing 
in  the  town  would  indicate  this  im- 
portant fact  to  the  visitor,  we  admit, 
but  this  is  because  in  its  mad  rush 
toward  commercial  supremacy  and 
political  decadence,  the  town  has  neg- 
lected to  preserve  the  house  in  which 
this  event  took  place.  Indeed,  upon 
this  historic  site  now  stands  a  maca- 
roni factory.  Once,  in  the  heyday 
of  boyhood,  we  roamed  unregulated 
through  the  shabby  purlieus  of  Nas 
sau  street  where  various  chairmen 
now  decide  the  fate  of  long-deferred 
maintenance,  car  and  locomotive  or- 
ders and  what  not — mostly  not — and 
there,  farther  along  in  life,  we  toiled 
for  our  daily  sustenance  in  the  offices 
of  a  very  wealthy  man ;  and  he  was 
the  chairman  of  something  or  other. 
Forty  million  dollars  he  had  stacked 
away  in  kegs  and  boxes  here  and 
there,  a  fact  that,  try  as  we  might  to 
withstand  its  effect,  caused  us  to  step 
just  a  trifle  gently  when  we  entered 
his  private  room. 

One  day,  greatly  to  our  astonish- 
ment, the  chairman  spoke  to  us  in  the 
elevator.  "Going  to  lunch  ?"  he  in- 
quired, pleasantly.  Stupefied  for  an 
instant  by  this  smile  from  the  throne, 
we  gulped  and  then  admitted  the 
truth.  We  were  going  to  lunch. 
"Where?"  the  chairman  inquired,  as 
if  upon  the  reply  depended  the  fate 
of  some  deal.  We  ate  our  luncheons 
at  Savarin's,  we  told  him.  We 
thought  it  the  best  in  the  down  town 
section.  At  the  big  doorway  we 
separated.  But  we  met  a  few  minutes 
afterward  at  Childs  restaurant,  at  the 
same  table.  The  chairman  was  giv- 
ing close  attention  to  a  plate  of  Jigg's 
favorite  food.  He  looked  up  from  his 
work  for  an  instant  and  smiled. 
"Savarin's,"  he  said,  "is  altogether 
too  high  and  mighty  for  me."  He  was 
a  democratic  soul  from  the  West. 

And  here  we  are  back  with  Samuel 
Bledsoe.  He  came  out  of  the  South; 
born  in  Clinton  county,  Kentucky, 
quite  a  while  ago,  but  what  we  writ- 
ers call  his  laurels  were  won  in  the 


well-known  open  spaces  of  the  West. 
And  at  this  point  we  come  to  the 
merely  perfunctory  part  of  his  rec- 
ord :  He  was  educated  in  the  South- 
ern Normal  School  and  Business 
College  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and 
at  the  University  of  Texas.  He  be- 
gan his  railway  career  as  a  local  at- 
torney for  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  at  Ardmore,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, now  Oklahoma,  in  1895.  The 
whole  territory  was  assigned  to  him 
in  1907.  From  1908  to  July  1912  he 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cotting- 
ham  &  Bledsoe,  solicitors  in  Okla- 
homa, for  the  Santa  Fe  System.  On 
the  latter  date  he  became  general  at- 
torney for  the  Santa  Fe  at  Oklahoma 
City,  retaining  his  connection  with  the 
firm  of  Cottingham  &  Bledsoe.  On 
January  1,  1915,  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  solicitor, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  on 
April  2,  1918,  was  elevated  to  the 
position  of  general  counsel. 

From  that  year,  1918,  Mr.  Bled- 
soe's record  has  been  one  succession 
of  important  matters  handled  in  a  way 
that  has  given  him  the  foremost  seat 
among  outstanding  corporation  law- 
yers of  this  country.  Tax  cases, 
rates,  valuations,  litigations  rising  out 
of  orders  from  this  or  that  commis- 
sion, federal  control,  standard  com- 
pensation contract,  and  one  thing  or 
another  to  test  the  spirit  and  the  soul 
of  any  man. 

But  in  addition  to  all  these  matters 
Mr.  Bledsoe  has  had  charge  of  the 
Santa  Fe  System's  department  of 
public  relations,  and  when  you  read 
the  stuff  he  sent  out,  short  para- 
graphs that  told  important  facts  in  an 
interesting  way,  stuff  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  editor  could  use,  and  did. 
you  realized  that  this  man  was  more 
than  an  attorney :  He  was  a  human 
being,  and  strive  as  we  may  we  can 
pay  him  no  higher  compliment.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, Illinois  liar  Association. 
Commercial  Law  League  of  America, 
(president.  1905),  and  an  honorary 


life  member  of  the  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  Bar  Associations.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  imposing  associa- 
tions he  remains  affable  and  kindly, 
even  to  newspaper  men.  What  will 
he  do  in  Nassau  street?  Where  will 
he  go  to  lunch  ? 


Names  for  Trains  in 
Japan 

Principal  mail  and  express  trains 
in  Japan  are  to  have  names,  says 
the  Japan  Advertiser.  Some  will  be 
rather  fancy.  Thus,  it  is  suggested 
that  "first  and  second  class  express 
trains  and  the  ordinary  first  and  sec- 
ond class  trains  will  be  called  by 
such  names  as  'Tsubame,'  or  the 
Swallow;  'Sakura,'  or  the  Cherry; 
'Fuji,'  or  Mt.  Fuji,  instead  of  train 
No.  1,  No.  2,  or  whatever  other  num- 
ber such  train  may  have  at  present." 
Other  suggestions  are :  "Hikari,"  or 
Light;  "Kaze,"  or  Wind;  "Hibari," 
or  Sparrow ;  and  the  like.  The  final 
decision  is,  however,  to  be  put  to  a 
general  vote  of  railway  officials.  The 
Japan  Advertiser  further  states  that 
the  authorities  are  said  to  be  desir- 
ous of  having  such  names  in  couplets 
as  far  as  possible,  such  as  the  plum 
and  cherry  or  the  pine  and  bamboo, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  "The 
adoption  of  this  plan  in  the  naming 
of  trains  by  such  names  as  the  'Swal- 
low Train,'  the  'Bamboo  Train,'  or 
the  'Pine  Train,'  is  thought  to  be  a 
great  novelty." 


Do  You  Call  This  Tact, 
Mr.  Lorimer? 

Tact  is  the  knack  of  keeping  quiet 
at  the  right  time ;  of  being  so  agree- 
able yourself  that  no  one  can  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you;  of  making  inferior- 
ity feel  like  equality.  A  tactful  man 
can  pull  the  stinger  from  a  bee  with- 
out getting  stung. — George  Horaee 
Lorimer. 
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MUFFLER 
DISCHARGE 


POP  DISCHARGE 


1       1  'j 

Blow-off  Muffler  in  Operation 


ow. . 


B-/1  Blow-off 
Muffler 


YOU  CAN  BLOW  YOUR  ENGINES 
regard/ess  OF  WIND  OR  WAYSIDE  CONDITIONS 


The  B-A  Blow-off  Muffler  effectively  separates  water  from  the 
steam  by  centrifugal  action. 

Located  on  top  of  the  boiler — steam  goes  straight  up  in  the  air* 
like  the  discharge  of  the  pops — water  is  discharged  to  the  ground. 

No  digging  up  of  ballast — no  dirt  thrown  into  bearings — no 
danger  to  switch  and  yard  men. 

Boilers  can  be  blown  off  when  they  ought  to  be 
blown,  regardless  of  wind  direction  or  wayside 
conditions. 

Type  N  C  Blow-off  Cock 

Has  a  new  body  design  to  meet  narrow  clear- 
ances. Valve  stem  is  of  stainless  steel  and  packing 
is  of  the  metallic  type.  Meets  all  conditions  of 
modern  locomotive  practice. 


The  manufacture,  supply  and 
service  of  boiler  water  treatment 
chemicals  is  the  primary  business 
of  The  Bird-Archer  Company. 

These  activities  and  expert  ser- 
vices properly  include  the  instal- 
lation and  service  of  mechanical 
devices,  likewise  designed  to  pro- 
motelocomotiveboilerefficiency. 


THE  BIRD-ARCHER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK      ♦      CHICAGO     ♦     ST.  LOUIS 

The  Bird-Archer  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 


The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Railroad 
is  to  spend  $175,000,000  for  im- 
provement items  in  the  next  two 
years  instead  of  in  four  years  as  orig- 
inally announced.  A  formal  statement 
to  this  effect  comes  from  General  W.  W. 
Atterbury,  president  of  the  company: 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
embarked,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  upon 
an  extensive  program  of  improvements. 
The  plan  called  for  an  expenditure  dur- 
ing 1930  of  about  $90,000,000  but  ac- 
tually $106,000,000  of  construction  work 
was  done. 

It  had  been  planned  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  work  would  be  spread  over 
a  period  of  four  years.  However,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  now  is  the  time  to  go 
forward  with  redoubled  energy  and  it 
has  accordingly  decided,  instead  of  car- 
rying out  this  work  in  a  period  of  about 
four  years,  to  complete  it  if  possible 
within  approximately  2l/z  years. 

The  plans  in  hand  call  for  improve- 
ment items  totaling  in  cost  some  $175,- 
000,000. 

It  is  our  view  that  commodity  prices 
are  now  at  a  level,  and  the  efficiency  of 
labor  is  so  great  that  these  improve- 
ments can  now  be  definitely  contracted 
for  on  exceptionally  favorable  bases. 
Furthermore,  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
with  reduced  traffic,  the  work  can  be 
done  with  much  less  interference  from 
the  movement  of  passing  trains  which, 
of  itself,  would  constitute  a  definite 
economy. 

This  is  accordingly  an  exceptionally 
favorable  time  to  push  to  conclusion  the 
plans  in  hand.  The  improvements  con- 
templated will  involve  the  use  of  upward 
of  150,000  tons  of  steel,  the  purchase  of 
240  electric  locomotives,  the  electrifica- 
tion of  80  passenger  cars  and,  in  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  very  large  expendi- 
tures for  labor,  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  unemployment  situation. 
The  projects  which  will  now  be  pushed 
forward  to  completion  are:  The  electri- 
fication of  the  remaining  portions  of  all 
the  lines  of  track  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  including  electrification 
of  the  entrance  to  Potomac  Yard  at 
Washington. 

The  completion  of  the  new  station 
now  under  way  at  Philadelphia. 

Extensive  improvements  in  and  ner.r 
Newark,  N.  J.,  including  the  erection  of 
a  new  passenger  station  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  bridge  over  the  Passaic 


River.  This  will  involve  the  abandon- 
ment of  Manhattan  Transfer. 

Six-tracking  of  the  line  through 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  building  of  a  new  line  around 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  bridge  over  the  Delaware 
River. 

Extensive  improvements  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  including  the  removal  of  nu- 
merous grade  crossings  and  the  build- 
ing of  new  four-track  tunnels  into  and 
out  of  Baltimore. 

Other  undertakings  of  less  magnitude 
at  different  points  and  on  other  portions 
of  the  railroad. 

The  making  of  these  improvements 
obviously  will  involve  new  financing, 
but  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  view 
of  existing  low  interest  rates  and  the 
plethora  of  savings  in  the  country  that 
are  clearly  available  for  investment  as 
soon  as  confidence  is  restored,  regards 
the  present  and  the  near  future  a  most 
favorable  occasion  for  the  necessary 
financing.  Plans  have  been  made  ac- 
cordingly. 

Believing  as  we  do  so  firmly  in  the 
future  of  this  country  and  knowing  the 
demands  for  service  which  the  inevitable 
restoration  of  business  activity  will 
make  upon  the  railroads,  and  in  view 
of  the  further  fact  that  the  existing  low 
volume  of  business  can  only  be  tem- 
porary, the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  con- 
siders that  now  is  the  time  to  express 
its  confidence  in  acts.  It  is  that  con- 
fidence which  causes  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  take  this  important  step. 


Western  Pacific  to  Spend  Three 
Millions 

Upon  his  return  from  the  East,  March 
3,  H.  M.  Adams,  president  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific  Ry.,  said  $3,000,000  would 
be  spent  during  1931  by  the  company 
and  subsidiary  lines  for  the  improve- 
ment of  properties  and  for  additional 
facilities  and  equipment.  Of  this  amount, 
which  does  not  include  the  cost  of  or- 
dinary maintenance  or  the  construction 
of  new  lines  or  extensions,  the  Western 
Pacific  will  expend  $2,000,000,  the  Sac- 
ramento Northern  .$250,000  and  the 
Tidewater  Southern  $170,000. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  addi- 
tional equipment  includes  the  purchase 
of  five  powerful  Mallet  locomotives  for 
which  an  order  was  recently  placed 
with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
These  locomotives,  which  will  cost  ap- 


proximately $625,000,  will  be  delivered 
this  summer  and  will  be  used  in  the 
Feather  River  canyon  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  business  in  the  peak  season 
of  the  year  when  heavy  shipments  of 
perishables  are  being  handled  out  of 
California  for  eastern  destinations. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  the  Western  Pacific  approximate- 
ly $8,000,000  to  build  its  line  from  Niles 
to  San  Francisco,  including  the  cost  of 
a  bridge.  If  a  satisfactory  deal  can  be 
worked  out  whereby  the  company  can 
use  the  Southern  Pacific's  Dumbarton 
bridge  and  approaches,  approximately 
eleven  miles  of  rail  construction  work 
would  be  unnecessary,  which,  without 
necessity  of  building  a  bridge,  would 
result  in  a  saving  of  approximately  $4,- 
000,000  in  capital  expenditures. 


Lackawanna  Orders  Rail 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  placed 
an  order  for  4,500  tons  of  steel  rail, 
mainly  of  130  pound  section,  with  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  This  makes 
a  total  of  7,500  tons  ordered  by  the 
Lackawanna  since  Jan.  1.  This  order 
will  be  rolled  at  the  Bethlehem's 
Lackawanna  plant  in  Buffalo.  Three 
thousand  tons  are  for  April  and  1,500 
tons  for  May  delivery. 


We  Told  You  So 

Delay  in  approval  of  railroad  con- 
solidations "until  some  definite  evidence 
is  presented  to  congress  which  will  jus- 
tify the  placing  of  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities of  the  country  in  a  few  hands" 
was  urged  in  the  senate  Feb.  26  by 
Senator  Couzens  (Rep.),  of  Michigan, 
in  a  general  discussion  of  railroad  con- 
solidations. 

Pointing  out  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  believes  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Transportation 
Act  it  can  approve  consolidations,  Sena- 
tor Couzens  declared  that  "unless  con- 
gress makes  some  change  in  the  law, 
we  shall  have  consolidations  and  mer- 
gers and  acquisitions  of  control  that 
will  suppress  and  destroy  competition." 

Regarding  the  four-system  plan  re- 
cently suggested,  the  Michigan  senator 
said  that  "there  seems  to  be  a  definite 
plan  to  keep  it  out  of  congress,  to  keep 
it  away  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  until  this  form  of  public 
discussion  is  closed.  We  were  told  that 
the  plan  would  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
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■  LOWER  MAINTENANCE  was  one  important  consid- 
eration in  building  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2-10-4 
type  locomotives. 

They  are  doing  the  work  of  Mallets  and  quite  naturally 
will  reduce  repair  costs  substantially. 

To  transmit  the  tremendous  piston  thrust  of  the  world's 
largest  two  cylinder  locomotive/  the  Tandem  Main  Rod 
Drive  was  incorporated  in  the  design. 

Thus  the  thrust  is  divided  over  two  driving  axles  and 
four  outside  main  crank  pins,  reducing  the  work  of  the 
main  pin  and  keeping  unit  bearing  pressures  within  reason. 

In  this  day  of  "Super-Power",  the  Tandem  Main  Rod 
Drive  is  an  essential  to  dependable  operation  and  low 
maintenance. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc 


NEW  YORK 


ST.  LOUIS 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL 
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terstate  Commerce  Commission  early 
this  year  but  it  has  been  held  off  so 
we  cannot  find  out  what  the  terms  and 
the  financial  settlements  are." 

General  Motors  Gets  T.A.T.- 
Western  Air 

General  Motors  Corporation,  through 
its  subsidiary,  General  Aviation  corpor- 
ation, assumed  control  of  Transcontin- 
ental and  Western  Air,  according  to  an 


announcement  made  from  New  York 
March  10. 

Los  Angeles  officials  announced  that 
the  old  board  resigned  in  a  body  and 
was  replaced  by  directors,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  representatives  of  General 
Aviation  corporation.  In  reorganization 
of  the  operations  department  of  Trans- 
continental and  Western  Air,  D.  W. 
Tomlinson  is  retired. 


Booklet  From  Lukenweld 

Lukenweld  Construction,  a  fabricated 
product  obtained  by  welding  Lukens 
Welding  Quality  Rolled  Steel  according 
to  insurance  welding  practice,  is  describ- 
ed in  an  illustrated  booklet  just  received 
from  Lukenweld,  Inc.,  a  division  of  the 
Lukens  Steel  Co.,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.  A 
copy  may  be  obtained  from  the  company 
at  the  address  given. 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

ARIZONA. — The  bureau  of  reclamation 
of  the  department  of  the  interior  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  Lewis  Construction 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  for  a  line  from  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
at  Summit,  New,  near  Boulder  City,  to 
Hoover  Dam.  ten  miles.  The  bid  of 
$455,510  was  less  than  the  estimates  of 
the  government  engineers. 
CALIFORNIA.— The  Los  Angeles  & 
Salt  Lake  has  asked  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  permission  to 
build  a  cut-off  line  of  10.079  miles  at 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach,  and  to  abandon  2.26  miles  of 
the  San  Pedro  branch. 
OREGON. —  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  authorized  the  Oregon 
Electric  to  build  40  miles  of  line  in 
Lane  county,  to  cost  about  $1,231,467. 
The  line  will  extend  from  a  point  be- 
tween Danebo  and  May  wood,  4.8  miles 
west  of  Eugene,  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific's Coos  Bay  branch,  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  Hadleyville,  to  a  point 
on  the  Suislaw  river,  30  miles,  with  a 
branch  from  Hadleyville,  southwesterly 
to  Panther,  10  miles.  The  Oregon 
Electric  has  permission  to  operate  over 
the  Coos  Bay  branch  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  between  Eugene  and  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  new  line,  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  has  permission  to  operate 
over  the  Oregon  Electric's  new  line  at 
any  time  within  five  years  of  its  com- 
pletion. 

TEXAS.— The  Fort  Worth  &  Denver 
City  has  let  a  contract  to  Oran  Speer, 
Alvord,  Tex.,  for  grading  and  placing 
drainage  culverts  for  the  first  2.3  miles 
of  the  Childress-Pampa  line  of  the  Fort 
Worth  &  Denver  Northern. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

ALABAMA. — Birmingham.  The  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  has  let  a  contract  to 
the  Southern  Construction  Co.,  Bir- 
mingham, for  grade  separation  struc- 
tures at  Eighteenth  and  Twentieth 
streets,  to  cost  about  $260,000. 
CALIFORNIA.— Oakland.  The  South- 


ern Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  J.  F. 
Knapp,  Oakland,  for  an  underpass  at 
Seventh  street,  to  cost  about  $125,000. 

— Felton.  Santa  Cruz  county  has  let 
a  contract  to  C.  C.  Gildersleeve,  Napa, 
for  an  overpass  near  here  to  cost  about 
$25,000. 

— Richmond.  The  Santa  Fe  has  let 
a  contract  to  Villadsen  Bros..  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  a  one-story  brick  and  steel 
shop  here. 

— Bradley.  The  California  depart- 
ment of  public  works  has  applied  to  the 
state  railroad  commission  for  permis- 
sion to  build  a  viaduct  over  the  tracks 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  two  miles  east  of 
Merced.  The  cost  will  be  about  $184,- 
000  to  be  paid  by  the  state,  county  and 
the  Santa  Fe. 

CANADA. — Quebec.  The  Canadian 
National  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
Stewart  Construction  Co.,  Sherbrooke, 
for  a  two-story  addition  to  the  station 
at  Levis,  to  cost  about  $71,886,  to  re- 
place part  of  the  original  building  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

— Saint  John,  N.  B.  The  Canadian 
National  has  let  a  contract  to  B. 
Mooney  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Saint  John,  for  a 
station  here. 

INDIANA.— Gary.  The  New  York 
Central  is  planning  to  build  a  freight 
yard  here  to  cost  about  $10,000,000,  and 
has  applied  to  the  city  to  vacate  streets 
and  alleys  in  a  100-acre  tract  on  the 
west  side. 

MARYLAND.— Baltimore.  The  Penn- 
sylvania has  let  a  contract  to  the  M.  A. 
Long  Co.,  Baltimore,  for  a  produce  ter- 
minal at  Mt.  Vernon  yard,  to  cost  about 
$230,000. 

MINNESOTA.— Minneapolis.  The  Mil- 
waukee has  let  a  contract  to  Pike  & 
Cook,  Minneapolis,  for  a  one-story  brick 
and  steel  fruit  storage  building  at  Ninth 
avenue  and  Second  street,  to  cost  about 
$100,000. 

MISSOURI.— Trenton.  The  Rock 
Island  has  let  a  contract  to  John  Marsh. 
Inc.,  Chicago,  for  a  double-track  main 
line  around  the  freight  yard  here  to 
cost  about  $200,000. 

MONTANA.— Great  Falls.    The  Great 


Northern  has  let  a  general  contract  to 
l'eppard  &  Fulton,  Minneapolis,  for  the 
superstructure  of  a  steam  operated  elec- 
tric power  plant.  The  complete  cost  of 
the  plant  will  be  about  $80,000. 


Passenger  Cars 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  inquiring 
for  five  baggage  and  mail  oil-electric 
rail  motors,  and  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern for  four  baggage  and  mail  cars. 

Orders  reported  since  the  February 
issue  include:  the  Guantanamo  &  West- 
ern (Cuba),  one  set  of  gasoline-rail 
motor  equipment  from  J.  G.  Brill  Co.; 
Consolidated  Railroads  of  Cuba,  five 
combination  passenger  and  baggage 
gasoline  rail  motors  from  J.  G.  Brill 
Co.;  Interboro  Rapid  Transit,  331  truck 
frames  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (Dr.  Oc- 
tacilio  Peroira,  Porte  Alegre,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil),  five  sleeping 
cars,  four  dining  cars,  six  first  class 
coaches  and  six  mail  and  baggage  cars 
from  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Corpn.;  San- 
ta Fe,  three  mail  and  smoking  coaches, 
one  mail,  baggage  and  smoking  coach, 
eight  baggage  and  mail,  gas-electric  rail 
motor  cars,  75  feet  long,  from  Pullman 
Car  6k  Mfg.  Corpn.,  two  mail  and  bag- 
gage gas-electric  rail  motor,  80  ft.  cars, 
from  J.  G.  Brill  Co.;  Uruguayan  State 
Railways,  five  combination  baggage  and 
passenger  rail  motors  from  the  J.  G. 
Brill  Co. 


Locomotives 

Reports  of  carriers  filed  with  the 
American  Railway  Association  show 
that  on  February  15,  there  were  5,725 
locomotives  in  need  of  classified  repairs 
or  10.4  per  cent  of  number  on  line.  This 
was  an  increase  of  203  above  the  num- 
ber in  need  of  such  repair  on  February 
1  when  there  were  5,522  or  10  per  cent. 

February  15,  there  were  9,637  serv- 
iceable locomotives  in  storage,  compared 
with  9,863  on  February  1. 

New  locomotives  on  order  February 
1  totaled  94  compared  with  441  on  the 
same  day  last  year. 
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THE 

©ONLEY 

Solid  Manganese  Self  Guarded 

SPRING  FROG 


Has  only  IS  Component  parts  compared  to  146  in  other  types  of 
spring  frogs. 

81,000  trains,  12,00 0,000  wheels,  have  passed  over  the  frog 
shown  in  photograph  and  it  still  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Five  years  successful  use  on  main  lines  have  demonstrated  their 
merit  for  safe  and  economical  service. 


CONLEY  FROG  &  SWITCH  CO. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
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The  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  is  inquir- 
ing for  two  2-8-2  type  locomotives,  and 
the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
for  ten  locomotives. 

Orders  reported  since  the  February 
issue  include:  Amtorg  Trading  Co.,  five 
2-10-4  type  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Works;  Austrian 
Federal  government,  30  steam  locomo- 
tives for  delivery  during  1931;  Chicago 
&  Midland,  two  2-10-2  type  and  one 
2-8-2  type  locomotives  from  the  Lima 
Locomotive  Works;  Government  of 
Ecuador  for  F.  C.  Quito  Esmeraldas 
(Miguel  A.  Albornoz.  Minister  of  In- 
terior, Quito),  one  2-8-2  type  locomo- 
tive; the  Milwaukee,  eight  4-6-4  type 
locomotives  from  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  Soviet  Russia,  five  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works; 
Santa  Fe,  ten  locomotive  tenders  from 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  West- 
ern Pacific,  five  2-8-8-2  type  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Also  announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  Pennsylvania  that  they  have  or- 
dered 69  electric  locomotives. 


Freight  Cars 

Reports  of  carriers  filed  with  the 
American  Railway  Association  show 
that  in  January,  Class  1  railroads  placed 
1,344  new  freight  cars  in  service,  com- 
pared with  8,659  placed  in  service  dur- 
ing the  same  period  last  year.  Xew  cars 
on  order  totaled  8,799  February  1  com- 
pared with  33,924  on  the  same  day  last 
year,  and  30,216  the  same  day  two  years 
ago.     Freight  cars  leased  or  otherwise 


acquired  are  not  included  in  these  fig- 
ures. 

Class  1  railroads,  February  28,  had 
650,964  surplus  freight  cars  in  good  re- 
pair and  immediately  available  for  serv- 
ice, a  decrease  of  2,823  compared  with 
February  22,  when  there  were  653,787. 

Surplus  coal  cars  February  28  totaled 
253,515,  an  increase  of  3,024  within  a 
week,  while  surplus  box  cars  totaled 
324.938.  a  decrease  of  5,543  for  the  same 
period. 

Surplus  stock  cars  totaled  31,419  on 
February  28,  an  increase  of  297  cars 
above  the  number  reported  on  February 
22,  and  surplus  refrigerator  cars  totaled 
15,317,  a  decrease  of  150  for  the  same 
period. 

February  15,  Class  1  railroads  had 
151,460  freight  cars  in  need  of  repairs 
or  6.8  per  cent  of  number  on  line,  an 
increase  of  3,809  above  the  number  re- 
ported February  1,  when  there  were 
147,651  or  6.7  per  cent. 

Freight  cars  in  need  of  heavy  repairs 
totaled  106,860  or  4.8  per  cent,  an  in- 
crease of  2,186  compared  with  the  num- 
ber reported  February  1,  while  freight 
cars  in  need  of  light  repairs  totaled 
44,600,  or  two  per  cent,  an  increase  of 
1,623  compared  with  February  1. 

It  is  reported  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  has  provided  for  the  retirement 
of  7,286  freight  cars  of  which  286  gon- 
dolas will  be  scrapped  and  the  remain- 
ing 7,000  will  be  offered  for  sale  be- 
fore being  scrapped. 

The  Board  of  Transportation  of  New 
York  City  is  inquiring  for  six  trailer 


flat  cars,  six  air  dump  cars,  two  motor 
flat  cars,  one  trailer  supply  car  and  one 
emergency  pump  car;  Chicago  Tank 
Car  Co.,  for  one  10,000-gal.  capacity 
tank  car;  Houston  Oil  Terminal  Co., 
for  four  or  five  tank  cars  for  hauling 
asphalt;  the  Northern  Pacific  for  500 
stock  car  frames;  Sinclair  Refining  Co., 
for  six  hopper  ore  cars  of  from  50  to 
70-ton  capacity;  E.  H.  Wilson  &  Co., 
for  20  to  30  all-steel  gondola  cars  of 
40,  50  and  70-ton  capacity. 

Orders  placed  since  the  February  is- 
sue include:  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie. 
1050  hopper  cars,  divided  as  follows: 
350  of  90-ton  capacity  from  American 
Car  &  Foundry,  300  of  90-ton  capacity 
from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.,  300 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  and 
100  from  the  Greenville  Car  Co.; 
Byllesby  Engineering  &  Management 
Corpn.,  two  gondola  cars  from  General 
American  Car  Co.;  Freedom  Oil  Works 
Co.,  seven  tank  cars  from  Standard 
Tank  Car  Co.;  Missouri  Pacific,  200 
tons  car  repair  parts  from  Pennsylvania 
Car  Co.,  400  tons  from  American  Car  & 
Foundry,  and  400  tons  from  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co.;  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern, 500  all-steel  hopper  coal  cars  to 
be  built  in  their  Roanoke  shops;  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  has  let  a 
contract  to  the  Ryan  Car  Co.,  for  20 
air  dump  cars;  Wheeling  Steel  Corpn. 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Co.  for  repairs  to  15  hopper  cars 
of  55-ton  capacity;  the  Union  Pacific 
for  one  plow  car  from  Rodger  Ballast 
Car  Co.,  to  be  built  by  the  American 
Car  and  Foundry. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

The  LaCrosse  and  River  divisions  of 
the  Milwaukee  have  been  combined  into 
one  division  to  be  known  as  the  La- 
Crosse &  River  division,  comprising  609 
miles  of  line.  O.  H.  Frick,  superintend- 
ent of  the  LaCrosse  division  at  Portage, 
Wis.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  combined  division  with  head- 
quarters at  LaCrosse.  The  Iowa  & 
Minnesota  division  and  the  Southern 
Minnesota  division  have  been  combined 
and  will  be  known  as  the  Iowa  &  South- 
ern Minnesota  division,  905  miles  of 
line.  G.  A.  Van  Dyke,  superintendent 
of  the  Southern  Minnesota  division,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
combined  division  with  headquarters  as 
before  at  Austin,  Minn.  M.  T.  Skewes, 
superintendent  of  the  Iowa  &  Minne- 
sota  division   and   the    River  division. 


with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Iowa  &  Southern  Minnesota  divi- 
sion with  headquarters  at  Austin. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment: The  Salt  Lake  division  has  been 
extended  to  Daggett,  Cal.  A.  L.  Coey 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
this  division,  with  headquarters  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  W.  H.  Smith  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent,  Los  Angeles 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Los  An- 
geles. 

H.  R.  Lake,  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Santa  Fe  Lines,  has 
been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  transportation  with  headquarters  as 
before  at  Chicago. 

The  jurisdiction  of  C.  E.  Maxfield, 
superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  division 
of  the  Nickel  Plate,  has  been  extended 


to  include  the  Buffalo  division,  following 
the  resignation  of  E.  J.  Parrish.  Mr. 
Maxfield's  headquarters  has  been  moved 
from  Cleveland  to  Conneaut,  Ohio.  P. 
L.  Peffer  and  C.  H.  Lee  have  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendents  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland  divisions,  with 
headquarters  at  Buffalo  and  Cleveland, 
respectively. 

The  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Pocatello  terminal  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  has  been  abolished,  and  supervision 
of  the  yard  and  the  passenger  and 
freight  stations  has  been  assumed  by  R. 
A.  Pierce,  general  superintendent  with 
headquarters  at  Pocatello. 

The  Northern  Pacific  announces  that 
W.  P.  Stapleton,  agricultural  develop- 
ment agent  at  Spokane,  has  been  ap- 
pointed western  agricultural  develop- 
ment agent  with  headquarters  at  Seattle. 
Mr.  Stapleton  succeeds  E.  F.  Benson, 
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retired  after  32  years  in  the  service  of 
the  company. 

B.  E.  Dewey,  assistant  superintendent 
of  car  service  of  the  Pullman  Company, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
car  service  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, succeeding  Palmer  L.  Randall,  de- 
ceased. 

A.  R.  Miller,  freight  trainmaster  of 
the  St.  Louis  terminal  division  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  that  division  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  St.  Louis,  suc- 
ceeding W.  R.  Petty,  deceased. 

J.  W.  Davin,  assistant  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent,  transportation,  with 
headquarters  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Financial  &  Legal 

Kenneth  F.  Burgess,  general  solicitor 
of  the  Burlington  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  has  resigned  to  become  a  part- 
ner in  the  law  firm  of  Cutting,  Moore  & 
Sidley,  Chicago,  and  general  counsel  of 
the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Walter 
McFarland,  general  attorney  of  the  Bur- 
lington, will  have  charge  of  commerce 
matters  succeeding  Mr.  Burgess  in  his 
duties.    Eldon  M.  Martin  has  been  ap- 


pointed assistant  general  attorney  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago. 

E.  L.  Potter,  auditor  of  miscellaneous 
accounts  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  has 
been  appointed  auditor  of  disbursements, 
succeeding  H.  T.  Fisher,  deceased.  C. 
S.  Foshee,  assistant  auditor  of  disburse- 
ments, succeeds  Mr.  Potter.  A.  R.  Hard- 
wick  succeeds  Mr.  Foshee.  All  have 
headquarters  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

C.  F.  Impey,  assistant  land  commis- 
sioner of  the  Southern  Pacific  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  has  been 
appointed  land  commissioner  with  the 
same  headquarters,  succeeding  B.  A. 
McAllaster,  retired  after  more  than  S3 
years'  railway  service. 

William  Buford  Carlile,  wartime  post- 
master of  Chicago  from  1917  to  1921, 
has  been  appointed  general  development 
officer  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
with  headquarters  in  the  Peoples  Gas 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

C.  T.  Leight,  assistant  to  general 
auditor  of  the  Western  Maryland,  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  auditor,  succeeding  F. 
C.  Uhlman,  deceased. 

E.  E.  Fairweather,  counsel  for  the 
Canadian  National  with  headquarters 
at  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  general 
executive  assistant  also. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

The  Burlington  announces  that  E.  F. 
Hasbrook,  assistant  purchasing  agent, 
has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeed- 
ing J.  R.  Haynes,  deceased.  J.  P.  Blum 
succeeds  Mr.  Hasbrook. 

William  F.  Niehaus  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  M-K-T  Lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis. 


Traffic 

The  M-K-T  Lines  has  established  the 
office  of  freight  traffic  manager  in  Texas 
to  handle  the  increasing  amount  of  traf- 
fic originating  or  destined  to  points  in 
that  state  and  the  Southwest.  Joseph 
F.  Garvin,  freight  traffic  manager  at  St. 
Louis,  has  been  transferred  to  this 
newly  created  position  with  headquar- 
ters at  Dallas.  Ralph  C.  Trovillion, 
general  freight  agent  at  St.  Louis,  has 
been  appointed  freight  traffic  manager 
with  the  same  headquarters.  D.  J.  Col- 
lins, assistant  general  freight  agent,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Trovillion.  H.  F.  Klocker 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis. 


A  NEW  ERA 


in  passenger  car  equipment  is  definitely  indi- 
cated by  continued  specification  and  purchases 
of  accessories  designed  to  create  a  more  favor- 
able impression  upon  passengers. 

OF  ALL  IMPROVEMENTS  CONTRIBUT- 
ING TO  RIDING  COMFORTON  MODERN 
TRAINS,  HALE  &  KILBURN  ROTATING 
AND  RECLINING  CHAIRS  ARE  MOST 
CONSPICUOUS. 

Ask  us  for  complete  information  about  this  equipment. 


HALE  &  KILBURN  SEATS 


A  better  seat  for  every  type  of  modern   transportation  service 

HALE  &  KILBURN  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Work*.  1800  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia 


SALES  OFFICES 


HaJe  &  Kilburn  Co.,  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 
H.  M  -  Euler,  S3  First  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Frank  M.  Bodler,  903  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


E.  A.  Thornwell,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta 
W.  L.  Jefferie«,  Jr.,  Mutual  Bldg.,  Richmond 
W.    D.    Jenkins,    Praetorian    Bldg.,    Dallas,  Texas 
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J.  J.  Koch,  assistant  to  the  general 
traffic  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  retired  from 
active  service,  March  1,  after  more  than 
52  years'  service. 

The  jurisdiction  of  George  L  Alley, 
general  baggage  agent  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  with 
headquarters  at  Omaha,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  the  Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  and  the 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. 

W.  J.  Sheridan,  general  western 
freight  agent  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  with  headquarters  at 
Buffalo,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent  with  the  same 
headquarters,  succeeding  George  A. 
Bowman,  retired.  The  position  former- 
ly held  by  Mr.  Sheridan  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

William  A.  Watson  has  been  ap- 
pointed foreign  freight  agent  for  the 
Canadian  National  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

Edward  Rutherford,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  agent  of  the 
freight  department  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific at  New  York. 


Mechanical 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  made  the 
following  changes  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment: G.  T.  Callender,  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Joplin  and  White  River 
divisions  with  headquarters  at  Nevada, 
Mo.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Cen- 
tral Kansas  and  Wichita  divisions  with 
headquarters  at  Osawatomie,  Kan.,  suc- 
ceeding E.  R.  Hanna  and  G.  Schepp 
who  had  headquarters  at  Osawatomie 
and  Wichita,  respectively.  Mr.  Schepp 
succeeds  Mr.  Callender,  and  Mr.  Hanna 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Arkansas 
division  with  headquarters  at  Little 
Rock.  He  succeeds  H.  W.  Reinhardt, 
resigned  to  become  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at 
Oelwein,  Iowa. 


Civil 

The  Union  Pacific  announces  that  the 
maintenance  of  way  department,  Los 
Angeles  division,  has  been  combined 
with  the  engineering  department  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  R.  L.  Adamson,  chief 
engineer.  The  position  of  division  engi- 
neer, Los  Angeles  division,  has  been 
abolished. 

J.  L.  Kirby  has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer,  maintenance  of  way,  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  with  headquarters 
at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  position  of  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way,  formerly  held 
by  Mr.  Kirby,  has  been  abolished. 

The  Southern  Pacific  announces  the 


appointment  of  R.  D.  Moore  as  signal 
engineer,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  succeeding  W.  E.  Boland,  re- 
signed to  engage  in  private  business. 


Obituary 

Joseph  R.  Haynes,  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Burlington,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  died  in  that  city,  February  20. 
Mr.  Haynes  had  been  with  the  Burling- 
ton for  44  years.  He  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago, December  29,  1868,  and  started  his 
railway  career  as  an  office  boy  in  the 
purchasing  department  of  the  Burling- 
ton. He  had  been  purchasing  agent 
since  September,  1928. 

Richard  Montfort,  consulting  engineer 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  with  head- 
quarters at  Louisville,  died  at  Atlantic 
City,  February  7,  aged  75.  Mr.  Mont- 
fort had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  for  more  than 
50  years. 

D.  W.  Cook,  a  director  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Frie,  died  at  Phoenix.  Feb- 
ruary 10,  aged  (u. 

Albert  M.  Hicks,  who  was  connected 
with  the  Hicks  Locomotive  &  Car  Co., 
Chicago,  until  he  retired  in  1909,  died  in 
Taylorville,  111.,  February  5. 

Warren  B.  Kniskern,  former  passen- 
ger  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.. 
February  20,  aged  79.  Mr.  Kniskern 
retired  in  1910  after  41  years'  railway 
service. 

Harry  P.  Readmon,  for  the  past  12 
years  purchasing  agent  of  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  New  York,  died 
February  26,  aged  53. 

William  G.  Wescoat,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Wabash  at  St. 
Louis,  died  at  his  home  in  University 
City,  Mo.,  February  5.  Mr.  Wescoat 
had  been  on  a  leave  of  absence  since 
June,  1930,  because  of  ill  health. 

Benjamin  C.  Prince,  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  with 
headquarters  at  Norfolk,  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, February  11,  aged  53. 

Hamilton  A.  West,  vice  president  of 
the  International  Creosoting  &  Con- 
struction Co.,  Galveston,  died  in  that 
city,  February  20. 

Edward  Gagel,  retired  chief  engineer 
of  the  New  Haven  Lines,  died  at  his 
home  in  West  Haven,  Conn.,  February 
12.  aged  72. 

R.  H.  Carleton,  assistant  general 
auditor  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  at  Ro- 
chester, Minn.,  February  17,  aged  50. 

Frank  E.  Webster,  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  in 
that  city,  February  11,  aged  51. 

William  J.  Haylow,  superintendent  of 


transportation  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville with  headquarters  at  Louisville, 
died  in  that  city  March  1,  aged  72.  Mr. 
Haylow  started  railway  work  in  1876 
as  a  telegrapher  on  the  Michigan 
Central. 

A.  Hunter  Boyd,  Jr.,  general  attorney 
for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  died  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
February  27,  aged  52. 

Walter  E.  Martin,  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 
died  in  that  city,  February  25. 

W.  R.  Petty,  superintendent  of  the 
St.  Louis  terminal  division  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  died  in  that  city,  February  25, 
aged  50. 

Frank  H.  McGuigan,  former  vice 
president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  died  at 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  March  3.  aged  81. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

has  formed  a  railway  engineering  de- 
partment at  Pittsburgh  by  grouping  the 
railway  equipment  and  railway  motor 
engineering  departments,  the  railway 
engineering  division  of  the  general  en- 
gineering department,  the  traction  and 
mining  division  of  the  control  engineer- 
ing department,  the  overhard  line  mate- 
rial section  of  the  supply  engineering 
department,  and  the  trolley  design  sec- 
tion of  the  gearing  engineering  depart- 
ment. Frederick  Urban,  assistant  to  the 
vice  president,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  new  department;  Francis 
E.  Wynne,  manager  of  the  railway 
equipment  engineering  department,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  man- 
ager; Claude  Bethel,  manager  of  the 
railway  motor  engineering  division,  has 
been  appointed  division  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  equipment  and  control 
division ;  Sidney  B.  Cooper,  manager  of 
the  control  engineering  department,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  division  engi- 
neer on  control;  Lloyd  J.  Hibbard.  spe- 
cial engineer  in  general  sales,  has  been 
appointed  special  engineer. 

William  C.  Dickerman,  president  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  has  been 
elected  chairman  also  of  the  Ames 
Pump  Company,  Inc.,  a  division  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.  David  T. 
Williams,  assistant  to  the  vice  president 
in  charge  of  engineering  of  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Co.,  has  been  elected 
president  and  a  director  of  the  Ames 
Pump  Co.,  Inc.  John  D.  Finn,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 
has  been  appointed  secretary  also  of  the 
Ames  Pump  Co.  All  have  headquarters 
in  New  York. 

Ward  G.  Day  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict manager  of  Fairmont  Railway 
Motors,  Inc.  with  headquarters  at  1218 
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Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  succeeding  Lee 
R.  Payton,  deceased. 

W.  A.  McCallum  has  resigned  as 
president  and  managing  director  of  the 
Economy  Railway  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  has  been  appointed  president  and 
managing  director  of  the  Reliance  Rail- 
way Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  712  Railway 
Exchange  Bldg.,  Montreal.  This  com- 
pany has  the  sole  manufacturing  and 
selling  rights  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  Economy  tender  water 
level  indicator. 

L.  R.  Conolly,  sales  engineer  of  the 
MacLean-Fogg  Lock  Nut  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  given  leave  of  absence  to  serve 
as  representative  of  the  department  of 
exhibits,  Chicago  World's  Fair  Centen- 
nial in  1933. 

W.  R.  Toppan,  who  has  been  iden- 
tified with  railroad  water  treatment  for 
22  years,  has  joined  the  Permutit  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  water  treating 
equipment.  Although  for  the  past  few 
years  Mr.  Toppan  has  been  engaged  in 
other  work,  he  brings  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience to  his  new  connection.  His 
headquarters  is  at  the  main  office  of  the 
Permutit  Company,  440  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York. 

R.  C.  Vilas,  president  of  the  Pyle-Na- 


tional  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  is  succeeded 
by  L.  H.  Vilas,  his  brother.  William 
Miller,  vice  president,  has  been  elected 
senior  vice  president;  J.  A.  Amos,  vice 
president,  has  been  elected  general  man- 
ager also.  Crawford  P.  McGinnis,  has 
been  appointed  district  sales  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  territory  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Hobart  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

Jesse  V.  Honeycutt,  sales  agent  in 
New  York  for  frogs,  switches  and  rail- 
road material,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  sales,  frogs  and  switches,  for 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Bethlehem.  He  succeeds 
Neil  E.  Salsich,  resigned. 

The  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co., 
St.  Paul,  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  the  Dominion  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  have  formed  the  Domin- 
ion Hoist  &  Shovel  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  subsidi- 
ary, to  manufacture  and  sell  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  former  company  in  Canada 
and  the  British  Empire. 

F.  P.  Brent,  controller  of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Co.  has  been  appointed 
controller  also  of  the  Mcintosh  &  Sey- 
mour Corpn.,  with  headquarters  as  be- 
fore in  New  York. 


D.  C.  Prince  has  been  appointed  engi- 
neer of  the  switchgear  department  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  appointment  includes  super- 
vision of  switchgear  research  activities 
at  Schenectady. 

Ray  V.  Clute,  who  has  been  associ- 
ated wit'h  the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Co. 
since  1916,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  cedar  pole  sales  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago. 

H.  C.  Beaver,  formerly  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Rolls  Royce  Co.  of 
America,  has  been  appointed  a  vice 
president  of  the  Worthington  Pump  & 
Machinery  Corpn.,  New  York.  Mr. 
Beaver  will  devote  his  time  principally 
to  the  administration  of  the  sales  de- 
partment. E.  E.  Yake  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  president.  The  company 
has  moved  its  St.  Louis  district  sales 
office  to  1703  Ambassador  Bldg. 

The  Truscon  Steel  Co.  has  moved  its 
office  in  Minneapolis  from  611  Metro- 
politan Bank  Bldg.  to  344  Baker  Bldg. 

The  Corley-DeWolfe  Co.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  has  appointed  the  Great  Lakes 
Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  its  agent  for  rail- 
roads and  industries  in  that  district. 

W.  W.  Hancock,  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Donner  Steel  Co.,  has  been 


^HECK  the  records  of 
1930  and  you  will  find  that 
of  the  58,000  locomotives 
operated  during  the  year, 
those  experiencing  the  least 
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appointed  secretary  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corpn.,  Youngs- 
town,  succeeding  Richard  Jones,  Jr. 

R.  M.  Chester  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Neely  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  Bucyrus-Erie  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  purchased  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Monighan  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, and  will  operate  it  as  a  separate  unit  under  the  present 
management. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Atlas 
Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Ewald  Iron  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  appointed  W.  J. 
Roehl  its  representative  in  the  St.  Louis  territory  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Paul  Brown  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

Charles  S.  Bilyeu  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  struc- 
tural steel  department  of  the  Robert  W.  Hunt  Co.,  Chicago, 
succeeding  W.  T.  Reeves,  appointed  consulting  engineer  of 
the  structural  department. 
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70  years  on  the  railroads 


Intimate  knowledge  of 
Transportation  problems 
and  requirements .  .  .  the 
basis  upon  which  the 
Johns- Manville  prod- 
ucts have  been  designed 
and    manufactured  .  .  . 

FOR  more  than  70  years  Johns- 
Man  ville's  manufacturing  facil- 
ities and  engineering  skill  have  heen 
working  for  the  railroads. 

Refrigeration  car  insulation  which 
permits  the  shipment  of  perishahle 
lading  from  coast  to  coast  has  heen 
perfected... the  modern  comfort  of 
steel  passenger  cars  has  heen  made 
possihle  by  special  insulation  which 
maintains  uniform  temperature  and 
reduces  noise  to  a  minimum... pack- 


ings have  heen  improved  and  stand- 
ardized...acoustical  treatment  has 
been  developed  for  dining  cars  and 
de  luxe  equipment  and  for  dispatch- 
ers' offices  and  station  dining  and 
waiting  rooms. 

Johns-Manville  service  to  trans- 
portation has  not  stopped  here.  In 
order  that  the  greatest  economy  and 
efficiency  may  be  derived  by  the  use 
of  these  products,  Johns-Manville 
m  am t ains  a  st  affof  engineers  who  know 
railroading. .  .who  know  cars  and  loco- 
motives, round  houses  and  repair  shops. 

These  men  interpret  the  railroads' 
needs  to  the  Johns-Manville  design- 
ing staffs,  development  laboratories 
and  manufacturing  departments. 
Their  advice  and  cooperation  have 


been  freely  drawn  upon  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Johns-Manville  products.  This 
staff  of  engineers  are  located  at  strate- 
gic points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  are  at  your  service. 
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Locomotives  of  A  Century,  David  F.  Crawford 

The    Associate    Editor    of    Transportation    Tells    An  Interesting 
Story  of  the  Developments  in  Motive  Power  for 
.100  Years.    The  Baldwin  Centenary. 
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Hours  and  Much  Money,  Particularly  in  Making 
Over  Wheels  and  Axles  in  the  Shops. 

The  Meaning  of  Lateral  Motion,  Staff  Article 

Clearing  Up  a  Mystery  in  Car  Building  That  Caused  Much  Trouble 
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Emphasizing  in  These  Times. 
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No.  4 


One  Hundred  Years 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of 
a  hundred  years  of  locomotive 
building  in  this  country,  and 
realizing  that  this  industry  has  been 
and  is  so  overwhelmingly  important 
in  the  development  of  the  Nation, 
one  is  bound  to  wonder  what  might 
have  been  the  situation  today  if  Old 
Ironsides  had  not  been  conceived  in 
Lodge  Alley,  Philadelphia,  by  Mathias 
Baldwin. 

Reading  the  story  of  those  times, 
presented  in  this  issue  by  David  Craw- 
ford, eminent  engineer  and  designer, 
one  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed,  as 
indeed  we  are  pretty  frequently  im- 
pressed in  most  of  the  affairs  of  life, 
by  the  fact  that  great  achievements 
come  so  often  from  small  and  insig- 
nificant beginnings. 

It  seems  to  us,  in  reading  this 
really  thrilling  tale  of  Mathias  Bald- 
win and  his  work,  that  Philadelphia, 
a  city  of  historic  interest,  with  monu- 
ments commemorating  the  work  of 
patriots,  might  well  mark  fittingly  for 
future  generations,  the  place  where 
this  man  toiled  to  such  great  and 
lasting  purposes.  His  life  and  his 
work  should  be  made  familiar  to 
every  student  in  the  land.  Certainly, 
it  will  never  be  forgotten. 


According  to  present  announce- 
ments only  two  meetings  are  to  be 
held  in  May:  the  Signal  Section, 
A.  R.  A.,  May  12-13,  Hotel  Roosevelt. 
New  York,  and  Division  VI,  Pur- 
chases and  Stores,  May  19-21,  Hilt- 
more  Hotel,  Atlanta. 
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MORE  POWER 

for  the 

SAME  WEIGHT 


Maximum 
Draw  Bar  Horse  Power 
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248,000  Pounds 


11  CLASS 


IMPHOVEO 


248,000  Pounds 


This  chart  shows  the 

INCREASE  IN  HORSE  POWER 

that  has  been  made 
possible  with  the 

SAME  DRIVING  WHEEL  WEIGHT 

by  the  development  of  the 
Super-Power  Locomotive. 

Super-Power  Locomotives  are 
capable  of  delivering  maximum 
draw  bar  horse  power  per  unit 
of  weight  —  making  possible 
increased  train  speed  together 
with  increased  train  tonnage 
and   great  economy  in  fuel. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 


Incorporated 


LIMA 


OHIO 


The  South  Carolina,  Double-Ender. 

By 

David  F1.  Crawford 


When  Matthias  Baldwin  open- 
ed a  machine  shop  in  Coffee 
House  Alley,  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  few  per- 
sons in  Philadelphia  gave  it  a  thought. 
There  was  no  public  demonstration, 
which  was  not  at  all  peculiar  under 
the  circumstances,  no  (me  in  the  na- 
tion's first  capital  having  the  faintest 
idea — how  could  they? — that  the  in- 
conspicuous undertaking  of  an  ob- 
scure young  man  was  one  day  to  have 
an  honored  place  well  up  toward  the 
top  in  the  history  of  America. 

Drapers,  which  was  what  dry 
goods  dealers  were  called  in  those 
faraway  times,  and  binders  of  books 
were  interested  because  Baldwin,  and 
David  Mason,  his  partner  for  a  while, 
were  going  to  manufacture  two  ar- 
ticles much  needed  just  then :  tools 
for  the  binders,  and  cylinders  for 
printing  on  calico,  a  kind  of  cotton 
cloth  very  much  in  vogue  just  then 
among  the  hoopskirt  wearers,  and, 
for  that  matter,  still  popular,  although 


the  per  capita  consumption  is  smaller. 

Young  Baldwin  had  learned  the 
jeweler's  trade  at  some  place  not  re- 
corded in  history,  and  had  started  his 
working  career  with  a  firm  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1817  when  he  was  about 
22  years  old.  Two  years  afterward 
he  opened  a  shop  on  his  own  account, 
but  it  did  not  last  long.  The  demand 
for  jewelry  was  nothing  to  write 
home  about.  This  depression  led  to 
a  partnership  with  .Mason,  who  was 
a  machinist,  to  produce  the  things  de- 
scribed, an  association  proving  so 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  both  that 
more  space  was  needed.  Accordingly 
they  moved  from  Coffee  House  Al- 
ley to  a  shop  in  Minor  street,  below 
Sixth,  and  still  later  to  a  shop  in 
Lodge  Alley  where  great  things  were 
to  be  done. 

This  was  about  1825.  Philadelphia 
wasn't  much  of  a  town  then.  The 
census  of  1850  gave  it  only  120,000 
population,  and  it  achieved  that  rec- 
ord, as  history  shows,  by  annexing 


everything  outside  New  Jersey.  But 
it  grew  rapidly.  It  must  have  had 
ambitious,  enterprising  business  men. 
It  must  have  built  up  a  rather  in- 
teresting intelligentsia,  because  books 
were  much  in  demand;  whether  in- 
creasing calico  sales  were  or  were  not 
a  proof  of  culture  is  scarcely  worth 
discussing  here.  The  solemn  and 
very  important  fact  is  that  both  tools 
for  book-binding  and  cylinders  for 
calico  printing  were  so  urgently 
needed  that  Baldwin  &  Mason  had 
to  have  more  power  in  their  plant. 

So,  while  you  may  imagine  we  have 
been  beating  around  the  bush  for  no 
good  purpose,  the  most  casual  reader 
ougbt  to  realize  by  this  time  that  if 
the  cultured  Philadelphians  of  1825, 
and  the  hoopskirted  part  of  the 
population,  cultured  or  dumb,  (and 
you  never  can  tell),  had  not  been 
pretty  good  buyers  the  demand  for 
power  would  not  have  been  created  ; 
if  this  had  not  happened  Baldwin  & 
Mason    never    would    have  looked 
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a  1)  o  u  t  for  a  stationary  engine, 
Matthias  would  not  have  rigged  up 
his  successful  little  plant,  and  if  he 
had  not  done  this,  well,  goodness 
only  knows  when  a  start  would  have 
been  made  on  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  urgent 
need  of  increased  power;  the  unsatis- 
factory experience  the  two  men  had 
with  a  stationary  engine  they  had 
purchased,  and  .Matthias  Baldwin's 
determination  to  design  and  build  one 
himself — these  were  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led,  eventual- 
ly, to  a  widespread  demand 
for  stationary  engines  for  oth- 
er kinds  of  manufacturing. 

Baldwin's  success  in  sup- 
plying the  market  for  his 
products  caused  him  to  think 
more  and  more  about  building 
locomotives  for  railroads  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  a  sub- 
ject just  then  beginning  to  stir 
up  a  good  bit  of  talk. 

England  had  sent  over  a  few  loco- 
motives but  these,  as  subsequent  ex- 
perience proved,  were  not  fitted  for 
service  in  a  land  where  grades  and 
curves  were  problems  for  engineers 
to  overcome.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  day.  built  in  our  own 
fair  land,  at  the  West  Point  Foundry 
in  New  York,  had  itself  failed  to 
perform  properly. 

Then  it  was  that  Baldwin,  respond- 
ing to  a  public  request,  built  a  small 
locomotive  for  exhibition  purposes. 
This  be  did  with  only  the  published 
descriptions  and  sketches  of  locomo- 
tives which  had  taken  part  in  the 
Rainhill  competition  in  England,  the 
competition  in  which  Stephenson  had 
won  £  500  with  his  famous  little 
Rocket.  The  locomotive  Baldwin 
produced  was  shown  for  the  first  time 
in  operation.  April  25,  1  S3 1 ,  on  a 
circular  track  made  of  pine  boards 
faced  with  hoop  iron,  in  the  rooms 


of   the   first    Philadelphia  Museum. 

The  success  of  this  venture  led  to 
Baldwin's  receiving  an  order,  in  the 
same  year,  for  a  locomotive  for  the 
Philadelphia,  Germantown  &  Norris- 
town  Railroad,  whose  six-mile  line  to 
Germantown  had  been  operated  by 
horse  power.  Not  long  afterward, 
overcoming  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties,  he  built  another  locomo- 
tive for  the  Camden  &  Am  boy  Rail- 
road. This  was  Old  Ironsides.  It 
was  given  its  road  test  November  23, 
1832,  and  went  into  regular 
service  shortly  afterward.  The 
company's  advertisement,  ap- 
pearing a  few  days  later, 
shows  how  gratifying  it  was 
for  the-  passenger  department, 
although  the  time-card  and  its 
promises  do  seem  a  trifle  in- 
definite in  contrast  with  those 
of  the  present  day.  W  eather 
had  much  to  do  with  schedules 
in  those  times. 

It  would  be  a  pretty  poor 
if.  at  this  point,  we  neglected 
to  say  that  while  the  price  of  Old 
Ironsides  was  to  have  been  $4,000  the 
railroad  company  reneged  on  the  con- 
tract, and  settled  finally  by  paying 
only  $3,500.  all  of  which  reminds  us 
of  something  or  other  much  closer 
to  modern  times. 

So  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  Baldwin  Locomotive  W  orks. 
Nothing  but  bis  keen  interest  in  the 
subject,  an  interest  he  seemed  unwill- 
ing to  relinquish,  led  Matthias  to  con- 
tinue building  locomotives.  J I  is  part- 
ner, Mason,  had  gone  into  other  busi- 
ness for  himself.  His  experiences 
with  the  Camden  «!y  Amboy  outfit 
had  discouraged  him.  Never,  he  de- 
clared, would  he  build  another  loco- 
motive. But.  fortunately  for  the 
whole  country  as  for  Baldwin  and  his 


story 


descendants,  new  ideas  began  to  as- 
sume tangible  form.  Further  experi- 
ments were  urging  him  on  to  more 
accomplishment.  The  Charleston  & 
Hamburg  wanted  an  engine. 

Baldwin  then  went  to  work  in 
earnest.  English  locomotives  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state  were  inspect- 
ed. By  1S34  he  had  built  half  a 
dozen  that  did  better  work.  To  de- 
scribe them  here  would  exceed  space 
limitations.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
nation's  imperishable  history.  It  will 
be  enough  to  say  that  because  of  his 
tenacity,  his  keen  intelligence,  deter- 
mination, persistence,  and  whatever 
other  qualities  are  needed  to  make 
up  the  ideal  founder  of  a  great  indus- 
try. America  today  has  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works.  Doubtless  for  the 
same  reason,  giving  credit  where  it 
should  go,  we  have  others.  Matthias 
Baldwin  set  the  pace.  He  ran  the 
course.  'He  proved  himself  an  ideal 
citizen. 

As  a  technical  man,  deep  in  his 
problems,  seeking  the  answers  to 
some  the  world  had  not  yet  encoun- 
tered, it  is  extremely  doubtful  wheth- 
er Baldwin  ever  gave  a  thought  to 
the  tremendous  effects  upon  the  whole 
country  certain  to  follow  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  labor.  It  may  be  that  he 
had  a  vision  of  the  future,  as  did 
(  Miver  Evans,  another  Philadelphian 
of  whom  more  is  to  be  said  presently, 
but  if  so  he  left  no  indication  of  it 
behind  him.  He  may  have  thought  of 
a  day  when  railroads  would  span  the 
continent,  but  so  little  was  known  of 
the  land  and  its  possibilities  in  1X30 
that  such  a  vision  would  have  been 
held  in  poor  respect.  Even  Oliver 
Evans,  the  reckless  prophet  of  his 
day.  thought  only  of  the  future  time 
when  it  might  be  that  people  would 
travel  15  miles  an  hour  between  New 
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York  and  Washington.  And  solemn- 
faced  scientific  gents  smiled  and  put 
fingers  to  their  heads  where  brains 
were  supposed  to  be  concealed. 

And  now,  before  plunging  into  the 
history  of  locomotives  of  a  hundred 
years,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire, 
as  gently  as  may  be,  how  much  does 
the  well  known  Average  Man  get  out 
of  all  this  ?  Locomotives  are  such 
commonplace  things.  So  are  railroad 
trains.  In  a  noisy,  rushing  world  of 
railroads,  automobiles,  buses,  trucks, 
airplanes,  dirigibles,  fast  steamships, 
the  racial  tendency  of  millions  to 
travel  speedily  somewhere  from 
wherever  they  are — how  many  ever 
think,  even  for  a  moment,  about  what 
the  American  continent  might  be  to- 
day if  railroads  had  not  come  along, 
if  George  Stephenson,  .Matthias  Bald- 
win, and  others  equally  determined  to 
succeed,  had  not  labored  to  provide 
better  transportation  ? 

The  possibilities  of  steam  for  pow- 
er were  not  discovered  by  these  men. 
We  all  know  this.  Steam  was  attract- 
ing attention  probably  long  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Carriages  pro- 
pelled by  steam  were  written  about 
in  1641.  Some  wise  gentleman  sug- 
gested to  James  Watt  in  1759  that 
steam  might  be  used  to  drive  car- 
riages on  land.  The  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  they  merely  talked.  ( )th- 
ers,  coming  afterward  —  men  like 
Stephenson  and  Baldwin — put  the 
talk  to  work.  We  all  know  the  re- 
sult: speed,  convenience,  comfort, 
safety — provided  one  keeps  off  the 
track.  From  ( )ld  Ironsides,  at  a  com- 
promise cost  of  $3,500,  to  mammoth 
power  plants  on  wheels  costing  twen- 
ty or  twenty-five  times  as  much — 
big  enough  to  carry  Old  Ironsides  on 
the  pilot !  Let  us  consider  carefully 
the  history  of  this  power  that  has 
built  a  nation. 


Oliver  Evans,  as  we  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  was  a  Philadelphian. 
Also,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  suggesting 
and  furthering  land  transportation  by 
mechanical  means,  whose  accomplish- 
ments are  not  often  mentioned.  In 
1779,  Evans  had  greatly  improved  the 
high  pressure  non-condensing  steam 


M.  W.  Baldwin 

engine.  He  had  built  water  tube  boil- 
ers with  multiple  tubes  while  work- 
ing on  machinery  for  flour  mills,  and, 
still  more  interesting,  he  had  designed 
a  steam  carriage  or  wagon.  In  1786 
he  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  exclusive  right  to 
use  his  improvements  for  flour  mills 
and  steam  wagons  in  the  state.  \\  hile 
granting  his  request  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  flour  mill  machinery  the 
committee  ignored  the  steam  wagons, 
thinking  him  insane.  The  Maryland 
legislature,  howeyer.  was  more  rea- 
sonable. On  the  ground  that  '  the 
grant  could  injure  no  one"  it  con- 
ferred upon  Evans,  for  a  term  of  14 


years  after  1787  the  exclusive  right 
to  make  and  use  steam  wagons  in  that 
state.  Then,  as  now,  Maryland  was 
a  small  state,  but  it  had  big  brains 
within  its  borders. 

The  state's  generosity  didn't  help 
Evans,  however.  He  had  no  money, 
and  stock  selling  in  those  days  had 
not  been  developed.  Wall  street  still 
was  far  beyond  the  horizon.  But 
Evans  could  prophecy.    Said  he : 

"I  verily  believe  that  the  time  will 
come  when  carriages  propelled  by 
steam  will  be  in  general  use,  as  well 
as  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  goods,  traveling  at  the  rate 
of  15  miles  an  hour,  or  300  miles  a 
day  on  good  turnpike  roads"  thus  an- 
ticipating the  automotive  transport  of 
today. 

"The  time  will  come,"  said  Evans 
in  1813.  "when  people  will  travel  in 
stages  moved  by  steam  engines  from 
one  city  to  another  almost  as  fast 
as  birds  fly,  15  or  20  miles  an  hour. 
A  carriage  will  set  out  from  Wash- 
ington in  the  morning,  the  passengers 
will  breakfast  in  Baltimore,  dine  at 
Philadelphia,  and  sup  in  New  York 
the  same  day.  To  accomplish  this, 
two  sets  of  railways  will  be  laid,  so 
nearly  level  as  not  in  any  place  to 
deviate  more  than  two  degrees  from 
the  horizontal  line,  made  of  wood  or 
iron  or  smooth  paths  of  broken  stone 
or  gravel,  with  a  rail  to  guide  the 
carriages  so  that  they  may  pass  each 
other  in  different  directions,  and 
travel  by  night  as  well  as  by  day : 
and  the  passengers  will  sleep  in  these 
stages  as  comfortably  as  they  do  now 
in  steam  stage  boats." 

Evans  had  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
bility of  his  ideas  in  1804  by  mov- 
ing a  dredging  machine  he  had  built 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  from  his 
shop,  over  Market  street  to  the 
Schuylkill  River  by  placing  axles  on 
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Old  Ironsides,  Built  in  1882  Cor  the  Phil 
town  .v.   Norrlstown  Kali  road.  Baldwin's 
It  Garc  Good  Service  for  ISO 


wheels  under  it.  and  temporarily  driv- 
ing the  wheels  by  the  steam  engine 
of  the  dredging  machine,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  first  vehicle  ever  propelled 
by  steam  on  land  in  America,  and 
quite  likely  the  first  actually  prac- 
ticable propulsion  on  land  by  steam 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

While  there  is  no  record  that 
Evans  built  a  locomotive  for  railways, 
his  engine  of  the  "grasshopper"  type, 
and  his  boilers  afterward  known  as 
the  Cornish  and  Lancashire  tvpes 
were  used  by  others  for  locomotives. 
Dr.  Ernest  Alban,  the  German  en- 
gineer, commenting  upon  the  high 
pressure  noncondensing  engine,  said  : 
"To  ( Miver  Evans  was  it  reserved  to 
show  the  true  value  of  a  long  known 
principle,  and  to  establish  thereon  a 
new  and  more  simple  method  of  ap- 
plying steam,  a  method  which  will 
remain  an  eternal  memorial  to  the 
introducer." 

Many  steam-driven  vehicles  for  use 
on  common  roads  and  on  rails  had 
been  proposed,  and  some  had  been 
built,  but  it  was  not  until  September 
27,  1825.  that  the  Stockton  &  Dar- 
lington Railway  in  England,  was 
opened  to  public  traffic,  with  Steph- 
enson's Locomotion  No.  1.  The  Liv- 
erpool &  Manchester  Railway  was 
opened  to  public  traffic,  September  15, 
1830,  with  eight  locomotives  built  by 
Stephenson,  similar  to  the  Rocket, 
with  which  he  had  won  the  £  500 
prize  in  the  Rainhill  competition  on 
October  8.  1829.  but  having  horizon- 
tal, instead  of  inclined  cylinders,  with 
the  Northumbrian  leading.  Two  lo- 
comotives, the  America  and  the 
Stourbridge  Lion,  were  imported  to 
the  United  States  in  1829  by  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company, 
the  Stourbridge  Lion  making  the  first 
trip  made  by  a  locomotive  on  this  con- 
tinent on  August  8,  1829.  The  Cam- 
den &  Amboy  Railroad  imported  the 
John  Hull  which  made  its  first  trip 


sdelpMs.,  Germs  n- 
First  I.o<'oinoti\ e. 
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November  12.  1831. 

Just  before  Raid- 
win's  activities  in 
Philadelphia,  several 
locomotives  had  been 
built  in  the  United 
States,  among  them 
t  h  e  Tom  Thumb 
milt  for  Peter  Coop- 
er at  the  Mount 
Clare  shops  in  1830. 
This  was  the  first  lo- 
comotive built  for 
railroad  purposes  in 
America.  The  first 
trip  was  made  Au- 
gust 28.  1830. 

In  1830  the  Best 
Friend  was  built  for 
t  h  e  Charleston  & 
Hamburgh  Railroad,  by  the  West 
Point  Foundry,  Xew  York,  but  it 
was  in  service  only  a  short  time  when 
the  boiler  exploded,  making  the  first 
record  of  a  locomotive  boiler  explo- 
sion in  America.  To  take  the  place 
of  the  Best  Friend,  the  W  est  Point 
was  built  by  the  same  company,  and 
was  put  in  service  in  the  winter  of 
1830.  The  West  Point  Foundry  As- 
sociation built  in  1831.  for  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad  the  South  Carolina. 
This  locomotive  had  a  double  ended 
boiler,  with  the  fire-box  in  the  mid- 
dle, two  smoke  boxes  and  two  smoke 
stacks.  The  fire  door  was  on  the 
side  of  the  fire-box.  Another  loco- 
motive built  by  the  West  Point  Foun- 
dry Association  in  1831.  was  the  De 
Witt  Clinton  for  the  Mohawk  & 
Hudson  Railroad.  This  was  the  first 
locomotive  used  on  a  railroad  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  it  is  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

There  was  competition,  then  as 
now,  in  invention,  design  and  build- 
ing. Indeed,  Alexander  Gordon  in 
'  A  Treatise  on  Elemental  Locomo- 
tion" published  in  1832,  (second  edi- 
tion 1834),  says  that  as  early  as  1828, 
"Inventors  seemed  now  to  have  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse.  Their  multi- 
farious plans,  good  and  bad,  burst 
upon  us  in  quick  succession ;  some  to 
make  a  noise  and  bustle 
for  a  time,  and  some 
merely  to  twinkle  from 
their  obscurity,  and 
vanish  without  leaving 
:i  remembrance  behind." 

From  1830  to  1840 
several  locomotives  of 
radically  different  de- 
signs were  put  in  serv- 
ice, including  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Traveler, 
built  in  1832  by  Davis 
and  Gartner,  York,  Pa., 
for    the    Baltimore  & 


( )hio.  These  locomotives,  with  ver- 
tical boilers,  were  engines  of  the 
grasshopper  type.  The  power  was 
transmitted  to  the  four  connected 
driving  wheels  through  gearing.  The 
exhaust  steam  was  not  discharged 
into  the  stack,  but  against  the  blades 
of  a  fan  to  provide  the  strong  draft 
required  to  burn  anthracite.  Loco- 
motives of  this  type  remained  in 
service  for  many  years. 

A  decided  innovation  was  produced 
by  Baldwin  in  1833-1834  when  he 
built  for  the  Charleston  &  Hamburgh 
Railroad  the  M.  W.  Baldwin.  This 
locomotive  had  two  driving  wheels 
set  back  of  the  firebox,  and  four 
carrying  wheels  in  front  of  the  fire 
box  arranged  as  a  four-wheel  swiv- 
eling  truck  or  bogie,  this  being  the 
first  use  of  the  device.  In  luigland, 
George  Forrester  &  Co.  of  Liverpool, 
built  in  1834  a  locomotive  of  novel 
design,  having  six  wheels,  two  large 
driving  wheels  in  the  center,  and 
smaller  carrying  wheels  in  front  and 
back.  The  use  of  this  type  became 
quite  general  abroad,  and  many  lo- 
comotives of  this  style  were  built  and 
their  use  continued  for  many  years. 
These  included  the  famous  North 
Star  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
built  in  1S37.  The  driving  wheels 
were  seven  feet  in  diameter,  cylinders 
16  inches  diameter  and  18  inches 
stroke.  It  was  put  in  service  in  Jan- 
uary. 1838.  and  withdrawn  in  De- 
cember, 1870.  after  running  429.000 
miles. 

A  patent  for  a  "traction  increaser" 
was  issued  to  E.  L.  Miller  in  1834. 
This  device  permitted  the  transfer  of 
a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  tender  to 
the  rear  of  the  locomotive,  thus  in- 
creasing the  weight  on  the  driving 
wheels.  It  was  introduced  on  a  lo- 
comotive for  the  Philadelphia  & 
Trenton  Railroad  by  Baldwin,  who 
later  purchased  the  Miller  patents. 


W.  Bsldwla,  Itullt  in  1888,  With  a  Four- 
Wheel  Swlvellnje  Truck  or  Bogie. 
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The  first  locomotive  of  what  is 
now  designated  as  the  American  type 
appeared  in  1836.  This  had  four 
driving  wheels  and  four  truck  wheels. 
It  was  designed  and  patented  by 
Henry  R.  Campbell,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Philadelphia.  Germantown  & 
Norristown  Rail- 
road,  and  built  by 
James  Brooks  of 
Philadelphia.  Only 
elliptical  springs 
were  placed  over 
each  driving  box,  no 
equalizer  being  pro- 
vided. A  locomotive 
with  wheel  arrange- 
m  e  n  t  similar  to 
Campbell's  eight 
wheel,  was  built  in 
1837  by  Eastwick  & 
Harrison  of  Phila- 
delphia who  added 
the  equalizers  for  the 
driving  wheels,  thus 
producing  the  type 
so  extensively  used 
in  the  United  States. 
The  locomotive 
weighed  28,364 
pounds  with  17,888 
on  the  driving 
wheels,  cylinders  12 
inches  diameter  and 
18  inches  stroke, 
driving  wheels  44 
inches  diameter, 
steam  pressure  90 
pounds,  tractive 
force  4,500  pounds. 

Not  withstanding 
the  successful  dem- 
onstration of  the 
feasibility  of  rail- 
ways, the  literature 
of  the  period  is  re- 
plete with  accounts 
of  discussions,  and 
hearings  by  legisla- 
tures and  parlia- 
ments, as  to  the 
relative  merits  of 
canals,  animals,  rail- 
ways and  steam  carriages  for  trans- 
portion,  generally  favoring  the  two 
modes  first  named.  The  situation  of 
the  railways  toward  the  end  of  this 
decade  is  shown  by  the  announcement 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad, 
now  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road System,  dated  January  28,  1838. 

To  tell  the  impatient  traveler  of  to- 
day that  he  would  arrive  at  his  des- 
tination "before  dark"  would  scarce- 
ly be  considered  satisfactory.  At 
present  the  time  of  the  faster  trains 
between  Chambersburg  and  Harris- 
burg,  51.6  miles,  is  one  hour  18  min- 
utes ;  between  Harrisburg  and  Lan- 
caster, 35.8  miles,  38  minutes,  and 


between  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia, 
68.1  miles,  one  hour  and  24  minutes. 
W  hile  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  time 
given  for  1838  included  many  stops, 
the  difference  in  the  time  required  to 
make  the  journey,  then  and  now,  is 
noteworthy. 


Cumberland 


Rail  Road. 
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ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  FEBRU 
the  regular  train  of  PASSENGER 

commence  running  daily  as  follows  : 


ARY  NEXT, 
CARS  "ill 


Leave    {Jhambernburf/ at  / 
arrive  at  Harrisburg  at  S 
Philadelphia  before**)  1».  31 


our 
al 


o'clock  in 
Lancaster 


ac  tn< 
at  12— 


and  at 


Returning  it  will  leave  Harrisburg  as  soon  as 
Cars  from  Philadelphia  arrive,  about  Jive  o'clock  in 
evening,  and  arrive  a(  Oiainbersburg  at  ten  I*.  M. 


Un- 
tlie 


OCT* 


It  is  expected  that  this  Train  will  in  a  short 
time  leave  Philadelphia  al  sir  instead  of  tight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  then  arrive 
dark  of  the  same  day. 


at  Cjiambersburg  befort 


There  will  also  be  a  daily  line  of  FREIGHT 
CARS  from  Chambersburg  to  Harrisburg  and  baek, 
which  will  carry  produce  &  Merchandize  to  and  from 
those  places  in  the  most  safe,  cheap  and  expeditious 

T.  O.  M'CuUoh, 

Pres'l  Cumb.  V.  It,  II 

■2~>th  January ,  l*:{s. 


On  October  31,  1837,  in  the  Balti- 
more Chronicle,  the  following  an- 
nouncement is  made :  "The  cars  in- 
tended for  night  traveling  between 
this  city  and  Philadelphia,  which  af- 
ford berths  for  24  persons  in  each, 
will  be  placed  on  the  road,  and  used 
for  the  first  time  tonight." 

Although  facing  many  kinds  of 
opposition,  progress  in  railway  build- 
ing, and  in  locomotive  inventions  and 
development  continued  throughout 
the  decade.  1840  to  1850,  with  the 
American  type  predominating  in  the 
United  States  and  the  North  Star 
type  in  most  favor  in  Europe. 

The  demand  for  increased  power 


led  Baldwin  to  build  in  1842  a  loco- 
motive having  six  driving  wheels 
connected,  two  back  of  the  fire  box 
with  bearings  fixed  to  the  frame,  and 
the  four  wheels  in  front  of  the  fire 
box,  combined  into  a  flexible  truck, 
with  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the 
axle  boxes  and  the 
connecting  rod  at- 
tachments to  permit 
the  swinging  of  the 
truck.  T  h i  s  type 
proved  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  and  sev- 
eral were  built.  A 
modification  of  this 
type  was  made  by 
connecting  but  two 
pairs  of  wheels  as 
drivers,  with  the 
leading  pair  of 
wheels  of  smaller 
diameter,  combined 
with  the  front  driv- 
ers as  a  flexible  beam 
truck. 

Ross  Winans  of 
Baltimore  built  in 
1844,  the  eight  driv- 
ing wheel  locomotive 
known  as  the  Camel 
Back.  The  firebox 
was  back  of  the  rear 
driving  wheels,  and 
had  a  backwardly 
sloping  top.  The  foot 
boards  were  high 
above  the  wheels.  A 
canopy,  and  later  a 
cab,  was  provided  to 
protect  the  engine- 
man.  The  locomo- 
tives built  for  freight 
service  weighed  54,- 
200  pounds,  all  on 
the  driving  wheels. 
Cylinders  17  inches 
in  diameter  and  22 
inches  stroke,  driv- 
ing wheels  46  inches 
diameter,  fire  box  84 
inches  long,  and  42 
inches  wide,  giving  a 
grate  surface  of  24^2  square  feet.  A 
large  number  of  locomotives  of  this 
type  were  built  and  were  used  for 
many  years,  particularly  by  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio. 

The  year  1844  marked  important 
tests,  and  the  introduction  of  new  de- 
vices for  locomotives.  Tests  were 
made  to  determine  the  relative  value 
of  copper  and  iron  tubes  for  boilers, 
and  smoke  stacks  with  improved 
draft  arrangements  and  spark  arrest- 
ers were  used.  In  this  year  the  first 
rail  was  rolled  in  America.  It  was 
of  the  U  form  and  weighed  42 
pounds  to  the  yard.  In  honor  of  this 
event  the  Franklin  Institute  awarded 
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Stephenson's    Kn^ine.   "Locomotion  No* 
for  the  Stockton  »v  Darlington 


a  silver  medal.  A  decided  innovation 
was  the  use  of  the  "half  stroke  cut- 
off." The  growing  popularity  of  the 
American  type  resulted  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  C  ampbell  patents  for 
equalizers  by  Baldwin,  and  his  build- 
ing in  1845  locomotives  of  this  type, 
some  of  which  had  the  half-stroke 
cut-off  valve  motion. 

Baldwin  built  17  locomotives  in 
1X46  for  the  Reading  Railroad,  with 
eight  driving  wheels,  following  his 
idea  of  the  six-wheel  locomotive  al- 
readv  mentioned.  The  two  rear  pairs 
of  wheels  were  rigid  in  the  frame, 
and  the  two  front  pairs  combined  into 
his  flexible  truck.  Fifteen  of  the  lo- 
comotives had  cylinders  15^4  inches 
diameter  and  20  inches  stroke,  wheels 
46  inches  diameter,  weight  20  tons. 
Two  weighed  25  tons,  with  cylinders 
\7l/\  inches  diameter.  18  inches 
stroke,  wheels  42  inches  diameter. 
These  were  the  first  locomotives  on 
which  Baldwin  placed  sand  boxes  and 
roofs  over  the  foot  boards.  The  cab 
had  already  been  adopted  in  England, 
climatic  conditions  making  it  neces- 
sary. 

Confusion  in  England  caused  by 
the  different  gauges  of  track,  led  to 
the  appointment  by  royal  command 
of  a  commission,  to  inquire  into  the 
advisability  of  a  standard  or  uniform 
gauge  for  the  railways.  This  body 
reported  unanimously  in  1845  in  fa- 
vor of  legislation  to  establish  the 
gauge  of  four  feet,  eight  and  one- 
half  inches  as  the  standard.  This 
gauge  is  now  the  recognized  standard 
in  the  United  States,  and  practically 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Great  Western  designed  by 


i".  Bnllt  in 
Railroad, 


(iooch  (who  de- 
signed a  valve  gear 
similar  to  the  Wal- 
schaerts  I  was  built 
in  1846  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway  of 
England.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  the  year. 
Frequently  it  made 
the  run  from  Pad- 
dington  ( I  .ondon )  to 
Didcot,  53'  .\  miles, 
at  the  average  speed 
of  68  miles  an  hour, 
and  attained  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  78 
miles  an  hour.  This 
locomotive  had  two 
driving  wheels  eight 
feet  in  diameter, 
without  flanges,  four 
smaller  leading 
wheels  and  two  trail- 
wir,  ing  wheels,  all  with 
llanges;  cylinders  18 
inches  diameter.  24 
inches  stroke,  heat- 
ing surface  about  1,800  square  feet, 
with  300  tubes.  The  gauge  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  was  at  that 
time  seven  feet. 

In  this  year,  1846.  Stephenson  in 
conjunction  with  Howe,  completed 
two  locomotives  having  three  cylin- 
ders, two  outside  and  one  inside,  the 
thought  being  that  better  balance- 
would  be  obtained.  Ten  wheel  loco- 
motives, of  the  style  still  in  use,  that 
is.  with  six  coupled  driving  wheels 
and  the  four  wheel  truck,  were  built 
by  Norris  in  1846  and  by  Rogers. 
Ketchum  &  Grosvenor  in  1S48. 

Three  of  the  eight  driving  wheel 
locomotives  built  by  Baldwin  in  1847 
for  the  Baltimore  &  ( )hio  had  feed- 
water  heaters  and  had  grates  with  a 
rocking  bar  in  the  center,  having 
lingers  on  the  sides  interlocking  with 
projections  on  the  fixed  grate  sec- 
tions, one  in  back  and  one  in  front 
of  the  movable  center  section.  This 
arrangement  was  the  first  application 
of  the  rocking  grate,  similar  to  the 
grates  now  in  use  as  the  rocking 
grates  were  operated  from  the  foot 
board. 


1  1 

II 

r.:  ii 

Although  the  link  motion  for  the 
valves  was  used  by  William  T.  James 
of  New  York  in  1832.  and  by  Steph- 
enson in  England  in  1843,  it  was  not 
used  generally  in  the  United  States 
before  1849.  Baldwin  built  one  lo- 
comotive in  1840  for  Austria  with  a 
form  of  link  motion  as  specified  by 
the  purchaser. 

further  and  more  speedy  extension 
of  the  railways  took  place  in  the  dec- 
ade from  1850  to  I860  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and  many  locomo- 
tives were  built.  In  the  United  States 
the  majority  were  of  the  American 
type,  being  produced  by  Eddy,  Mill- 
holland,  Hinckley.  Norris-  Phleger, 
.Mason.  McQueen  &  Wheeler,  Man- 
chester. Rogers,  and  others,  with 
Baldwin's  Tiger,  built  in  1856  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  an  out- 
standing example.  This  locomotive 
had  cylinders  16  inches  diameter,  24 
inches  stroke,  driving  wheels  66 
inches  diameter,  and  weighed  63.800 
pounds,  of  which  40,675  pounds  was 
on  the  driving  wheels.  The  Winans, 
Camel  Back,  first  built  in  1844.  con- 
tinued in  favor  on  the  Baltimore  & 
( )hio.  Locomotives  of  this  type,  hav- 
ing eight  driving  wheels,  43  inches 
diameter,  cylinders,  19  inches  diam- 
eter, 22  inches  stroke,  grate  area  2Al/2 
square  feet,  weighing  24  tons,  were 
in  service  in  1S52.  Winans  also  built 
the  Centipede  in  1852.  It  had  eight 
driving  wheels.  43  inches  diameter, 
and  a  four  wheel  S  wive  ling  truck  in 
front.  The  truck  was  the  first  used 
having  an  independent  side  motion. 
The  cylinders  were  22  inches  in 
diameter,  with  22  inches  stroke. 

The  use  of  bituminous  coal  was  of 
great  importance,  and  received  much 
attention  at  this  time.  Baldwin  built 
12  locomotives  in  1852  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad 
especially  adapted 
to  using  this  fuel. 
These  locomotives 
had  cylinders  18 
inches  in  diameter. 
22    inches  stroke. 


Stephenson'*  Rocket,  1S29.     Winner  in   the  Ralnklll  Trials.     Weight.  4Mb 
Tons  Supported  on  Four  Wheels.   \ot  Coupled. 
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driving  wheels  44  inches  diameter, 
and  weighed  56.000  pounds.  They 
were  to  have  six  driving  wheels,  and 
either  a  two  or  a  four  wheel  truck. 
Several  were  built  with  two  wheel 
trucks,  producing  the  first  Mogul, 
but  18,000  pounds  weight  was  con- 
sidered too  great  for  two  wheels,  and 
Eour  wheel  trucks  were  substituted, 
thus  delaying  until  1863  the  actual 
continued  use  of  the  Mogul  type.  To 
obtain  greater  efficiency  in  the  com- 
bustion of  the  high  volatile  bitumin- 
ous coal,  an  iron  deflector  had  been 
placed  in  the  fire  box,  but  as  it  would 
be  destroyed  rapidly,  a  water  leg  pro- 
jecting upward  and  backward  from 
the  front  of  the  fire  box  was  pro- 
posed. This  idea  was  abandoned 
when  it  was  found  that  fire  brick 
arch  deflector  would  be  preferable. 
Such  an  arch  was  applied  to  two  lo- 
comotives on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  1854,  and  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory that  it  was  put  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  locomotives.  The  practice,  un- 
til 1858,  was  to  support  the  brick 
arch  on  side  plugs,  when  arch  tubes 
from  the  crown  sheet  curving  to  the 
side  sheets  were  applied,  thus  ap- 
proaching the  arch  tube  and  arch 
brick  practice  common  today. 

A  forerunner  of  the  well  known 
Wooten  type  fire  box  was  Zerah  Col- 
burn's  locomotive  for  burning  anthra- 
cite, built  in  1854  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Locomotive  Works,  Paterson, 
with  cylinders  18  inches  in  diameter, 
24  inches  stroke,  six  driving  wheels, 
48  inches  diameter.  The  fire  box 
was  placed  entirely  behind  the  driv- 
ing wheels  giving  a  clear  width  of 
seven   feet  six  inches   which,  with 


This   Is   An   Air   View   of   the  Pre.se 
motive  AVorks  at  Eddystone 


grate  bars  six  feet  long,  made  the 
available  grate  area  45  square  feet. 

Unobstructed  combustion  chambers 
resembling  those  now  used  were  ap- 
plied to  locomotives  for  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  Railroad  in  1859.  and  the 
Dimpfel  water  tube  boiler  used  on  a 
locomotive  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington &  Baltimore  the  same  year. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  two 
important  inventions  for  locomotives 
in  use  today,  the  Bissell  truck  and  the 
Giffard  injector.  The  Bissell  truck, 
patented  in  1857,  is  one  in  which  the 
load  is  taken  on  the  center  as  in  the 
swiveling  truck,  but  the  angular  mo- 


Here's  the  Real  Thomas  Jefferson,  Huilt  in  is:t.">.  first  Engine  to  Operate 
in  Virginia.     It  Han  Under  Its  Ov*m  Power  at    the  H.  &      O.  Centenary 

in  Oetoher, 


nt-Oay   Plant    of   the    Ilnldvvin  Loco- 
Pa.     More  Than  OOO  Acres. 


tion  instead  of  taking  place  around  a 
pivot  between  the  truck  axles,  is  de- 
fined by  a  radial  framing  working 
around  a  king  bolt  placed  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  truck  center.  The 
Giffard  injector  or  boiler  feeder  was 
first  used  on  a  locomotive  in  1859, 
when  it  was  applied  by  Ramsbottom 
on  his  locomotive  Problem  of  the 
London  &  Northwestern  Railway, 
England.  The  water  scoop  for  filling 
the  tender  while  the  train  was  in  mo- 
lion,  was  designed  by  Ramsbottom, 
and  adopted  by  the  London  &  North- 
western Railway  in  1860. 

Two  remarkable  locomotives  were 
built  in  1860  for  the  Paris,  Lyons 
&  Mediterranean  Railway.  These  had 
eight  driving  wheels ;  the  engine 
weighed  103,400  lbs.,  and  the  tender 
51,160  pounds.  They  remained  in 
service  for  several  years. 

In  1861  John  Haswell  built  at 
Vienna,  for  the  Austrian  State  Rail- 
ways, a  four  cylinder  locomotive  to 
obtain  a  balance  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  to  permit  of  smooth  operation 
at  high  speeds. 

M.  Petiet,  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
Northern  Railway  of  France,  de- 
signed and  had  built  in  1863,  a  loco- 
motive which,  with  Allen's  South 
Carolina  of  1S31.  may  be  regarded 
as  prototypes  of  the  Kairlic,  Mallet, 
Garratt,  and  similar  locomotives. 
Petiet's  locomotive  had  six  pairs  of 
drivers  grouped  in  sets  of  three  pairs, 
each  set  having  a  separate  pair  of 
cylinders.  The  cylinders,  placed  at 
each  end.  were  17  1  3  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 17  13  inches  stroke,  driving 
wheels  42  inches  diameter,  steam 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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There  is  no  one  in  the  United 
States  who  would  advocate  the 
destruction  of  the  railroads  or 
favor  extensive  curtailment  <>f  the 
service  they  now  render.  And  yet 
the  railroads,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, are  finding  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  full  service  and  earn 
a  fair  return  on  their  investment. — 
Tall  River  (Mass.)  Herald. 


Unfair  Competition 

The  carriers  have  been  subjected  to 
pressure  in  the  last  decade  from  two 
directions.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
have  had  to  face  increasing  compe- 
tition, much  of  it  distinctly  unfair,  at 
the  hands  of  the  private  motor  car, 
the  motor  bus,  water  transportation, 
high-power  electric  lino  ami  the  long- 
distance piping  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
to  large  consuming  centers. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  seen 
the  revenues  on  such  traffic  as  they 
have  retained  steadily  reduced  as  a 
result  of  a  persistent  policy,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  of  rate  paring  by  reg- 
ulatory bodies.  As  a  result  of  this 
latter  circumstance  average  receipts 
a  ton-mile  of  traffic  hauled  declined 
more  than  15  per  cent  between  1920 
and  1929.  with  a  resulting  cumulative 
loss  to  the  roads  of  more  than  five 
billion,  700  million  dollars.— N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune. 


Too  Much  Regulation 

Any  student  of  economic  affairs 
cannot  fail,  if  be  studies  the  present 
position  of  the  railroads,  to  under- 
stand that  the  system  of  restrictive 
and  conscriptive  meddling  with  the 
affairs  of  the  railways  cannot  con- 
tinue. There  must  be  liberality  of 
legislative  and  regulatory  control  of 
the  revenues  and  operations  of  the 
roads.  They  must  be  considered,  not 
in  the  light  of  big  business  whose 
head  is  to  be  whacked  whenever  and 
wherever  it  appears,  but  as  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  business  and 
industrial  prosperity  of  this  nation 
has  been  erected  and  is  being  main- 
tained.— The  Commercial  West. 


Back  to  the  Railways 

In  Kentucky  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  business  men's  organiza- 
tions are  advising  their  members  and 
trade  concerns  to  ship  by  rail  instead 
of  by  truck.  In  Galesburg,  111.,  busi- 
ness men  urge  traveling  and  shipping 


the  Papers 

by  rail.  A  like  appeal  is  issued  by 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Sheridan. 
Wyo.  In  Missouri  Governor  Caul- 
field  is  conducting  an  investigation 
to  limit  the  size  of  truck  trains  which 
have  become  a  highway  menace. 
Upon  the  same  ground  the  Kansas 
highways  commission  is  refusing  to 
renew  some  trucking  licenses  issued 
last  year. 


THIS  STORE 

DOES  NOT  PATRONIZE 
TRUCK  LINES 

All  of  Our  Freight  Moves 

Into  Paducah  Over  Railroads 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  CARMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

Uul  No  » 

|  

Down  in  Kentucky  Railway  Hen  Have 
hTercnantfl  Organizing  Anginal 
Truck  Competition. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these 
things  will  result  in  a  very  consider- 
able rehabilitation  of  the  railroads, 
yet  they  are  evidence  that  there  is  a 
public  stake,  as  well  as  a  stockhold- 
er's stake  in  the  increased  competi- 
tion being  experienced  by  the  rail- 
roads. Truck  shipments  have  their 
advantages  for  handling  freight  in 
less  than  carlots,  but  truck  trains  are 
creating  a  traffic  and  a  highway  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  quite  evident  the  railroads 
are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  a  back- 
to-the-railroads  movement  that  will 
improve  their  situation.  Its  extent 
may  not  yet  be  fully  estimated,  but 
the  trend  suggests  a  growing  realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  railroad 
story,  and  that  renewed  attacks  upon 
an  industry  already  groggy  from 
some  of  the  blows  it  has  received 
are  not  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
wel  fare. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 


Air  Traffic  Is  Increasing 

A  total  of  417,505  persons  were 
passengers  on  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign scheduled  air  lines  of  American 
operators  during  1930,  more  than 
twice  as  many  passengers  as  were  car- 
ried by  the  scheduled  air  transport 
companies  in  1929,  it  was  announced 
by  the  aeronautics  branch  of  the  de- 
partment of  commerce  upon  comple- 


Say 

tion  of  its  survey  of  operations  for 
the  last  half  of  1930.  The  miles  flown 
in  1930  were  36.945,203.  an  increase 
of  more  than  10.000,000  over  1929. 
.Mail  carried  in  1930  amounted  to  8,- 
324.255  pounds,  and  express  was  2,- 
869,255  pounds,  both  figures  repre- 
senting substantial  increases  over  the 
previous  year. 

For  the  last  half  of  1930.  it  was 
found  that  20.042.475  miles  were 
flown  by  55  transport  companies 
operating  137  routes.  These  lines  car- 
ried 209,148  passengers  during  the 
six-month  period,  4,562.879  pounds 
of  mail  and  1,623,778  pounds  of  ex- 
press. Passenger  miles  flown  were 
51,842,633,  a  passenger  mile  being 
the  equivalent  of  one  passenger 
flown  one  mile. 

In  operations  of  domestic  lines,  47 
companies  with  108  routes,  flew  17.- 
396.719  miles  in  the  last  six  months 
of  1930.  Passengers  carried  during 
that  period  by  the  domestic  lines 
numbered  188.979:  mail  carried  to- 
taled 4,223,634  pounds  and  express 
carried  was  1.517.749  pounds.  The 
domestic  lines  were  credited  with  43,- 
040,103  passenger  miles  for  the  pe- 
riod. On  scheduled  air  transport 
lines  operated  by  American  companies 
and  extending  into  Canada,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  including 
also  three  routes  in  Alaska,  eight 
companies  operated  29  routes  during 
the  last  half  of  1930.  These  planes 
flew  2,645,756  miles,  and  carried  20,- 
\()<>  passengers,  33''. 245  pounds  of 
mail  and  106.029  pounds  of  express. 
Passenger  miles  flown  by  the  foreign 
lines  were  8,442,530. 

Fatal  accidents  on  scheduled  air 
lines  during  the  calendar  year  1930 
involved  the  death  of  24  passengers 
and  nine  pilots  and  airline  employes. 
The  ratio  fatalities  to  miles  flown 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1930 
established  a  new  favorable  record. 


The  first  safety  valve  originated 
from  the  fact  that  a  boy  set  to  raise 
a  lever  and  release  the  steam  on  an 
early  steam  engine  boiler,  being  lazy, 
soon  found  that,  with  a  weight  hung 
from  a  certain  part  of  the  lever  he 
could  sit  back  and  take  it  easy. 


At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear  1918- 
1919,  the  gross  debt  was  $25,482,000.- 
000.  In  11  years  the  interest-bear- 
ing debt  has  been  reduced  $9,312.- 
000.000,  or  35.9  per  cent  of  the  1919 
total. 


Spending  Millions  Carefully 

A  Few  Poor  Guesses  by  the  Canadian 
National's  Buyer  Might  Mean  Big  Losses 

By  E.  W.  Ashville 


Keeping  the  many  departments 
of  a  great  railway  system  sup- 
plied with  all  necessary  stock, 
from  steel  rails  to  drinking  cups,  from 
dining  car  silverware  and  linen  to 
motive  power  plant  machinery,  calls 
for  an  average  weekly  expenditure  of 
more  than  $2,000,000,  and  a  well- 
directed,  intelligent,  executive  leader- 
ship that  might  easily  bankrupt  the 
entire  system  if  a  few  bad  guesses 
were  made. 

Rated  as  one  of  America's  most 
efficient  transportation  executives,  R. 
C.  Vaughn,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  purchases  and  stores  of  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Railways,  has  intro- 
duced into  purchases  and  stockkeep- 
ing  a  number  of  unique  methods 
which  effect  a  material  saving  to  the 
system,  in  annual  expenditures  which 
now  exceed  $100,000,000,  and  are 
steadily  growing,  as  the  demands  of 
the  continent-spanning  C.  N.  R. 
pushes  back  the  frontiers  and  intensi- 
fies service  along  its  more  than  23,000 
miles  of  lines.  By  a  wide  margin,  this 
department  is  Canada's  largest  buyer. 
Nowhere  in  the  broad  dominion  are 
there  storerooms  to  compare  with 
those  dotting  the  system  from  Hali- 
fax to  Vancouver,  from  Edmonton  to 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Ver- 
mont Central  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Mr.  Vaughn  has  introduced  into 
the  various  departments  of  his  im- 
portant division  numerous  methods 
whereby  increased  cooperation,  not 
alone  between  departments,  but  in 
connection  with  relations  with  all 
other  divisions  of  the  system,  have 
resulted  in  new  economies.  A  close 
check  of  all  requisitions  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  ordering  office,  to  make 
certain  that  the  article  ordered  is 
readily  needed,  due  to  "low  stock," 
and  that,  when  the  order  is  filled,  the 
article  will  be  best  adapted  to  the 
need,  has  introduced  money-saving 
economy  which  reveals  its  figures  in 
the  yearly  earnings  of  the  Canadian 
National. 

"Had  not  Vice  President  Vaughn, 
wizard  that  he  is  in  purchasing  and 
stores,  carried  on  as  he  did  during  the 


Even  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue  Was  Pop-Eyed  When  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional  Railways  Opened  Their  New  Offices.      Think,   If  You   Can,  of  the 
Old  Days  of  Kerosene  Lamps  anil  Counters! 


past  year,  our  record  of  reduced  ex- 
penses vs.  revenue  in  1929  might  have 
looked  sad,  indeed."  an  executive  ad- 
vised me  in  the  Montreal  general  of- 
fices. "When  you  remember  that  our 
revenue  in  1929,  $259,878,972,  was 
$16,752,948  below  that  of  1928  when 
it  was  $276,631,921.  you  may  realize 
that  an  inefficient  buying  department 
might  put  a  road  into  the  red. 

"However,  by  introducing  rigid 
economy  and  the  utmost  in  efficiency, 
and  in  face  of  the  reduced  traffic  re- 
sulting when  King  Wheat  took  his 
historic  tumble  and  hit  both  Cana- 
dian lines,  our  expenditures  in  1929 
were  $214,816,892.  compared  with 
$218,248,343  in  1928,  a  reduction  of 
$3,341,451.  Our  earnings  were:  1929, 
$45,062,080,  compared  with  $58,383,- 
577  in  1928.  The  operating  ratio 
was  82.66  in  1929,  compared  with 
78.89  in  1928.  Men  like  Vaughn,  in 
face  of  a  crisis,  assisted  the  road 


across  the  finish  tape  with  a  record 
of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed — a 
record  far  superior  to  what  it  would 
have  been  lacking  their  endeavors." 

"Our  purchases  may  be  divided  into 
several  classes,  the  more  important  of 
which  are,  new  equipment,  coal,  ties, 
and  general  materials  for  construc- 
tion, repairs  and  maintenance,"  said 
Mr.  Vaughn,  as  he  explained  that  an 
intelligent  management  of  stock  of- 
fers a  real  opportunity  in  saving 
money.  Without  sacrificing  efficiency, 
the  store  stocks  of  the  system  have 
decreased  by  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars during  the  past  seven  years,  since 
the  new  methods  have  been  adopted. 
This  achievement,  Mr.  Vaughn  cred- 
its to  the  diligent,  intelligent  cooper- 
ation of  the  staff  in  charge  of  the 
divisional  stores,  adding  he  felt  cer- 
tain that  there  still  existed  many  op- 
portunities for  further  reductions  of 
stock,  to  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
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Here  the  Prospect  is  Seated  Comfortably  "While  the  Railway-  LmbaMador 
Breaks  to  Him  tiently  the  Vctri  Aliout  the  Fares  ami  Such  Trifles  Affeet- 
inu   His  Happiness  Through  His  I'oekethook. 


continued  vigilance  of  all  depart- 
ments. 

"We  have  heen  trying  to  consoli- 
date the  stocks  of  the  various  de- 
partments under  one  control,"  he 
continued,  "and  much  has  heen  done 
in  that  direction.  It  is  our  particu- 
lar husiness  to  handle  material  and 
have  it  availahle  in  such  quantities,  at 
such  places,  of  the  desired  quality, 
and  at  such  times,  as  it  may  be 
needed.  Besides  the  headquarters 
staff,  purchasing  offices  arc  situated 
at  each  regional  headquarters  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  prompt  buying  of 
material.  Warehouses  have  been  es- 
tablished at  convenient  places,  so  that 
quick  delivery  may  be  made  of  ma- 
terial to  the  departments. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  stores  de- 
partment to  scrutinize  the  requisitions 
of  every  department  to  prevent  the 
ordering  by  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  what  might  otherwise  prove 
to  be  surplus,  or  obsolete  material. 
If  great  care  is  not  taken  by  the  de- 
partments requisitioning  supplies  that 
may  be  used  within  a  reasonable  time 
limit,  the  lines  might  easily  face  a 
very  heavy  loss  through  accumulation 
of  unnecessary  stocks  of  material,  and 
the  possibility  that  much  of  it  would 
become  obsolete  before  it  could  be 
used. 

"We  have  a  list  of  stocks  of  ma- 
terial which  the  stores  department 
controls  definitely,  which  stock  is  re- 
plenished from  time  to  time  by  the 
department  as  necessity  demands. 
Yet  there  are  large  quantities  of 
material  which  may  be  classed  as 
special  orders,  requisitioned  by  one 
department  or  another,  for  a  particu- 


lar purpose,  such  as  maintenance  of 
way  requirements,  car  and  locomotive 
specialties,  and  many  other  things. 
This  class  of  material  may  be  a  real 
danger,  causing  a  great  loss  to  the 
company,  if  thought  and  foresight  do 
not  enter  into  the  ordering,  though 
the  best  of  intentions  enter  into  the 
transaction.  Such  requisitions  should 
be  investigated  properly  by  depart- 
ment heads  before  the  requisitions  are 
sent  to  the  stores  department  to  avert 
possible  loss  to  the  company. 

"All  department  chiefs  before  send- 
ing in  requisitions  made  out  by  sub- 
ordinates, should  check  up  carefully 
to  ascertain,  first,  that  the  material 
actually  is  needed,  and,  secondly,  to 
determine  that  after  receipt  it  may 
be  applied  within  a  reasonable  period. 
(  Hherwise,  special  items  running  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  may 
easily  remain  on  hand  for  so  long 
that  they  become  obsolete  and  must 
be  scrapped,  new  standards  having 
been  adopted  prior  to  their  possible 
use.  Therefore,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  using  departments  keep  the 
stores  department  advised  of  any 
changes  in  special  items  in  their  shop, 
or  other  programs,  from  time  to  time, 
and  buying  may  keep  pace  with  us- 
ing. 

"  The  losses  a  railway  may  suffer 
on  account  of  careless  requisitioning 
and  use  of  materials  are  colossal. 
Everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
minimize  them  or  prevent  them.  Prac- 
ticallv  all  railways  suffer  loss  through 
carelessness  regarding  supplies. 

"Suppose  a  railway  has  a  surplus 
stock  of  $2,000,000.  (  )n  a  large  line 
the  surplus  is  several  times  that  fig- 


ure. At  5}4  per  cent  interest,  this 
means  a  direct  loss  to  the  railway  of 
$105,000  a  year  in  interest  charges 
alone.  There  are  also  other  incidental 
charges,  such  as  unnecessary  expense 
of  handling  surplus  stock  with  the 
possibility  of  more  or  less  of  it  be- 
coming obsolete,  all  of  which  in- 
creases the  loss. 

"Even  more  than  a  mercantile  or 
manufacturing  enterprise,  a  railway 
should  watch  its  stocks,  since  we  can- 
not sell  material  to  the  public.  If 
we  did  so,  our  patrons  would  com- 
plain that  we  were  competing  with 
them,  and,  in  any  event,  the  class  of 
material,  which  has  heen  made  in 
many  cases  especially  for  us,  is  of  no 
value,  except  as  scrap,  to  anyone  else. 
We  must,  therefore,  carry  surplus 
material  in  stock  until  it  can  be  used. 
If  that  day  never  comes  the  obso- 
lete material  must  be  sold  for  its 
scrap  value,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the 
railway. 

"The  purchasing  and  stores  depart- 
ments are,  in  effect,  the  merchandis- 
ing department  of  the  railway.  They 
do  the  buying,  warehousing  and  sell- 
ing of  materials  for  the  system.  The 
amount  of  money  lost  for  the  rea- 
sons referred  to  is  always  before 
these  departments.  Officers  and  em- 
ployes should  requisition  and  handle 
material  with  the  same  care  as  if  they 
were  operating  a  business  of  their 
own  wherein  the  success  of  that  en- 
terprise depended  upon  their  judg- 
ment in  ordering." 


Corporations  and  Souls 

They  used  to  call  the  railroads  soul- 
less corporations.  But  it  is  the  rail- 
roads which  are  saving  the  West; 
which  are  preserving  its  traditions 
and  guarding  its  beauty. 

The  old  joke  about  the  railroad 
boarding  house  doesn't  go  any  more. 
The  modern  caravan  inn  is  a  beauti- 
ful place.  The  architecture  is  the 
work  of  men  of  culture  and  brains — 
with  a  feeling  for  the  old  traditions 
of  the  West.  The  decorations  are 
done  by  the  finest  artists. 

I  think  a  good  deal  of  this  idealiza- 
tion was  due  to  the  culture  and  vision 
of  John  J.  Byrne,  who  died  in  Los 
Angeles  a  few  years  ago.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  think  of  a  passen- 
ger on  a  train  as  a  guest — not  as  a 
package. — Los  Angeles  Times. 


It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought 
can  be  made  healthy ;  and  only  by 
thought  that  labor  can  be  made  hap- 
py ;  and  the  two  cannot  be  separated 
with  impunity- — John  Ruskin. 


Arc 


Welding 

on  the 

G.&N.W. 

Other  Devices  and 
Improvements  of 
Interest 

By  E.  W.  Grubb 


Electric  arc  welding  has  defi- 
nitely arrived  as  an  economical 
and  efficient  means  of  reclaim- 
ing and  rebuilding  worn  car  wheels. 
At  least  this  is  the  record  in  the 
maintenance  shops  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railway.  Recently  an 
entirely  new  type  of  electric  arc  weld- 
ing device,  known  as  the  Weldoma- 
tic,  was  introduced  there,  resulting  in 
cutting  expenses  in  half,  compared 
with  former  methods. 

One  of  the  notable  uses  of  the 
welder  is  in  the  repair  shop  to  build 
up  axles,  mandrels,  and  car  wheels. 
An  old  lathe  was  rebuilt  to  lower  the 
rotating  speed  of  the  head  stock  to 
the  proper  welding  speed.  A  large 
range  of  speeds  was  thus  provided 
by  motor  control  and  gear  changes 
to  accommodate  the  various  diame- 
ters encountered. 

In  building  up  applications  the 
peripheral  speed  of  the  surface  va- 
ries between  9  and  16  inches  a  min- 
ute for  the  most  satisfactory  work. 
Five  to  ten  pounds  of  welding  metal 
can  be  deposited  every  hour  by  using 
250  to  400  amperes  and  5/32  inch 
to      inch  diameter  electrode  wire. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  leading  rail- 
road maintenance  shops  shows  a  radi- 
cal transfer  from  old  electric  weld- 
ing processes.  In  the  maintenance  of 
locomotive  driving  wheel  centers  this 
has  been  followed  by  notable  savings. 
Instead  of  using  thick  shims  between 
the  tire  and  an  old  center  to  get  the 


required  fit,  the  engineers,  using  the 
electric  welding  process  build  up  the 
centers  by  welding,  thereby  obtain- 
ing increased  insurance  against  acci- 
dents and  longer  life  for  the  wheel 
centers. 

To  illustrate  graphically  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  method  over  former 
methods,  cost  figures  have  been  col- 
lected at  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern shops.  The  report  gives  the  cost 
of  welding  one  wheel  center  by  band 
compared  to  one  wheel  handled  by 
automatic  electric  arc  welding.  An- 
other set  of  figures  compares  the 
cost  of  welding  two  wheel  centers  by 
both  methods,  bringing  out  very 
strikingly  the  advantage  of  using  two 
automatic  welding  heads  on  this  ope- 
ration. The  welding  cost  on  two  cen- 
ters by  hand,  was  found,  of  course, 
to  approximate  twice  that  on  one, 
whereas  the  automatic  welding  cost 
on  two  was  about  30  per  cent  more 
than  on  one  wheel,  due  to  the  fact 
that  labor  and  overhead  on  labor  is 
the  same  in  each  instance  where  au- 
tomatics do  the  work.  These  costs  do 
not  take  into  account  the  interest,  de- 
preciation and  maintenance  on  the  in- 
vestment, which  totals  $7,210  for  the 
complete  equipment,  for  both  opera- 
tions. The  comparative  costs,  as  re- 
corded by  C.  &  N.  W.  engineers, 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next 
page,  under  the  title,  "Wheel  Cen- 
ter Costs". 


Similar  comparisons  are  made  of 
figures  showing  the  cost  of  hand  and 
machine  work  on  crosshead  guide 
posts.  The  cost  of  welding  two  guides 
by  hand  in  the  old  way  was  $33.20, 
compared  with  $17.23  by  use  of  ma- 
chine, a  saving  of  $15.97,  or  48  per 
cent  under  the  former  method.  Fif- 
teen guides  welded  in  one  month  re- 
sulted in  a  total  saving  on  this  item 
of  $119.77.  The  figures  on  the  cost 
of  reclamation  of  worn  car  axle  but- 
tons is  equally  striking : 

The  average  cost  per  axle,  second- 
hand, $15.81,  scrap  value,  $4.52.  Weld- 


ing cost  as  follows: 

Per  axle,  p.w.  price  of  labor  $  .60 

Electric  current  08 

4  lbs.  wire  at  .084c  a  lb  33 

Handling  charges,  etc  20 

Machining  42 


Total  cost  of  labor  and 

material  per  axle   $  1.63 

Average  cost — second-hand 

axle  value   $15.81 

Cost  welding  operation — complete  1.63 


Saving  per  axle   $14.18 

Scrap  value    4.52 


Net  saving  per  axle   $  9.66 

1654  axles  reclaimed  in  one  year  at 
a  net  saving  of  $5,997.64. 

The  approximate    time  consumed 


per  axle,  covering  the  general  opera- 
tions from  floor  to  floor,  30  minutes, 
was  found  to  be:  20  min.  welding 
time,  10  minutes  handling  time,  pro- 
ducing two  complete  axles  an  hour, 
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General  Electric  Co.  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  "This  is,  in  effect,  a  solid  iron 
room  perfectly  grounded,  which 
would  he  the  ideal  safe  place  for  a 
human  being  to  be.  Since  this  is  im- 
possible, however,  we  should  simply 
carry  on,  if  we  are  in  the  house,  with 
the  ordinary  routine  but  should  re- 
main away  from  overhead  wires, 
keep  away  from  the  radio,  not  take 
a  bath,  be  chary  about  using  the  tele- 
phone, and  keep  away  from  metal  ob- 
jects of  appreciable  size.  Then  we 
are  in  little  danger.  Some  of  the  old 
ideas  about  protection  from  lightning 
are  really  sound  after  all." 


A  search  of  city  garbage  trucks  at 
San  Antonio  recently  brought  to  light 
records  covering  the  business  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  passenger  station  for 
the  past  two  years.  Felix  Bonnemai- 
son,  superintendent  of  garbage,  con- 
ducted a  search  for  the  records  when 
the  passenger  superintendent  report- 
ed 24  stacks  of  records  had  been  left 
on  his  desk,  then  accidentally  placed 
in  the  trash  can  by  the  janitor. 


Automatic*  Arc*  Welding-;  I'nit  in  C.  & 
Dp  Driving  Wheel  Centers  nt  One 


with  one  man  operating  the  auto- 
matic welding  machine. 

A  unique  welding  installation  in 
the  shops  permits  building  up  the 
axle  collars  by  using  two  automatic 
welding  heads,  each  one  building  up 
a  collar  at  the  same  time,  thus  re- 
ducing the  expired  time  required  to 
complete  a  job,  with  no  increase  of 
labor  outlay. 

In  use  of  automatic  electric  arc 
welding  in  building  up  street  car 
wheel  flanges,  four  welding  heads  are 
used  in  the  repair  shop.  Each  auto 
matic  head  completes  a  flange  in  2y2 
hours.  The  complete  installation  can 
turn  out  eight  pairs  of  wheels  a  day. 
Only  one  operator  is  needed  to 
change  the  work  on  the  individual 
machines  and  operate  the  entire 
equipment. 

Arriving  at  the  shop  with  a 
cracked  cylinder,  one  locomotive  was 
repaired  and  returned  to  service  with 
minimum  loss  of  time.  A  new  cylin- 
der would  have  cost  $12,000,  with  a 
minimum  delivery  of  nine  months. 
The  arc  welding  was  completed  at 
less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  cost  in 
325  hours. 


\.  W.  Shops  nt  Chieneo  for  MuiidinK 
-Half  the  Cost  of  Hand  Welding. 


search  engineer  in  the  lightning  ar- 
rester engineering  department  of  the 


"The  capitalist  system  has  been  a 
great  success  in  the  organization  of 
production,  but  a  complete  failure  in 
distribution."  —  George  Bernard 
Shaw. 


When  a  Storm  Comes 

"Scurry  to  the  cellar  and  jump  into 
the  furnace  if  you  want  to  be  abso- 
lutely safe  during  a  severe  thunder 
storm,"  says  K.  B.  McEachron,  re- 


Wheel  Center  Costs 

One  wheel  center  built  up  off  Engine  No.  1527  used  on  151  wheel  turned 
down  to  67  11  16  in.  built  back  up  to  finish  68J4        material  applied 
all  around. 
Cost  of  hand  welding  one  wheel  center: 

37  hrs.  labor  at  85c  an  hour  $31.45 

75  lbs.  welding  wire  %  in.  at  $6.75  per  C   5.06 

288  kw.  hrs.  electricity  at  .01c  per  kw.  hr   2.88 

33  per  cent  on  labor  overhead    10.37 

2    per  cent  overhead  on  material  16 

Total  cost  by  hand   $49.92 

Cost  of  welding  one  wheel  center  by  automatic  welding  machine: 

20  hrs.  labor  at  85c  an  hour  $17.00 

100  lbs.  welding  wire  at  $8.25  per  C   8.25 

90  kw.  hrs.  electricity  at  .01c  per  kw.  hr  90 

33  per  cent  overhead  on  labor    5.61 

2  per  cent  overhead  on  material  18 

Total  cost  by  automatic  welder   $31.94 

Saving  by  use  of  machine  welder  $17.98 

Two  wheel  centers  built  on  Engine  No.  1560: 

1  wheel  turned  down  to  67  11/16  in.  built  up  to  finish  68  in. 

1  wheel  turned  down  to  67$^  in.  built  up  to  finish  68  in. 
yi  in.  material  applied  all  around. 

Cost  of  welding  by  hand: 

74  hrs.  labor  at  85c  an  hour  $62.90 

150  lbs.  welding  wire  at  $6.75  per  C   10.12 

576  kw.  hrs.  electricity  at  .01c  per  kw.  hr   5.76 

33  per  cent  overhead  on  labor   20.75 

2  per  cent  overhead  on  material   32 

Total  cost  by  hand   $99.85 

Cost  of  welding  by  automatic  arc  welding  machine: 

20  hrs.  labor  at  85c  an  hour   $17.00 

200  lbs.  welding  wire  at  $8.25  per  C   16.50 

180  kw.  hrs.  electricity  at  .01c  per  kw.  hr   1.80 

33  per  cent  overhead  on  labor    5.61 

2  per  cent  overhead  on  material   36 

Total  cost  by  automatic   $41.27 

Saving  by  use  of  machine,  $58.58,  or  58  per  cent  on  pair  of  wheels. 


Ed  itorial  Comment 


What  Has  Become  of  the  Merger? 

The  country  was  still  waiting  eagerly  when  this 
piece  was  in  preparation,  early  in  April,  for  an 
announcement  from  Washington  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  had  received  the  applica- 
tion for  authority  to  perfect  the  Four  System  Merger 
which  the  President  said,  in  Decemher,  had  been  agreed 
upon.  The  commission  was  told  by  the  presidents  of 
the  lines  concerned,  January  2,  that  the  application 
would  be  filed  "as  soon  as  practicable."  As  it  had  not 
been  filed  it  follows  that  it  is  not  yet  practicable.  Or 
somethin'  as  Amos  'n  Andy  say. 

According  to  "an  important  railway  executive,"  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times,  much  construction,  chiefly  elec- 
trical, will  follow  the  approval  of  the  Four  System  Plan. 
In  addition  to  the  gigantic  plans  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  the  electrifying  of  the  line  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  now  under  way,  the  important 
gentleman  referred  to  says  the  Reading,  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  be  electrified  be- 
tween the  two  cities  mentioned.  The  Reading,  between 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  already  is  electrified. 

Another  outstanding  electrification  project  likely  to  be 
started  in  the  near  future  will  be  that  of  the  New  York- 
Central's  main  line  from  Harmon,  just  outside  of  New 
York  City,  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  it  is  said.  Eventually 
it  will  be  extended  to  Buffalo.  Plans  for  this  project 
are  understood  to  be  under  consideration  and  actual 
work  probably  will  start  shortly  after  the  eastern  con- 
solidation plan  is  finally  approved  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
this  work  will  approximate  $150,000,000. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  probability  that  the  Lacka- 
wanna, which  will  go  to  the  New  York  Central  under 
the  eastern  consolidation  plan,  will  extend  the  electrifi- 
cation of  its  tracks  from  Dover,  N.  J.,  to  Scranton,  Pa., 
about  100  miles,  and  later  to  Buffalo.  The  completion 
of  these  two  projects  would  give  the  New  York  Central 
two  electrified  lines  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City. 
It  was  only  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  the  Lackawanna 
completed  the  electrification  of  its  line  from  Jersey  City 
to  Dover. 

All  of  which,  vastly  important  to  industrial  progress, 
is  said  to  depend  upon  the  favorable  action  of  the  com- 
mission. Quite  an  inducement.  Then,  too,  it  would  re- 
move the  growing  impression,  however  unkind  and  un- 
founded it  may  be,  that  the  President  was  depending  too 
much  on  the  draw  when  he  opened  the  pot.  Still,  the 
referee  or  the  umpire  usually  see  much  more  than  the 
spectators.  It  may  be  that  the  "agreement"  announced 
last  winter  was  only  a  truce. 


Treat  the  Railroads  Fairly 

Speaking  to  some  Rotary  Club  recently,  Charles 
D.  Morris,  representing  the  Western  Railways  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Relations,  said  that  every  dollar  of 
additional  taxes  assessed  against  the  railroads 
operates  to  increase  the  necessity  for  higher  rates, 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  pay  the 
increase.  The  railroads  have  no  funds  with  which 
to  pay  taxes,  except  those  collected  from  the  people 


for  freight  and  passenger  service.  They  can  not  get 
tax  money  out  of  the  air,  nor  dig  it  from  the  soil. 
While  they  do  not  object  to  paying  a  fair  tax  as  citi- 
zens and  property  owners,  they  rightly  feel  that  the 
people  should  know  what  continually-increasing  rail- 
road taxation  means. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  this?  Mr.  Morris  sug- 
gested one  measure  of  relief.  This,  he  said,  would 
be  to  abolish  the  practice  of  subsidizing  the  rail- 
ways' competitors  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public.  Since  the  funds  for  such  purposes  come 
largely  from  taxes,  the  present  policy  forces  the  rail- 
roads, through  taxation,  to  help  subsidize  another 
transportation  agency  designed  to  take  their  busi- 
ness away  from  them.  It  is  estimated  that  railroads 
pay  an  average  of  $250  a  mile  of  line  for  road  taxes 
alone,  while  the  motor  buses  and  trucks,  operating 
as  common  carriers,  use  the  public  highways  with- 
out adequate  payment  for  the  roadbed  provided 
them. 

"Whatever  we  may  say  with  respect  to  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  transportation  now  in  use",  Mr.  Mor- 
ris said,  "it  is  evident  to  all  informed  people  that 
we  shall  long  be  dependent  upon  the  railroads  for 
the  orderly  and  convenient  transaction  of  our  busi- 
ness. Place  these  competitive  agencies  upon  an 
equality  with  the  railroads  and  their  competition 
will  become  less  and  less  effective.  Without  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  public,  common  carriers  on  our  high- 
ways and  inland  waterways  would  have  to  increase 
their  rates  to  meet  their  actual  costs  of  operation, 
thereby  putting  themselves  upon  an  equality  with  the 
railroad.  So  long,  however,  as  we  continue  to  subsi- 
dize one  class  of  common  carriers  through  public 
funds  and  force  another  class  to  pay  all  its  costs  of 
rendering  service,  so  long  will  this  latter  class  con- 
tinue to  suffer." 

That's  all  the  railroads  ask.  It  is  all  they  ever  have 
asked — that  their  competitors  be  treated  exactly  as 
the  railroads  are  treated.   Seems  fair  enougb. 


Our  Changing  Transportation 

"The  present  situation,"  says  a  recent  railroad  adver- 
tisement, referring  to  motor  vehicle  competition,  'is  not 
at  all  comparable  to  that  which  existed  when  railroads 
supplanted  the  stage  coaches  and  river  steamboats." 

The  man  who  wrote  that  sentence  has  not  read  Ameri- 
can or  European  history  very  carefully.  Certainly  he 
must  have  missed  "The  House  of  Rothschild."  the  his- 
tory of  a  family  that  helped  to  build  the  first  rail  lines 
in  Austria,  some  in  France  and  others  in  Cermany.  No 
matter  how  brave  a  sentiment  may  seem  it  is  useless  if 
it  fails  to  stand  the  test  of  close  analysis.  And  this  is 
the  weakness  of  the  railroad  advertisement  just  quoted. 
It  is  a  good  piece  of  copy,  but  it  isn't  true. 

The  present  situation  is  precisely  comparable  to  that 
of  1830,  and  to  the  situation  existing  for  many  years 
afterward.  The  same  appeals  for  sympathy  and  a  fair 
chance  were  made  then  for  owners  and  drivers  of 
coaches,  and  for  the  steamboat  brotherhood.  And  with 
just  about  the  same  results :  the  people  used  the  new 
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railroads  because  the  trains  which,  for  a  time  frightened 
them,  were  fast  and  comfortable  for  that  period. 

The  only  difference  between  those  times  and  the  pres- 
ent is  in  the  changed  standards  of  living  and  the  larger 
population.  Now,  as  in  the  early  '30s,  the  people  will 
use  the  kind  of  transportation  they  can  best  afford,  and 
which  they  may  imagine  is  the  most  economical.  If  a 
man  wishes  to  use  his  own  car  he  can  not  be  prevented. 
If  he  wishes  to  cross  the  continent  in  a  public  bus.  and 
is  willing  to  arrive  at  his  destination  red-eyed,  soiled 
and  mussy,  his  person  imparting  to  the  atmosphere  an 
odor  reminiscent  of  a  Shanghai  steerage,  it  is  his  own 
business.  Society  will  care  for  the  problem  he  presents. 
But  the  man  never  could  be  induced  to  travel  by  train 
because  the  railroad  was  said  to  need  money  and  wasn't 
getting  a  square  deal  anyway.  For  the  same  perfectly 
human  reason  he  is  not  likely  to  return  the  way  he  came 
out  on  the  plea  that  the  bus  company  is  losing  money — 
as  it  is. 

As  to  the  privately  owned  car :  it  is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished by  this  time  that  it  provides  the  best  means  of 
seeing  the  country  deliberately  and  thoroughly.  If  a 
family  doesn't  object  to  dirt,  doesn't  care  much  about 
regular  bathing,  is  willing  to  sleep  in  all  kinds  of  queer 
hotels,  on  the  highway  or  in  the  roadside  camps;  if  the 
wife  likes  to  cook  for  the  mob  in  the  wind  and  dust  and 
smoke,  doesn't  worry  over  being  jolted  about  day  after 
day  until  her  interior  department  is  sore,  then  by  all 
means  the  head  of  the  outfit  should  insist  upon  using  the 
family  car.  But  if  father  is  trying  to  build  up  blessed 
memories  among  his  children,  to  be  talked  about  after 
his  insurance  has  been  collected,  he  should  induce  his 
brood  to  travel  by  train. 

So  far  as  the  trucks  are  to  be  considered:  In  1930  the 
railroads  hauled  nearly  seven  million  fewer  cars  of 
revenue  freight  than  in  1929.  The  larger  part  of  this 
decrease  was  in  west-bound  traffic.  The  empty  haul  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  disheartening.  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve, seriously,  that  trucking  companies  took  much  of 
the  vanished  seven  million  cars  of  freight?  Does  any- 
one suppose  that  manufacturers  were  shipping  radio 
sets,  phonographs,  pianos,  crockery,  porcelain  and  such 
things  across  the  continent  by  truck?  Certainly  not. 
The  seven  million  idle  cars  represented  traffic  that  didn't 
exist.  It  didn't  exist  because,  in  the  opinion  of  a  west- 
ern railroad  president,  the  people  in  the  West  were  not 
buying  as  freely  as  in  other  times.  They  were  storing 
their  money.  Some  of  it,  it  is  true,  went  to  building 
and  loan  companies  that  blew  up;  but  even  with  such 
disasters  the  savings  bank  deposits  in  California  alone 
increased  more  than  45  million  dollars  in  1930  while  in 
1929  they  had  fallen  35  millions.  The  people  weren't 
buying  in  1930.  All  the  trucks  in  the  nation  couldn't 
have  hauled  the  seven  million  carloads  if  the  chance  had 
been  presented;  and  just  watch  the  statisticians  leap  to 
the  front  with  their  pencils! 

Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley  said,  in  an  editorial  recently, 
that  no  matter  how  much  the  bus  and  truck  business 
may  expand,  and  no  matter  how  many  miles  of  pipe- 
lines are  laid  the  railroads  must  go  on  functioning.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  they  are  going  to  do,  Professor. 
The  advertiser  mentioned  a  moment  ago  presented  a 
doleful  picture  of  what  would  happen  if  they  should 
fail  to  operate  some  day,  including  reference  to  the  im- 
possible number  of  trucks  required  to  haul  the  weekly 
carloadings  of  the  roads  in  normal  times.  Also  he  fig- 
ured out  how  many  miles  of  highway  would  be  required 
if  all  the  trucks  were  placed  end  to  end.  the  favorite 
example  of  the  average  copy  writer.    Doubtless  his  hope 


was  that  the  people  would  rise  over  night  in  a  nation- 
wide appeal  to  somebody  or  something  to  stop  the  sacri- 
lege. Such  an  appeal  is  about  as  effective  as  one  might 
be  if  the  people  were  asked  to  leave  their  automobiles  at 
home  this  summer,  and  use  the  railroads. 

The  railroads  are  not  going  to  fail.  They  are  going 
right  along  improving  their  service,  paying  for  it  out  of 
freight  earnings,  teaching  the  people  to  demand  luxuries 
for  which  they  do  not  pay  fairly,  even  at  3.6  cents  a 
mile.  Privately,  or  under  government  ownership — per- 
ish the  thought — we  shall  always  have  them.  Roads 
that  supplement  their  fine  service  with  buses  and  trucks, 
as  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  Katy.  the 
Union  Pacific  and  12  or  13  others  are  doing,  will  get 
the  business. 

If  coach  traffic  continues  to  decrease  while  Pullman 
business  grows  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  take  off  the 
coaches,  and  stop  the  loss.  If  trains  do  not  pay  their 
way.  take  them  off.  Give  the  people  what  they  seem  to 
de-ire.  In  the  end  they  will  get  just  what  they  deserve 
and  no  more.  If  the  commissions  decline  to  authorize 
the  reduced  service  there  is  still  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Constitution. 

Private  property  cannot  forever  be  used  for  public 
purposes  without  just  compensation.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  decisions  to  justify  the  fear  that  the  court  would 
ignore  a  united  appeal  from  the  railroads  for  the  protec- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled.  On  the  contrary  there 
is  very  good  reason  for  believing  the  Fifth  Amendment 
continues  a  safe  guarantee  of  justice.  Indeed  the  deci- 
sions support  the  belief  that  neither  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  nor  congress  itself  can  legally  issue 
an  order  or  enact  a  law  requiring  the  use  of  private 
property  without  just  compensation.  This  point  was. 
well  taken  by  the  court  in  1882.  What  it  might  say 
about  the  commission's  failure  to  observe  the  plain  pro- 
visions of  the  Transportation  Act  with  respect  to  mak- 
ing rates  high  enough  to  give  a  fair  return  would  be  in- 
teresting and  important. 

Instead  of  asking  the  public  for  sympathy  which  it 
never  has  been  liberal  in  giving,  the  railroads  might 
better  get  together  and  take  their  day  in  court.  Their 
cause  is  just  but  their  compensation  is  not.  Meanwhile 
their  employes  should  patronize  no  merchant  who  does 
not  use  railroads. 

Finally,  it  might  be  just  as  well  be  realized  that  24  or 
25  million  privately  owned  motor  cars  are  hauling  most 
of  the  missing  passengers.  We  are  willing  to  give  a  foun- 
tain pen,  slightly  used,  for  a  workable  solution  of  this 
economic  problem. 

On  a  larger  scale  we  are  experiencing  another  shift 
of  the  people  in  transportation  likes  and  dislikes,  just  as 
they  shifted  in  1830.  Allowing  for  the  differences  in- 
living  standards,  the  situations  are  much  alike.  History 
proves  it.  All  the  propagandists  in  the  world,  placed! 
end  to  end,  can  not  change  the  facts. 


On  Second  Thought 

That  was  a  notable  bit  of  irony  in  everyday  life- 
when   the   legislative   special   train  on   the  New 
I  raven  Railroad,  one  day  last  month,  crashed  into 
an  automobile.    The  solons  were  going  to  Hartford  to 
nullify  a  law  which  recpiired  grade  crossing  eliminations. 

The  California  supreme  court  decided  March  21,. 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  that  the  owner  of  a  wooden 
leg  is  entitled  to  damages  if  he  breaks  it  in  the  course 
of  his  employment.    John  Driscoll.  teamster,  fell  off  his 
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wagon,  and  broke  his  wooden  leg.  The  State  Indus- 
trial Accident  commission  awarded  him  $383  damages 
and  $19.45  a  week  until  he  recovered  from  his  fall  and 
could  get  a  new  leg.  The  Pacific  Indemnity  Company 
contended  a  wooden  leg  is  personal  property.  The 
supreme  court  held  that  while  this  is  true  nevertheless 
an  owner  may  be  attached  to  it  and  is  entitled  to  per- 
sonal injury  damages  if  it  is  broken  during  his  work. 


Six  thousand  passengers  arrived  at  or  departed  from 
the  municipal  airport  at  Tulsa  in  January.  This  brings 
the  total  number  of  air  passengers  handled  since  the 
field  opened  for  business  in  July,  1928,  to  156,507.  A 
good  many  trains  would  be  required  to  haul  that  many 
passengers. 


President  Hill  of  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  has  offered 
to  have  the  Texas,  famous  old  engine  of  Civil  War 
days,  reconditioned  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  Atlanta 
if  the  city,  which  owns  it,  will  give  it  to  the  railroad. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Texas  was  the  engine 
used  by  Confederate  forces  to  capture  the  Andrews 
raiders  on  the  W.  &  A.  and  that  it  has  remained 
neglected,  while  the  General,  the  engine  used  by  the 
raiders  in  attempting  to  escape,  is  now  on  display  in 
Chattanooga.  If  business  doesn't  improve  pretty  soon 
the  old  Texas  might  be  put  back  to  work,  too. 


The  Norfolk  &  Western  opposes  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  valuation  of  that  property  as  of 
1926  at  $379,500,000.  The  company  has  been  directed 
to  give  the  government  $15,849,000  under  the  Recapture 
Clause.  A  Southern  paper  whose  proofreaders,  we 
fancy,  were  not  careful,  quotes  the  company  as  declaring 
the  commission  has  named  a  figure  much  less  "than  the 
fair  and  awful  value"  of  the  road  which,  it  is  contended, 
is  about  $737,700,000. 


A  writer  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  says  in  a  recent  issue 
that  if  he  were  the  head  of  a  railroad  he  would  go  in 
for  good-will  advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
We  do  hope  this  gentleman  is  elected  soon.  Continuing, 
the  writer  offers  some  copyrighted  advice  which  we  take 
pleasure  in  passing  on  to  the  executives.    Says  he : 

"What  is  needed  in  the  railroad  world  is  not  more 
great  engineers,  great  bankers,  great  presidents  or  great 
bond  experts.  The  railroads  need  good  advice  on  public 
relations.  If  they  don't  get  the  advice  soon  and  act 
upon  it,  they'll  be  where  the  trolley  cars  are." 

Railroads,  like  farmers,  never  ha^e  lacked  advice. 


The  first  "coach-jail"  in  the  world  is  operated  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad.  It  has  capacity  for 
about  100  persons,  whose  egress  would  be  restrained  by 
steel  barred  doors  and  windows.  Tts  first  duty  as  a 
portable  bastile  was  in  transporting  federal  prisoners 
from  Frankfort,  Ky.,  to  the  Atlanta  Federal  Prison. 

Western  Union  offices  in  all  large  cities  are  to  receive 
fares  and  make  reservations  for  seats  on  passenger 
planes  on  a  number  of  air  lines  without  charge,  it  has 
been  announced.  The  policy,  effective  immediately,  is 
expected  to  prove  a  great  aid  to  this  phase  of  air  travel. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  secretary  of  commerce  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  railroad  traffic  of  1929-1930 
was  handled  with  fewer  employes,  fewer  freight  cars, 
and  fewer  locomotives  than  in  any  other  year  of  similar 
volume  of  business.    The  use  of  larger  cars  and  more 


powerful  locomotives  has  tended  gradually  to  raise  the 
average  amount  of  freight  carried  per  person  employed 
on  the  railroads.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  average 
weight  of  revenue  ton  freight  hauled  per  train  was  799 
tons,  fractionally  less  than  in  1928-29,  but  comparing 
with  776  tons  in  1927-28  and  656  in  1921-22. 


One  day  in  February,  says  a  cable  from  Paris,  the 
Rome-Paris  de  luxe  train  had  only  one  passenger,  an 
Englishman.  The  train  consisted  of  four  Pullmans, 
a  dining  car  and  two  baggage  cars,  with  about  a  dozen 
employes.  Over  there,  apparently,  as  in  this  country, 
trains  must  be  run  without  regard  to  whether  they  are 
needed. 


Congress  enacted  1524  laws  in  the  session  which 
ended  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the  present  century  that 
body  has  put  more  than  25,000  laws  into  the  statutes. 
Still,  we  are  told  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one. 

Sweden  now  has  bus  service  into  Lapland.  It  begins 
where  the  railroad  ends  and  runs  for  70  miles  into  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
supplying  what  the  advertisers  call  a  long-felt  want,  but 
somehow  the  idea  of  a  Lapp  running  for  his  morning 
bus  and  the  further  thought  of  petrol  stations  in  the 
Arctic  Circle  are  difficult  to  entertain.  The  success  of 
the  venture  will  depend,  of  course,  on  how  many  Lapps 
there  are  to  the  mile. 


In  an  effort  to  retain  and  regain  short-haul  package 
freight  business  they  have  been  losing  in  increasing 
quantities  recently  to  truck  lines,  eleven  southwestern 
railroads  announced  March  19  at  St.  Louis  they  will  in- 
augurate door-to-door  freight  package  service  on  their 
own  bills  of  lading.  It  is  planned  to  start  the  service 
within  60  days 


A  comparison  of  freight  charges  on  the  German  State 
Railways  with  those  of  the  Illinois  Central  System 
shows  that  for  every  ton  of  freight  moved  one  mile  in 
1929  the  German  system  received  1.75  cents  in  revenue 
and  the  Illinois  Central  System  received  0.93  cents  in 
revenue.  The  German  revenue  per  ton-mile  was  88  per 
cent  higher  than  that  of  the  Illinois  Central.  If  the  Illi- 
nois Central  System  had  received  as  much  per  ton-mile 
as  the  German  system  received.  Illinois  Central  patrons 
would  have  paid  $128,000,000  more  than  they  did  for 
the  transportation  of  freight. 


Shoe  leather  costs  more  per  thousand  miles  than  gaso- 
line, oil  and  tire-wear  of  a  car  now  that  the  bantam 
Austin  has  brought  two-passenger  transportation  down 
to  its  economical  minimum.  It  costs  only  $7.15  to  run 
these  small  cars  1,000  miles  while  the  life  of  a  $10  pair 
of  shoes  is  approximately  the  same  distance,  a  shoe 
manufacturer  has  discovered. 


Eight  million  people,  says  Prof.  William  '/..  Ripley, 
are  directly  dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  railroads.  Doubtless  Professor  Ripley  re- 
fers to  citizens  with  deposits  in  savings  banks,  and  in- 
surance policies.  Billions  in  railroad  bonds,  he  says, 
rest  in  the  vaults  of  savings  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Railroads  now  have  fewer  employes  than  at  any  time 
since  1911  when  there  were  1,599,854.  Now  there  are 
about  1,450,000.  Many  of  these  have  families,  but  just 
how  many  is  not  known.    Probably  3,000/XX)  or  more 
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such  persons  depend  directly  upon  railroad  good  times. 
But  there  are  other  millions  in  innumerable  industries, 
manufacturing  the  things  of  which  transportation  is 
made.  All  these  suffer  when  railroad  purchases  are 
curtailed. 


A  tiny  train,  entirely  of  gold  and  silver,  has  been  built 
by  J.  Martin,  a  watchmaker,  at  W'althamstow.  England. 
It  is  only  eight  inches  long  and  the  locomotive  is  only 
one-and-three-eighths  inches  long.  It  is  run  by  clock- 
work on  a  track  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  It  takes 
two  hours  and  thirty  minutes  to  travel  this  distance,  this 
being  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  a  year. 


Airplane  factories  in  this  country  turned  out  3224 
planes  last  year.  The  government  bought  710  of  these 
and  civilians  and  commercial  companies  2514.  In  this 
latter  figure  are  included  250  planes  for  export.  The 
output  increases  steadily,  says  the  Southern  Pacific 
Bulletin,  but  we  shall  scarcely  see  mass  production  until 
safe  flying  is  more  convincingly  demonstrated  than  it 
has  been  to  the  present. 


The  railroads  paid  $356,000,000  in  taxes  last  year,  a 
decrease  of  11  per  cent  under  1929.  the  reduction  largely 
in  income  tax  due  to  16  per  cent  reduction  in  revenues. 
Taxes  took  6.6  cents  of  every  dollar  in  gross  revenue. 
It  took  6.3  cents  in  1929. 


Safety  Regulations  for  Air  Craft 

When  it  was  discovered,  one  day  in  early  April,  that 
none  of  the  passengers  who  died  in  the  latest  air  disaster 
near  Emporia  had  parachutes,  and  that  no  such  device 
was  available  for  them,  much  discussion  and  some  indig- 
nation resulted.  When  several  members  of  congress 
conferred  in  Washington.  April  2.  about  legislation  to 
insure  safety  for  air  travelers  about  the  first  demand 
heard  was  that  a  parachute  must  be  provided  for  every 
passenger  carried. 

Major  Clarence  M.  Young,  assistant  secretary  of  com- 
merce for  aeronautics,  declared  that  parachutes  would  be 
useless  because  no  passengers  would  use  them;  and  this 
seems  to  be  rather  widely  accepted  as  fact.  To  require 
passengers  to  wear  parachutes  would  kill  the  business. 
Moreover,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  hope  that  passengers 
will  put  the  things  on,  adjust  them  properly,  jump  clear 
of  the  falling  plane,  and  then  pull  the  cord  at  the  right 
moment.  This  is  a  mental  poise  not  possessed  by  many 
human  beings. 

If  a  plane  is  falling  in  a  tail  spin  or  a  nose  dive  and 
its  passengers  are  being  thrown  about  in  the  cabin  none 
of  them  ever  will  use  a  parachute.  Parachute  jumping 
is  an  act  requiring  training.  It  is  insisted  upon  in  the 
United  States  army  air  corps,  but  in  the  navy  parachutes 
are  optional  equipment.  One  should  remember,  also, 
that  15  or  20  pounds  of  parachute  added  to  30  pounds 
of  luggage  for  every  passenger  would  cut  the  pay  load 
very  materially.  Safety  in  the  air  must  be  assured  in 
some  other  way.  If  wings  can  be  built  to  stay  where 
they  belong  on  airplanes ;  if  some  means  might  be  de- 
vised to  prevent  ice  accumulations  on  wings  and  pro- 
pellers, we  shall  have  fewer  disasters.  But  parachutes 
will  never  do  for  passengers.  Parachutes  sufficiently 
powerful  to  lower  the  plane  to  the  earth  without  crash- 
ing may  be  used  some  day.  This  kind  of  parachute  has 
been  tested  successfully. 

Major  Young  presented  some  comforting  figures  to 
the  Washington  conference  respecting  safety  in  the  air. 


Operators  of  scheduled  lines,  he  said.  Hew  a  total  of  51,- 
482.633  passenger  miles  during  the  last  half  of  1930,  a 
passenger  mile  being  the  equivalent  of  one  passenger 
carried  one  mile.  In  all  this  flying  there  was  but  one 
fatal  accident,  this  one  involving  two  passengers.  For 
each  of  these  two  passenger  fatalities,  therefore,  the 
scheduled  lines  flew  25.741.316  passenger  miles.  Sched- 
uled operators  flew  52.264.616  passenger  miles  during 
the  period  January  to  June,  1930.  and  the  number  of 
passenger  fatalities  was  22.  making  the  passenger  miles 
flown  per  passenger  fatality  2.375.664  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year. 

Representative  Kelly  insists  there  must  be  more  exits 
from  planes,  but  this  will  not  appeal  to  many  persons. 
A  door  is  about  the  last  thing  one  needs  when  a  plane  is 
falling  unless  one  is  firmly  attached  to  a  parachute, 
knows  how  to  use  it.  and  will  put  the  knowledge  to 
work.  Safety  in  the  air  depends  chiefly,  we  are  assured 
by  experienced  pilots,  on  quality  of  construction,  the 
weather,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else,  on  the 
pilot. 

The  department  of  commerce  has  no  authority  to  sum- 
mon witnesses  in  investigating  an  air  disaster.  It  can 
not  compel  testimony,  and  it  can  not  take  possession  of 
a  wrecked  plane  so  that  the  parts  may  be  examined 
afterward.  It  may  be  hours  or  a  day  before  one  of  the 
department's  officials  arrives,  and  in  the  meantime  any- 
thing may  happen  to  what  remains  of  the  wreck.  Prob- 
ably the  gravest  danger  in  this  respect  is  the  presence 
of  souvenir  hunters. 

The  department  of  commerce  reported,  April  3,  that 
the  plane  left  Kansas  City  in  first  class  condition  after 
the  usual  inspection.  No  one  doubts  this.  What  hap- 
pened afterward  will  never  be  known.  Weather  had 
something  to  do  with  it  because  the  pilot  had  radioed  the 
Wichita  station  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  would 
get  through.  The  conclusion,  based  entirely  on  expert 
opinion,  is  that  a  propeller  blade  was  broken  off  by  ice. 
and  possibly  more  than  one  blade  went.  This  caused 
vibration  which  shook  off  a  wing.  Doubtless  the  fusil- 
age  also  was  broken  because  the  mail  fell  out  and  was 
found  far  from  the  wreck.  No  blame  was  attached  to 
the  pilots. 

Accidents  are  not  going  to  keep  people  out  of  the  air. 
They  have  not  kept  them  off  the  railroads.  Accidents 
have  not  kept  people  out  of  motor  cars.  In  the  last  15 
years  282,799  persons  have  died  in  or  as  a  result  of 
automobile  accidents.  Still  the  millions  go  on  using 
such  deadly  weapons.  Deaths  in  1930  in  this  kind  of 
accidents  were  298  per  cent  greater  than  in  1916.  Death, 
apparently,  has  no  sting  for  men  and  women  in  motor 
cars. 


The  Grouchy  Boss 

Some  men  must  be  dreadfully  lonely.  The  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  operation  on  a  great  railroad,  one  of 
the  country's  really  great  operating  men,  is  referred  to 
by  the  trainmen  in  many  ways,  but  never  by  his  first 
name.  This  is  the  railroad  man's  way  of  expressing 
high  regard  which,  very  often,  comes  close  to  affection. 
Why  is  this  man  friendless?  Because  no  one  dares  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  him.  Everyone  fears  him.  He 
has  all  the  chilling  aloofness  of  a  second  lieutenant.  He 
is  a  stickler  for  courtesy  but  doesn't  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Some  day  this  chap  will  stub  his  toe,  and 
when  this  happens  may  employes  will  laugh  themselves 
ill.  Such  men  seldom  live  to  what  is  called  a  ripe  old 
age.    They  are  like  prisoners  in  solitary  confinement. 


I  Little  Stories  About  ] 
|  Big  Men  I 


When  a  resident  of 
Los  Angeles  sees 
a  large  crowd 
milling  about  through 
Pershing  Square  he  knows 
it  is  only  another  section 
of  Iowa.  In  Chicago,  how- 
ever, a  crowd  means  one 
of  two  things  :  Al  Capone 
is  walking  down  the  boule- 
vard with  his  body-guards, 
or  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  has  paid  another 
dividend. 

Mature    railroad  men 
paid  little  attention  to  the 
report    circulated    in  La 
Salle  street,  one  day  last 
winter,    that    the  Great 
Western  would  pay  a  divi- 
dend January  7.  So  many 
queer  things  get  into  the 
papers,     strange,  unac- 
countable things,  especial- 
ly pertaining  to  railroad 
stocks    and    bonds.  The 
man  who  is  familiar  with 
the  life  there,  or  in  Wall 
Street,  knows  much  of  the 
hokum  handed  about  to  influence  the 
market.  It  isn't  easy  to  fool  him.  It 
has  been  done,  of  course,  and  it  may 
happen  again,  but  when  he  bites  it  is 
sufficiently  unusual  to  warrant  com- 
ment.   And    of    all    things,  reports 
about  dividends  do  leave  him  cold. 

This  department  has  kept  so  strict- 
ly to  facts  ever  since  it  was  organized, 
four  years  ago,  that  it  becomes  nec- 
essary at  this  point  to  assure  the  in- 
credulous reader  that  things  such  as 
we  report  do  happen  in  the  large 
cities.  In  support  of  which,  and  fur- 
thermore to  explain  the  cynical  atti- 


V.  V.  Boatnrr 


tude  of  the  man  in  the  street,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  nothing 
about  dividends  from  the  Great 
Western  had  been  said  in  Chicago  or 
elsewhere  since  the  summer  of  1919; 
that  is  nothing  had  been  said  which, 
as  a  careful  editor,  we  wish  to  set 
down  here. 

So,  when*  formal  notice  of  a  divi- 
dend to  be  paid  actually  issued 
from  the  Peoples  Gas  Building 
last  winter — many  persons  supposed 
it  was  gas.  But  it  wasn't.  It  was 
truth.  Whereupon  the  representatives 
of  the  Fourth  Estate,  meaning  news 


hounds,  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  information  defi- 
nite and  particular  with 
full  attention  to  details. 

"  The  property  came  un- 
der new  management  at 
the  close  of  1929,"  said 
V.  V.  Boatner,  president 
of  the  company.  "Despite 
serious  business  depres- 
sion that  has  existed  since 
that  time,  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  has,  by 
strictest  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency of  operation,  been 
able  to  earn  greater  net 
for  ten  months  of  1930 
than  for  any  similar  pe- 
riod since  federal  control." 

Just  that,  and  nothing 
more. 

ot  one  word  of  all 
this,  understand,  is 
intended   to  reflect 
adversely   on    Mr.  Boat- 
ner's  predecessor  or  upon 
our  old  friend,  and  one- 
time superior  officer,  the 
late    Samuel    M.  Felton. 
They  had  their  troubles  aplenty.  In- 
deed it  is  not  far  from  the  mark  to 
say  that  from  the  day  Mr.  Stickney 
built  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  up 
through  the  passing  years,  it  had  its 
picklements  one  after  another.  About 
the  only  burden  it  missed,  apparently, 
was  a  line  to  St.  Louis,  and  how 
Stickney  came  to  leave  that  out  is  a 
mystery. 

Mr.  Boatner's  naive  reference  to 
the  fact  that  "despite  the  depression" 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  bad 
come  through  safely,  went  over  the 
heads  of  the  reporters  who  did  not 
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know  that  a  depression  was  the  road's 
natural  element.  Their  story  would 
have  been  much  nearer  the  plain 
facts  if  they  had  said  that  Mr.  Hoat- 
ner  and  his  associates  ignored  the  de- 
pression, in  their  energetic  hustling 
after  new  business.  Their  application 
of  every  conceivable  economy,  and 
their  intelligent  understanding  of  that 
word  as  meaning  the  proper  spending 
of  m  o  tiey,  h  a  d 
brought  sn  many 
new  industries  to  the 
line  that  for  the  first 
time  in  about  eleven 
years  it  could  pay  its 
interest,  and  one  dol- 
lar a  share  on  its 
preferred  stock. 
That  was  a  great 
day. 

As  the  road's 
savior  it  cer- 
tainly is  worth 
mentioning  that  Mr. 
Boatner  was  born  in 
the  little  town  of 
Bethlehem.  It  is  in 
northwestern  M  issis- 
s  i  p  p  i  .  ( >rdinarily 
these  chronicles  give 
small  space  to  birth- 
places, but  Bethle- 
hem strikes  a  note 
that  is  irresistible. 

To  our  way  of 
thinking  Mr.  Boat- 
ner's  whole  career 
from  Bethlehem  up- 
ward is  precisely 
what  we  should  like 
to  have  it.  True,  we  did  have  some 
rather  trying  experiences  in  looking 
up  the  towns  down  there  where  he 
flourished.  Maps  change  much  as 
time  goes  by,  and  as  ours  is  nearly 
three  years  old  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
Potts  Camp,  Elizabeth  or  Bethlehem. 
Time  tables  didn't  mention  them. 

Amos  'n  Andy  would  have  called 
this  a  mess.  But  we  persevered,  and 
presently  found  Holly  Springs,  not 
far  away,  and  there  a  newspaper.  It 
is  one  of  the  dear,  old  home-town 
papers  showing  that  the  community 
is  considerably  stirred  up  by  tin- 
front  page  announcement  that  Jim 
Brown  has  started  painting  his  barn. 
As  always  happens,  the  editor  knows 
everyone,  just  as  he  knows  that  news, 
in  its  real  sense,  is  something  about 
human  beings  whose  names  are  fa- 
miliar, with  whom,  perhaps,  you  went 
to  school. 

With  this  superlative  guide  we 
went  deep  into  the  history  of  the 
Boatners.  The  father  of  the  hero,  we 
learned,  was  a  doctor  who  had  served 
a  large  territory  in  that  part  of  .Mis- 


sissippi faithfully  for  about  half  a 
century,  and  that  means  a  life  of 
hard  work.  Hard  work  it  always  is 
for  a  doctor  in  a  region  of  small 
towns,  scattered,  populated  for  the 
most  part  by  earners  of  low  wages. 
Usually  the  doctor  is  the  last  man  to 
get  his  pay.  Very  often  he  never 
gets  it. 

Doctor  Boatner  educated  his  son — 


them,  he  was  just  the  usual  ham  for 
a  while,  but  he  had  something  up 
there  between  his  ears  besides  face, 
because  the  record  shows  a  long  and 
interesting  list  of  promotions :  dis- 
patcher, chief  dispatcher,  trainmaster. 
Why  do  they  have  train  masters? 
Ask  any  chief  dispatcher  who  does 
most  of  the  work. 

The  big  day  in  Boatner's  life  was 
July  15,  1916.  Many 
very  tremendous  his- 
torical events  hap- 
pened on  that  date, 
as  you  may  learn  by 
reading  the  right 
books,  but  they  are 
only  casual  affairs  in 
contrast  to  the  fact 
that  down  in  Vicks- 
burg,  that  day,  a  long 
siege  ended  when  V. 
V.  was  appointed 
division  superinten- 
dent ! 
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we  happen  to  know  only  the  one.  but 
there  may  be  others- -sent  him  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  little  towns 
where  the  family  lived,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi State  College,  and  then  to  Howl- 
ing ( ireen  Business  University,  Ken- 
tucky. As  a  boy,  loitering  about  the 
station  at  Potts  Cam]),  he  became  in- 
terested in  railroading  as  many  a  boy 
has  done:  as  hoys  always  will  do, 
world  without  end.  He  became 
friendly  with  engineers  and  trainmen. 
Sometimes  they  let  him  ride  short 
distances.  What  memories !  He  was 
taking  the  first  steps  then,  without 
knowing  it,  on  the  ladder  that  would 
lead  him  up  to  great  things  by-and- 
by. 

Boatner  began  his  career  as  a 
station  helper  for  the  Yazoo 
&  Mississippi  Valley,  just  as 
did  the  late  Charles  Markham  whose 
loyal  student  he  was  to  be  in  later 
vears.  His  first  job  was  at  Elizabeth, 
in  1901,  and  there,  after  a  while,  he 
became  an  operator.  You  knew  it,  of 
course,  but  this  is  a  history.  We  have 
to  set  down  all  the  facts.  He  became 
an  operator.    Doubtless,  like  most  of 


very  now  and 
then  we  read 
of  a  man's  suc- 
cess in  one  or  an- 
other of  life's  strug- 
gles for  fame.  Babe 
Ruth  knocked  a 
home  run.  Mayor 
Walker  of  New 
York  was  on  time  at 
a  banquet.  Two  men 
agreed  about  which 
was  the  fastest  train 
in  the  world.  The 
Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  decided 
a  freight  rate  case  within  three  years, 
in  favor  of  the  railroads,  too — mighty 
events,  these,  some  of  them  almost 
unbelievable.  But  what  are  they  in 
comparison  with  the  achievement  of 
a  trainmaster  suddenly  appointed, 
division  superintendent  ? 

Boatner  made  the  grade  famously, 
but  he  didn't  stay  up  there  very  long 
on  his  pinnacle  —  only  a  year,  and 
away  he  went  to  heavier  responsibil- 
ities as  superintendent  of  the  Mem- 
phis division  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  parent  road.  That  was  a  big 
job.  It  still  is  a  big  job.  It  fitted 
Boatner  for  the  astonishing  feat  he 
was  to  perform  less  than  three  years 
later  when  he  made  the  world's 
championship  jump  from  the  super* 
intendency  on  the  Memphis  division 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Peoria  & 
Pekin  Union  Railway.  A  careful 
calibration  of  the  barograph  shows 
this  had  never  been  done  before — not 
in  one  jump. 

And  don't  get  the  idea  that  just 
because  you  don't  happen  to  know 
the  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  that  it  is 
an  obscure  property.    Not  in  a  mil- 
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lion  years.  Being  only  26  miles  long 
it  doesn't  meander  around  all  over  the 
nation,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant connecting  line,  and  several 
persons  whom  we  shall  leave  un- 
named in  these  archives  would  like 
to  own  it.  Well,  in  1921,  when  H. 
K.  Pinkney  resigned  the  presidency, 
the  directors  asked  Charles 
H.  Markham,  as  president 
•of  one  of  the  owning  com- 
panies, to  nominate  some- 
one for  the  position.  Mr. 
Markham,  who  had  trained 
several  future  presidents  in 
his  day,  sent  up  the  name  of 
V.  V.  Boatner. 

Boatner  is  a  great  im- 
prover. He  lets  no  shining 
moment  go  its  way  without 
a  record  of  something  ac- 
complished. We  fancy  he 
must  have  been  a  good 
sender  in  his  telegraph  days. 
Certainly  the  way  he  stirred 
up  things  on  the  P.  &  P.U. 
was  something  to  talk  about 
far  into  the  night. 

Naturally,  the  inevitable 
came  along.  After  Boat- 
ner had  polished  and  shined 
up  the  connecting  line  for 
eight  years  Old  Man  Op- 
portunity came  shuffling 
along,  expecting  to  knock  at 
a  door  or  two  as  the  saying 
goes.  But  the  Old  Man  got 
the  shock  of  his  life  when 
he  came  to  Boatner's  domi- 
cile. He  didn't  knock.  The 
door  was  open,  and  stand- 
ing there,  watching  for  him, 
was  the  gentleman  who  was 
chosen  president  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western, 
October  7,  1929!  Another 
Teat  day. 


to  stand  in  line  to  file  applications 
for  an  industrial  track  anywhere 
along  the  road.  It  is  a  busy  property. 
It  is  pretty  certain  to  keep  on  being 
busy.  Everyone  on  the  pay  roll 
knows  it.  Not  that  V.  V.  is  a  driver. 
He  isn't.  He  just  gets  men  to  work 
a  little  more  than  usual.    And  they 


The  supreme  court  overruled  objec- 
tions of  the  commission  to  its  assum- 
ing jurisdiction  in  the  case  and 
quashed  the  permit,  holding  that  the 
commission  does  not  always  act  "for 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity." 
The  decision  upheld  the  railway  and 
the  Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc., 
and  discussed  at  length  the 
question  of  motor  truck 
lines  operating  on  public 
highways  parallel  to  estab- 
lished railway  lines  operat- 
ing on  privately  owned 
tracks.  Justice  Armstead 
Brown  wrote  the  unanimous 
opinion  b  u  t  concurring 
opinions  also  were  written 
by  Justices  Whitfield  and 
Strum.  Justice  Buford  con- 
curred only  in  the  conclu- 
sion and  decision. 


T 


lie  Shoul 
the  Wes 
Much  of 


Boatner  is  young.  At 
least  we  hope  we  look 
as  young  as  he  does  when 
we're  as  old  as  he  is.  The  youthful 
heart  of  him  was  shown  beautifully, 
too,  when  he  read  proudly  a  letter 
that  came  congratulating  him  on  his 
ascendancy.  It  was  from  an  old-time 
engineer — an  engineer  who  had  given 
him  many  a  ride  in  his  boyhood. 
Doubtless,  the  hoghead  had  a  strong 
influence  in  forming  the  boy's  deter- 
mination to  be  a  railroad  man.  How 
well  he  has  succeeded  we  have  been 
telling  you  for  several  thousand 
words. 

What  did  he  do  on  the  Great  West- 
ern within  a  year?  We  told  you  in 
the  beginning  of  this  tale  about  the 
dividend.  What  more  do  you  want 
for  one  installment?  The  first  divi- 
dend since  1919.    Today  a  man  has 


—P&.A  Photo 

Arthur  CurtisK  .F:inies 
il  Worry  Whether  You  Ship  hy  the  Southern  Paelftcf 
tern    Pacific    or    the    Great    Northern*       He  owns 
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like  it.  They  know  the  chief  has  been 
through  the  ropes — not  as  the  expres- 
sion is  used  in  fistic  affairs,  of  course. 
He  knows  his  business.  That's  about 
all  any  board  can  require. 


Truck  Service  Paralleling 
Railway  Prohibited 

The  Florida  supreme  court  has 
refused  to  allow  a  permit  to  a 
motor  truck  line  paralleling  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  railway  was  ade- 
quately serving  the  territory.  A  per- 
mit had  been  issued  by  the  state  rail- 
road commission  to  H.  T.  Pace,  al- 
lowing him  to  operate  a  truck  line  be- 
tween Tallahassee  and  Jacksonville. 


he  opinion  of  the  su- 
preme court  reviewed 
the  1929  act  of  the  leg- 
islature which  gave  new 
powers  to  the  railroad  com- 
mission, calling  it  a  "general 
public  utilities  commission 
vested  with  vast  powers  af- 
fecting public  welfare  of  the 
entire  state."  The  court 
said,  "We  must  not  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
back  of  and  underlying  this 
immediate  question  is  the 
ultimate  and  basic  question 
whether  'public  convenience 
and  necessity'  mentioned  in 
the  act  could  reasonably  be 
construed  to  require  or  jus- 
tify scrapping  or  seriously 
crippling  of  railways  of  the 
state  where  they  are  already 
rendering  adequate  service. 
...  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
territory." 

The  court  advanced  the 
prediction  that  if  the  rail- 
road commission  docs  not  look  into 
the  question  of  whether  the  railways 
are  serving  adequately  when  motor 
truck  lines  apply  for  permits,  the  time 
will  come  when  all  passengers  and 
freight,  except  "heavy,  bulky,  low 
grade,  basic  commodities"  will  pass 
from  the  railways,  which  own  prop- 
erty and  pay  taxes,  to  motor  lines 
which  operate  over  highways  built 
and  maintained  by  the  public  for  pub- 
lic use. 

The  result  of  the  commission's 
policy  in  the  case,  the  opinion  said, 
"would  be  to  bankrupt,  or  seriously 
cripple,  rail  lines,  thus  throwing  thou- 
sands of  railway  employes  out  of 
work,  impair  efficiency  of  railway 
service  or  cause  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  freight  rates." 
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One  of  the  Ni-h  One-Piece  Locomotive 
Tenders,  Welded,  No  Rivets.  '_v.  Per  Cent 
Saved  In  Coat. 


One- Piece  Tenders 

Time,  very  often,  is  as  big  a  fac- 
tor in  railroad  maintenance 
shops  as  is  economy.  However, 
by  use  of  the  new  electric  arc  welding 
process,  recently  introduced  into  sev- 
eral shops,  it  is  now  possible  to 
achieve  both  desirable  ends  in  one 
process.  Welding  instead  of  usual 
boiler-making  methods  in  building  lo- 
comotive tenders  calls  for  a  minimum 
of  manufacturing  operations,  with 
speedy  performance  in  every  step,  re- 
sulting in  a  more  rigid,  one-piece  unit. 

A  better  tender  is  now  built  at  an 
average  saving  of  25  per  cent  on  the 
entire  job.  This  is  accounted  for 
both  by  the  reduced  number  of  steps 
and  by  the  reduced  weight  of  ma- 
terial necessary.  By  "sticking"  ten- 
ders together,  instead  of  riveting  the 
steel  plates,  less  steel  is  needed,  since 
the  usual  laps  of  three  inches  of  steel 
required  to  catch  rivets  is  eliminated. 
Trimmed  edges  are  tightly  held  to- 
gether while  the  electric  arc  stitches 
the  edges  into  one  piece  of  steel. 
Likewise,  there  is  a  tremendous  sav- 
ing in  the  number  of  rivets  needed, 
and  rivets  are  more  expensive  than 
the  electrode  needed  to  stick  the  steel 
plate. 


No  Way  To  Beat  This 
Scheme 

A  round  trip  ticket  to  Detroit  and 
back  for  a  corpse  was  the  economy 
devised  by  a  negro  at  Macon,  Ga., 
last  month.  The  deceased  was  a  ne- 
gro woman  with  seven  children  in 
Detroit,  all  of  whom  naturally 
wished  to  see  the  bod}'. 

She  died  in  Macon  and  they 
thought  she  should  be  buried  in  Ma- 
con. Yet  the  children  should  see  the 
body — and  there  were  seven  of  them. 
Her  brother-in-law  went  to  the  ticket 
office  of  the  Macon  terminal  and 
asked  for  a  round  trip  ticket  for  a 
corpse  to  Detroit. 

"Why  a  round  trip?"  the  clerk  in- 


quired when  he  had  recovered  from 
the  shock. 

"Well,"  the  negro  explained,  "it 
costs  less  than  having  all  them  chil- 
dren come  down  here." 


P.  R.  R.  Opens  Two 
Bridges 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  opened 
to  traffic  recently  two  new  vertical 
lift  bridges  across  the  Hackensack 
River  between  Marion  and  Kearnv, 
X.  J.  The  cost  was  about  $9,000,000. 
More  than  14.000  tons  of  steel  was 
used,  and  some  of  the  deepest  caisson 
foundations  used  on  any  bridge.  The 
work  involved  also  many  intricate  en- 
gineering problems.  The  bridges  are 
for  freight  and  passenger  train 
movements,  replacing  two  adjoining 
trestle  bridges. 


Welded  Cab  for  75-Ton  Industrial  Loco- 
motive, Built  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 


The  new  passenger  bridge  was  con- 
structed with  a  40-foot  clearance 
above  high  water,  ample  to  permit 
most  of  the  river  traffic  to  pass  with- 
out lifting  the  span,  which  will  assist 
in  speeding  up  passenger  service  on 
the  Manhattan  Transfer-Jersey  City 
line,  and  an  improvement  in  service 
on  the  busy  line  between  Newark  and 
downtown  New  York  on  the  Hudson 
&  Manhattan  line.  The  passenger 
bridge  has  a  lift  span  350  feet  long. 
The  line  has  a  bridge  over  the  New- 


ark Bay  which  includes  a  lift  span 
of  similar  design,  which  has  given 
good  service.  It  is  declared  by  P.R.R. 
engineers  that  these  two  lift  bridges 
are  probably  the  largest  of  their  type 
for  railroad  purposes  in  the  country. 
The  new  freight  bridge  lift  span  is 
200  feet  long.  A.  O.  Watson,  chief 
engineer  of  the  New  York  zone,  and 
T.  W.  1'inard,  engineer  of  bridges  of 
the  system,  were  in  charge  of  the 
projects. 


You  May  Hat  die  Skins 
Also 

Big  baked  potatoes  of  the  type 
served  in  Northern  Pacific  dining 
cars,  hand-selected  and  weighing  at 
least  two  pounds,  graced  the  tables 
of  at  least  two  families,  at  Christ- 
mas, in  far  away  Scotland.  A  resi- 
dent of  Knglewood,  N.  J.,  was  a  pas- 
senger on  the  Northern  Pacific's 
North  Coast  Limited  last  summer 
from  Seattle  to  Chicago,  and  during 
the  course  of  his  trip  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  size  of  the  pota- 
toes served  in  the  dining  cars.  He 
visited  Scotland  later,  and  described 
the  potatoes.  Subsequently  he  wrote 
to  the  dining  car  department  of  the 
railway  company  and  arranged  for 
shipment  of  two  barrels  of  the  pota- 
toes, one  to  a  family  at  Hermiston, 
Scotland,  a  small  town  just  outside 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  to  In- 
verness. The  total  freight  charges  on 
the  Scotland  shipments  were  more 
than  $32. 


"I  like  the  advice  of  Josh  Billings: 
"Don't  take  the  bull  by  the  horns; 
grab  him  by  the  tail;  it  is  easier  to 
let  go'." — Charles  G.  Dazves. 


"Who  can  say  the  frown  is  more 
the  sign  of  ability  than  the  smile?" 
— James  J.  Walker. 
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One  of  the  Ten  Handsome  Aluminum-Painted  Lounge  Cars  Now  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Lines. 


S.  P.  Provides  More 
Luxury 

A buffet  with  soda  fountain  is  a 
novel  feature  of  the  new  type 
aluminum-painted  lounge  cars 
now  in  service  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific's passenger  trains,  the  "Argo- 
naut" and  "Shasta,"  operating  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  New  Orleans, 
and  between  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land. Luxurious  furnishings  and 
conveniences  comparable  with  the 
modern  hotel  have  made  these  cars 
attractive  to  the  traveling  public.  At 
one  end  of  the  car  is  an  observation 
room  with  seating  arrangement  for 
20  persons.  The  tapestry-upholstered 
chairs  and  sofas  are  filled  with  goose 
down,  making  them  unusually  com- 
fortable. Beyond  the  buffet,  shown  in 
this  picture,  is  the  general  lounge 
room  where  chairs  and  two  standard 
Pullman  sections  provide  seats  for 
eighteen.  There  is  a  barber  shop  in 
the  car  with  a  man's  shower  adjoin- 
ing, and  also  a  separate  washroom 
and  lounge  for  women,  with  shower 
bath.  Ten  of  these  cars  are  now  be- 
ing operated  on  the  Pacific  lines.  The 
cars  cost  $600,000.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  time  aluminum  paint  has 
been  used  for  passenger  equipment. 


Building  Good  Will 

A  traveler,  standing  at  the  counter 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  ticket 
office  in  St.  Louis,  not  long  ago, 
inquired  about  the  trains  for  Colum- 
bus. The  ticket  seller,  a  clean-cut, 
business-like  chap  whose  name,  it  de- 
veloped later,  is   McGlynn,  replied 


promptly  and  pleasantly,  "at  4 :50 
p.m.,  and  at  midnight  by  way  of  In- 
dianapolis. Would  you  like  me  to  re- 
serve space  for  you  on  either  or  both 
of  these  trains?" 

Recovering  quickly,  the  prospective 
customer  said  be  didn't  think  so.  He 
wasn't  quite  sure — yet — whether  he 
could  go  that  day.  "That's  all  right," 
said  the  clerk.  "Better  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing accommodations  than  take  a 
chance  and  maybe  not  have  any.  Our 
space  out  of  here  is  limited.  It's 
easier  to  cancel  than  it  is  to  get  it 
when  it's  gone." 

"A  fine  idea,"  said  the  man.  "You 
win."  The  space  was  reserved. 

At  half  past  three  that  afternoon 
the  uncertain  traveler  visited  the  of- 
fice again  to  report  that  he  couldn't 
possibly  get  out  of  town  until  the 
next  day.  "All  right,"  said  the  cheer- 
ful McGlynn.  "We'll  cancel  those  res- 
ervations. Hadn't  we  better  make  new 
ones  for  tomorrow  ?" 

The  prospect  didn't  think  so.  He 
didn't  know  when  he  would  get  out 
of  town,  if  ever.  St.  Louis  is  such  an 
attractive  place.  Mr.  McGlynn  still 
kept  smiling.  He  seemed  imbued  with 
the  novel  idea  that  railroads  and 
clerks  ought  to  do  everything  possible 
to  please  the  public,  even  if  it  didn't 
know  where  it  was  going  or  when. 

At  11  o'clock  next  morning,  hav- 
ing written  his  alibi  and  mailed  it  to 
the  house,  the  prospect  once  more  in- 
vaded the  ticket  office  and  prowled 
around  until  Mr.  McGlynn  had  fin- 
ished serving  another  customer. 
"Now,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  beatific 
smile,  "how  about  a  lower  for  Colum- 
bus?" 


The  clerk  began  punching  a  series 
of  buttons  and  telephoning  mysteri- 
ous persons  in  far  distant  places.  "I'm 
sorry,"  he  finally  confessed.  "The 
best  I  can  do  is  a  lower  out  of  In- 
dianapolis. All  our  space  has  been 
taken,  and  Indianapolis  has  only  this 
one  lower.  If  I  can  get  you  a  better 
berth  by  train  time  I'll  do  it,  and  have 
our  passenger  agent  on  the  platform 
advise  you  about  it." 

"That's  fine,"  said  the  traveler. 
"Any  relation  to  Elinor?" 

"My  name  is  McGlynn  —  not 
Glyn,"  said  the  clerk.  "And  even  if 
it  were — ." 

"  'S  all  right,"  said  the  prospect, 
now  a  pleased  customer.  "I  don't 
blame  you  a  bit.  Thank  you  for  your 
trouble  and  attention." 

Three  minutes  after  the  traveler 
had  boarded  his  train  along  came  the 
station  passenger  agent.  "Well,  sir," 
he  exclaimed,  smiling  as  if  he  had 
just  got  a  letter  with  money  in  it, 
"we  got  you  lower  seven  out  of  In- 
dianapolis. Let  me  change  your  ticket. 
That  seven  is  a  better  one  than  you 
have  now." 

Somewhat  incoherently  the  traveler 
mumbled  his  gratitude.  "Perfectly 
all  right,"  said  the  P.  A.  "Glad  to  be 
of  some  service,  and  happy  if  we've 
pleased  you." 

McGlynn  didn't  know  he  was  talk- 
ing to  a  magazine  man,  which  is  why 
this  piece  is  written.  He  treats  'em 
all  alike.  Many  travelers  know  him. 
More  than  any  other  influence,  be- 
cause he  meets  the  public  first,  face 
to  face,  McGlynn  is  building  good 
will  for  his  company.  His  is  the  serv- 
ice that  starts  travelers  on  their  jour- 
neys happy. 


Poetic  Philosophy 

The  Steam  Railroad  Section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  in  its  News 
Letter,  gives  us  this  poetic  philoso- 
phy : 

Isn't  it  strange  that  princes  and  kings 

And  clowns  who  caper  in  sawdust  rings, 

And  common  folks  like  you  and  me 

Are  builders  for  eternity? 

To  each  is  given  a  hag  of  tools, 

A  shapeless  mass  and  a  hook  of  rules, 

And  each  must  make,  ere  life  lias  flown, 

A  stumbling  hlock  or  a  stepping  stone. 


A  bill  to  prohibit  railroads  in  Min- 
nesota from  moving  shops  or  ter- 
minals without  the  permission  of  the 
state  railroad  and  warehouse  commis- 
sion has  been  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature at  St.  Paul.  It  is  sponsored  by 
a  group  of  more  than  a  dozen  house 
members  from  localities  profiting 
from  existing  railroad  activities. 
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See   the   Three   Rollers    i  p   There?      These   provide   the   Lhteral  Motion 
ESi  ery   Car   >l  ami    Have,   Without   Tearing;   Things   to  Pieces. 


The  Meaning  of  Lateral 
Motion 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many 
years,  among  mechanical  experts, 
to  smile  condescendingly  in 
talking  about  the  genius  of  the  first 
locomotive  and  car  builders.  Those 
pioneers  in  transportation,  the  first 
builders  of  rolling  stock  for  railroads, 
we  are  reminded  rather  loftily,  had 
overlooked  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  their  great  task,  next  to  the 
very  ancient  problem  of  getting  mo- 
tive power  out  of  steam  :  how  to  keep 
engines  and  cars  on  the  rails  in  go- 
ing around  curves.  The  equipment 
they  built  was  rigid.  It  was  made  to 
run  on  straight  tracks.  Xone  of  all 
the  famous  engineers  of  those  times, 
our  present-day  geniuses  remind  us. 
ever  thought  of  the  swivel  truck. 
They  didn't  know  a  thing  about  lat- 
eral motion.  But  nothing  ever  is  said 
about  something  equally  laughable, 
which  is  that  in  this  highly  enlight- 
ened age  of  push-buttons  and  mar- 
vels of  mechanical  ingenuity  without 
number,  we  still  have  many  very 
widely  known  engineers  to  whom  lat- 
eral motion  continues  to  be  a  deep 
mystery. 

Even  the  casual  reader  of  history 
knows  that  the  locomotives  sent  to 
this  country  from  England  in  the 
early  '30s  were  found  unsatisfactory. 
The  reason  for  this  is  seldom  told, 
but  the  careful  student  knows  the 
English  engines  failed  over  here  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  kept  on  the 
track  at  curves  and  on  grades.  This, 


as  was  said  a  moment  ago,  was  he- 
cause  they  were  rigid.  It  is  pecul- 
iar, anyone  should  admit,  that  Steph- 
enson, and  (iugnot  in  the  previous 
century,  and  others  of  a  later  time 
overlooked  this  defect  in  construction 
when  human  beings  bad  been  going 
about  on  wheels  for  hundreds  of 
years,  when  wagons  whose  front 
wheels  turned  on  a  king  holt  bad 
been  common  for  goodness  only 
knows  how  long. 

If  you  care  to  dig  into  history  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that  all  locomotives 
built  abroad  or  in  this  country  suf- 
fered this  handicap  of  rigidity  until 
the  Smith  Carolina  was  produced  in 
1831.  An  old  hook  published  by  the 
Scribners  in  1889,  written  by  a  galaxy 
of  American  engineers,  says  all  ex- 
cept the  South  Carolina  failed  be- 
cause the  axles  and  frames  always 
were  parallel  to  each  other.  About 
this  time,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
two  men  invented  swivel  truck-,  and 
as  might  have  been  expected  both 
landed  in  court  proceedings,  and 
stayed  there  for  many  years. 

No  one  ever  had  heard  the  tech- 
nical term  "lateral  motion"  in  those 
times,  but  they  knew,  just  the  same, 
that  something  very  serious  was  the 
matter  because,  although  the  engine- 
and  cars  Would  now  go  round  curves 
without  jumping  off  the  rails  both 
kinds  of  equipment  were  badly  shat- 
tered. Railroad  men  supposed  then 
than  the  excessive  speed  of  ten  or 
eleven  miles  an  hour  was  tearing 
tilings  apart.  Some  pretty  sharp  gen- 
tlemen haven't  learned  this  up  to  the 


present.  This  paragraph,  from  the  old 
hook  mentioned,  is  irresistible: 

Anyone  who  will  stand  close  to  a  rail- 
road when  a  train  is  rushing  by  at  50 
or  60  miles  an  hour  must  wonder  how 
the  engine  and  cars  are  kept  on  the 
tracks.  Even  those  familiar  with  the  con- 
struction of  railroad  machinery  often 
express  astonishment  that  the  wheels' 
flanges,  which  are  merely  projecting 
ribs  about  1%  inches  deep  and  1 J4  thick, 
are  sufficent  to  resist  the  impetus  and 
swaying  of  a  locomotive  or  car  at  full 
speed.  The  problem  of  making  wheels 
which  will  resist  this  wear  and  will  not 
break  has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention. 

Still,  in  fairness  to  the  past,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  railroad  engineers 
knew  something  was  wrong.  Getting 
around  a  curve  had  been  solved,  but 
no  one  knew  how  to  overcome  the 
constant  swaying  motion,  from  side 
to  side,  the  lateral  motion  it  is  now 
called,  that  was  pulling  at  every  joint 
and  wearing  out  equipment  before  it 
had  earned  its  value.  Now  that  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  has  been  run 
down  definitely  one  wonders  that 
freight  cars  still  are  turned  out  with 
the  old  rigidity,  and  nothing  to  over- 
come the  destructive  force  that  sends 
them,  before  their  time,  to  the  rip 
track  or  the  scrap  heap.  Farmers  are 
not  the  only  men  who  still  resist  the 
encroachments  of  "new  tangled" 
ideas. 

Truck-  for  passenger  cars,  it  is 
true,  have  a  form  of  insurance 
against  lateral  motion  in  some  type  of 
swing  hanger.  If  they  didn't  have  it 
they  could  not  be  kept  on  the  track- 
while  at  high  speed.  Many  years  ago 
when  freight  cars  were  light  in 
weight  the  swing  hanger  type  of 
truck  was  common  on  many  rail- 
roads, but  when  heavier  cars  of  in- 
creased capacity  came  into  use  this 
kind  of  truck  was  discontinued,  large- 
ly because  excessive  wear  on  the 
swing  hangers  soon  made  them  dan- 
gerous to  operate,  and  often  resulted 
in  serious  trouble  and  expense. 

Obviously,  a  device  providing  this 
lateral  motion,  without  which  no 
train  moves,  is  a  development  of 
overwhelming  importance;  so  import- 
ant, indeed,  that  when  it  has  been  ex- 
plained to  a  wise  railroad  executive 
so  that  he  understands  it,  the  thing 
i-  adopted.  Anything  likely  to  cut 
down  maintenance  expense  is  popu- 
lar with  these  railroad  chiefs.  But 
you  have  to  tell  them  about  it. 

It  a  car  or  train  must  swing  from 
one  side  to  the  other  and  hack  again, 
safely,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  the  little  movement  be  made  on 
rollers.  Suppose  it  be  called  the  lat- 
eral motion  roller,  a  good,  under- 
standable term.  Such  a  roller,  any 
converted  engineer  will  admit,  de- 
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creases  the  wear  on  the  wheel  flanges 
and  the  rails,  and  cuts  down  what 
may  be  called  train  resistance.  This 
means,  if  it  means  anything,  less  wear 
on  coupler  knuckles  and  journal 
brasses,  fewer  derailments,  less  wear 
and  tear  on  rolling  stock,  fewer  dam- 
age claims.  And  a  reduction  in  any 
of  these  items  ought  to  create  en- 
thusiasm in  any  headquarters. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  engineer 
to  realize  that  a  lateral  motion  roller 
is  a  simple  and  practicable  substitute, 
doubtless  the  only  one.  for  the  old 
swing  hanger.  It  has  been  on  the  mar- 
ket for  35  years,  with  many  improve- 
ments, of  course,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  more  than  1,300,000  cars  on 
60  or  more  principal  railroads  and 
private  car  lines  here  and  in  Canada. 

A  car  set  of  the  lateral  motion 
roller  device  now  consists  of  four 
combination  roller  seats  and  spring 
caps  with  improved  design  stop  lugs 
and  guides,  and  special  high  carbon 
steel  2-inch  diameter  rollers.  The 
number  and  length  of  rollers  used  is 
dependent  on  the  type  and  capacity 
of  the  truck.  The  roller  cap  at  pres- 
ent is  cast  on  the  underside  of  the 
bolster  at  each  end.  The  roller  seat 
also  forms  a  cap  for  the  truck 
springs,  and  is  designed  to  eliminate 
any  possibility  of  the  rollers  getting 
out  of  alignment.  Dust  pockets  or 
outlets  keep  the  rollers  and  plate 
free  from  any  accumulation  of  dirt. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  promi- 
nent railroads  conducted  a  test  over 
a  period  of  years  to  substantiate  the 
claim  of  increased  wheel  mileage  with 
trucks  equipped  with  the  lateral  mo- 
tion device  as  against  rigid  trucks. 
The  test  report  in  part  is  as  follows: 

Test  of  wheel  wear  on  our  refrigera- 
tor cars  of  a  certain  type  equipped  with 
rigid  trucks  gave  1,586,072  miles  services 
while  trucks  equipped  with  the  device 
gave  2,478,389  miles.  Our  test  shows 
that  the  truck  wheels  have  given  about 
56  per  cent  more  mileage  than  wheels 
under  rigid  trucks. 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ore 
Unloaders 

Mammoth  electrically-operated  ore 
unloading  machines,  capable  of  pick- 
ing up  17  tons  of  ore  every  50  sec- 
onds, were  put  into  service  recently 
by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  speed 
up  traffic  on  its  Hocking  Valley  di- 
vision, at  Presque  Isle,  Toledo.  To- 
ledo ore  docks  are  now  leaders  in 
the  efficient  transship  method  of 
handling  ore  by  efficient,  economic 
electric  power.  These  docks  handled 
more  than  16,000,000  tons  of  coal 
and  some  2,000,000  tons  of  ore  in 
1929.  The  C.  &  O.  installation  con- 
sists of  three  stiff-legged  hoists,  each 


with  a  rated  capacity  of  1,200  tons 
an  hour.  With  all  three  unloaders 
operating,  a  ship  of  65  feet  beam  may 
be  unloaded  at  the  rate  of  3,600  tons 
an  hour.  Only  three  men  are  needed 
for  each  unit,  an  operator,  an  oiler 
and  a  weigher. 

In  operation,  the  dipper  picks  up 
the  ore  from  the  holds  of  the  ship, 
places  it  in  a  50-ton  disc  hopper 
which  discharges  it  into  a  traveling 
scale  lorry.  This  car  dumps  it  into 
any  one  of  the  four  lines  of  cars  be- 
neath the  span.  Since  iron  ore  is  too 
heavy  to  be  dumped  on  one  spot  on 
the  waiting  car  beneath  the  span,  it 
is  distributed  by  means  of  a  pusher 
car  running  between  each  pair  of  rail- 
road tracks,  which,  with  a  lever  ex- 
tending on  either  side,  is  able  to  move 
the  car  or  train  of  cars  into  proper 
position.  This  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  moving  the  span.  The  opera- 
tor rides  in  a  tiny  cab  above  the  dip- 
per, the  window  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration.  In  the  con- 
trol room,  above  the  three  wheels  of 
the  upper  structure,  are  the  control 
panel  boards.  There  are  eight  motors 
totaling  1,060  h.p.  on  each  unloader 
device.  The  main  motions,  beam 
hoists,  and  trolley  travel  are  operated 
by  direct  current,  with  variable  volt- 
age control ;  all  other  operations  are 
handled  by  alternating  current,  with 
full  magnetic  controllers. 

The  Busy  United 
Engineers 

United  Hngineers  &  Constructors, 
Inc..  Philadelphia,  secured  new  con- 


tracts in  1930  for  engineering  and 
construction  work  in  the  United 
States  totalling  $62,861,843,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  announcement  by 
Dwight  P.  Robinson,  president.  The 
work  executed  by  the  company  dur- 
ing the  year  totalled  $68,500,000  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  volume 
of  work  done  by  any  company  in  this 
country  last  year. 

Important  projects  begun  during 

1930  and  scheduled  for  completion  in 

1931  are  a  10-story  office  building  for 
the  Compania  Hispano-Americana  de 
Electricidad  and  a  tire  manufactur- 
ing plant  for  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company.  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentine; the  second  section  of  the 
Lacroze  Subway  at  Buenos  Aires: 
30-story  office  building  for  ( lirard 
Trust  Company,  Philadelphia;  Wom- 
en's Dormitory  at  Drexel  Institute. 
Philadelphia;  40-story  office  building 
for  Houston  Properties  Corporation, 
Madison  avenue  and  40th  street,  New 
York;  42-story  office  building  at 
Madison  avenue  and  53rd  street,  and 
a  large  apartment  house  at  57th  street 
and  First  avenue,  New  York. 


Americans  entering  Canada  in 
5.000.000  automobiles  spent  $325,- 
000.000  there,  while  more  than  300,- 
000  Americans  went  abroad.  Travel 
expenditures  at  home  decreased  by 
shorter  tours  and  smaller  per  capita 
expenditure. 


I've  passed  through  six  depressions 
and  have  sense  enough  not  to  make 
many  predictions. — Thomas  Edison. 
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Isn't  Life  Queer? 

The  law's  delay,  accidents,  or  oth- 
er strange  influences  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  sometimes  result  fortu- 
nately. There  is  an  authentic  tale 
about  a  farmer  down  in  Kansas  one 
of  whose  legs  was  broken  in  some 
kind  of  accident  early  in  the  World 
W  ar.  It  happened  just  when  wheat 
prices  were  soaring  every  hour. 
Farmers  were  so  busy  getting  their 
grain  to  the  railroad  stations  that 
none  of  them  could  find  time  to  haul 
wheat  for  the  man  with  the  broken 
leg.  His  boys  had  gone  to  the  war. 
The  wheat  had  been  threshed,  but  it 
couldn't  be  moved.  Not  a  man  could 
be  hired  at  any  wage.  The  injured 
farmer  fretted  and  fumed  and  scold- 
ed and  cursed  his  ill-luck. 

And  the  price  of  wheat  kept  going 
up.  Finally,  the  first  day  the  farmer 
was  able  to  walk  to  the  granary  and 
load  his  wagons  wheat  was  selling 
for  $3.45  a  bushel — more  than  it  had 
brought  at  any  time  in  that  farmer's 
life.  He  sold  several  thousand  bush- 
els at  that  price.  For  the  first  time 
he  could  pay  all  his  bills,  and  stack 
away  some  money  in  the  bank.  Farm- 
ers who  had  rushed  their  wheat  to 
market  while  he  was  lying  ill  in  bed 
were  cursing  their  luck  just  as  he  had 
cursed  his  while  they  were  selling  for 
$2.15.  Then  the  government  took 
charge  and  wheat  went  back  to  about 
$2.25. 

Another  story  shows  how  the  Vir- 
ginian Railway  saved  about  half  a 
million  dollars  last  year  because  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  slow  in  giving  a  decision.  The 
railroad  had  originally  expected  to 
spend  more  than  $1,000,000  in  build- 
ing its  Kanawha  River  bridge,  at 
Deepwater.  Va.,  recently  opened  for 
traffic.  By  the  time  the  railroad's  ap- 
plication to  construct  the  bridge  had 
been  approved  by  the  commission, 
steel  prices  and  building  costs  had 
come  down  substantially  below  what 
had  been  estimated.  Then  when  the 
bridge  was  being  constructed  last  year 
the  Kanawha  River  section  experi- 


enced the  severest  drought  in  many 
years.  The  water  in  the  river  was  so 
low  that  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
getting  the  bridge's  foundations  into 
place.  With  these  two  factors  working 
in  its  favor,  the  Virginian's  bridge 
cost  it  only  about  $625,000. 


Fourteen  Mistakes 

To  set  up  our  own  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  and  expect  every- 
body to  conform  to  it. 

To  try  to  measure  the  enjoyment 
of  others  by  our  own. 

To  expect  uniformity  of  opinion  in 
this  world. 

To  look  for  judgment  and  experi- 
ence in  youth. 

To  endeavor  to  mold  all  disposi- 
tions alike. 

Not  to  yield  to  unimportant  trifles. 

To  look  for  perfections  in  our  own 
actions. 

To  worry  ourselves  and  others 
about  what  cannot  be  remedied. 

Not  to  alleviate  if  we  can  all  that 
needs  alleviation. 

Not  to  make  allowances  for  the 
weaknesses  of  others. 

To  consider  everything  impossible 
that  we  cannot  ourselves  perform. 

To  believe  only  what  our  finite 
mind  can  grasp. 

To  live  as  if  the  moment,  the  time, 
the  day  were  so  important  that  it 
would  live  forever. 

To  estimate  people  by  some  out- 
side quality,  for  it  is  that  within 
which  makes  the  man  or  woman. — 
London  Standard. 


Switchman  Forgot  His 
Manners 

Judgment  for  $150  against  the 
Missouri  Pacific  was  awarded  a  13- 
year-old  girl  in  Wichita,  last  month, 
for  a  bump  on  her  forehead.  This 
bump  was  put  on  the  girl's  forehead 
by  a  switchman,  riding  the  pilot  of 
an  engine,  when  he  kicked  the  girl 
off  the  track  to  save  her  life.  Com- 
menting on  this  brutality,  the  Wichi- 


ta Beacon,  Henry  Allen's  lively  pa- 
per, says : 

"This  should  be  a  lesson  to  switch- 
men whose  engines  are  about  to  run 
over  little  girls,  to  preface  their  as- 
sistance with  the  polite  inquiry,  'Lit- 
tle girl,  I've  not  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
formal  introduction,  but  the  train  is 
now  within  a  few  inches  of  your  feet ; 
may  we  waive  ceremony  for  a  few 
minutes  while  I  gently  lift  you  from 
the  track  and  deposit  you  in  the 
safety  zone?'  " 


The  man  who  is  worthy  of  being 
the  leader  of  men  will  never  com- 
plain of  the  stupidity  of  his  helpers, 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  nor  the 
unappreciation  of  the  public.  These 
things  are  all  a  part  of  the  great  game 
of  life,  and  to  meet  them  and  not  go 
down  before  them  in  discouragement 
and  defeat,  is  the  final  proof  of 
power. — Elbert  Hubbard. 


Locomotives  of  A 
Century 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
pressure  118  lbs.,  weight  132,160  lbs., 
tractive  force  20,000  lbs.  The  waste 
heat  in  passing  to  the  stack  traversed 
a  tubular  steam  chamber  for  drying 
the  steam,  thus  producing  a  form  of 
smoke  box  superheater. 

A  twelve  driving  wheel  locomo- 
tive, the  Pennsylvania,  designed  by 
fames  Millholland,  was  built  in  1863 
for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  It 
carried  coal  and  water  containers  on 
the  engine  frame.  The  cylinders 
were  20  inches  in  diameter,  26  inches 
stroke,  wheels  43  inches  diameter, 
weight  103,300  lbs. 

The  Consolidation  (2-8-0)  type  of 
locomotive  popular  even  today  in  the 
United  States,  was  first  produced 
when  John  P.  Laird,  master  of  ma- 
chinery of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
rebuilt  a  locomotive  of  this  type  in 
1864.  but  it  was  not  until  1866  that 
a  locomotive  of  this  type  was  actually 
built  as  such.     It  was  supplied  the 
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Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  the 
name  Consolidation  assigned  to  it 
commemorating  the  merging  of  sev- 
eral railroads  into  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley. The  cylinders  were  20  inches  in 
diameter,  24  inches  stroke,  driving 
wheels  48  inches,  weight  90,000  lbs., 
weight  on  driving  wheels  80,000  lbs. 
It  had  a  Bissell  pony  truck  equalized 
with  the  front  drivers.  Many  locomo- 
tives of  this  type  have  been  built,  and 
many  are  still  used  of  modern  design 
and  materials,  carrying  high  steam 
pressure,  and  equipped  with  super- 
heaters, mechanical  stokers,  and  feed- 
water  heaters.  Some  of  these  weigh 
more  than  300.000  lbs. 

Two  Decapod  (2-10-0)  locomotives 
(taking  the  name  from  the  Greek 
word  for  ten)  were  built  in  1867  by 
Norris  Brothers,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  with 
cylinders  20  inches  diameter,  26 
inches  stroke,  driving  wheels  48 
inches  diameter,  total  weight  97,600 
lbs.  On  account  of  the  long  wheel 
base  they  were  not  adapted  to  short 
curves,  and  were  rebuilt  by  removing 
one  pair  of  driving  wheels  and  sub- 
stituting a  rear  truck,  thus  providing 
the  first  Prairie  type,  although  it  was 
not  so  named  at  that  time. 

In  these  locomotives  we  have  the 
prototype  of  many  others,  including 
the  heavy  Decapod  Class  ILs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  first  built  in 
1917,  of  which  598  are  in  service. 
The  cylinders  are  30r/2  inches  in 
diameter,  32  inches  stroke,  driving 
wheels  62  inches  diameter,  steam 
pressure  250  lbs.,  weight  of  engine 
386,100  lbs.  All  have  superheaters, 
feedwater  heaters,  and  mechanical 
stokers.  They  are  designed  to  cut-off 
at  50  per  cent  when  developing  full 
tractive  power. 

In  1868  Hudson  built  a  Double 
Ender,  that  is,  a  locomotive  with  two 
pairs  of  driving  wheels,  a  two  wheel 
truck  in  front  and  a  two  wheel  truck 
back  of  the  driving  wheels.  The 
Fairlie,  a  double  boiler  locomotive 
following  the  idea  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina of  1831,  was  constructed  in  the 
same  year. 

Steel  sheets  for  boilers  and  fire 
boxes,  and  steel  boiler  tubes,  now  in 
general  use  in  the  United  States  and 
to  a  growing  extent  abroad,  were  in- 
troduced first  in  this  country,  experi- 
mentally, for  fire  boxes  in  1861-1862 
on  the  Pennsylvania,  and  exclusively 
used  on  that  railroad  after  1866. 
Steel  has  been  used  for  boiler  sheets 
and  tubes  from  1868,  although  the 
use  of  charcoal  iron  for  boiler  tubes 
predominated  for  many  years  after 
the  use  of  steel  sheets  for  boilers. 

An  invention  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  railway  and  locomotive 


operation  was  patented  and  demon- 
strated in  1869,  the  air  brake  of 
George  Westinghouse.  This  apparatus 
in  improved  form  is  now  used  on 
practically  all  locomotives,  passenger 
and  freight  cars,  and  other  rolling 
equipment  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  many  of  the 
locomotives  and  cars  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  electric  railway 
equipment  and  automotive  vehicles. 
Before  the  air  brake  appeared,  the 
speed  of  railway  trains  was  retarded 
by  the  application  of  brakes  on  the 
individual  vehicles  by  hand,  although 
some  attempts  had  been  made  to  pro- 
vide continuous  brakes  by  chains  or 
rods  without  great  success.  The  use 
of  compressed  air  solved  the  problem 
of  continuous  brake  operation.  Vac- 
uum brakes  of  the  continuous  type 
are  used  to  some  extent  in  Europe. 
It  may  be  fairly  said,  that  without  the 
highly  efficient  brakes  now  in  use  the 
ability  to  operate  trains  with  prompt- 
ness and  safety  at  the  high  speeds 
now  prevailing  would  be  impossible. 

From  1870  to  1880  many  locomo- 
tives were  built,  and  many  improve- 
ments made  in  design,  details,  appli- 
ances, and  in  the  selection  of  mate- 
rials. While  they  were  of  much 
greater  weight  and  power  than  their 
immediate  predecessors,  they  were 
generally  of  similar  types.  An  inno- 
vation of  1877  was  the  Wooten  boil- 
er. This  boiler  first  proposed  for 
burning  fine  refuse  anthracite,  had  a 
wide  fire  box  above  and  extending  be- 
yond the  frames  on  both  sides,  giv- 
ing a  large  grate  area.  It  had  a  com- 
bustion chamber,  but  instead  of 
crown  bars,  the  crown  sheet  was  sup- 
ported by  crown  stay  bolts.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  type  of  boiler  was 
a  most  important  step  in  locomotive 
practice,  forming  the  basis  for  the 
wide  fire  boxes  used  which  provide 
the  large  grate  surface  required  for 
the  efficient  combustion  of  the  large 
amount  of  coal  necessary  to  utilize 
the  full  capacity  of  the  modern  loco- 
motive. The  wide  fire  box  extending 
over  the  frames  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally adopted.  At  this  time,  1870- 
1880,  most  of  the  locomotives  in  use 
were  built  for  a  steam  pressure  of 
125  lbs.  a  square  inch,  only  a  small 
number  being  suitable  for  pressures 
up  to,  or  exceeding  150  lbs. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  locomo- 
tive development  between  1880  and 
1890  was,  perhaps,  the  introduction 
of  a  number  of  compound  locomo- 
tives of  several  types,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  while 
many  simple  locomotives  of  the 
American  and  the  several  other  types 
that  might  be  considered  the  standard 
types  were  built.   In  Europe,  in  1884, 


the  Munich,  and  in  1886  the  Von 
Bories  compounds  were  built.  In 
1886  the  Northern  Railway  of  France 
put  in  service  some  four  cylinder  bal- 
anced compound  locomotives.  The 
cylinders  were  13  and  18  inches  diam- 
eter, 24  inches  stroke,  driving  wheels 
82.68  inches  diameter,  heating  surface 
1109  square  feet,  weight  74,500  lbs. 

The  Wordsell  compound  was  in- 
troduced in  England  in  1887,  and  in 
1889  a  Webb  compound  similar  to 
some  used  in  England  was  imported 
and  tried  on  the  Pennsylvania.  This 
locomotive  had  two  high  pressure 
cylinders  on  the  outside  and  one  low 
pressure  cylinder  in  the  center  of  the 
frames.  The  outside  cylinders  were 
connected  to  the  rear,  and  the  center 
cylinder  to  the  front  drivers  only. 
Two  high  pressure  cylinders  were  14 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  low  pres- 
sure 30  inches  diameter.  The  stroke 
was  24  inches,  driving  wheels  75 
inches  diameter,  and  the  weight  99,- 
350  lbs. 

The  Vauclain  four  cylinder  com- 
pound locomotives  appeared  in  1889. 
These  locomotives  of  which  a  large 
number  of  various  types  were  put  in 
service,  had  a  high  and  a  low  pres- 
sure cylinder  on  each  side.  The  piston 
rods  of  both  cylinders  were  connected 
to  a  common  crosshead.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  Vauclain,  and 
several  designs  of  two  cylinder  com- 
pounds were  built. 

In  1885  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
built  what  was  then  considered  a 
heavy  Consolidation  locomotive  with 
cylinders  20  inches  diameter  and  24 
inches  stroke.  The  driving  wheels 
were  50  inches  diameter,  steam 
pressure  140  lbs.,  weight  114,620  lbs. 
and  tractive  force  22,850  lbs.  These 
locomotives  were  unique,  having  the 
Belpaire  fire  box,  the  roof  sheet 
parallel  with  the  crown  sheet,  with 
vertical  instead  of  radial  crown  stay 
bolts.  This  form  of  fire  box  has  been 
the  standard  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  since  that  time.  It  is  also 
used  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and 
the  Midland  and  other  railways  in 
England,  as  well  as  the  railways  of 
other  countries  in  Europe. 

Compound  locomotives  continued 
to  receive  attention  during  the  decade 
from  1890  to  1900,  and  important 
advancement  was  made  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  simple  locomo- 
tives. Among  the  compound  locomo- 
tives notable  examples  were  the 
Baldwin  (4-4-0)  and  (2-10-0) : 
Brooks,  "tandem"  (4-6-0)  ;  Rogers 
(2-6-0);  Schenectady  (4-6-0),  built 
in  the  United  States;  Webb  (2-4-2) 
in  England ;  Mallet,  articulated 
(0-4-4-0),  tandem,  and  the  four  cyl- 
inder balanced  compound  (De  Glehn) 
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built  in  1898  by  tbe  Societe  Alsacien 
for  the  Northern  Railway  of  France. 

Tbe  Columbia  type  (2-4-2)  was 
named  in  honor  of  Columbus,  as  the 
400th  anniversary  of  his  discovery  of 
America  was  being  celebrated  the 
year  it  was  built.  It  was  for  high 
speed  service  built  in  1892  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  with 
Vauclain  compound  cylinders.  Some 
of  this  type  were  built  in  1895  with 
simple  cylinders. 

A  notable  locomotive  built  in  1892 
was  the  famous  999  of  the  American 
(4-4-0)  type,  built  by  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  at  West  Albany.  The 
cylinders  were  19  inches  in  diameter, 
and  24  inches  stroke,  driving  wheels 
86  inches  diameter,  steam  pressure 
180  lbs.,  weight  124.000  lbs. 

To  obtain  the  much  needed  in- 
crease in  boiler  and  furnace  capacity, 
required  to  meet  the  demand  for 
higher  speed  and  sufficient  power  to 
draw  passenger  trains  of  greater 
weight,  a  type  of  locomotive  was 
brought  out  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works.  This  type  had  a  four 
wheel  leading  truck,  tun  pairs  of 
driving  wheels,  and  a  two  wheel  trail- 
ing truck.  The  wide  and  deep  fire 
box  is  set  above  a  special  form  of 
frame  over  the  trailing  wheels  and 
back  of  the  driving  wheels,  permit- 
ting the  use  of  a  boiler  of  large  diam- 
eter. The  first  locomotive  of  this  type, 
built  in  1895.  was  for  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  and  was  named  .Atlantic, 
so  locomotives  of  the  4-4-2  type  re- 
tain this  name.  Many  locomotives  of 
this  type  have  been  built,  including 
some  having  compound  cylinders. 
They  were  built  of  various  capacities 
and  weights,  some  reaching  231,500 
lbs.,  or  almost  double  the  weight  of 
early  examples. 

A  type  of  locomotive,  the  Mikado 
(2-8-2),  was  built  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  in  1897.  It  is  a 
logical  application  to  locomotives  for 
freight  service  of  the  trailer  and  large- 
boiler  of  the  style  of  the  Atlantic 
type.  Several  thousand  Mikado  loco- 
motives have  been  built,  many  of  high 
capacity,  and  have  been  found  very 
satisfactory.  The  first  locomotives  of 
this  type  were  built  for  the  Nippon 
Railway  (  Japan  )  and  this  designation 
is  now  applied  generally  to  all  2-8-2 
locomotives. 

In  this  era  much  interest  was  evi- 
dent in  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  higher  steam  pressure. 
Many  locomotives  carrying  185  lbs. 
or  more  were  built,  including  a  group 
of  the  Consolidation  type  carrying 
200  lbs.,  and  100  ten-wheel  locomo- 
tives for  one  railroad,  carrying  225 
lbs.,  the  first  of  these  being  put  in 
service  in  1899. 


From  1900  to  1910,  compound  lo- 
comotives continued  to  have  atten- 
tion. A  number  of  both  the  tandem 
and  four  cylinder  balanced  com- 
pounds were  produced,  and  put  in 
service.  Among  these  was  a  De  Glehn 
compound  built  by  the  Societe  Al- 
sacien, which  was  one  of  the  several 
locomotives  tested  in  the  Locomotive 
Testing  Plant  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position in  1904.  Most  of  the  com- 
pound locomotives  have  either  been 
rebuilt  as  simple  locomotives  or  have 
been  discarded.  Although  they  had 
shown  economy  in  fuel  consumption, 
and  proved  their  ability  to  haul  heavy 
and  fast  trains,  the  use  of  superheat- 
ed steam,  introduced  about  this  time, 
made  it  possible  to  obtain  the  power 
and  economy  desired  without  the 
complication  or  higher  maintenance 
cost  of  the  compound  engine. 

In  1900  the  Prairie  (2-6-2)  type 
was  introduced.  As  this  type  was  firsi 
built  for  the  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Ouincy  and  the  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  railroads  for  use  in  the 
prairie  states,  the  name  given  is  ex- 
plained. Quite  a  number  were  built 
for  other  railroads,  but  the  type  was 
soon  supplanted  by  the  Pacific 
(4-6-2).  The  first  of  this  type  hav- 
ing been  built  in  1901  by  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  for  the  New 
Zealand  Railways,  their  destination 
across  the  Pacific  evidently  suggested 
the  name.  This  type,  allowing  in- 
creased and  better  distribution  of 
weight,  and  a  boiler  of  greater  steam- 
ing capacity  than  the  Atlantic  type, 
was  widely  adopted.  An  example  of 
the  type,  weighing  27,3.600  lbs.,  was 
built  in  1907  with  cylinders  24  by  26 
inches,  driving  wheels  80  inches  in 
diameter,  heating  surface  4488  square 
feet,  grate  area  62  square  feet,  trac- 
tive force  32,620  lbs. 

The  superheater,  thought  of  as 
early  as  1786  for  stationary  boilers, 
and  for  locomotives  in  1839,  and  used 
in  some  forms  in  Europe,  had  been 
further  developed  by  Dr.  Schmidt. 
The  first  fire  tube  superheater  of  this 
design,  applied  in  the  Cnited  States, 
was  that  applied  to  a  locomotive  built 
in  1901  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  The  superheater  has  been 
applied  to  more  than  56,000  locomo- 
tives, and  is  now  regarded  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  machine. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  grow- 
ing requirements  of  the  freight  traf- 
fic demanded  more  powerful  locomo- 
tives. A  step  in  the  direction  of  meet- 
ing it  was  the  Santa  Fe  (2-10-2) 
type,  taking  its  name  from  the  rail- 
road on  which  it  was  to  be  used, 
built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  in  1903.  This  type,  with  the 
added  pair  of  driving  wheels,  afford- 


ed opportunity  for  using  larger  boil- 
ers, and  consequently  larger  cylinders, 
than  had  been  practicable  with  the 
Mikado  type.  The  2-10-2  type  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  useful  at 
present. 

Mallet  articulated  locomotives,  a 
type  which  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  in  Europe,  were  first  built  for 
use  in  the  United  States  in  1904, 
when  one  was  built  for  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio.  Since  that  time  a  large  num- 
ber has  been  built  with  simple  and 
with  compound  cylinders,  and  vary- 
ing wheel  arrangements.  The  climax 
of  this  type  was  that  designed  in  192(> 
by  Silas  Zwight  for  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway.  This  locomotive  is  a 
2-8-8-4  with  four  cylinders  (simple) 
26  by  32  inches,  driving  wheels  63 
inches  diameter,  steam  pressure  250 
lbs.,  grate  area  182  square  feet,  trac- 
tive force  140,000  pounds  without, 
and  153,400  pounds  with  booster. 
The  engine  weighs  1,118,000  lbs. 
without  the  tender. 

As  the  weight  of  the  locomotives 
increased,  the  use  of  larger  axles  be- 
came necessary.  This  caused  the  ec- 
centrics and  eccentric  straps  used 
with  the  so-called  Stephenson  link 
motion  valve  gear  to  become  so  heavy 
as  to  be  cumbersome  and  wear  rapid- 
ly, and  large  enough  to  tend  to  re- 
strict the  diameter  of  the  boiler.  This 
led  to  the  consideration  of  other  valve 
gears.  In  1904  the  Walschaerts  out- 
side gear  was  applied  to  several  hun- 
dred locomotives  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  some  for  the  Chicago 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  Outside  valve 
gears  of  the  Gooch,  Joy,  and  Wal- 
schaerts type  have  been  used  in  Eu- 
rope almost  entirely,  the  long  con- 
tinued use  of  inside  cylinders,  and  the 
early  adoption  of  the  three  cylinder 
locomotives  being  the  incentive.  Since 
1904  the  use  of  the  outside  gear,  the 
Walschaerts  or  modifications  of  it, 
has  become  the  general  practice  in  the 
United  States. 

With  the  growth  in  the  size  of  lo- 
comotives, the  amount  of  coal  re- 
quired exceeded  that  which  could  be 
supplied  by  hand  tiring,  so  in  this 
period  several  styles  and  types  of  me- 
chanical stokers  were  built  and  ap- 
plied. The  development  of  this  de- 
vice has  been  so  successful  that  they 
have  been  applied  to  about  13.000  lo- 
comotives. The  mechanical  stoker  is 
now  considered  an  absolute  require- 
ment for  locomotives  of  high  ca- 
pacity. 

As  the  tendency  to  high  steam 
pressure  increased,  thought  recurred 
to  the  water  tube  type  of  boiler  con- 
sidered earlier.  In  the  decade  from 
1900  to  1910  some  Brotan  boilers 
were  used  in  Europe.  This  boiler  has 
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a  water  tube  fire  box,  the  tubes  form- 
ing the  fire  box  extending  from  a 
separate  steam  drum  carried  on  top 
of  the  barrel  of  the  boiler,  to  longi- 
tudinal tubes  on  each  side  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fire  box,  instead  of 
having  the  usual  mud-ring.  Thus  it 
is  the  prototype  of  several  of  the  wa- 
ter tube  boilers,  recently  built  and 
now  undergoing  tests,  some  of  which 
have  been  built  for  steam  pressure  up 
to  500  lbs. 

The  Mountain  (4-8-2)  type  first 
built  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in 
1912  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.  is  cited  as  the  outstanding  devel- 
opment in  locomotive  design  in  the 
decade  from  1910  to  1920.  This  lo- 
comotive weighed  330,000  lbs.  and 
exerted  a  tractive  force  of  58,000 
lbs.  Taking  the  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  designed  particularly  to 
meet  the  demand  for  higher  passen- 
ger train  speed  in  districts  where 
heavy  grades  existed,  the  type  proved 
so  useful  that  many  were  built  for 
railroads,  the  possibility  of  its  great 
power  and  steaming  capacity  proving 
of  value  for  heavy  fast  passenger 
and  fast  freight  service.  Mountain 
type  locomotives  have  been  built  with 
tractive  force  as  high  as  64,550  lbs., 
compared  with  52,000  lbs.  as  about 
the  maximum  for  the  Pacific  type. 
In  this  period  also  locomotives  of  the 
heavier  types  continued  to  be  built, 
increasing  in  size  and  power  with  im- 
provements in  detail  and  construc- 
tion, and  appliances  such  as  stokers, 
superheaters  and  feedwater  heaters. 

For  freight  service  the  Mikado  and 
2-10-2  types  predominated.  Among 
the  latter  an  example  is  the  class 
N  1  S  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  in  1919.  This  class  has  cylin- 
ders 30  by  32  inches,  driving  wheels 
62  inches  diameter,  steam  pressure 
215  lbs.,  grate  area  80  square  feet, 
weight  of  engine  435,000  lbs.,  trac- 
tive force  84,890  lbs.  As  the  World 
War,  and  consequent  government  op- 
eration of  the  railways  occurred  in 
this  decade,  attention  was  directed 
principally  to  the  design  and  produc- 
tion of  the  standard  types  of  locomo- 
tives for  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration. 

The  ten  years  from  1920  to  1930 
were  prolific  in  the  introduction  of 
new  types  of  locomotives,  new  appli- 
ances, and  in  extending  the  use  of  de- 
vices considered  experimental  in  the 
previous  decade.  Some  of  the  newer 
types  already  have  been  referred  to 
here.  All  have  been  described  so  re- 
cently and  adequately  in  the  techni- 
cal press  that  mention  of  many  is 
omitted. 


Realizing  the  possibility  of  further 
increase  in  power  and  efficiency  by 
using  larger  fire  boxes  and  boilers 
of  greater  capacity,  the  Lima  Loco- 
motive Works  suggested,  to  carry  the 
greater  weight  involved,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  four  wheel  truck  for  the 
two  wheel  trailing  truck  in  general 
use.  The  advent  of  the  four  wheel 
trailing  truck  signalized  the  design  of 
a  number  of  types  of  locomotives,  in- 
cluding the  excellent  Hudson  (4-6-4) 
type  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines, 
a  high  speed  passenger  locomotive 
which  has  proved  most  satisfactory. 
Other  types  put  in  service  by  differ- 
ent railroads  are  the  2-8-4,  4-8-4, 
2-10-4,  all  of  which  are  proving  val- 
uable. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
available  weight  carried  by  the  trailer 
wheels  of  the  locomotive  or  a  portion 
of  the  weight  of  the  tender  for  trac- 
tion, two  forms  of  auxiliary  engines 
were  developed.  One  by  Mr.  Inger- 
soll,  for  the  trailing  wheels,  and  one 
by  McGrew  and  Loree,  for  use  on 
the  tender  trucks.  These  Boosters  are 
specially  designed  steam  engines  of 
suitable  size,  mounted  on  the  trucks 
and  arranged  to  utilize  the  otherwise 
idle  adhesive  weight  on  the  trailing 
or  tender  trucks,  thus  adding  from 
10,000  to  15,000  lbs.  tractive  force  to 
that  of  the  locomotive  cylinders, 
when  starting  trains  or  at  low  speed. 
Boosters  have  been  applied  to  more 
than  4,000  locomotives  with  satisfac- 
tory results. 

In  addition  to  the  description  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  locomotive  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  2-10-4  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  an  example  of  the 
freight  locomotives  in  service  at  the 
end  of  the  century  from  1830  to  1930. 
This  locomotive  has  cylinders  29  by 
34  inches,  driving  wheels,  69  inches 
diameter,  steam  pressure  260  lbs., 
grate  area  121.7  square  feet,  total 
heating  surface  9,665  square  feet, 
weight  566,000  lbs.,  tractive  force 
91,584  lbs.  without,  and  106,5X4  with 
Booster. 

Stephenson's  Northumbrian  type 
of  1830  weighed  13,440  lbs.,  and  the 
2-10-4  of  1930  weighs  566,000  lbs. 
Although  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
century  covered,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  following  named  essen- 
tials are  common  to  both  locomo- 
tives, two  cylinders  (simple),  tubular 
boilers,  fire  box  with  stayed  sheets, 
and  exhaust  discharged  through  the 
stack  to  produce  draft. 

In  this  presentation,  it  has  not  been 
the  intention  to  ignore  such  import- 
ant developments  as  the  locomotives 
with  high  pressure  water  tube  boil- 


ers, such  as  those  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  designed  by  Mr.  Muhlfeld, 
and  some  with  similar  boilers  de- 
signed by  others  in  this  country,  and 
by  Mr.  Gresley  and  others  in  Eu- 
rope, nor  those  designed  in  Germany 
for  steam  pressure  up  to  1,700  lbs. 
While  these  locomotives,  with  the 
turbine  and  Diesel  oil  motor  locomo- 
tives, are  products  of  the  century  just 
passed,  let  us  permit  them  to  be 
looked  upon  as  "Locomotives  of  To- 
morrow." 

Necessarily  many  details  brought 
forward  in  the  century  have  not  been 
included.  These  are  feedwater  heat- 
ers, roller  bearings,  oil  for  fuel,  pul- 
verized coal,  and  the  use  of  various 
metals  and  alloys. 

It  would  be  improper,  however,  to 
overlook  the  development  of  the  elec- 
tric locomotive  in  the  century,  espe- 
cially as  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  contributed  so  much  to  it. 
This  company  produced  one  in  1895 
and,  in  collaboration  with  the  West- 
inghouse  and  General  Electric  Com- 
panies, continued  actively  in  their 
construction,  building  many  for  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  and 
foreign  countries.  Alexander  Gordon, 
in  his  ''Treatise  on  Locomotion," 
1832,  says,  "Electro-magnetism  has 
not  yet  been  made  available  for  any 
practical  purpose  of  motion  ...  A 
careful  perusal  of  recent  discoveries 
in  this  branch  of  science  will  be 
amply  rewarded  by  a  glimpse  at  that 
field.  .  .  "  A  "glimpse  at  that  field" 
today  would  reveal  many  hundreds 
of  electric  locomotives  in  use  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  some  weighing 
516,000  lbs.,  and  developing  7.600 
horsepower. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
only  a  small  number  of  locomotives 
and  23  miles  of  railroad  were  record- 
ed as  existing  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  end  of  1924  there  were  65,358 
locomotives  in  service  on  Class  1 
roads,  the  peak  figure  in  that  respect 
for  the  country.  Added  to  this,  how- 
ever, were  many  operated  on  Class  II 
and  III  lines  and  by  industrial  roads. 
Increased  tractive  power  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  roads  to  retire  obso- 
lete engines  in  favor  of  larger,  more 
powerful  types,  so  that  today  the 
country's  railroads  own  approximate- 
ly 58,000  locomotives  ready  for  serv- 
ice, according  to  the  latest  available 
figures. 

From  about  23  miles  of  line  in  1830 
the  railroad  net  has  grown  to  ap- 
proximately 260,000  miles  of  first 
main  track  owned.  But  all  track  ope- 
rated gives  the  rather  impressive 
mileage  of  nearly  430,000.  A  century 
of  remarkable  progress. 
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Still  MmIuKi  at  the  station  stands — " 


The  Midnight  Train 

By  William  Hervey  Woods 
In  Scribncr's  Magazine  for  December,  1907 

IT  rolls  up  out  of  dreams — 
Sometimes  it  wakes  me  in  Ilimal'yan 
snow, 

Sometimes  in  Kandahar  I  hear  it  blow- 
As  round  the  mountain  gleams 
The  Cyclops  headlight,  and  I  catch  the 
roar, 

Cushioned  with  distance  till  it  sounds  no 
more 

Than  snow-fed  April  streams. 

But  quickly  moves  anear 
And  now,  still  hissing,  at  the  station  stands 
This  nightmare  monster  out  of  dragon 
lands ; 

Then  on  my  waiting  ear 
Bells  ring,  and  dim-lit  squares,  uncoiling 
slow 

The  dragon  scales,  across  the  orchard  go 
And  past  the  hillside  clear. 

So  nigh  the  coaches  glide 
That  sometimes  at  the  window  where  I 
wait 

I   catch   swift  glimpses  of  their  silken 
state — 

The  gay  world  in  its  pride 
I  see  go  by ;  anon  a  hectic  face 
Fleeing  the  plague;  and  oft  in  youthful 
grace 

The  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

They're  faring  south,  they  say, 
To  those  bright  regions  where  the  only 
snows 

Are  pink  and  golden,  and  surnamed  the 
Rose; 

Joys  half  a  year  away 
From   these   bleak   hills   and   skies  of 

wintry  gloom, 
For  yon  blest  pilgrims  shall  wear  summer 
bloom 

When  once  more  night  is  day. 

It's  gone.    Like  August  streams 
Dwindling,  in  distance  dies  the  less'ning 
roar ; 

The  sparks  are  dead  ;  the  red  rear  lights 
no  more 
Give  back  their  warning  gleams. 


Far  down  in  Kandahar  the  whistles  blow. 
And  now  I  lose  them  in  Himal'yan  snow — 
The  train  rolls  on  in  dreams. 


The  Terminal 

By  Grace  E.  Craig 

The  trains  come  in,  and  the  trains  go 
out. 

In  the  terminal's  gloom  they  shift  about. 
There's  the  clang  of  bells  and  the  hiss  of 
steam 

Where  the  cob-webs  of  steel  rails  faintly 
gleam, 

While  the  signals  glow  through  the  murky 
night, 

Shining  jewels  of  colored  light. 
A  flash  of  yellow  and  flaming  red, 
And  the  green  that  says.  "Clear  track 
ahead !" 

A  train  comes  in  from  a  long  day's  run, 
Its  headlight  dimmed  like  a  low,  red  sun, 
And  the  terminal  seethes  as  the  human 
tide 

Storms  through  the  gates  that  open  wide ; 
And  a  train  starts  out  at  the  close  of  day 
For  a  city  that's  many  a  mile  away. 
It  is  bearing  friends  I  shall  not  forget 
Down  the  track  where  clear,  green  lights 
are  set. 

1  tli ink,  as  I  watch  the  rush  and  strife, 
That  the  busy  terminal  mirrors  Life. 
We  may  find  it  ringing  with  grim  turmoil, 
Beset  by  danger  and  weary  toil. 
But  the  whole  has  uses  fine  and  high. 
And  wherever  the  gloomiest  shadows  lie 
There's  a  guiding  "flame  that  is  clear  and 
bright 

Where  God's  love  sets  a  signal  light. 


No  Answer? 

By  Helen  Combes 

There's  a  certain  fascination  in  a  puz- 
zling situation, 
Which     I've    pondered    over  carefully, 

prayerfully  and  long; 
It's  a  fact  in  current  history,  a  deep  dark 

awesome  mystery, 
Which  I  struggle  to  unravel  as  I  travel 
on  and  on. 

I'm  rated  somewhat  clever,  but  though 

always  I  endeavor 
With  stern  and  lofty  purpose,  with  deep 

and  firm  resolve, 
To  find  a  basic  reason  both  in  and  out  of 

season, 

This  tantalizing  problem  I  can  never  hope 
to  solve. 

In  answer  to  my  questions  I've  had  many 
bright  suggestions, 

Anent  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  this 
trait  of  humankind. 

But  still  I'm  fuming,  fretting,  and  no- 
where really  getting 

At  banishing  the  incubus  which  weights 
my  conscious  mind. 

So  tell  me,  if  you  can  sir,  for  I  can't  find 
the  answer 


''The  train  rolls  on  in  dreams." 


"In    youthful    Krsii'r,    the  brideerooni 
a iif"  I  lie  hride." 


To  this  puzzle,  though  I  gaily,  daily  hunt, 
Why  the  people  of  this  nation  always 

crowd,  to  suffocation, 
The  back  ends  of  the  street  cars  when 

there's  lots  of  room  in  front. 


The  Box  Car 

I am  battered  by  wearisome  journeys, 
My  paint  is  bedrabbed  with  rust ; 
I  bear  the  dull  stains  of  the  long  winter 
rains 

And  the  scars  of  the  desert-blown 
dust. 

As  I  wind  beside  sinuous  rivers 

My  flanges  scream  loud  on  the  rails. 
And  the  echoing  lakes  spread  the  sound  of 

my  brakes, 
Through  re-echoing  mountains  and  vales; 
I  grumble  and  groan  as  I  roll  down  the 
track. 

But  the  whole  system  rides  on  my  dingy 
old  back. 

I  must  move  to  one  side  for  the  flyer 
That  darts  like  a  streak  through  the 
night. 

Speeding  madly  afar  like  a  runaway  star — 
A  long  line  of  glittering  light. 

Then  a  jolt  and  a  jar  from  my  engine, 
A  bang  and  a  clank  and  a  grind; 

And  again  on  mv  wav  through  another 
full  day 

I  loiter  along  on  behind. 

A  dreary  and  laboring  life  do  I  lead, 
But  I  pay  for  the  limited's  splendor  and 
speed. 

My  journals  are  worn  with  rough  going, 

My  planking  is  broken  and  old  : 
For  full  many  a  year,  on  my  limping 
career 

T  have  weathered  the  heat  and  the 
cold. 

I  am  merely  a  traveling  freight  shed, 
A  merchandise  warehouse  a-wheel, 

And  the  junkman  some  day  will  be  cart- 
ing away 

My  splinters  of  timber  and  steel. 

But  no  vestibuled  flyers  de  luxe  would 
there  be 

If  it  wasn't  for  rusty  old  box  cars  like  me ! 

— New  York  Herald-Tribune. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1930 

THE  84th  Annual  Report  of  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  cov- 
ering operations  for  the  year  193  0,  will  be  formally  presented  to  the 
stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting  on  April  14th,  1931.  The  report  shows 
that  although  the  Company's  total  operating  revenues  in  1930  declined 
over  $112,000,000,  it  earned  a  net  income  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  8% 
dividends  and  all  other  charges,  but  also  to  provide  a  surplus  of  nearly 
$1  1,500,000. 

Net  income  amounting  to  $68,809,818  was  equivalent  to  10.55%  upon 
the  outstanding  capital  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  compared  with 
17.64%  upon  the  amount  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1929.  Net  income 
per  share  (par  $50)  was  $5.28  compared  with  $8.82  in  1929. 

OPERATING  RESULTS 

Comparison  with  1929 
1930  Increase  or  Decrease 

Total  Operating  Revenues  were  #570,465,360      D#l  12,237,571 

Total  Operating  Expenses  were  427,183,181      D  65,967,412 

Leaving  Net  Revenue  from  Railway 

Operations  of  #143,282,179  D  #46,270,159 

Taxes  amounted  to  35,661,756  D  4,856,839 
Equipment,  Joint  Facility  Rents,  etc., 

amounted  to  15,438,866  D  455,251 

Leaving  Net  Railway  Operating  Income  of      #  92,181,557      D  #40,958,069 
Income  from  Investments  and  Other  Sources 

amounted  to  55,266,677       I  6,475,177 

Making  Gross  Income  of  #147,448,234      D  34,482,892 

Rental  Paid  Leased  Lines,  Interest  on  Funded 

Debt  and  Other  Charges  amounted  to  78,638,416      D  1,914,192 

Leaving  Net  Income  (equal  to  10.55%  of 

Capital  Stock)  #  68,809,818      D  #32,568,700 

After  providing  for  the  payment  of  8  '  <  dividends  to  the  stockholders  and 
for  sinking  and  other  reserve  funds,  $  1  1,43  1,273  was  credited  to  Profit  and 
Loss  Account. 

The  financial  results  achieved  last  year,  notwithstanding  marked  reductions  in 
business  and  revenues,  reflect  not  only  the  Company's  large  capital  expendi- 
tures for  improvements  in  service  and  efficiencies  and  economies  in  opera- 
tion, but  also  the  increasingly  cordial  and  effective  cooperation  which  exists 
between  the  management  and  employes. 

W.  W.  ATTERBURY, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  1st,  1931  President 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Carries  More  Passengers,  Hauls  More  Freight 
Than  Any  Other  Railroad  in  America 

SHIP  AND  TRAVEL  VIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders  may  obtain  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  from  J.  Taney  Willow,  Secretary,  Broad  Street  Station  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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President  Sargent  on  the 
Air 

Industrial  and  commercial  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  are  built 
more  largely  around  the  rail- 
roads than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  and  for  that  reason  this  coun- 
try is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the 
prosperity  of  its  railroads  tor  the 
prosperity  of  all  other  business. 
Therefore,  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try will  he  aided  materially  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  railroads  to 
prosper.  So  spoke  Fred  W.  Sargent, 
president  of  the  C  hicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  in  the  course  of  a 
talk  on  "Railroads  and  Prosperity." 
broadcast  over  a  nationwide  chain  the 
evening  of  April  9. 

"In  some  countries."  said  Mr. 
Sargent,  "the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  its  railways  is  to  aid 
them  by  imposing  low  taxes  and 
granting  subsidies.  In  the  United 
States  the  policy  of  the  government 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
now  is,  to  impose  the  most  stringent 
restraints  and  regulations  upon  rail- 
way managements,  involving  every 
phase  and  feature  of  operation,  rates, 
extensions  and  abandonments,  ac- 
counting, and  the  issuance  of  secur- 
ities. 

'  In  the  United  States  we  have 
grown  into  a  policy  that  taxes  the 
railroads  to  the  utmost  for  the  sup- 
port of  government  and  the  subsidiz- 
ing of  competing  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. 

"We  have  used  the  railroads  as  a 
tax-collecting  agency,  and  through 
this  means  are  securing  revenues 
upon  which  national,  state  and  local 
governments  are  very  largely  depen- 
dent. Since  1890  railway  property 
investment  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  203  per  cent,  but  railway 
taxes  have  increased  1220  per  cent, 
which  is  270  per  cent  more  than  the 
increase  in  all  other  taxes  during  the 
same  period. 

"Many  counties  and  smaller  subdi- 
visions of  government  throughout  the 
United  States  have  become  and  are 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  railway 
taxes  for  support.  For  instance, 
there  are  counties  in  some  of  the 
states  that  collect  50  per  cent  of  all 
their  taxes  from  railroads,  and  in 
some  counties  they  collect  as  high  as 
82  per  cent  of  all  their  taxes  from 
railroads." 

Turning  to  the  cpiestion  of  bus  and 
truck  competition,  Mr.  Sargent  said 
much  of  the  increase  in  motor  truck 
activity  is  due  to  a  popular  notion 
that  the  cost  is  less  than  by  rail, 
whereas  with  relation  to  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  business  the  contrary  is 


true.  "For  instance,"  said  he  "the 
University  of  Illinois  agricultural  ex- 
periment station,  at  Urbana.  in  a 
bulletin  says  that  the  live  stock  ship- 
pers of  Illinois  would  have  saved  over 
$400,000  in  192/  if  the  1,115,606 
head  of  live  stock  shipped  by  truck  to 
three  markets  had  been  shipped  by 
rail. 

"No  one  doubts  that  our  farmers 
have  been  going  through  a  period  ot 
deflation  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  in 
Illinois  they  could  have  saved  more 
than  $400,000  for  themselves  had 
they  shipped  their  live  stock  to  the 
three  markets  referred  to  by  rail  in- 
stead of  by  truck. 

''The  railways  still  are,  and  appar- 
ently for  many  year-  must  continue 
to  be,  our  chief  means  of  economical 
transportation  for  the  great  bulk  of 
the  country's  commerce.  Railways, 
however,  like  all  other  forms  of  busi- 
ness, are  dependent  upon  volume  if 
they  are  to  hold  down  their  unit  costs 
of  transportation,  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  enough  margin  to  pay 
service  charges  on  bonds,  and  fair 
returns  to  stockholders.  It  is,  there- 
fore, important  that  the  people  give 


earnest  consideration  to  both  local  and 
national  policies  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation problem  as  a  whole  to  avoid 
unnecessary  and  costly  duplications  of 
service." 


Fine  Safety  Record 

This  departmental  safety  contest 
silver  trophy,  which  stands  about  two 
feet  high,  was  awarded  by  the  Central 
Safety  C  ommittee  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  to  the  marine  department, 
Captain  J.  M.  Emery,  manager, 
Hoboken,  which  made  the  greatest 
departmental  reduction  of  debits  per 
million  man-hours,  its  ratio  being 
21.17.  The  divisional  trophy,  a 
bronze  replica,  was  awarded  to  the 
Bangor  &  Portland  division,  George 
\V.  Murphv.  superintendent,  Bangor, 
Pa. 

The  male  figure  represents  '  hu- 
manity" and  the  female  figure  "safe- 
ty." The  silver  band  around  the 
ebony  base  carries  an  engraved  like- 
ness of  the  Lackawanna's  great  Tunk- 
hannock  Viaduct  (largest  concrete 
railroad  viaduct  in  the  world)  near 
the  anthracite  fields  in  north-eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  sound  philos- 
ophy of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he 
urged  that  "It  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  protect  himself  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him  from  accidents 
which  may  result  in  injury  or  death." 
the  Central  Safety  Committee,  of 
which  F.  B.  Moffatt,  Scranton,  is 
chairman,  has  pledged  itself  to  break 
its  own  safety  record  in  1931. 


Successful  Fire  Test 

A  successful  test  of  the  fire  alarm 
system  installed  in  the  new  warehouse 
of  the  Delaware,  U'icka  wanna  & 
Western  Railroad,  at  Grove  and  16th 
streets,  Jersey  City,  was  made  April 
3.  A  blaze  was  started  on  the  fourth 
tloor  of  the  building.  The  delicate 
apparatus  controlling  the  alarm  im- 
mediately began  to  function  and 
within  a  minute  and  a  half,  32  work- 
men from  all  parts  of  the  building 
responded,  with  three  lines  of  hose 
and  a  chemical  engine.  The  test  blaze 
was  extinguished  in  a  few  seconds. 
The  importance  of  such  tests  in  prov- 
ing the  efficiency  of  alarm  systems 
lies  in  the  reduced  insurance  rate 
awarded. 


Pan-American-Grace  Airways,  sub- 
sidiary of  Aviation  Corp.  of  the 
Americas,  is  to  operate  mail,  passen- 
ger and  cargo  planes  in  and  out  of 
Chile  for  the  next  four  years. 
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PUMP  steam  consumption  of  only  2  per  cent  and  a 

heat  transfer  loss  of  only  1 1  degrees  is  efficient  feed 
|j  W 1  ,  7  & 

— J  water  heater  operation. 

Increase  the  pump  steam  consumption  an  additional  2  per 
cent  and  the  heat  transfer  an  additional  1 1  degrees,  and 
on  200  engines  the  loss  in  savings  effected  is  120,000  dol- 
lars per  year. 

This  illustrates  the  effect  of  even  so  small  a  difference  as  2 
per  cent  in  pump  steam  consumption  and  1 1  degrees  in 
heat  transfer  loss  upon  feed  water  heater  savings.  It  means 
that  every  railroad  operating  200  feed  water  heaters  can 
gain  or  lose  120,000  dollars  per  year  depending  on  these 
two  factors. 

That's  why  we  again  stress  the  importance  of  considering 
the  per  cent  of  pump  steam  consumption  and  the  degree  of 
heat  transfer  loss  when  the  efficiency  of  feed  water  heater 
systems  is  being  determined. 

Feed  water  heater  results  can  now  be  definite- 
ly determined  in  a  quick,  reliable  and  inex- 
pensive manner  without  the  use  of  a  dynamo- 
meter car  or  test  crew.  We  will  gladly  advise 
you  how  without  obligation. 


The  J.  S.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Company 

Englewood,  New  Jersey 


CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE:  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada 
FOREIGN   REPRESENTATIVE    .    .    .   International  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


Coast  to  Coast  Now  in  28  Hours 

THE  FIRST  day  and  night  air 
mail-passenger  service  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards 
became  operative  April  1,  when  National 
Air  Transport  and  Hoeing  Air  Transport 
established  triniotored  passenger  plane 
schedules  of  28  hours  eastbouud  and  31 
hours  westbound  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

Passengers  leaving  New  York  at  0 
a.  in.  are  scheduled  to  arrive  at  San 
Francisco,  2,770  miles  away,  at  1:18  p.m. 
the  following  afternoon.  Fastbound, 
passengers  leave  San  Francisco  at  noon 
and  arrive  in  New  York  at  7:24  p.  m. 
the  following  evening.  The  trip  east- 
ward is  three  hours  faster  than  westward 
due  largely  to  prevailing  winds. 

National  Air  Transport  will  fly  the 
New  York-Chicago  divisions  and  Hoeing 
Air  Transport  between  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco. 

Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  other  Pacific 
Coast  cities  are  also  brought  within  a 
one  and  one-half  business  day  trip  to 
New  York.  Denver,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rockies,  will  be  only  sixteen  hours  from 
Broadway.  The  line  will  serve  cities 
which  are  trade  centers  for  40,000.000 
people. 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
flight  is  in  daylight  from  New  York  to 
Iowa  City  and  from  there  to  Salt  Lake 
City  at  night.  The  night  flight  eastbouud 
is  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Omaha.  The 
entire  airway  is  lighted. 

While  the  Boeing  planes  on  the  night 
divisions  do  not  have  berths,  the  trans- 
continental passengers  can  rest  in  reclin- 
ing, adjustable  chairs.  There  are  indi- 
vidual reading  lamps.  Pillows  and  blan- 
kets are  available  for  those  who  desire 
to  sleep. 


The  Pennsylvania's  Big  Spending 

More  than  $71,000,000  was  added  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  investment 
in  road  and  equipment  last  year.  Despite 
disturbed  business  conditions  and  re- 
duced revenues,  these  expenditures  were 
the  largest  in  many  years. 

Total  investments  in  the  company's 
road,  equipment  and  other  general  capi- 
tal expenditures,  as  shown  by  the  gen- 
eral balance  sheet,  amounted  to  $1,165,- 
631,158.  To  this  huge  figure  is  added 
$91,291,878  in  road  and  equipment  im- 
provements on  leased  railway  property, 
making  a  total  of  $1,256,923,036.  The 


balance  sheet  also  shows  investments  in 
securities  and  investments  in  improve- 
ments of  affiliated  companies  amounting 
to  $59o.S45,410  and  in  non-affiliated 
companies,  including  government  bonds 
of  $95,398,442. 

Cash  and  other  quick  assets  listed  in 
the  balance  sheet  total  more  than  $86,- 
1)00,000,  reflecting  the  strong  cash  posi- 
tion of  the  company  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  compared  with  $72,000,000  in  1929. 
Total  current  assets  amounted  to  $119,- 
445.270  as  against  current  liabilities  of 
$74,058.48'),  while  reserve  funds  and 
other  deferred  assets  amounted  to  $80,- 
156,458. 


Earnings  Are  Improving 

Telegrams  from  New  York  April  12 
reported  that  for  the  first  month  since 
last  October,  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try in  March  had  the  benefit  of  a  sea- 
sonal up-turn  in  traffic  volume.  This 
enabled  them  to  take  full  advantage  of 
operating  economies  put  into  effect  over 
a  period  of  months.  As  a  result,  net 
Operating  income  is  not  likely  to  show 
nearly  such  a  drastic  decline  from  a  year 
before  in  March  as  it  did  in  February, 
when  the  drop  from  the  corresponding 
month  of  1930  was  54.2  per  cent.  Con- 
servative estimates  in  railroad  circles 
place  the  March  decline  in  net  operating 
income,  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  at  between  30  and  40  per  cent. 
Some  carrier  officials  believe  that  the 
decline  may  only  be  25  per  cent. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  Milwau- 
kee net  railway  operating  income  were 
set  at  about  $830,000  for  March,  com- 
pared with  $928,009  for  March,  1930. 
Cross  revenues  were  estimated  at  about 
$9,800,000,  against  $11,591,135  for  March, 
last  year. 


For  Steel  $7,500,000 

Contracts  for  approximately  seven 
and  one-half  million  dollars  worth  of 
structural  steel  and  accessories  were 
placed  March  31  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  The  material  will  be  used  in 
pushing  forward  the  railroad's  $175,000,- 
000  improvement  program,  recently  an- 
nounced by  General  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
president  of  the  road,  including  the  elec- 
trification of  its  lines  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  and  terminal  improve- 
ments at  Newark  and  Philadelphia. 

The  structural  steel  contracts  totaled 
more  than  100,000  toils  and  were  award- 


ed to  eight  companies.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  steel  will  be  used  in  speeding  up 
the  work  of  electrifying  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lines  between  New  York  and 
Washington.  A  total  of  47,000  tons  of 
fabricated  steel  is  included  for  steel 
poles,  cross  arms,  beams  and  braces  tc 
carry  the  electric  power  lines,  for  over- 
head signal  bridges  and  for  substations 
where  switching  equipment  and  electric 
power  transformers  are  to  be  placed. 

Work  to  be  undertaken  immediately 
on  the  passenger  terminal  at  Philadel- 
phia will  require  18,000  tons  of  the  steel 
order.  Preliminary  groundwork  on  the 
Philadelphia  station  is  already  progress- 
ing rapidly,  following  the  recent  award 
of  a  $1,500,000  contract  for  excavation 
and  foundations.  Steel  for  three  bridges 
over  the  Passaic  River,  approaching  the 
site  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  passenger 
station  at  Newark,  as  well  as  for  the 
station,  platforms,  viaducts  and  track 
bridges  for  additional  tracks  at  that 
point,  will  total  an  additional  24,000 
tons. 

Additional  orders  for  signal  power 
equipment  and  accessories  for  the  elec- 
trical work  between  Manhattan  Trans- 
fer, and  Sunnyside  Yard,  Long  Island, 
involving  about  $100,000,  were  also  an- 
nounced March  31. 


Net  for  Two  Months  Only  1.96  Per 
Cent 

Class  I  railroads  had  a  net  railway 
operating  income  of  $61,113,584  for  the 
first  two  months  of  1931.  This  was  at 
the  yearly  return  of  1.96  per  cent  on 
their  property  investment,  according  to 
reports  filed  by  the  carriers  with  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Fconomics  and  made 
public  April  9.  In  the  two  months  of 
1930,  their  net  railway  operating  income 
was  $115,354,043  or  3.79  per  cent.  The 
figures  are  based  on  reports  from  171 
(  lass  I  railroads  with  a  total  of  242,- 
741  miles. 

Gross  operating  revenues  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1931  totaled  $702,532,066, 
compared  with  $879,601,331  for  the  same 
period  in  1930,  a  decrease  of  20.1  per 
cent.  Operating  expenses,  first  two 
months  of  1931,  were  $566,197,891,  com- 
pared with  $687,377,310  for  the  same 
period  one  year  ago,  or  a  decrease  of 
17.6  per  cent. 

Class  I  railroads  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1931  paid  $54,242,940  in  taxes, 
compared  with  $58,106,538  for  the  same 
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BATTERIES 

FOR  EVERY  RAILWAY  USE 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 
Philadelphia 

The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries 
for  Every  Purpose 
Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


//ND  PEOPLE  throughout  the  country- 
side  know  the  5:05  is  hitting  the  bridge 
on  time.  They  can  depend  on  it.  Almost  like 
a  clock. 

And  the  passengers  depend  on  it,  too.  They 
expect  service.  They  want  to  arrive  when  the 
time-table  says  they  will.  And  they  want  to 
get  there  comfortably.  They  seldom  think  of 
the  thousand  and  one  things  that  must  play 
a  part  in  accomplishing  this. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  storage  battery. 
Though  hidden  from  view  it  is  strong,  rug- 
ged and  dependable,  and  plays  a  vital  part  in 
railroading. 

We  build  Exide  Batteries  to  play  that  part 
with  the  utmost  in  economy,  safety  and  reli- 
ability. And  they  do  just  that.  Perhaps  that's 
why  the  majority  of  roads  choose  Exides.  Be- 
sides, every  Exide  is  backed  by  the  forty-three 
years'  experience  of  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturers of  storage  batteries  for  every  purpose. 
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period  in  1930,  a  decrease  of  6.6  per 
cent.  For  February  alone,  the  tax  bill 
of  the  Class  I  railroads  amounted  to 
$26,953,845,  a  decrease  of  $1,725,906,  un- 
der February,  1930. 

Fifty-seven  Class  I  roads  operated  at 
a  loss  in  the  first  two  months  of  1931. 
Sixteen  were  in  the  eastern,  ten  in  the 
southern  and  31  in  the  western  district. 

Class  I  roads  for  February  had  a  net 
railway  operating  income  of  $27,264,467 
which,  for  that  month,  was  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  return  of  1.67  per  cent  on 
their  property  investment.  In  February, 
1930,  their  net  railway  operating  income 
was  $59,580,890.  or  3.72  per  cent. 

Gross  operating  revenues  for  Feb- 
ruary were  $336,632,312,  compared  with 
$428,142,544  in  February,  1930,  a  de- 
crease of  21.4  per  cent.  Operating  ex- 
penses in  February  totaled  $272,115,950, 
compared  with  $330,713,163  in  the  same 
month  in  1930,  a  decrease  of  17.7  per 
cent. 


Revenue  Loadings  Decrease 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  for  the 
week  ended  March  28  totaled  740,079 
cars,  the  car  service  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  an- 
nounced April  8.  This  was  a  reduction 
of  1,863  cars  below  the  preceding  week 
this  year  and  145,245  cars  below  the 
same  week  last  year.  It  also  was  229,117 
cars  below  the  week  in  1929.  Miscel- 
laneous freight  totaled  286,951  cars,  68,- 
625  cars  under  the  same  week  in  1930 
and  132,011  cars  under  the  week  in  1929. 
Merchandise  less  than  carload  lot 
amounted  to  222,528  cars,  a  decrease  of 
22,737  cars  below  the  week  last  year 
and  43,611  cars  below  the  week  two 
years  ago. 

Grain  and  grain  products  for  the  week 
36,902  cars,  1,131  cars  below  the  week 
in  1930  and  2,550  cars  below  the  week 
in  1929.  In  the  western  districts  alone, 
grain  a  n  d  grain  products  loading 
amounted  to  23,374  cars,  a  decrease  of 
2.384  cars  below  the  same  week  in  1930. 

Live  stock  loading  totaled  19,434  cars, 
4,142  cars  below  the  same  week  in  1930 
and  4,159  cars  under  the  week  in  1929. 
In  the  western  districts  alone,  live  stock 
loading  amounted  to  14,928  cars,  a  de- 
crease of  3,789  cars  compared  with  the 
same  week  last  year. 

All  districts  reported  reductions  in  the 
total  loading  of  all  commodities  com- 
pared not  only  with  the  same  week  in 
1930  but  also  with  the  same  week  in 
1929. 


The  Busy  Pennsylvania 

A  fleet  of  nearly  300,000  locomotives, 
passenger,  freight  and  work  cars  was  re- 
quired for  the  operation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  last  year,  according  to 
compilations  announced  March  30.  To 


pull  the  7356  passenger  cars,  272,147 
freight  cars  and  3877  work  cars  over  the 
Pennsylvania  lines,  5782  engines  were 
required  in  1930.  The  total  tractive 
power  of  Pennsylvania  locomotives  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  300,080,173 
pounds. 

Passenger  cars  had  available  seating 
capacity  for  331,591  persons,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  freight  cars  was  14,720.- 
434  tons. 

Purchase  of  230  electric  locomotives 
will  add  the  latest  type  of  motive  power 


Porter  Gas -Electric  Switcher  f«>r  the 
<  .  B.  A  Q.,  »t  Crete,  Neb. 

to  the  railroad's  rolling  stock  during  the 
next  two  years  in  connection  with  ac- 
celerated plans  for  the  electrification  of 
the  entire  main  line  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
There  are  now  94  electric  engines  in 
Pennsylvania  service,  most  of  them  in 
the  New  York  electrified  zone. 

In  addition  to  its  railroad  equipment, 
the  Pennsylvania  operated  last  year  12 
ferry  boats,  44  tug  boats,  154  barges,  102 
car  floats  and  25  miscellaneous  units  of 
floating  equipment,  making  a  total  of 
337  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  the  rail- 
road's navy.  The  Pennsylvania's  cars, 
locomotives  and  boats  of  various  kinds 
were  valued  at  almost  $750,000,000  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Loss  and  Damage  Nearly  35  Millions 

Freight  claims  paid  in  1930  by  the 
Class  I  railroads  for  loss  and  damage  to 
freight  shipments,  totaled  $34,974,056, 
according  to  complete  reports  for  the 
year  to  the  freight  claim  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.  The 
amount  paid  was  the  smallest  for  any 
year  since  1916  and  was  a  reduction  of 
$1,139,847  or  3.2  per  cent  under  those 
paid  in  1929.  On  the  basis  of  the  total 
number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue 
freight,  however,  loss  and  damage  claims 
paid  by  the  railroads  in  1930  averaged 
78  cents  a  car,  compared  with  68  cents 
in  1929. 

For  the  five  years  ended  with  1930. 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  $5,446,715 
or  18.2  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  loss 
and  damage  claims  paid  on  all  commodi- 
ties except  fresh  fruits,  melons  and 
vegetables.  At  the  same  time  there  has 


been  an  increase  of  $3,499,040  in  the 
amount  of  loss  and  damage  on  fresh 
fruits,  melons  and  vegetables  for  the 
same  period. 

The  railroads  received  2,417,110  claims 
in  1930  growing  out  of  loss  and  damage 
to  freight  shipments,  a  reduction  of 
eight  per  cent  under  the  number  re- 
ceived in  1929.  Of  the  total  number  re- 
ceived, 75.7  per  cent  were  either  paid, 
declined  or  withdrawn  within  thirty 
days,  while  15.5  per  cent  were  adjusted 
between  30  and  90  days  after  receipt. 


Fewer  Automobiles  in  1930 

Registrations  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  1930  showed  a  decrease  from 
the  1929  figures,  but  motor  truck  regis- 
trations increased  enough  to  make  a 
slight  gain  of  0.08  per  cent  in  total  motor 
vehicle  registrations  for  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  reports  of  the  48  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  bureau 
of  public  roads,  department  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Registered  automobiles,  taxis  and 
buses  numbered  23,042,840  for  the  year, 
a  decrease  of  78,749  vehicles  from  the 
1929  figures  of  23,121.589;  the  registra- 
tion of  3,480.939  motor  trucks  and  road 
tractors  showed  a  gain  of  101,085  over 
the  1929  figures.  The  total  registration 
of  passenger  vehicles  and  of  motor 
trucks  for  the  year  amounted  to  26,- 
523.779,  as  against  26,501,443  in  1929. 


Santa  Fe  Sells  Motor  Transport 

Hunter  Clarkson,  Inc.,  Santa  Fe,  N. 
M.,  has  bought  the  equipment  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Transportation  Co.,  and  will 
operate  it  in  the  future  as  Hunter 
Clarkson,  Inc.  The  company's  facil- 
ities have  been  used  by  the  Santa  Fe 
System  heretofore  in  providing  motor 
tours  in  New  Mexico.  The  tours  are 
now  to  be  extended.  New  rates  became 
effective  -April  1  from  Santa  Fe  for 
three-day  trips  for  $55,  two-days  for 
$35  and  one-day  for  $15. 


Other  Line  Office  Cars  Must  Pay 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  deciding  the  two  so-called 
private  car  cases  recently,  upheld  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission upon  railroads  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  to  cease  "the  trans- 
portation or  movement  of  private  pas- 
senger train  cars,  including  so-called  of- 
fice cars,  of  another  carrier  free  or  at 
other  than  published  tariff  rates." 

The  court  also  determined,  by  opin- 
ions written  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
that  the  commission  acted  within  its 
authority  in  issuing  a  further  order  that 
a  car  pass  may  be  issued  only  for  cars 
owned  by  the  issuing  carrier  or  held  by 
it  under  lease  for  use  in  its  business  as 
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H-W  Chair 
558  PSS  in 
the  new  Bos- 
ton and  Maine 
R.  R.  Day 
Coaches. 


#\FTER  months  of  practical  study  and  investigation  on  all 
types  of  day  coach  seating  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the 
Maine  Central  Railroads  have  specified  Heywood-Wakefield 
Chairs  as  standard  equipment  for  their  new  steel  day  coaches 
and  smokers.  The  Heywood-Wakefield  chair  which  was  selected 
is  the  last  word  in  day  coach  luxury.  It  has  concave,  kidney 
shape,  spring  filled  bacL,  designed  for  complete,  restful  re- 
laxation. 

Furthermore,  this  modern  chair  rotates  ....  and  on  a  surpris- 
ingly small  radius.  Passengers  may  face  the  windows  or  they 
may  turn  the  chairs  so  as  to  make  informal,  conversational 
groups.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cushion 
has  been  reduced  so  as  to  more  comfortably  accommodate 
women  and  children.  The  same  type  of  chair,  covered  with  spe- 
cial scratchproof  leather,  was  installed  in  the  smokers. 
Ask  your  nearest  Heywood-Wakefield  Sales  Office  for  detailed 
information  on  the  558  PSS  and  other  practical,  modern  seats 
for  every  mode  of  transportation. 


SALES  OFFICES 

Heywood-Wakefield  Co. 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

G.  F.  Cotter  Supply  Co., 
Houston,  Texas. 

J.  R.  Hayward, 
Liberty  Trust  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

H.  G.  Cook, 
Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

A.  W.  Arlin. 
Delta  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ry.  &  Power  Eng.  Corp., 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  Canada. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
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a  common  carrier  and  may  not  be  is- 
sued for  other  cars.  Justice  Mc Reynolds 
and  Justice  Sutherland  dissented,  with- 
out opinion,  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
majority  of  the  court. 


Door  to  Door  Delivery  by  C.  &  N.  W. 

Arrangements  for  door-to-door  pack- 
age delivery  freight  service  between  cer- 
tain designated  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  points  on  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railway  have  been  com- 
pleted and  will  go  into  effect  May  1  with 
plans  under  way  to  extend  this  service 
to  cover  every  state  on  the  Xorth  Wcst- 
ern  System,  says  H.  W.  Beyers,  vice 
president, — traffic. 

"The  Chicago  &  Xorth  Western  Rail- 
way for  a  considerable  period  has  been 
led  to  believe  by  its  patrons  that  there 
is  a  quite  general  demand  for  through 
bills  of  lading  from  store-door  to  store 
door,  including  pick-up  by  the  railroad  at 
the  point  of  origin  and  delivery  at  the 
destination  point  to  stores  and  industries. 

"In  order  to  make  this  possible,  we 
have  been  negotiating  with  draymen  at 
stations  on  our  line  to  place  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  establish  a  tariff  which 
will  include  within  its  service  the  issu- 
ance of  a  bill  of  lading  at  the  shipper's 
industry,  picking  up  the  freight  at  that 
point,  and  making  delivery  at  stores  or 
industries  as  the  case  may  be." 


New  Low  Record  for  Fuel 

An  average  of  121  pounds  of  fuel  was 
required  in  1930  to  haul  100(1  tons  of 
freight  and  equipment,  including  loco- 
motive and  tender,  a  distance  of  one 
mile.  This  was  the  lowest  average  ever 
attained  by  the  railroads  since  the  com- 
pilation of  these  reports  began  in  1918. 
being  a  reduction  of  four  pounds  under 


the  best  previous  record  established  in 
1929.  A  new  low  record  in  the  conser- 
vation of  fuel  used  in  passenger  service 
also  was  established  in  1930,  an  average 
nf  14.7  pounds  having  been  required  to 
haul  each  passenger  train  car  one  mile, 
compared  with  14.9  pounds  in  1929. 


New  Porter  Gas-Electric  for  C.  B.  &  Q. 

A  45-ton  gasoline-electric  switcher 
was  delivered  recently  to  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  by  the  H.  K. 
Porter  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  service  at 
Crete,  Neb.  This  is  one  of  the  latest 
type  of  self-propelled  locomotives  built 
by  the  Pittsburgh  company,  embodying 
several  noteworthy  features.  One  of 
these  is  the  superior  visibility  created  by 
ample  windows  entirely  around  the  cab. 
This  cab  is  centrally  situated  and  raised 
in  such  a  way  that  the  operator  can  see 
across,  forward,  and  backward  over  the 
sloping  engine  hoods. 

Two  control  stations  are  provided  on 
diagonally  opposite  corners  of  the  cab 
which,  with  fine  visibility,  and  dead- 
man's  brake  valves,  make  one-man  oper- 
ation practicable,  convenient  and  safe. 
The  locomotive  is  equipped  with  two 
165-horsepower  Climax  Blue  Streak 
gasoline  engines  which  produce  7l/t- 
horsepower  per  ton  of  locomotive 
u  eight. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  about 
this  locomotive  is  its  simplicity.  There 
is  an  astonishing  lack  of  meters,  valves, 
relays,  thermostats,  and  other  devices 
which  serve  only  to  confuse  operators. 

The  locomotive  was  designed  primar- 
ily for  switching  work.  Its  weight  of 
45  tons  is  all  available  at  the  drivers 
which  are  eight  in  number.  The  swivel 
truck  construction  enables  it  to  operate 
on  the  sharpest  curves  with  minimum 


of  flange  wear,  and  the  flexible  design 
of  the  trucks  permits  excellent  operation 
on  rough  track  with  good  adhesion  on 
switches  and  cross-overs  as  well. 


New  Fairmont  Weed  Burners 

Four  new  models  of  the  M27  weed 
burner  are  offered  by  Fairmont  Railway 
Motors,  Inc.,  of  Fairmont,  Minn.  The 
Dl  (M27)  differs  most  widely  from 
models  in  use  the  last  five  years,  by  the 
omission  of  the  oven  or  fire  hood  with 
the  four  burners  under  it.  However, 
these  parts  may  be  bolted  to  the  frame 
at  any  time  desired.  A  valuable  new 
feature  is  the  use  of  two  burners  instead 
of  one.  on  each  of  two  long  arms  which 
swing  out  to  the  side  for  burning  weeds 
on  fills  and  in  cuts  and  ditches.  One 
man  easily  controls  the  single  arm  on 
his  side,  raising  and  lowering  it  to  fol- 
low the  varying  profile  and  contour  of 
the  ground  as  the  car  moves  along 
without  stopping. 

The  maximum  over-all  reach  of  flame 
on  level  ground  is  23  feet  from  center 
of  track.  The  two  burners  on  each 
side  cover  an  eight-foot  strip  at  their 
widest  angle,  and  are  easily  swung  to 
any  intermediate  position  within  the  46- 
foot  burning  range.  Another  improve- 
ment which  will  be  appreciated  by 
burner  operators  is  the  Autolite  electric 
starter  on  the  propelling  engine:  also  the 
electric  headlights  front  and  rear  for 
deadheading  at  night. 

The  D(M27)  hood-type  6-burner  has 
no  extension  arms  or  swing  burners,  but 
is  designed  for  most  economical  track 
burning  to  a  width  of  16  feet.  The 
E(M27)  8-burner  has  extension  arms 
with  one  burner  on  each,  permitting 
some  wide  burning,  while  having  full 
efficiency  on  16-foot  standard  track  burn- 
ing. The  E1(M27)  10-burner  has  four 
swing  burners  as  well  as  six  hood-type 
track  burners.  This  fits  it  for  either 
wide  or  track  burning  with  maximum 
economy  of  fuel,  time  and  labor.  The 
D1(M27)  open-type  6-burner  first  men- 
tioned is  designed  for  full-time  wide 
burning,  where  there  are  other  standard 
D(M27)  machines  handling  the  16-foot 
track  burning. 

In  case  of  necessity  the  D1(M27)  can 
also  burn  track,  by  swinging  the  arms 
straight  back  and  staggering  the  two 
burner  nozzles  on  each  arm  to  cover 
opposite  sides  of  each  rail.  The  exten- 
sion burners  are  excellent  for  melting 
ice  and  snow  around  switches  in  large 
yards,  as  the  machine  can  stand  still  or 
travel  as  slowly  as  necessary  without 
using  the  track  oven  which  is  designed 
for  faster  work  on  weed  burning.  Bul- 
letin 278  describes  and  illustrates  the 
four  new  models.  It  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  company  at  Fairmont, 
Minn. 
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A  GUARANTEE  OF  FIN- 
EST MATERIALS  CARE- 
FULLY SELECTED  AND 
TESTED;  OF  SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP  AIDED 
BY  COMPETENT  ENGI- 
NEERS, EXPERT  SUPER- 
VISION AND  THE  EXPER- 
IENCE OF  MASTER 
CAR  BUILDERS  WHO 
HAVE  MADE  THE  NAME 
"RALSTON"  OUTSTAND- 
ING AMONG  THE  CAR 
BUILDERS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 


50-TON  STEEL  GONDOLA  BUILT  AT  COLUMBUS  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES 


PREPARED  TO  REBUILD  STEEL  CARS  COMPLETELY 
IN  RECORD  TIME.      ASK  US  FOR  THE  FIGURES. 


THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

CANADA. — Montreal.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  has  applied  to  the  dominion  par- 
liament to  authorize  a  new  line  between 
Breslay  and  Place  Viger,  just  east  of 
Outremont  yards,  to  run  northeast 
across  Montreal  Island  and  the  Riviere 
des  Prairies  to  L'Kpiphanie  on  the 
mainland,  ,14.8  miles.  The  projected  line 
would  save  about  ten  miles  on  the  pres- 
ent route  between  Montreal  and  L'Epi- 
phanie,  and  will  provide  additional  serv- 
ice for  the  northeastern  part  of  Montreal 
Island  and  the  adjacent  mainland. 
OHIO.  —  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  authorized  the  Nickel 
Plate  to  abandon  a  line  extending  from 
Maumee  to  an  intersection  with  the  Wa- 
bash in  Toledo.  5.5  miles,  and  to  build 
a  line  to  take  its  place,  6.7  miles.  The 
purpose  is  to  remove  the  railway  from 
a  residential  district.  The  cost  will  be 
about  $1,060,170,  of  which  $900,000  will 
be  paid  by  the  municipality  for  the  right 
of  way  which  the  railroad  has  aban- 
doned. 

NEBRASKA.—  ["he  Union  Pacific  is 
planning  to  spend  $1,750,000  during 
1931  for  construction  and  maintenance 
to  improve  its  Gibbon  (Neb.)-Topeka 
freight  cut-off  line  and  bring  it  to  main 
line  standards. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

ILLINOIS. —  Chicago.  The  Illinois 
Central  has  let  a  contract  to  Joseph  E. 
Nelson  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Chicago,  for  the 
superstructure  of  a  reinforced  concrete, 
steel,  brick  and  hollow  tile  suburban 
passenger  station  at  Randolph  street,  to 
cost  $500,000. 

— Chicago.  The  Illinois  commerce 
commission  has  requested  the  Chicago 
Belt,  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana,  and 
the  Nickel  Plate  to  build  a  viaduct  over 
their  tracks  at  103rd  street,  to  cost  $932,- 
000.  The  City  of  Chicago  will  pay  $409,- 
000,  the  N'ickel  Plate,  $394,000,  the 
Western  Indiana  and  the  Chicago  Belt, 
$64,500  each.  The  Stony  Island  avenue 
yards  of  the  Nickel  Plate  will  be  moved 
to  a  point  east  of  Lake  Calumet. 
KANSAS.— Topeka.  The  Santa  Fe  has 
let  a  general  contract  to  Lundgren  & 
Carlson,  Topeka,  for  additions  and  im- 
provements in  the  power  plant  here,  in- 
cluding a  one-story  and  basement  addi- 
tion. 

MICHIGAN.— Marquette.  The  Duhith, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  for  an  ore  dock  of  150  pock- 
ets, to  cost  about  $1,800,000.  A  contract 


for  hoisting  equipment  has  been  let  to 
the  Lake  Shore  Engine  Works,  Mar- 
quette. 

MISSOURI. —  Leeds.  The  American 
Refrigerator  Transit  Co.  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  the  Mountain  Ice  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  for  a  car  icing  plant  here  to  cost 
$250,000.  The  structure,  situated  on  Mis- 
souri Pacific  property,  will  include  an 
ice  manufacturing  plant.  Company 
forces  will  construct  tracks  and  yard 
facilities  at  an  additional  cost  of  $100.- 
000. 

— Kansas  City.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  S.  Patti  Con- 
struction Co.,  Kansas  City,  for  the  su- 
perstructure of  the  2,500, 000-bu.  grain 
elevator  to  be  built  here.  The  contract 
for  bins,  hoppers,  tubes,  piping,  car 
loading  spouts,  elevator  legging  and 
heads,  has  been  let  to  the  Standard 
Steel  Works. 

— Kansas  City.  The  M-K-T  Lines  has 
let  a  contract  to  the  James  Stewart 
Corpn.,  Chicago,  for  a  1 ,054,000-bu.  re- 
inforced concrete  addition  to  its  grain 
elevator  here,  to  cost  about  $225,000. 
MONTANA.— Great  Falls.  The  Great 
Northern  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Rail- 
way Engineering  Equipment  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, for  direct  steaming  plants  at  this 
point  and  at  Whitefish  and  Willistou,  N. 
1).,  and  for  pipe  work  in  the  power 
house  and  water  treating  plant  at  Great 
Falls. 

OHIO. — Cincinnati.  The  Cincinnati  Un- 
ion Terminal  has  let  a  general  contract 
to  James  Stewart  &  Co.,  New  York, 
for  the  Union  Passenger  station  in  the 
Mill  Creek  district,  near  Lincoln  Park, 
to  cost  $5,887,000.  The  structure  is  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  January  1,  1933. 
A  contract  for  237  units  of  frogs  and 
switches  and  46  double  slip  switches  in 
passenger  terminal  trackage  has  been 
let  to  the  Weir-Kilby  Corpn.,  Cincin- 
nati, to  cost  about  $250,000.  A  contract 
for  the  reinforced  concrete  abutments 
and  the  viaduct  to  carry  tracks  over 
Eighth  street  viaduct  has  been  let  to 
August  J.  Henkle,  Cincinnati.  This 
structure  will  cost  about  $100,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA.— Philadelphia.  The 
Pennsylvania  has  awarded  contracts  for 
excavating  about  250.000  cubic  yards 
for  the  foundations  of  the  passenger  sta- 
tion on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill 
River.  Work  on  the  excavations  will  be- 
gin as  soon  as  the  preliminary  grading 
now  under  way  is  completed.  The  con- 
tracts cover  $1,500,000  expenditures. 

— Avello.  The  Pittsburgh  &  West  Vir- 
ginia is  planning  to  build  a  coal  wash- 
ing plant  and  tipple  here,  in  connection 


with  the  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Coal  Co., 
to  cost  about  $500,000. 
TEXAS.— Galveston.  The  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe  has  let  a  general  con- 
tract to  R.  E.  McKee,  El  Paso,  for  an 
11-story  brick  reinforced  concrete  and 
steel  office  building  here. 


Locomotives 

March  shipments  of  locomotives  from 
principal  manufacturing  plants,  as  re- 
ported to  the  bureau  of  the  census  to- 
taled teti  compared  with  15  in  Feb- 
ruary; 70  in  March,  1930;  32  in  March, 
1929.  and  58  in  March,  1928.  Unfilled 
orders  March  31  totaled  95  compared 
with  103  February  28;  536  March  31, 
1930;  486  March  31,  1929,  and  145  on 
March  31,  1928.  These  figures  do  not 
include  data  on  locomotives  produced  by 
railroad  companies  in  their  own  shops. 

Bookings  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  in  the  quarter  ended  March  31 
were  $5,350,000  compared  with  $12,- 
200,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1930.  Ship- 
ments in  the  first  quarter  of  1931 
amounted  to  $5,820,000,  against  $12,230,- 
000  in  the  same  period  of  1930.  March 
bookings  were  $1,230,000  compared  with 
$5,630,000  in  March,  1930.  Shipments 
during  March  totaled  $1,650,000  com- 
pared with  $4,320,000  in  March,  1930. 

Inquiries  reported  since  the  March  is- 
sue include:  Albany,  N.  Y.  Port  district 
commission,  one  oil-electric  locomotive; 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  150  electric  lo- 
comotives. These  locomotives  are  part 
of  the  proposed  purchases  of  240  in  the 
plan  for  general  improvement;  Union 
Pacific  has  provided  for  the  purchase  of 
20  18,000-gallons  capacity  locomotive 
tenders  and  two  gas-electric  rail  motor 
cars  in  its  1931  budget. 

Orders  reported  since  the  March  is- 
sue: Bush  Terminal  Co.,  seven  55-ton 
oil-electric  locomotives  from  the  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Co.,  for  which  the  General 
Electric  Co.  will  supply  all  electric 
equipment;  Victoria-Itabira  (Cia  Es- 
trada de  Ferro  Victoria  a  Minas),  Dr. 
Ceeiliano  Abel  de  Almeida,  Rua  Theo- 
philo  Ottoni,  72,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
general  manager. 


Freight  Cars 

The  American  Railway  Association 
reports  that  Class  I  railroads,  in  the 
first  two  months  of  1931,  placed  2,631 
new  freight  cars  in  service,  compared 
with  18,217  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Of  the  cars  installed  during  the  first  two 
months  of  1931,  1,089  were  box,  1,418 
coal,  81  flat,  42  refrigerators,  and  one 
miscellaneous  car. 
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BOOSTERS 


have  EARNED  their 
excellent  reputation... 


BY  CO-ORDINATING  two  Boosters  with  each  main  engine 
on  three  of  their  2-8-8-2  type  mallet  locomotives,  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  has  speeded  up  hump  yard 
operations  and  eliminated  the  need  for  helper  engines  at 
their  Portsmouth  Terminal. 

■  The  25%  increase  in  power  provided  by  the  Booster 
moves  longer  trains  over  the  hump  without  cutting.  Yard 
congestion  has  been  relieved,  and  an  increase  in  tonnage 
from  75  to  95  cars  or  9500  tons  has  resulted. 

■  Such  examples  of  Booster-power  value  are  found  wher- 
ever Booster-equipped  locomotives  are  in  service.  By 
providing  reserve  power  to  speed  up  switching  operations 
...to  start  the  heavy  loads  that  road  engines  can  haul  at 
speed . . .  and  to  assure  smooth  starts  and  on-time  passenger 
runs,  the  Booster  has  earned  a  definite  place  in  every 
branch  of  railroad  service. 


The  Franklin  Sleeve  Joint 

Saves  gaskets  and  lowers 
maintenance 


FRANKLIN 
R  A  I  LWA  Y 
SUPPLY  CO* 


NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


INC* 


ST.  LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 
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On  March  1  this  year,  the  railroads 
had  8,069  freight  cars  on  order,  against 
31,239  the  same  day  last  year.  Freight 
cars  leased  or  otherwise  acquired  are 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures. 

March  1  the  Class  I  roads  had  153,606 
Freight  cars  in  need  of  repairs,  or  6.9 
per  cent  of  number  on  line.  This  was 
an  increase  of  2,146  cars  above  the  num- 
ber in  need  of  repairs  on  February  15 
when  there  were  151,460  or  6.8  per  cent 

Freight  cars  in  need  of  heavy  repairs 
March  1  totaled  109,826  or  4.9  per  cent, 
an  increase  of  2,966  compared  with  Feb- 
ruary 15.  while  freight  cars  in  need  of 
light  repairs  totaled  43.780  or  two  per 
cent,  a  decrease  of  820  compared  with 
February  15. 

Class  I  railroads  on  March  23  had 
621,926  surplus  freight  cars  in  good  re- 
pair and  available  for  service.  This  was 
a  decrease  of  4,964  cars  compared  with 
March  15  when  there  were  626,890. 

Surplus  coal  cars  on  March  23  totaled 
241', (109,  an  increase  of  1,623  cars  within 
a  week,  while  surplus  box  cars  totaled 
302.361,  a  decrease  of  4,937  for  the  same 
period. 

Reports  also  showed  32.357  surplus 


stock  cars,  a  decrease  of  37  below  March 
15,  while  surplus  refrigerator  cars  totaled 
14.623.  a  decrease  of  334  for  the  same 
period. 

Inquiries  reported  since  the  March  is- 
sue include:  Great  Northern,  250  hop- 
per cars;  Standard  Oil  Company  of  N. 
J.,  three  tank  cars  of  3,000  gallons  ca- 
pacity. 

Orders  placed  include:  Chicago,  South 
Shore  &  South  Bend,  repairs  to  five 
composite  gondola  cars  to  be  made  by 
the  Ryan  Car  Co.;  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  35  all  steel  two-way 
automatic  dump  cars  of  30  cu.  yds.  ca- 
pacity. 25  from  the  Magor  Car  Corpn. 
and  ten  from  the  Koppel  Industrial  Car 
&  Equipment  Co.;  East  Jersey  R.  R.  & 
Terminal  Co.,  17  tank  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.;  Fisher 
Lumber  Corpn..  Memphis,  20  skeleton 
logging  cars,  30  tons  capacity,  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.;  Great 
Northern,  500  steel  gondolas,  50  tons 
capacity,  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Corpn.;  L.  C.  L.  Corpn..  50  drop-side 
container  cars  and  300  containers  for 
service  on  the  New  York  Central,  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.;  Hau- 


ser  Construction  Co.,  eight  air  dump 
cars,  30  cu.  yds.  capacity,  from  the 
Magor  Car  Corpn.  Merchants  Despatch 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Merchants 
Despatch  Transportation  Co.,  for  1,000 
steel  frame  refrigerator  cars;  Northern 
Pacific,  500  underframes  for  stock  cars, 
from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Corpn.; 
Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  12  milk  tank  cars 
with  a  total  capacity  of  288,000  quarts, 
from  the  General-American  l'fatidler 
Corpn.  of  Chicago;  Union  Pacific,  ten 
air  dump  cars  from  the  Differential  Steel 
Car  Co.,  and  10  from  the  Magor  Car 
Corpn. 


Buses 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  an- 
nounces the  purchase  of  23  motor 
coaches  from  the  Fageol  Motors  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  ten  coaches  from 
the  Twin  Coach  Co.,  of  Kent,  Ohio,  all 
to  be  delivered  within  the  next  45  days. 
These  coaches  will  be  the  last  thing  in 
ultra-modern  coach  construction,  of  the 
28-passenger  type,  and  will  be  installed 
in  local  service  in  Pasadena. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

The  jurisdiction  of  E.  E.  Regan,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  New  Haven 
Lines  at  New  Haven,  has  been  extend- 
ed to  cover  the  entire  New  Haven  Sys- 
tem and  to  include  the  New  York, 
Westchester  &  Boston,  the  New  York 
Connecting,  and  the  Union  Freight. 

R.  D.  Fitzmaurice,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  Haven  and  the  Un- 
ion Freight  at  Boston,  and  W.  H.  Fos- 
ter, general  superintendent  of  the  New 
Haven  at  New  York,  have  been  appoint- 
ed general  assistants,  operating  depart- 
ment with  the  same  headquarters. 

C.  P.  Couch,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  and  the 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  &  Texas,  with 
headquarters  at  Shreveport,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  latter  road.  He 
retains  his  present  position  of  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Louisiana  &  Ar- 
kansas. 

Harry  R.  Cole,  superintendent  of  the 
Wyoming  division  of  the  Erie  and  the 
Wilkes-Barre  &  Eastern,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  vice  president, 
succeeding  J.  C.  Tucker,  retired.  C.  K. 
Scott  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  with  headquarters  at 
Jersey  City,  succeeding  J.  E.  Ingling, 
promoted.  J.  W.  Graves,  assistant  super- 
intendent with  headquarters  at  Jersey 
City,  succeeds  Mr.  Cole. 


James  M.  Baths,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager,  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  Chicago. 

The  Union  Pacific  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  M.  H.  Brown  as  superin- 
tendent of  telegraph  of  the  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake  with  headquarters  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  C.  J.  Steinel  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake 
City. 

A.  Behner  has  been  appointed  joint 
superintendent  telegraph  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land. Edwin  C.  Keenan,  general  super- 
intendent telegraph  and  telephone  of  the 
New  York  Central,  has  retired  at  his 
own  request.  Raymond  F.  Finley,  super- 
intendent telegraph  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  succeeds  Mr.  Keenan. 

William  H.  Corbett,  superintendent  of 
the  Minnesota  division  of  the  Soo  Line 
with  headquarters  at  Enderlin,  N.  D., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  and  general  manager  with 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  succeeding 
Thomas  W.  Flannagan,  deceased, 

J.  W.  Devins  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent, central  division,  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  with  headquar- 
ters at  Fort  Dodge,  succeeding  C.  A. 
Hodgman,  resigned.  A.  A.  Fox  succeeds 


Mr.  Devins  as  superintendent  of  the 
Railway  Transfer  Co.  of  Minneapolis. 


Financial  &  Legal 

John  K.  Thompson,  assistant  control- 
ler of  the  Erie,  has  been  appointed  con- 
troller succeeding  Charles  P.  Crawford, 
retired  after  50  years'  service.  Thomas  J. 
Tobin,  general  accountant,  succeeds  Mr. 
Thompson.  Andrew  J.  Moran  has  been 
appointed  assistant  controller  in  charge 
of  revenues,  his  former  title  of  auditor 
of  freight  accounts  being  abolished. 
Phillip  J.  Reilly,  auditor  of  passenger  ac- 
counts, has  retired  after  61  years'  serv- 
ice with  the  Erie,  and  this  title  has  been 
abolished.  Thomas  F.  Maher,  statistician, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has 
retired  after  44  years'  service.  The  po- 
sition of  manager  of  freight  claims  for- 
merly held  by  H.  C.  Barlow  has  been 
abolished.  A.  E.  Pasman,  assistant  man- 
ager, freight  claims,  has  been  appointed 
to  undertake  Mr.  Barlow's  former  duties, 
with  the  title  of  freight  claim  agent.  Mr. 
Barlow  has  been  appointed  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  vice  president.  J.  N. 
Brundage,  also  assistant  manager, 
freight  claims,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant freight  claim  agent,  and  a  similar 
title  has  been  given  to  Roy  T.  Post, 
formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  freight  claim 
department. 
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James  Stillwell,  assistant  general 
counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  with  head- 
quarters at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Chicago  in  charge  of  the  new- 
ly created  legal  department  of  the  west- 
ern region.  Theodore  Schmidt,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  law  firm  of 
Loesch,  Scofield,  Loesch  &  Richards, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  counsel  in  that  city.  J.  L.  Aber, 
assistant  general  solicitor  at  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  transferred  to  Chicago. 

Lowell  Hastings  has  been  appointed 
general  attorney  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
succeeding  Edgar  R.  Hart,  deceased. 
Mr.  Hastings  formerly  was  with  the 
legal  firm  of  Sanders,  Childs,  Bobb  & 
Wescott. 

C.  H.  Reiser  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant secretary  and  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  Pere  Marquette  with  headquar- 
ters at  Detroit  succeeding  Walter  E. 
Martin,  deceased. 

W.  S.  Hurt,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Xorfolk  &  Western  with  headquarters 
at  Roanoke,  has  been  appointed  treas- 
urer succeeding  Joseph  B.  Lacy,  retired. 

G.  W.  McElwain,  assistant  auditor  of 
passenger  accounts  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, has  been  appointed  auditor  of  pas- 
senger accounts  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  succeeding  O.  F.  Griffin, 
retired.  A.  W.  Lawrence,  special  ac- 
countant, succeeds  Mr.  McElwain. 


H.  A.  Thomson  has  been  appointed 
tax  commissioner  of  the  Soo  Line  with 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  succeeding 
C.  G.  Sturtevant,  retired. 

George  W.  Smith,  auditor,  traffic  re- 
ceipts of  the  Reading,  has  been  appoint- 
ed auditor,  passenger  traffic,  succeeding 
Philip  J.  Kelly,  retired.  A.  Miller,  Jr., 
succeeds  Mr.  Smith. 

A.  C.  Middleton,  auditor  of  disburse- 
ments of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  audi- 
tor, succeeding  R.  H.  Carleton,  deceased. 
J.  M.  Gallagher,  assistant  auditor  of  dis- 
bursements, succeeds  Mr.  Middleton. 

W.  D.  Gale,  treasurer  of  the  Chicago 
&  Illinois  Valley,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Ter- 
minal System  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

Charles  S.  White,  purchasing  agent 
of  the  New  York  Central,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  purchasing  agent  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  a  newly  cre- 
ated position.  Charles  C.  Warne,  first 
assistant  purchasing  agent,  succeeds  Mr. 
White.  William  J.  Warnock,  assistant 
purchasing  agent,  succeeds  Mr.  Warne. 

C.  L.  Wakeman,  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  storekeeper  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific at  Omaha,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral   storekeeper   of   the   Wabash,  the 
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A  BAFFLE  WALL  THAT  REPRESENTS  ALL  THAT  THE  NAME  IMPLIES 

Manufacture:    Proper  mixture  and  burning  assured  by  years  of  experience. 
Application:    "ECONOMY"  method  insure— 

1.  Maximum  life  of  brick  with  minimum  weight  on  arch  tubes. 

2.  Eliminates  the  necessity  of  straightening  or  replacing  bent  arch  tubes,  due  to 
wedging  effect. 

3.  Closes  the  "pockets"  between  brick  and  side  sheets,  where  slag  and  "honey- 
comb" accumulate,  thus  increasing  the  active  firebox  heating  surface. 

4.  Provides  radiant  heat  for  more  complete  combustion  near  side  sheets. 

Service  :  Thoroughly  experienced  Service  Engineers  provided  to  cooperate  with  and 
instruct  Mechanical  Department  employes  in  the  proper  use,  application  and 
handling  of  "Economy"  brick,  to  bring  about  economies  in  the  maintenance 
of  your  locomotive  arch  and  furnace  brick. 


Economy 

Railway  Exchange  BIdg. 


Arch  Company 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Ann  Arbor  and  the  Manistique  &  Lake 
Superior,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
succeeding  H.  C.  Stevens,  deceased. 

E.  A.  Ernst,  district  storekeeper  on 
the  Rock  Island  Lines  at  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  has  been  transferred  to  Horton, 
Kan.,  succeeding  C.  H.  Schneider,  de- 
ceased. The  position  of  district  store- 
keeper at  Shawnee  has  been  abolished 
and  C.  P.  Clark  appointed  division 
storekeeper  at  that  point. 


Traffic 

J.  F.  Hogan,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  traffic,  Western  Pacific,  announced, 
April  6,  the  appointment  of  John  F.  Bon 
as  freight  traffic  manager,  effective 
April  16.  Mr.  Bon  succeeds  H.  K.  Faye 
who  has  resigned  to  become  general 
traffic  manager  of  the  Phelps  Dodge 
Corpn.,  New  York.  Mr.  Bon  was  born 
in  South  Dakota.  He  first  entered  rail- 
road service  as  a  stenographer  for  the 
Union  Pacific  at  Portland  in  1905.  In 
1910  he  went  to  the  Western  Pacific  at 
San  Francisco  as  secretary  to  the  freight 
traffic  manager.  Since  1923  he  has  been 
in  succession  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  general  freight  agent,  and  as- 
sistant freight  traffic  manager.  H.  E. 
Poulterer,  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager,  succeeding  Mr.  Ron. 

H.  W.  Forward,  who  has  served  the 
Eric  for  over  50  years,  has  retired  as 
freight  traffic  manager.  He  has  been 
appointed  consulting  traffic  officer  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  F.  G.  Lantz, 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Forward.  L.  H.  Geller,  divi- 
sion freight  agent  at  Cleveland,  has 
been  appointed  general  freight  agent  in 
charge  of  rates  and  divisions  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  J.  M.  Skaehill  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Geller. 

M.  H.  Cahill,  president  of  the  M-K-T 
Lines,  announces  the  appointment  of 
George  C.  Smith,  for  the  past  three 
years  director  of  the  industrial  bureau 
of  the  Industrial  Club  of  St.  Louis,  as 
general  traffic  manager  of  the  M-K-T 
Lines  in  charge  of  freight  and  passen- 
ger traffic  and  industrial  development. 
Mr.  Smith  assumed  his  new  duties 
April  1. 

J.  H.  Day  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  Road  with  headquarters  in 
Cleveland,  succeeding  J.  W.  Graham, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 

J.  E.  Carter,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana  with  headquarters 
at  Houston,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Texas 
&  New  Orleans,  in  charge  of  solicita- 
tion, with  the  same  headquarters.  L.  N. 


Lyons,  assistant  industrial  commission- 
er, succeeds  Mr.  Carter.  S.  C.  Chiles, 
general  eastern  freight  agent  at  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Lines. 

Frederick  O.  Stafford,  traffic  manager 
of  the  New  York  Central  System  west 
of  Buffalo,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
vice  president  with  jurisdiction  over 
traffic  and  operations  with  headquarters 
at  Buffalo. 

W.  L.  McMorris,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  passenger  traf- 
fic manager  with  headquarters  at  Nor- 
folk. C.  H.  Gattis,  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent,  succeeds  Mr.  McMorris. 
The  position  of  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  has  been  abolished.  S.  B. 
Murdock  has  been  appointed  general 
passenger  agent  at  New  York. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  announces  the 
following  changes  in  the  freight  traffic 
department:  C.  F.  Farmer,  general 
freight  agent  in  charge  of  perishable 
freight  traffic  with  headquarters  at  Bal- 
timore, has  been  appointed  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  at  St.  Louis  suc- 
ceeding J.  D.  Marney,  retired  at  his  own 
request;  F.  T.  Sturtevant,  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  at  Cleveland,  succeeds 
Mr.  Farmer;  C.  M.  Groninger,  division 
freight  agent  at  Baltimore,  succeeds  Mr. 
Sturtevant. 

H.  R.  Wilkinson,  general  coal  agent 
of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  freight  agent  succeeding 
F.  E.  Webster,  deceased.  H.  H.  Washer 
succeeds  Mr.  Wilkinson. 


Mechanical 

J.  M.  Pierce,  master  mechanic  for  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  at  Pittsburg, 
Kan.,  has  been  appointed  general  mas- 
ter mechanic,  with  supervision  over  lo- 
comotive repairs  on  the  entire  line.  T. 
D.  Saar,  chief  locomotive  inspector,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Pierce. 

The  Burlington  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  H.  E.  Logan  as  master 
mechanic  of  the  Centirville  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Centerville,  Iowa, 
succeeding  J.  S.  Ford,  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  LaCrosse  division  with 
headquarters  at  North  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
Mr.  Ford  succeeds  C.  W.  Robertson, 
assigned  to  other  duties  at  his  own  re- 
quest. 

J.  E.  Ingling,  assistant  to  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  district  of 
the  Erie,  has  been  appointed  supervisor 
of  fuel  and  locomotive  operation  with 
headquarters  at  New  York,  succeeding 
T.  F.  Howley,  retired. 

R.  L.  Ettenger,  assistant  to  vice  presi- 
dent, mechanical,  of  the  Southern,  has 


been  granted  leave  of  absence  because 
of  ill  health.  His  department  will  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  J.  P.  Chadwick, 

mechanical  engineer. 


Civil 

G.  R.  Smiley  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant chief  engineer  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  with  headquarters  at  Louis- 
ville. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  D.  W. 
Dower  as  assistant  signal  engineer  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Burlington  announces  that  W.  G. 
McDonald  has  been  appointed  supervi- 
sor of  bridges  and  buildings,  lines  west, 
with  headquarters  at  Lincoln.  The  po- 
sition of  supervisor  of  bridges  has  been 
discontinued. 


Obituary 

Stanley  Andrew  Mallette,  treasurer  of 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  died 
at  his  home  in  Scarsdale,  New  York, 
March  27,  aged  61.  Mr.  Mallette  was 
born  in  Union  City,  Conn.,  in  1870.  He 
entered  the  employ  of  the  company  in 
1899  as  a  clerk  in  the  treasury  division. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  treasurer  in 
June,  1903,  and  became  treasurer  in 
February,  1925. 

Edward  Dwight  Priest,  retired  en- 
gineer in  the  railway  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  an  authority  on 
railway  electrification,  died  at  his  home 
in  Schenectady,  March  26,  aged  69. 

C.  W.  Nelson,  vice  president  of  the 
Arkansas  &  Louisiana  Missouri,  the 
Louisiana  &  Pine  Bluff  and  a  number  of 
other  short  lines,  and  a  former  vice 
president  of  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern, 
died  in  St.  Louis,  March  21,  aged  60. 

William  D.  Carrick,  general  baggage 
agent  of  the  Milwaukee  Lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  died  at  his 
home  in  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  March  27, 
aged  72.  Mr.  Carrick  had  been  connect- 
ed with  the  baggage  department  of  the 
Milwaukee  for  52  years. 

William  G.  Clyde,  who  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Sep- 
tember, 1930,  died  at  his  home  in  Pitts- 
burgh, March  23,  aged  62. 

Stanley  Hale  Bullard,  vice  president  of 
the  Bullard  Company,  Bridgeport,  died 
at  his  home  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  March 
22,  aged  53. 

William  A.  Kellond,  manager  of  mail, 
baggage  and  express  traffic  of  the 
M-K-T  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Par- 
sons, Kan.,  and  Dallas,  died  at  Parsons. 
March  16,  aged  74. 

Herman  Rettinghouse,  former  chief 
engineer  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis &  Omaha,  died  at  Pasadena, 
March  14,  aged  69. 
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Leverett  S.  Miller,  who  retired  in  1930  as  president  of  the 
New  York  Westchester  &  Boston,  died  March  21,  aged  65. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

H.  W.  Renick  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Racor  Pa- 
cific Frog  &  Switch  Co.  with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Renick  was  formerly  vice  president  of  the  company.  He 
succeeds  J.  B.  Strong,  who  is  now  vice  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  also  president  of  the  Ramapo  Ajax  Corpn.,  New  York. 
The  Racor  Pacific  Co.  operates  two  plants  on  the  Pacific- 
Coast,  one  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  other  in  Seattle,  manu- 
facturing railroad  switches,  frogs  and  crossings. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  has 
made  the  following  changes  in  personnel:  Glenn  W.  Christo- 
pher, manager  of  bar  and  wire  sales,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant manager  of  pipe  sales;  William  W.  Brown,  district 
manager  of  sales  at  Pittsburgh,  succeeds  Mr.  Christopher; 
Guy  B.  Strausner,  district  manager  at  Buffalo,  succeeds  Mr. 
Brown;  Clyde  F.  Andler,  district  manager  at  Youngstown, 
succeeds  Air.  Strausner;  Earle  H.  Braunbern,  assistant  dis- 
trict sales  manager  at  Youngstown,  succeeds  Mr.  Andler; 
Robert  D.  MacKenzie,  acting  district  sales  manager  at  Cleve- 
land, has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager,  succeeding 
G.  G.  Stuart,  deceased. 

J.  S.  Lemley  and  Frank  J.  Kearney,  vice  presidents  of  the 
T-Z  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  Chicago,  have  been  elected  vice 
presidents  of  the  Morris  B.  Brewster  Co.,  Chicago.  William 
Wright,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  T-Z  Railway  Equipment 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Morris 
B.  Brewster  Co. 

Reding  Putnam,  formerly  in  the  advertising  and  trade  pro- 
motion department  of  the  Southern  Pipe  Assn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  manager  of  the  Wood  Preserving  Corpn., 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Wood  Preserving  Corpn.  has  acquired  the  National 
Lumber  &  Creosoting  Co.,  Texarkana,  Ark.,  with  its  eight 
treating  plants. 

The  Standard  Coupler  Co.,  New  York,  has  moved  its  Chi- 
cago office  from  120  South  La  Salle  street  to  the  Straus 
Bldg.,  310  South  Michigan  boulevard.  B.  W.  Brooks  is  the 
Chicago  representative. 

Edward  C.  Bullard,  vice  president  and  director  of  the  Bul- 
lard  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  to  succeed  his  uncle,  Stanley  Hale  Bullard,  deceased. 

George  L.  Niederst,  for  the  past  20  years  chief  engineer  of 
the  Orton  Crane  &  Shovel  Co.,  Chicago,  has  left  that  com- 
pany to  become  engineering  sales  representative  of  Thomas 
D.  Crowley  &  Co.,  railroad  representatives  for  the  Orton 
Crane  &  Shovel  Co. 

John  D.  Tyson,  assistant  metallurgical  engineer  of  the 
Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  has  been  appointed  chief  metal- 
lurgist. 

Walter  H.  Wiewel  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of 
the  Timken  Steel  &  Tube  Co.,  Canton,  succeeding  A.  J.  San- 
ford,  resigned.  Mr.  Wiewel  was  formerly  manager  of  steel 
sales  in  New  York. 

Arnold  Stuart  Durrant,  for  the  last  six  years  vice  president 
in  charge  of  commercial  relations  of  the  International  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  retired  from  active  service  March  1, 
and  was  made  an  honorary  vice  president  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Durrant  has  been  connected  with  the  General  Electric 
organization  for  40  years. 

The  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  has  moved 
its  western  division  sales  office  from  111  West  Washington 
street  to  the  Carbide  &  Carbon  Bldg.,  230  North  Michigan 
boulevard,  Chicago. 

L.  M.  Dunning  has  been  appointed  sales  representative  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering 


An  atmosphere  of  quiet  dignity- 
pervades  the  Hotel  Lexington. 
Here  one  lives  luxuriously  yet  at 
rates  that  promote  real  economy. 
Its  convenient  locality,  perfect 
cuisine  and  excellent  appoint- 
ments  meet  your  every  demand. 

For  One  Person 
$350  _  $4  _  $5  _  $5 

For  Two  Persons 

Only  $1.00  Additional,  Any  Room. 

Each  with  private  bath  (tub  and  shower) 
circulating  ice  water,  mirrored  doors 

HOTEL 

LEXINGTON 

LEXINGTON  AVENUE  AT  48th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frank  Gregson,  Manager        J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  President 
Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation 
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Co.,  Cleveland.  Herbert  A.  Holmes  lias  been  appointed  sales 
representative  of  the  Pittsburgh  office. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Link-Belt  Com- 
pany, three  additional  members  of  the  board  were  elected: 
Arthur  L.  Livermore,  attorney.  New  York  City;  George  P. 
Torrence,  vice  president  of  the  company  in  charge  of  the  In- 
dianapolis plant:  Richard  W.  Yerkes,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company.  Xo  changes  were  made  in  the  old  directorate 
of  nine. 

William  L.  Brown  has  been  appointed  special  representa- 
tive of  the  Argyle  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  with  head- 
quarters at  1600  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  and  will  handle 
the  sale  of  stoves  and  sand  driers  in  that  territory. 

The  Inland  Steel  Company  is  planning  to  start  work  on 
the  addition  to  its  steel  mill  at  Indiana  Harbor,  hid.,  in  April. 
The  project  will  comprise  five  buildings  housing  a  1,000-ft. 
strip  mill,  and  will  cost  about  $10,000,000. 
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TUCO  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
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to  the  highest  standards  of  rail- 
road management  is  bound  to 
win  the  support  and  esteem  of 
shippers  and  travelers.  •  On  the 
Santa  Fe  you  may  obtain,  in  both 
freight  and  passenger  service, 
the  superiorities  you  expect.  And 
they  will  be  as  dependable  in 
the  future  as  they  were  in  the  past 

F.  B.  Houghton,  Vice-Pres.  C.  C.  D a  n  a,  F.  T.  M. 
Santa  Fe  System  Lines  Santa  Fe  System  lines 
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J.  R.  Hayden,A.T.M. 
Santa  Fe  System  Lines 
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Quality,  Endurance,  and  De- 
pendability are  the  outstanding 
features  that  distinguish 
RALSTON  BUILT  CARS 
from  all  other  cars. 


Only  the  highest  grade  of 
skilled  workmen,  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  en- 
gineers, used  on  every  job. 


Builders  of  Freight  Cars 
Since  1905. 
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Picture  on  the  Cover.  Courtesy,  Klopp  Printing  Co. 

"Transportation"  An  Etching  of  the  Omaha   Union  Station  and 
Terminal,  by  Walter  Oehrle.     Not  One  Fatality 
During  Its  Construction. 

The  Locomotive  Tells  ihe  Story,  V.  Z.  Caracristi 

Beginning  a  Serial  in  Which  All  the  Private  Details  of  a 
Big  Engine's  Life  Are  Set  Forth  Interestingly 
in  An  Interview- 
More  About  Fast  Trains,  Walter  Ferguson 
If  You  Imagine  American  Railroads  Aren't  Making  Some  Speed 
Records  Just  Read  This  Canadian  National 
Story  About  Fliers. 

And  Then  Came  the  Canal,  F.  B.  Houghton 

The  Santa  Fe's  Vice  President  Shows  How  Railroads  Led  in 
Developing  the  W est,  and  Describes  the  Panama 
Canal's  Effect  on  Transcontinental  Traffic. 

Ten  Years'  Progress  in  Aviation,  Charles  Dillon 

An  Energetic  Infant  in  Transportation  That  Lives  Chiefly  on 
United  States  Mail  Contracts,  Not  on 
Passenger  Traffic. 

The  Truckmen  Have  Troubles,  Too,  O.  H.  Barnhill 

An  Overcrowded  Industry  in  Which  Franchise  or  Common  Carriers 
Have  a  Hard  Time  Getting  a  Legitimate  Share 
of  Freight  Business. 


Editorial  Comment, 

Little  Stories  About  Big  Men, 

News  of  the  Month. 
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We  Have  With  Us 
Today : 

All  readers,  but  particularly 
those  having  to  do  with  me- 
chanical matters,  are  certain  to 
be  interested  in  the  serial  interview 
with  a  locomotive,  by  V.  Z.  Caracristi, 
widely  known  consulting  engineer, 
the  first  instalment  of  which  appears 
in  this  issue.  The  story  probably  will 
run  for  three  months,  and  every  in- 
stalment increases  in  interest  and 
value. 

Obviously,  neither  the  author  nor 
this  magazine  would  undertake  the 
writing  and  publishing  of  an  article 
of  this  kind  merely  for  purposes  of 
entertainment.  Mr.  Caracristi  tells  in 
an  authoritative  way  pretty  nearly 
all  there  is  to  know  about  a  great 
locomotive.  But,  as  he  explains  on 
Page  7,  in  his  foreword,  another  ob- 
ject is  served :  that  of  showing  how 
important  it  is  for  efficient  railroad- 
ing, that  everything  possible  be  done 
to  break  down  the  wall  of  conserva- 
tivism  or  localism  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  equipment.  Perhaps  "con- 
servatism" is  not  the  right  word  ;  per- 
haps we  should  say  provincialism,  the 
belief  on  many  roads  that  its  own 
inner  circle  is  a  sacred  place.  Such 
writings  as  Mr.  Caracristi's,  and  the 
educational  influences  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  will  serve 
to  create  the  ideal  spirit. 

We  are  glad  to  assist  in  such  work. 
Also  we  are  grateful  to  the  artist, 
Otto  Kuhler,  and  the  Schwartz  Gal- 
leries in  New  York,  for  permission 
to  reproduce  the  remarkable  etchings 
illustrating  the  article. 
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Super-Power 
is  EARNING  its  Way 

■  WITH  falling  traffic,  roads  which  have  recently  pur- 
chased Lima  Super-Power  locomotives  have  a  distinct 
advantage. 

■  These  roads  are  effecting  substantial  economies  by 
concentrating  as  much  of  their  road  work  as  possible 
on  the  newer,  more  efficient  power.  Old,  high-oper- 
ating-cost locomotives  are  "white-leaded". 

■  At  this  time,  when  economy  is  most  important,  Super- 
Power  is  earning  its  way  and  justifying  the  foresight 
of  railroads  having  a  progressive  motive  power  policy. 

■  Now  is  the  time  to  be  working  on  new  power,  be- 
cause you  can't  afford  to  return  the  old  locomotives 
to  service  when  business  improves. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

INCORPORATED 


LIMA 


LOCOMOTIVE  W0RKS>  OHIO 


imumiimm  nil 


The  Locomotive  Tells 
the  Story 

An  Interview  Beginning  in 
This  Issue,  to  Run  Serially 


We  are  pleased  to  present  in  this  number  the  first  instalment  of  a 
serial  story  by  the  widely  known  consulting  engineer,  Mr.  V.  Z. 
Caracristi  of  New  York.  Readers  of  Transportation  will,  we 
believe,  find  it  the  most  informative  article  of  the  kind  ever  written.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  first  opportunity  a  locomotive  has  had,  up  to  the  present  time, 
to  tell  its  life  story  in  every-day  language.    The  reason  for  writing  it — 


and  an  engineer  usu- 
1  most  things — is  de- 
|  cristi  in  this  way : 
I  tive  or  employe  not 
1  of,  or  employed  by, 
I  that  moment  he  or  it 
I  c  e  p  t  e  d  parlance, 
as  might  be  sup- 
3.  figure  of  speech, 
self  is  a  complete  en- 
and  "equipment, 
well-founded  view- 
many  'nationals'  in 
are  railroads :  i  n 
because  the  larger 
trol  has  extended 
more  than  a  genera- 
with  the  necessity  of 


ally  has  a  reason  for 
scribed  by  Mr.  Cara- 
"Any  car,  locomo- 
carrying  the  initials 
the  railroad  which  at 
may  be  on  is,  in  ac- 
' foreign'  .  and  this, 
posed,  is  more  than 
A  railroad  within  it- 
tity  as  to  personnel 
From  a  surprisingly 
point  there  are  as 
this  country  as  there 
fact  there  are  more, 
groups,  unless  con- 
over  a  period  of 
tion,  are  confronted 
catering  to  the  iso- 


lated viewpoint  of  absorbed  divisions,  and  the  equipment  must  be  'dressed 
up'  or  changed  to  meet  what  are  called  'local  requirements'  on  such  ab- 
sorbed railroads. 

"During  the  war  control  period,  this  localism  had  some  hard  jolts  so 
far  as  locomotive  equipment  was  concerned,  through  the  wholesale  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  standardized  equipment.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  this  standardized  equipment  has  now  assumed  the  same 
taint  of  localism  by  changes  and  additions.  Back  of  this,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  'seniority  rule,'  which  has  resulted  in  building  a  wall  around 
every  road,  and  creating  the  belief  by  its  personnel,  that  everything 
on  that  road  is  individually  its  own  sacred  affair.  It  will  take  more 
than  a  booklet  to  remove  this  wall  of  isolation. 

"The  object  in  writing  this  story  is  to  show  that  no  differences  exist 
which  will  affect  materially  the  operation  of  a  piece  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment. If  any  differences  are  observed  they  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
variations  in  the  human  element  of  operations.  Theoretically  at  least, 
through  education  and  the  efforts  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
the  method  of  operation  has  been  standardized." 
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The 
Locomotive 


Tells  the 


—Otto  Kuhkr 


Story 


By 

V.  Z.  Caracristi 


"The    First  Step.' 


Inquiring  strangers  were  no  rarity 
around  that  terminal.  Usually 
they  carried  bulgy  brief  cases  and 
were  more  or  less  familiar  with 
things  in  general,  but  the  chap  who 
sauntered  over  to  the  ashpit  just  as 
my  fire  was  being  dumped  certainly 
did  not  belong  around  there.  I  heard 
the  master  mechanic  say,  "Well,  if 
it's  all  right  with  the  Old  Man  it's 
O.K.  with  me.  but  keep  your  eye 
peeled  and  don't  get  hurt.  We've 
got  a  good  safety  record  on  this  di- 
vision, and  I  want  to  get  through 
the  month  with  a  hundred  per  cent." 

I  was  pretty  busy  wondering 
whether  I  could  make  my  stall  with 
the  steam  I  had  left,  and  scarcely 
gave  the  stranger  a  glance  as  he 
lumbered  awkwardly  onto  my  foot 
plate  and  looked  me  over.  Then  be 
pulled  a  notebook  out  of  his  pocket, 
selected  one  of  the  many  pencils  he 
carried,  told  me  I  was  his  "assign- 
ment" and  he  had  to  get  my  story. 
Then,  when  I  found  I  could  make 
him  understand.  I  certainly  was 
thrilled  right  down  to  my  tire 
flanges. 


I  was  being  interviewed  for  the 
first  time,  and  probably  the  first  time 
for  any  locomotive.  1  am  only  two 
years  old.  and  can't  be  quoted  by 
number  or  initials.  I  will  admit, 
however,  that  these  initials  represent 
a  sizeable  property,  and  mean  much 
to  the  folk  who  read  Wall  Street 
editions  and  watch  the  ticker.  My 
number  really  doesn't  matter,  because 
I  am  only  one  of  a  big  family  group 
which  is  identified  by  the  same  let- 
ter. 

My  young  friend  with  the  pocket- 
ful of  pencils  (and  cigarettes)  began 
his  fire  of  questions.  I  was  a  bit 
nervous  when  I  expressed  myself  on 
the  Volstead  Act  and  when  I  hand- 
ed out  a  line  of  advice  to  young 
men  guaranteed  to  insure  success  in 
any  venture,  but  when  he  began  to 
get  down  to  the  main  business — My 
Own  Story — we  were  both  much 
more  comfortable,  although  naturally 
I  resented  his  asking  me  what  bad 
brought  me  into  the  world  with  63,- 
000  of  us  already  in  service  and  some 
9000  out  of  service  for  repairs  or 
white-leading. 


As  a  locomotive  I  was  built  to  fill 
a  human  need.  As  an  individual  I 
am  just  the  result  of  a  railroad  con- 
tingency. Traffic  was  increased  sud- 
denly on  the  road  of  which  I  am  now 
a  part,  and  more  tractive  power  just 
had  to  be  got  to  keep  the  yards  and 
rails  free  from  congestion.  So  the 
local  officials  set  up  a  yell  for  more 
power,  with  the  dire  prediction  that 
if  1  wasn't  ordered,  built,  and  out 
on  the  line  in  mighty  quick  time  the 
road  was  headed  for  financial  ruin, 
and  the  territory  served  by  our  tracks 
was  surely  in  for  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, to  say  nothing  of  death  and 
destruction. 

All  this  excitement  brought  a  car- 
load of  higher-ups  who  felt  just  as 
the  local  people  did  about  it,  right 
from  the  start.  Being  higher-ups, 
naturally  they  believed  it  quite  essen- 
tial that  at  least  a  few  days  be  spent 
in  deliberation  and  consideration  of 
all  the  pros  and  cons. 

Then  the  directors  had  their  day. 
It  was  midsummer  and  hot.  They 
all  knew  I  was  badly  needed ;  they 
couldn't   fail  to  know  it   from  the 
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weekly  digests  of  operation,  but  it 
didn't  help  the  fact  that  they  had  to 
■come  to  town  from  much  pleasanter 
places,  from  golf  and  from  yachts, 
just  to  decide  about  a  few  locomo- 
tives. Anyway,  they  were  all  experi- 
enced railroad  men,  and  knew  that 
when  and  if  a  request  for  money  was 
regarded  as  in  good  shape  for  pres- 
entation to  the  board  there  was  noth- 
ing for  the  board  to 
do  but  vote  "Yes". 

The  board  room 
was  very  impressive. 
There  was  plenty  of 
rich  plush  and  shiny 
mahogany,  and  the 
curtains  swayed  idly 
in  the  breeze  stirred 
up  by  electric  fans 
so  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided. From  the 
walls,  past  execu- 
tives in  gilt  frames 
gazed  solemnly  upon 
the  conference.  Of 
course  the  bankers 
had  already  been 
approached,  and  for 
their  customary 
fees  had  agreed  to 
provide  the  neces- 
sary funds,  so  the 
action  of  the  board 
of  directors  was 
quiet,  quick  and  de- 
cisive. In  fact,  the 
first  Corona  Coronas 
had  hardly  begun  to 
draw  well  when  it  was  all  over,  and 
the  gentlemen  had  received  envelopes 
containing  their  fee.  There  was  an 
immediate  exodus ;  no  one  lingered 
long;  there  were  cooler  and  happier 
places  than  the  city  in  August. 

Well,  there  I  was,  on  the  first  lap, 
formally  authorized.  Of  course  the 
next  thing  was  the  usual  discussion 
between  transportation  and  motive 
power  men,  as  to  whether  I  ought 
to  be  built  for  speed,  (that  was  the 
transportation  man)  or  whether  I 
ought  to  be  built  for  greater  hauling 
capacity,  (this  from  the  motive  pow- 
er man).  The  usual  compromise  fol- 
lowed the  usual  discussion,  and  I  was 
designed  for  less  drawbar  pull  and 
greater  sustained  horsepower  ca- 
pacity. I  have  always  been  grateful 
for  this  decision  ;  it  was  wise  and  far- 
seeing,  and  well  justified  by  my  ope- 
rating results. 

The  chief  engineer,  I  learned,  was 
quite  an  important  man.  With  cer- 
tain very  set  ideas  of  his  own  about 
weight  and  clearances,  he  reminded 
everyone  that  before  my  usefulness 
was  over  a  lot  of  grades  would  have 
been  eliminated,  and  that  there  was 
no  sense  in  making  me  a  big  hulk- 


ing plodder  over  hundreds  of  miles 
of  run  just  to  give  me  power  enough 
to  get  over  a  few  humps  that  wouldn't 
be  there  forever  anyway. 

All  this  talk  about  me  was  sup- 
posed to  be  just  a  family  matter,  but 
somehow  or  other  a  lot  of  manufac- 
turers seemed  to  hear  that  I  was  be- 
ing designed.  In  fact,  you'd  have 
been  amused  to  see  the  jump  in  pas- 


"Monater  ami  Midgets." 

senger  revenues  because  of  the  squad 
of  sales  representatives,  sales  en- 
gineers and  just  plain  salesmen  who 
"happened  to  be  passing  through  the 
city."  Many  and  varied  were  the  ex- 
cuses offered  for  their  casual  calls, 
and  sometimes  exceedingly  round- 
about were  the  methods  by  which 
they  succeeded  in  dragging  into  the 
conversation  just  a  word  or  two 
about  this  or  that  new  development. 
Frequently  the  earnest  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  if  "by  any  chance"  new 
power  was  being  considered,  a  line 
or  two  be  inserted  in  the  specifica- 
tions, under  the  proper  heading,  call- 
ing for  something,  new  or  old,  that 
"you  simply  can't  afford  not  to  put 
on". 

The  specialty  manufacturers  were 
not  idle.  Their  engineers  shook  the 
dust  from  records,  tests,  calculations 
and  curves  in  pretty  short  order,  so 
that  when  the  preliminary  purchasing 
inquiry  went  out  there  was  such  an 
astonishingly  quick  response  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  knew 
about  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
secret.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to 
complain.  All  these  things  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  on  order  much 


sooner  than  I  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect. 

Soon  a  big  room  was  filled  with 
draftsmen  working  on  my  general 
design  and  details.  I  shall  tell  you 
more  about  my  anatomy  later,  but 
right  here  let  me  say  that  my  charac- 
teristics aren't  so  very  much  different 
from  the  characteristics  of  my  kin 
for  a  hundred  years  back. 

Naturally,  I  was 
greatly  interested  in 
the  details  of  my  de- 
sign and  construc- 
tion, because  I  knew 
that  my  power  and 
strength  lay  in  their 
proper  coordination. 
To  record  these  de- 
tails was  an  unfor- 
gettable experience. 
For  instance,  I  fol- 
lowed ore  from  the 
lake  region  of  Min- 
nesota, from  the 
stripped  deposit 
through  to  the  fur- 
nace ;  coal  from  the 
lines  through  the 
coke  ovens  to  the 
furnace ;  special  al- 
loy metals  from 
South  America, 
from  Asia,  and  from 
Europe ;  pig  iron 
Ml  from  the  furnaces, 
through  the  convert- 
ers, by  way  of  the 
forges,  through  the 
rolls,  and  then  as  plates  and  shapes 
into  the  shops  where  I  was  being  cut 
and  assembled. 

All  classes  of  labor  worked  to  per- 
fect my  construction.  Chemists  an- 
alyzed samples  of  my  component 
parts ;  inspectors  scrutinized  every 
detail,  and  tested  the  accuracy  of  di- 
mensions. Futile  efforts  were  made 
to  hide  defects  of  workmanship  and 
material. 

All  of  this  individual  and  concert- 
ed action  finally  brought  the  day 
when  I  was  to  be  assembled,  and  a 
track  was  assigned  me  all  for  my 
own  use  for  that  great  event.  It  was 
thrilling  to  see  wheels,  frames  and 
boilers  brought  together,  cylinders 
secured  to  the  frame,  my  boiler 
clothed  in  asbestos,  dressed  up  with 
planished  iron,  painted,  and  finally 
decorated  with  my  identifying  num- 
ber. 

I  was  soon  to  learn  that  I  had  been 
overlooking  a  most  important  ap- 
pendage— my  tender.  My  first  ac- 
quaintance with  it  came  right  after 
I  first  moved  on  my  own  wheels. 
With  the  aid  of  a  puffing,  wheezing 
menial  of  my  own  breed,  I  was  cou- 
pled to  a  very  presentable  helpmeet, 
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and  was  glad  to  learn  that  its  ca- 
pacity for  fuel  and  water  was  ample 
to  provide  food  and  drink  for  long 
runs.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  my  pride 
to  learn  that  1  wasn't  even  a  loco- 
motive until  my  tender  was  attached, 
hut  only  an  engine. 

Of  course  my  joints  had  already 
been  tested.  I  had  been  filled  with 
water,  hut  it  was  cold  water,  and  I 
didn't  have  to  strain 
myself  to  hold  my 
sides  in  when  they 
tried  t < «  find  out  if  I 
were  sound.  T  had 
had  an  oil  torch 
burning  in  my  fire 
box  long  enough  to 
get  up  sufficient 
steam  to  test  my 
general  soundness, 
to  see  whether  I 
could  keep  the  steam 
ni  my  system,  and  in 
set  my  pop  valves  so 
that  by  no  mischance 
could  1  build  up 
within  myself  suffi- 
cient pressure  to  de- 
stroy me.  hut  this 
was  the  first  time  in 
my  experience  that 
I  '  h  a  d  fell  t  h  e 
warmth  of  a  real 
fire  on  my  own  grate 
bars,  and  had  water 
direct  from  my  own 
tender. 

I  know  now  that  1  was  foolishly 
proud  of  myself,  proud  of  my  grace- 
ful lines,  my  details,  and  the  glossy 
paint  on  my  body,  cab  and  tender. 
You  could  hardly  blame  me  for  this 
touch  of  youthful  pride,  with  such 
an  impressive  gathering  of  railroad 
officials  present  to  watch  my  debut, 
with  clicking  cameras  which  presaged 
the  broadcasting  of  my  photograph, 
and  the  road's  most  trusted  engine- 
man  occupying  my  cab  seat.  I  was 
amused  and  pleased  to  see  a  very 
humble  workman  who  had  assisted 
indirectly  in  my  construction,  wheel- 
ing a  barrow  of  metal  chips  out  of 
the  way  just  to  see  how  I  looked. 
How  he  beamed  with  pride  when  he 
saw  me  standing  there  in  my  youth- 
ful glory ! 

This  had  been  the  busiest  day  of 
my  life,  a  day  filled  with  surprises. 
When  my  blower  valve  suddenly  was 
Opened  to  relieve  the  congestion  in 
my  fire  box  I  was  really  scared  at  the 
noise  in  my  smoke  box.  Hut  what 
a  relief  to  feel  the  fresh  air  passing 
into  my  fire  box.  and  the  smoke 
belching  out  of  my  stack,  with  the 
surface  of  my  fire  bed  bright  and 
glowing.  Indeed  it  was  only  when  mv 
pops   opened    with  a   roar   that  I 


realized  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
wee  bit  strained  at  the  waistline. 

But  my  fright  when  the  blower 
valve  cracked  was  nothing  compared 
to  the  feeling  I  had  when  the  air 
pump  started  to  work.  Then,  to  make 
it  more  embarrassing,  the  steam  valve 
was  opened  wide,  with  no  pressure 
in  my  air  reservoirs.  This  was  con- 
nected up  at  once,  of  course,  but  not 
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until  I  had  had  a  little  time  to  lose 
some  of  my  puffed-up  pride,  and  I 
was  wondering  what  would  happen 
next. 

Well,  it  happened,  hut  it  wasn't  so 
had — just  a  slight  bleeding  of  the 
airline  and  the  clamping  of  my  brake 
shoes.  The  pressure  was  released  al- 
most at  once  but  the  emergency  ap- 
plication that  followed  certainly 
jarred  me.  I  thought  the  pressure  on 
my  shoes  would  lift  me  right  off  the 
track. 

AH  this  time  the  air  pumps  were 
drawing  heavily  on  mv  steam  and 
water  supply  and  I  was  feeling  a  lit- 
tle uncomfortable  at  my  crown  sheet. 
Then  the  injectors  started  to  spit, 
hut  they  soon  settled  down  to  their  job 
of  providing  me  with  plenty  to  drink, 
and  I  was  cooling  off  so  fast  that 
the  blower  had  to  he  opened  wide. 
1  was  used  to  that  bird  by  now.  and 
the  extra  steam  flow  only  made  me 
feel  good. 

So  far  everything  seemed  to  be  go- 
ing O.K.,  because  they  turned  on  the 
air  in  my  power  reverse  mechanism, 
and  my  valves  moved  with  the  new 
setting  of  the  gear.  Those  packing 
rings  sure  were  stiff!  They  seemed 
to  he  cutting  right  into  the  bushings. 


Of  course  it  was  only  tool  marks  with 
no  lubricant,  hut  I  thought  I  should 
never  be  able  to  stand  their  continued 
full  stroke  when  I  was  actually  mov- 
ing, because  it  seemed  to  me  that  that 
auspicious  moment  was  not  far  dis- 
tant. 

I  wasn't  impatient  now,  hut  just 
somewhat  annoyed  to  have  a  gang 
of  men  climbing  all  over  me,  with 
h  a  m  m  e  r  s  and 
wrenches,  tightening 
unions  and  hammer- 
ing around.  1  was 
afraid  my  new  paint 
wasn't  dry  enough 
to  stand  it.  I  wanted 
to  stay  just  as  I  was 
then,  all  bright  and 
shining,  and  I  didn't 
enjoy  the  prospect 
of  some  day  looking 
like  that  fussy 
switch  engine  that 
puffed  and  rattled 
and  groaned  at  the 
mere  load  of  my 
weight. 

At  last  my  cylin- 
der cocks  were  open- 
ed, and  my  valves  set 
for  full  forward 
stroke.  Then  some- 
one pulled  mv  whis- 
tle cord  and  for  the 
first  time  I  heard 
my  own  voice.  I 
liked  it,  too,  and  was 
disappointed  when  that  nice-sounding 
whistle  had  to  be  replaced  with  a 
whistle  of  standard  railroad  design 
so  that  I  would  sound  just  like  all 
the  other  locomotives  on  my  division. 
My  first  whistle  was  put  on  because 
someone  made  a  mistake  in  the 
builders'  shops,  but  I  am  glad  I  had 
it  for  a  little  while  anyway.  The 
permanent  whistle  I  have  now  doesn't 
seem  to  have  the  power  the  first  one 
had. 

While  I  was  enjoying  the  sound  of 
my  own  voice  the  steam  was  gradual- 
ly being  admitted  to  my  steam  chest 
and  cylinders.  Golly,  but  it  was  hot 
at  first,  and  what  a  mess  of  oil  and 
smell!  It  didn't  last  long,  though, 
and  then  nice,  dry.  hot  steam  came 
through  my  pipes.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  how  much  pressure  I  had  to 
use  merely  to  get  my  first  revolution, 
and  mind  you.  1  had  nothing  at- 
tached to  my  tender  coupling.  I  was 
just  stiff  from  tool  marks,  and  he- 
sides  the  gallons  and  gallons  of  fresh 
lubricating  oils  that  had  been  poured 
on  my  bearings  were  practically 
wasted,  as  usual  when  amateurs  try 
to  do  the  job  of  a  good  engine  crew. 

I  had  heard  a  lot  about  my  draw- 
bar capacity,  f  knew  that  I  was  built 
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to  a  definite  plan,  to  deliver  a  certain 
amount  of  pull  at  each  speed  up  to 
that  speed  in  miles  per  hour  which 
equalled  the  diameter  of  my  driving 
wheel  in  inches.    But  when  I  knew 
that  my  throttle  had  to  he  almost 
fully  opened  before   I   could  even 
build  up  enough  energy  to  move  out 
of  my  own  tracks  I  began  to  wonder 
over  all  I  had  heard  about  my  own 
capacity,  and  I  almost  felt 
that  as  a  puller  of  tonnage 
trains    I    was    doomed  to 
failure.  I  could  hardly  be  WM 
expected  to  know,  at  that 
time,  that  age  would  work 
in  my  favor.  I  was  mature 
in  strength  and  stature  but 
the    word    "friction"  was 
something    I    didn't  know 
anything  about. 

I  felt  I  had  enough  pow- 
er to  step  into  the  heaviest 
load,  and  "high  ball"  until 
the  towerman  called  me 
down.  I  was  green,  and  had 
to  be  broken  in.  I  don't  like 
to  talk  about  that  breaking- 
in  period.  I  remember  a  lot 
of  light  runs,  hot  bearings 
and  general  disability,  but 
it  all  helped  to  prepare  me 
for  the  serious  business  I 
had  before  me.  It  was  also 
a  liberal  education  in  the 
art  of  profanity.  However, 
I  came  through  with  the 
feeling  that  with  proper 
handling  I  could  get  by.  I 
was  beginning  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  my 
many  auxiliaries,  and  to 
appreciate  their  value  and 
also  some  of  their  disad- 
vantages. 1  soon  learned 
that  every  part  of  me  had 
to  synchronize  before  T  was 
really  comfortable  and  could  do  my 
best.  I  soon  learned,  too,  that  a  lot 
depended  on  the  crew  who  fed  and 
guided  me. 

Speaking  of  crews,  mv  experience 
with  them  so  far  had  been  limited 
because  all  my  runs  had  been  with 
the  best  men  on  the  division,  and  I 
seldom  get  out  on  the  main  line  with- 
out a  road  foreman.  I  heard  myself 
discussed  freely  and  frankly,  and 
most  of  what  I  heard  was  far  from 
tlattering.  I  was  compared,  rather 
frankly,  with  older  locomotives  and. 
as  usual,  there  were  folks  who 
thought  the  older  generation  much 
better.  Everybody  agreed  that  the 
designers  certainly  could  have  left 
off  some  of  the  new  gadgets.  But 
under  all  this  criticism  I  could  sense 
that  they  didn't  really  think  I  was 
so  bad.  As  I  grew  a  little  older  1 
realized  that  this  was  just  a  line  of 


talk  in  the  railroad  family.  Of  course 
when  strangers  rode  me  on  these 
break-in  runs,  the  railroad  people 
never  described  me  as  anything  but 
100  per  cent-plus  perfect. 

Actually,  though,  a  good  many 
minor  adjustments  and  changes  were 
made  after  every  run.  For  instance,  I 
recall  that  at  least  three  nozzles  were 
tried  out  before  the  master  mechanic 


Monster  Grows. 


was  satisfied.  I  suppose  the  one  they 
finally  selected  was  good  for  my  di- 
gestion, but  it  made  me  feel  that  I 
had  asthma.  1  wasted  a  lot  of  good 
steam  to  keep  from  choking  to  death, 
and  spit  up  chunks  of  coal  every  time 
I  was  "let  out".  I  had  lots  of  steam, 
it's  true,  but  I  needed  all  of  it,  and 
as  long  as  I  had  enough  left  over  to 
keep  the  needle  on  the  pin,  everybody 
seemed  happy. 

I  hadn't  met  the  fuel  man  yet.  So 
far  they  were  just  working  to  get 
me  in  shape  to  make  a  reasonable 
run,  keep  my  bearings  cool,  and  not 
spread  parts  of  my  anatomy  along 
the  right-of-way. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  there  were  25 
of  us  all  alike  when  we  left  the  build- 
der's  plant,  and  not  more  than  20 
days'  difference  in  our  ages.  I  was 
the  third  out,  and  maybe  that  is  why 
I  was  picked  to  be  tested  on  the  road. 


I  thought  I  was  selected  because  I 
was  better  than  some  of  the  others, 
and  I'm  afraid  I  bragged  a  little 
when  we  got  together  in  the  engine 
house  or  out  in  service,  and  I  thought 
some  of  the  older  fellows  were  en- 
vious of  me.  They  knew  a  lot  mpre 
than  I  did,  but  it  took  me  a  little 
while  to  find  that  out. 

I    made  a    few  unimportant  and 
uninteresting  runs  in  regu- 
„     'ar  service.  They  didn't  add 
'     much  to  my  experience  but 
,^ave  me  an  appreciation  of 
a  good  crew,  and  I  learned 
to  take  an  interest  in  tin- 
ea II  board. 

After  this  they  took  me 
out  of  service  and  put  me 
on  a  repair  pit,  to  groom 
me  for  the  test  crew,  and 
the   indignities    I  suffered 
took  some  of  the  starch  out 
of  me.  I  was  stripped  and 
my    main    rod  replaced. 
Then  my  drivers  were  grip- 
ped tight  by  two  pairs  of 
little  wheels,  so  that  my 
main  drivers  lost  all  their 
traction,  and  my  spring  rig- 
ging was  most  unmercifully 
strained    in    the  process. 
Plugs  were  taken  out  of  my 
steam  chest,  and  a  buzzing 
air  motor  forced  me  to  go 
through  all  the  motions  of 
running,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  much  groaning  and' 
wheezing.     Calipers,  scales 
and  feelers  were  used  free- 
ly with  the  aid  of  strong 
electric      lights,  entirely 
without    regard    for  any 
feelings  that  1  might  have ; 
voluminous  notes  and  mem- 
oranda   were    taken  down 
about  every  detail. 
My  first  introduction  to  any  of  the 
dynamometer  crew  came  about  in  a 
rather  unpleasant  way.    One  of  the 
many  men  in  dirt  and  grease-covered 
overalls   was  crude  enough   to  ask. 
"Why  in  hell  couldn't  they  pick  No. 
1  of  this  class?  She's  already  been 
rolled,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  a 
lot  better  than  this  pile  of  junk." 

1  f  I  had  had  any  steam  up,  or  i  I" 
I  hadn't  got  pretty  well  accustomed 
to  abuse  by  this  time  I  certainly 
would  have  made  him  feel  sorry  for 
himself.  As  it  was,  he  can  blame 
some  of  those  test  runs  he  had  to 
ditch  and  re-run  to  his  own  uncalled 
for  remarks.  I  don't  think  I  am 
naturally  mean,  hut  even  the  sweetest 
nature  in  the  world  has  its  limits.  1 
wouldn't  have  minded  one  of  the 
regular  fellows,  but  coming  from 
one  of  that  deadhead  bunch  of 
f  Continued  on  Page  36) 
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Keeping  Tab  On  116 
Trains 

By  Anthony  Wayne 

The  watchful  eyes  of  a  great 
railroad  are  in  a  blackboard 
device  in  the  Northern  Pacific 
general  offices  in  St.  Paul.  Tele- 
graph instruments,  the  huge  black- 
board dotted  with  holes,  and  num- 
erous pegs  enable  P.  H.  McCauley, 
general  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion, constantly  to  watch  every  mov- 
ing passenger  train  on  the  system. 

Mr.  McCauley  has  worked  out  his 
own  unique  system  to  direct  all 
Northern  Pacific  passenger  train 
movements  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Pacific.  A  glance  at  his 
board  at  any  time  will  show  him  the 
"consist"  of  all  trains  and  the  num- 
ber and  kind  of  cars.  The  location 
of  the  train  requires  another  glance 
at  the  train  sheet,  which  records  train 
movements  by  telegraph. 

Cars  are  represented  by  pegs  bear- 
ing names  or  numbers.  Just  before 
a  train  starts  and  after  orders  have 
been  given  for  its  makeup,  the  proper 
pegs  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the 
blackboard.  Along  the  line  at  proper 
designation  are  the  additional  cars 
which  will  be  required.  Sometimes 
25  or  26  trains  are  shown  at  one 
time  operating  between  St.  Paul  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  90  branch  line, 
local  and  special  trains.    More  than 


1,000  units  of  passenger  train  equip- 
ment are  required  for  the  service. 

One  section  of  the  board  is  given 
over  to  pegs  which  indicate  available 
cars  and  their  location  at  various 
points.  Every  unit  of  passenger 
equipment,  Mr.  McCauley  says,  can 
be  found  within  20  minutes.  There 
have  been  times  on  the  Northern 
Pacific,  as  on  other  railroads,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  "spot"  at  a  spe- 
cific point  an  entirely  new  train  and 
order  it  in  motion  to  substitute  for  a 
regular  train.  This  blackboard  and 
train  sheet  arrangement  permits  the 
assembling  of  such  a  train  within  a 
comparatively  few  minutes. 


Why  Fewer  Crossties 

In  1923.  the  Class  1  railroads  pur- 
chased 113,907.000  crossties.  In 
1929,  the  same  roads  purchased  but 
79,336.000  a  reduction  of  nearly  35,- 
000,000  tics. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
states,  however,  that  the  decline  was 
not  due  to  retrenchment  or  lack  of 
material,  nor  to  decrease  in  construc- 
tion. The  reduction  was  due  to  the 
development  of  preservation  Im- 
proper treatment  of  wood,  and  much 
longer  life  in  service.  This  may  be 
taken  as  another  indication  of  in- 
creased efficiency  producing  large 
economies.  The  saving  will  prob- 
ably run  to  some  fifty  million  dollars. 


The  C.  of  L.  is  Lower 

It  won't  be  long  now  until  nearly 
everyone  may  have  eggs  and  butter 
and  things  three  times  a  day.  A 
drop  of  nearly  16  per  cent  was 
shown  by  retail  food  prices  for  the 
year  ended  March  15,  and  for  the 
month  ended  on  that  date  the  prices 
were  about  0.5  per  cent  lower,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  public 
April  20  by  the  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, department  of  labor.  Thirty- 
six  of  51  cities  supplying  the  bureau 
with  prices  reported  food  was 
cheaper  March  15  than  Feb.  15, 
while  all  cities  showed  a  drop  for 
the  year  closed  March  15.  De- 
creases for  the  year  were  from  20  per 
cent  in  Memphis  and  Portland,  Ore.v 
to  13  per  cent  for  Washington. 


The  Canal  Not  So  Busy 

In  March,  this  year,  439  commer- 
cial vessels  passed  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  The  tolls  they  paid 
amounted  to  $1,964,434.  The  daily 
average  of  commercial  vessels  was- 
14.16,  and  the  daily  average  of  tolls 
collected  was  $63,368.85,  compared 
with  an  average  of  15.39  transits 
and  $68,425.10  in  tolls  for  the  pre- 
vious month,  and  an  average  of  16.61 
transits  and  $72,903.30  in  tolls  for 
March,  1930.  The  average  amount 
of  tolls  paid  by  each  of  the  commer- 
cial transits  was  $4,474.79,  as  com- 
pared with  $4,388.35  for  March, 
1930. 


Cars  and  Car  Equipment 

In  Special  Publication  1882  the- 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  de- 
scribes 26  types  of  cars  and  buses,, 
placed  in  service  in  the  last  two  years. 
Probably  never  in  history  has  so  fine- 
a  collection  of  equipment  appeared  in 
so  short  a  time.  The  company  em- 
phasizes, on  pages  8,  9,  and  10,  the- 
trolley  bus.  In  1930  more  than  100' 
vehicles  of  this  type  were  placed  in 
service.  Reports  show  increased  net 
revenue,  public  appreciation  and  a-, 
definite  tendency  toward  further  ap- 
plication of  this  form  of  transporta- 
tion. 


It  is  stated  that  during  the  year 
past,  the  railroads  of  the  country  pro- 
duced 4,500,000  tons  of  scrap  iron- 
and  steel.  This  gives  a  fairly  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  extent  and  inci- 
dental cost  of  replacements,  says  the 
Southern  Pacific  Bulletin. 


A  man's  value  to  the  world  is  esti- 
mated and  paid  for  according  to  the 
ability  he  uses,  not  the  ability  he  may 

possess. 


More  About  Fast  Trains 


By  Walter  Ferguson 


There  is  no  rest  for  the  rail- 
ways. Come  what  will  in  the 
growth  of  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  transportation  still  remains 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  life  of  man;  indeed  without  it, 
civilization  must  perish.  The  world 
took  a  leap  forward,  a  century  ago, 
when  railways  were  invented,  and 
the  world  has  been  depending  heavily 
on  railways  ever  since.  They  have 
pushed  across  the  plains,  they  have 
straddled  the  mountains  or  bored 
their  way  through  them,  they  have 
ventured  into  the  trackless  forests, 


and  where  they  have  gone  they  have 
not  only  assisted  but  have  practically 
created  industry,  discovering  rich 
pulpwood  territories  and  mineral 
lands,  opening  up  new  agricultural 
country,  building  towns  and  cities. 

The  railways  have  been  mighty 
servants.  As  carriers  of  freight  and 
passengers,  they  have  had  to  exert 
themselves  in  an  amazing  diversity  of 
ways.  In  the  passing  years  it  has 
not  been  enough  to  run  and  carry, 
especially  of  late,  as  they  began  to 
face  competition  from  motor  trucks, 
buses  and  airplanes.    Considering  the 


comfort  of  passengers,  railway  men 
have  wracked  their  brains  to  improve 
sleeping  cars,  dining  cars  and  lounge 
cars.  The  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways led  the  way  in  equipping  its 
trains  with  radio,  followed  by  train 
telephones  to  give  the  passengers  in- 
stant two-way  communication  with 
home  or  office  while  the  train  raced 
across  the  country.  This  enterpris- 
ing system  went  so  far,  too,  as  to 
equip  some  of  its  trains  with  barber 
shops,  shower  baths  and  miniature 
gymnasiums. 

How  vou  eo  is  important,  but  in 
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this  age  how  quickly  you  go  prob- 
ably is  more  important.  '1  he  rail- 
roads improved  their  equipment, 
placed  all-steel  cars  in  service,  adding 
to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  their 
patrons  in  a  thousand  and  one  way--; 
they  increased  the  power  of  their 
locomotives  so  that  they  could  haul 
gigantic  burdens  efficiently  over  long 
distances;  and  they  tuned  up  their 
speed.  Greater  speed  was  accom- 
plished by  the  co-ordination  of  many 
details ;  by  faster  locomotives,  tight- 
ened schedules,  better  connections, 
brisker,  more  efficient  effort  starting 
and  stopping,  loading  and  unloading. 

There  are  many  tales  to  tell  of 
railway  achievement  in  speed.  One 
of  the  most  thrilling  of  all  is  the 
story  of  the  International  Limited, 
the  crack  Canadian  National  Kail- 
ways  train  which  connects  the  im- 
portant business  centers  of  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Detroit  and  Chicago.  In 
the  spring  of  1930,  the  International 
Limited  went  on  a  schedule  which 
made  it  the  admiration  of  railwaymen 
the  world  over.  Indeed  it  is  declared 
to  be  the  fastest  train  in  the  world 
for  the  distance. 

In  six  hours — 360  minutes — the 
International  Limited  travels  over 
334  miles,  and  makes  four  stops  on 
the  way!  Pulling  out  of  Montreal 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it 
reaches  Toronto  at  9  that  evening, 
and  is  in  Chicago  the  following 
morning  at  8:15.  The  distance  is 
848  miles. 

To  make  its  run,  the  International 
Limited  must  maintain  a  sustained 
speed  of  55  and  two-thirds  miles  an 
hour  over  all  its  mileage.  This  means 
that  frequently  its  pace  is  60,  some- 
times 64  or  65,  and  it  has  even  risen 
to  84. 

When  the  fast  schedule  was  first 
put  into  operation,  there  were  three 
stops  on  the  Montreal-Toronto  run — 
Brockville,  125.64  miles;  Kingston, 
173.02  miles;  and  Belleville  220.66. 
The  run  from  Montreal  to  Brock- 
ville was  accomplished  in  120  minutes 
flat.  Recently,  however,  a  fourth 
stop,  at  Cornwall.  67.66  miles  out, 
has  lengthened  the  running  time  be- 
tween these  two  ooints  by  five  min- 
utes. Yet  the  running  time  for  the 
334  miles  remains  six  hours — 360 
minutes. 

It  might  lie  interesting  to  note 
that  the  train  which  hurtles  along 
the  line  at  this  high  speed  weighs  ap- 
proximately 907  tons.  The  Inter- 
national Limited  hauls  usually  a 
combination  baggage  and  passenger 
car  weighing  70  tons;  a  first  class 
car  that  runs  to  slightly  under  77 
tons;  a  diner  weighing  89J/2  tons;  a 
regular  parlor  car  (to  Toronto  only) 


with  a  weight  of  82  tons;  a  Pullman 
sleeper,  86  tons;  a  compartment  Pull- 
man club  car,  87  tons,  and  a  solarium 
parlor  car  (to  London,  Ont.,  only  ) 
which  is  a  burden  of  a  little  more 
than  84  tons.  The  locomotive  and 
tender  weigh,  with  the  20  tons  of 
coal  and  the  14.000  gallons  of  water 
more  than  331  tons.  Sometimes  the 
train  runs  longer  and  the  weight  oi 
the  passengers  themselves  and  their 
baggage  has  not  been  taken  into  the 
calculation ! 

The  locomotives  which  haul  the 
International  are  numbered  Ercm 
5700 — on.  This  Hudson  type,  de- 
scribed in  the  ( )ctober,  1930,  issue  of 
this  magazine,  at  page  14,  is  one  of 
the  proudest  of  Canadian  creation-. 
Built  for  speed,  designed  for  the  fa  t 
run  between  Montreal  and  Chicago, 
it  has  six  drivers  which  are  the  larg- 
est ever  cast.  They  are  80  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
as  well  as  a  force  powerful  and  East. 
As  they  say  of  an  athlete,  there  is  net 
an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  it.; 
body.  It  is  keyed  up  for  action, 
stripped  for  the  race,  and  it  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  show  all  the 
amazing  speed  of  which  it  is  capable. 
It  is  92'5^4"  long.  The  inside  di- 
ameter of  its  boiler,  first  course,  is 
78  inches,  and  the  outside  diameter, 
largest  course.  86.  The  cylinders  are 
23  inches  by  28.  The  firebox  is 
slightly  more  than  126  inches  by 
84 J4-  The  5700  has  a  boiler  pressure 
of  275  pounds  and  a  maximum  trac- 
tive power  of  43.300  pounds.  The 
booster  brings  the  tractive  power  up 
to  10,000  pounds  greater.  No  loco- 
motive ever  built  for  the  National 
System  ever  carried  more  water  and 
fuel  than  this  Hudson  is  capable  of 
carrying — 14,000  gallons  and  20  tons. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about 
5700  and  its  fellows  on  the  run.  It 
is  enough  to  say  they  can  do  the  work 
the  fast  schedules  demand  of  them, 
and  could  do  more  if  they  were 
asked. 

Of  the  make  up  of  the  train,  it  is 
notable  that  it  is  equipped  with 
science's  latest  gift  to  the  traveler,  the 
train  telephone,  the  work  of  J.  C. 
Burkholder,  chief  engineer  of  Ca- 
nadian National  telegraphs;  that  it- 
'lining  cars  are  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful on  wheels,  finished  as  they  are 
with  exquisite  walnut  veneer  from 
the  roots  of  a  tree  that  was  growing 
at  Oxford.  England,  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  and  with  accommoda- 
tion for  36  diners  at  a  sitting ;  that 
it  has  the  radio:  and  its  solarium 
cars  add  to  the  health  as  well  as  to 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  pa  — 
sengers ;  that  it  has  all  types  of 
modern  sleeping  car  accommodation, 


and  the  latest  devices  for  heating  and 
ventilating. 

"The  schedules  now  in  effect." 
says  R.  L.  Burna,  vice  president  of 
the  Canadian  National,  in  charge  of 
traffic,  "are  the  best  yet  provided  for 
the  public  between  Montreal,  Toron- 
to, Detroit  and  Chicago.  They  have 
been  made  possible  by  providing,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  powerful  lo- 
comotives, new  steel  passenger  cars 
and  a  roadbed  of  the  highest  stand 
ard. 

"  There  has  been  a  widespread  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
eastern  Canada  for  more  expeditious 
service  between  the  important  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  East.  The 
ever-increasing  tourist  traffic  will  re- 
ceive further  encouragement,  too. 
from  the  new  schedules." 

With  the  pace  set  by  the  Interna- 
tional, the  Canadian  National  has 
stepped  up  schedules  on  all  parts  of 
its  system,  making  many  new  connec- 
tions which  have  given  the  public 
improved  travel  facilities  over  a 
widespread  area.  Between  Toronto 
and  western  Canada,  for  example,  the 
Confederation  operates  on  a  sched- 
ule an  hour  faster  than  formerly 
Connecting,  as  it  now  does,  with  the 
International  at  Toronto,  it  makes  it 
possible  for  a  business  man  to  travel 
from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg  with  tin- 
loss  of  really  only  one  business  dav 
on  the  road. 

No  wonder  the  world  can  laugh 
today  at  the  cocksure  merchant  of 
Liverpool  who.  a  hundred  years  ago 
snickered  at  the  race  of  the  new- 
fangled locomotives  when  Stephen- 
son's Rocket  won  the  day.  He  vowed 
that  he  would  eat  a  stewed  engine 
wheel  for  breakfast  if  a  locomotive 
ever  went  as  fast  as  ten  miles  an 
hour. 


Isn't  This  the  Limit? 

The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  obtained 
judgment  for  $154.70  in  a  Los  An- 
geles court,  one  day  last  month, 
against  a  man  because  a  train  failed 
to  hit  him.  According  to  the  records 
one  A.  P.  Weiss,  driving  an  automo- 
bile May  3.  1930,  tried  to  beat  a  67- 
car  freight  train  to  a  crossing.  He 
won,  but  the  engineer,  to  avoid  hit- 
ting him,  had  to  throw  on  his  emer- 
gency brakes  so  hard  that  the  train 
was  damaged. 

Attorney  Kenneth  Keeper,  rep- 
resenting the  railroad,  introduced 
evidence  to  show  that  the  crossing 
signals  were  ringing  and  the  train 
whistle  blowing,  and  that  Weiss  was 
guilty  of  negligence  when  he  tried 
to  cross  in  front  of  the  train.  Thc- 
court  sustained  his  contention. 


And  Then  Came  the  Canal 


How  a  Great  Public  Project 
Has  Cut  Into  Railway  Traffic 

By  F.  B.  Houghton 

Vice  President,  Santa  Fe  System 


Near  the  top  of  the  test  card  at 
the  oculist's  are  the  words, 
the  brig  "Pilgrim,"  familiar 
to  all  of  us  who  must  wear  glasses, 
and  bringing  to  mind  tbe  exciting 
yarn  of  that  good  ship  and  her  con- 
sorts thrashing  their  way  around  the 
Horn  in  '35  —  the  only  means  of 
transportation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  California  of  that 
period. 

Nearly  a  century  has  passed  since 
the  brig  "Pilgrim"  plied  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  a  round  trip 
of  30,000  miles.  The  inhabitants  of 
California  in  those  days  mostly  were 
Indians.  Tbe  only  exportable  com- 
modities were  hides  and  tallow.  Then 
came  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  for 
many  years  afterward  few  persons 
talked  of  anything  else.  Hides  and 
tallow  were  neglected  —  drab  com- 
modities. 

For  thirty  years  California  made 
little  progress,  except  with  its  gold, 
until  the  transcontinental  railroads 
came,  bringing  real  development  in  all 
lines  of  industry.  Now  it  is  the  fifth 
state  in  the  union,  has  a  population 
of  more  than  5,677,000.  and  produces 
a  greater  variety  of  food  stuff  than 
any  other  state.  One  must  travel 
far  into  the  interior  to  find  Indians. 

Railroads  opened  to  Pacific  Coast 
products  the  markets  of  the  nation. 
Especially  was  California  linked  for 
trade  purposes  with  the  growing 
states  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Even- 
tually steamships  displaced  the  sail- 
ing vessels,  wind  jammers  of  the 
Pilgrim  class,  but  they  could  not  meet 
the  ever  increasing  demand  for  trans- 
portation. The  railroads,  with  their 
faster  service,  kept  pace  with  devel- 
opment ;  indeed  they  led  the  way  in 
most  instances. 

Building  of  the  Panama  Canal 
wrote  a  new  chapter  in  the  transpor- 
tation history  of  America.  Inter- 
coastal  ships  began  using  the  short- 
ened route,  and  shippers  patronized 
them  because  of  lower  freight 
charges.  When  the  World  War  came 
on,  the  intercoastal  vessels  abandoned 
the  Pacific  Coast  shippers  and  enter- 
ed the  world  trade  on  the  Atlantic 
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where  profits  were  high.  Later,  the 
United  States  used  them.  Pacific 
Coast  shippers,  meanwhile,  had  re- 
turned to  the  railroads,  which  for 
years  had  given  them  dependable 
service  at  reasonable  rates  under 
government  regulation. 

When  war  profits  ceased  in  1920, 
the  intercoastal  ships  returned  to  the 
trade  without  restriction  or  regula- 
tion. They  handled  2,119,735  net  tons 
of  freight  in  1929  from  Atlantic 
ports  to  California  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  making  whatever 
rates  were  necessary  to  get  the  busi- 
ness, compared  with  200,000  tons 
hauled  to  California  by  all  of  the 
railroads  from  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia,  including 
the  heavy  producing  territory  known 
as  the  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  group,  and 
states  east  thereof  from  New 
England  to  Virginia,  inclusive,  at 
rates  established  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Before  the  World  War  it  was  as- 
sumed by  the  railroads,  and  it  was 
found  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  some  of  its  decisions 
on  transcontinental  rates,  that  there 


were  important  "non- water  competi- 
tive"  classes  of  freight  which  always 
would  move  by  rail.  It  has  not 
worked  out  that  way.  The  ships 
have  not  left  to  the  railroads  even 
the  glassware  and  automobiles. 

Ship  transportation  of  freight  to 
and  from  the  Pacific  Coast  has  not 
been  confined  to  traffic  with  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  states.  California 
products  are  shipped  through  the 
canal  in  increasing  volume,  through 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  to  all  of 
the  central  and  southeastern  states, 
to  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Valley 
territories,  and  to  the  Southwest  as 
far  north  as  the  Missouri  River 
cities. 

This  movement  of  Pacific  Coast 
products  by  ship  to  date  has  been 
confined  to  non-perishables  or  semi- 
perishable  products — lumber,  hides, 
wool,  cotton,  dried  fruits,  canned 
fruits,  canned  vegetables,  beans, 
sugar  and  copper  bullion.  Some  of 
these  things  come  from  the  interior 
or  intermountain  states  as  well  as 
from  the  interior  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
states,  move  through  Pacific  ports 
and  through  the  canal  to  eastern 
states! 

On  this  business  from  the  interior 
the  railroads  were  receiving  at  least 
the  haul  to  the  Pacific  Coast  ports 
until  recently  when  some  of  these 
products  from  the  interior  began 
moving  to  the  ports  bv  trucks,  from 
interior  territory  which  never  could 
have  been  developed  but  for  the  rail- 
roads, and  which  was  wholly  depen- 
dent on  the  railroads  for  transporta- 
tion during  the  lean  years  of  develop- 
ment, lean  for  the  carrier  and  lean 
for  the  producer.  On  westbound 
traffic  the  movement  through  the 
canal  also  comes  from  the  interior 
east  to  a  considerable  extent. 

For  several  years  the  railroads 
have  not  handled  much  of  the  heavy 
movement  of  iron,  steel  and  other 
commodities  manufactured  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  These  commodi- 
ties go  by  ship.  Lubricating  oil  from 
western  Pennsylvania,  formerly  sent 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  mostly  in  tank 
cars,  is  now  moving  in  volume  in  the 


tanks  of  vessels.  From  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  the  South,  cotton 
goods,  stoves,  plumbers'  goods,  fur- 
niture, iron  and  steel  go  by  ships. 
From  the  central  states,  automobiles, 
drugs,  crockery,  glassware,  agricul- 
tural implements  and  100  or  more 
other  commodities  which  once  were 
shipped  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
markets  now  seek  the  route  through 
the  canal  by  way  of  railroad  or  in- 
land waterway  to  Atlantic  or  Gulf 
ports. 

Prior  to  the  denial  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  trans- 
continental railroads  of  relief  from 
the  Fourth  Section  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act,  it  was  the  practice  of 
those  lines  to  carry  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  the  same  rates  from  central 
and  midwestern  states  that  they  car- 
ried from  the  eastern  states  to  meet 
canal  competition.  This  placed  all 
producers  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains substantially  on  an  equality  in 
the  markets  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
the  railroads  have  contended  that  it 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  The  railroads  did 
not  discriminate  against  one  section 
or  in  favor  of  another.  Each  had  an 
equal  chance  to  supply  the  Pacific- 
Coast  market,  and  the  people  on  the 
coast  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  at 
ecpial  transportation  cost  from  any 
point  where  the  goods  were  pro- 
duced. Now  the  lower  transportation 
costs  have  diverted  the  source  of 
many  manufactured  articles  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley  states  to  points 
nearer  the  seaboard. 

Cause  and  effect  are  not  always 
closely  defined.  The  growth  of  man- 
ufacturing on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
particularly  in  California,  is  attribut- 
ed solely,  or  largely,  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  while  the  growth  in  population 
is  attributed  to  the  development  of 
the  manufacturing  industry.  Cali- 
fornia's increase  of  population  in  ten 
years  was  greater  than  that  of  Illin- 


ois and  Michigan  combined.  The 
manufacturer  investigating  the  ques- 
tion of  locating  a  plant  on  the  Pacific- 
Coast  found  a  large  and  growing 
market  at  his  door,  adjacent  states 
and  the  countries  just  beyond  the 
ocean.  He  found  also  a  climate  ideal 
for  labor;  power  in  abundance,  either 
oil  or  hydro-electric ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances raw  material  near  at  hand,  or 
easy  of  import  through  Pacific  ports. 
If  he  had  to  bring  his  raw  material 
from  the  eastern  states,  his  lower 
rates  on  them  through  the  canal  than 
via  rail  was  offset,  or  more  than  off- 
set, by  the  lower  rate  via  canal  than 
by  rail  on  the  goods  manufactured 
in  the  eastern  states  with  which  he 
had  to  compete  in  his  home  market 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  largest  manufacturing  indus- 
try on  the  Pacific  Coast,  except  in 
lumber,  is  in  iron  and  steel,  and  its 
raw  materials  are  all  obtained  in  the 
intermountain  and  Pacific  Coast 
states. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  or  the  policy 
of  the  transcontinental  railroads  to 
reduce  their  rates  to  displace  goods 
manufactured  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  those  manufactured  in  the  Fast. 
The  railroads  should  profit  from  the 
growth  of  population  and  from  the 
increased  manufacturing  on  the  coast, 
regardless  of  which  is  the  cause  and 
which  the  effect.  The  railroads  have 
found  they  can  usually  secure  trans- 
continental freight  at  rates  a  little 
higher  than  those  applying  from  the 
same  point  of  origin  through  the 
canal.  If  they  would  not  there  would 
be  little  chance  of  their  obtaining  any 
substantial  share  of  the  traffic  even 
from  many  points  not  on  the  sea- 
board. 

Some  years  ago  the  transconti- 
nental railroads,  in  common  with  all 
the  railroads  in  the  country,  as  a 
part  of  an  effort  to  effect  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  transportation, 
sought  to  increase  the  average  car 


loading  of  all  commodities,  at  least 
where  heavier  loading  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  safe  transportation 
of  the  goods.  There  was  an  added 
incentive  to  secure  heavier  loading  on 
transcontinental  traffic;  the  need  for 
adequate  car  revenue  at  the  lowet 
rates  forced  on  the  railroads  by  the 
canal  lines.  They  sought  to  accom- 
plish this  both  by  urging  shippers  to 
utilize  the  cars  provided  and  by  pub- 
lication in  their  tariffs  of  relatively 
high  minimum  carload  weights  on 
both  eastbound  and  westbound  traffic. 

This  effort  by  the  transcontinental 
rail  lines  has  cost  them  traffic.  The 
shipper  of  the  goods  generally  likes 
a  high  minimum  weight,  and  will  load 
the  car  heavily  when  he  can  sell  the 
heavier  load.  Put  the  consignee  of- 
ten does  not  want  to  buy  and  to  have 
shipped  to  him  any  more  goods  than 
necessary  to  obtain  the  carload  rate. 
This  has  been  true  more  than  ever 
since  a  slowing  up  in  sales  has  led 
to  smaller  stocks  and  to  hand-to- 
mouth  buying.  The  minimum  carload 
weights  of  the  railroads  between  the 
interior  eastern  points  and  the  At- 
lantic or  Gulf  ports  usually  are  those 
shown  in  the  classification,  and  are 
lower  than  those  in  the  transcontin- 
ental rail  tariffs.  The  minimum  car- 
load weights  of  the  intercoastal  boat 
lines  often  are  lower  still,  and  then 
the  boat  lines  have  "split  delivery," 
a  device  under  which  the  carload  rate 
is  applied  on  a  shipment  distributed 
among  several  consigness  at  different 
ports.  This  has  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  traffic  to  the  rail  lines  where  the 
smaller  amount  that  could  be  shipped 
through  the  canal  at  the  carload  rate 
has  been  of  more  importance  to  the 
consignee  than  the  better  service  by 
railroad.  On  some  commodities  an 
investigation  has  shown  that  the 
lower  minimum  weight  via  the  canal 
lines  was  more  influential  in  routing 
the  business  against  the  railroads 
than  the  lower  rate  of  the  boats,  and 
that  more  traffic  could  be  regained  by 
the  railroads  by  reducing  the  min- 
imum carload  weight  than  by  reduc- 
ing the  rate.  Reduction  in  transcon- 
tinental railroad  rates  to  meet  canal 
competition  also  has  been  opposed  by 
a  few  of  the  representatives  of  ports 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
cities  at  those  ports  to  have  the  traf- 
fic move  through  the  ports  instead  of 
by  railroad.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  these  men  represent  the  views 
of  a  large  part  of  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  Pacific  Coast  or  even  of 
the  coast  cities.  The  railroads  em- 
ploy men  and  purchase  supplies  in 
proportion  to  the  business  they  haul, 
and  despite  all  the  business  taken 
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One  of  the  Fine  Vessels  of  the  Uollnr  Steamship  Co.  Passing  Through 
the  Panama  Canal. 


from  them  by  the  canal  lines  they  re- 
main the  largest  employers  of  labor, 
outside  of  agriculture,  and  the  larg- 
est purchasers  of  material  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The  agricultural  industry  has  kept 
pace  witb  the  growing  population  on 
the  coast  and  has  been  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  it.  It  forms  the  back 
country  and  the  backbone  for  the 
growing  cities.  The  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  still  largely  dependent  on 
the  railroads.  Most  of  its  products 
are  perishable.  Its  fresh  fruits  and 
its  fresh  vegetables  are  distributed  to 
the  nation,  and  by  the  railroads.  Re- 
frigerator cars  have  been  built  at 
enormous  expense  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  them  to  move  Pacific  Coast 
products  even  though  some  of  them 
may  be  used  for  only  one  or  two  trips 
during  the  peak  of  each  season. 

The  railroads  are  prohibited  from 
meeting  the  competition  of  the  water 
carriers  via  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  turning  to  the 
water  routes  a  large  amount  of  traf- 
fic and  bringing  about  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  movement  by 
rail.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of 
employes  necessary  to  provide  the 
transportation  in  train  service  and  in 
the  shops  and  in  all  other  depart- 
ments having  to  do  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  freight  followed.  In  the 
western  territory,  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  many  small  towns  are 
absolutely  supported  by  railroad  em- 
ployes. These  towns  certainly  have 
been  affected  adversely. 

The  steamship  lines  are  not  re- 
stricted to  any  routes  or  service. 
They  can  sail  when  and  where  they 
please.  They  can  buy  their  supplies 
wherever  they  choose.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  a  very  important  factor  in 
connection  with  the  development  of 
any  territory  by  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  railroad,  being  per- 
manent in  the  territory  it  serves,  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  territory. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  open  to  ships 
which  are  in  competition  with  the 
American  railroads.  In  all  fairness 
the  tolls  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
pay  for  the  operation  and  interest  on 
the  money  invested.  This  is  what  a 
private  concern  would  have  to  do.  It 
is  unfair  that  the  ships  using  the 
canal  should  have  preferential  treat- 
ment in  the  matter  of  tolls. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  not  a  natural 
waterway.  It  was  constructed  by  the 
people  of  this  country  as  a  measure 
of  protection.  The  cost  was  borne 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  every  section  or  state  is  equally 
interested. 

The  steamship  lines  cannot  fully 


take  care  of  the  transportation  needs 
of  a  state,  city  or  town,  which  must 
depend  largely  upon  the  railroad. 
Tberefore,  the  railroad  is  the  more 
important  to  the  public  and  certainly 
should  have  as  much  consideration  as 
is  given  to  a  water  line. 

The  steamship  lines  are  not  regu- 
lated by  law  in  what  they  should 
charge,  or  in  any  other  part  of  their 
service.  They  may  make  what  rates 
they  choose  and  to  whom  they  choose. 
Gross  discriminations  naturally  result. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  rail  car- 
riers are  strictly  regulated  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  and  tin- 
Transportation  Act  of  1920  adminis- 
tered by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Coastwise  and  inter- 
coastal  steamship  lines  have  a  mo- 
nopoly in  that  no  vessel  carrying  a 
foreign  flag  can  engage  in  such  com- 
merce. It  is,  therefore,  wholly  a 
matter  between  railroads  and  steam- 
ships. It  is  only  fair  that  both  should 
be  treated  impartially.  This  can  be 
assured  through  supervision  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 


may  be  necessary  to  save  the  steam- 
ships from  themselves. 


How  the  Public  Has 
Gained 

Ts  it  not  possible  that  the  gradual 
and  steady  erosion  in  the  matter  of 
railway  freight  rates  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  failure  of  the 
roads  to  earn  the  "fair  return." 

Since  1921,  reductions  in  the  gen- 
eral level  of  freight  rates  have  saved 
the  public  $5,769,835,000.  To  state 
it  succinctly — if  the  rates  of  1921  had 
remained  in  effect,  the  shippers  and 
consignees  would  have  paid  the  roads 
nearly  six  billion  dollars  more  than 
they  did  pay. 

Airplanes  engaged  in  scheduled  and 
miscellaneous  living  operations  con- 
sumed 12,887,532  gallons  of  gasoline 
and  537,212  gallons  of  oil  during  68,- 
669,928  miles  of  flying  during  the 
first  half  of  1930,  according  to  an 
estimate  by  the  aeronautics  branch  of 
the  department  of  commerce. 
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The  Longest  Gondolas 

THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
building  1,500  gondola  cars, 
called  Class  G-26,  the  longest 
ever  built.  The  cars  are  designed  for 
steel  bars,  sheets,  pipes  and  rails. 

The  G-26  gondola  is  70  feet  3 
inches  long  over  the  couplers,  over 
the  striking  castings  67  feet  9  inches, 
inside  body  length  65  feet  6  inches, 
inside  body  height  3  feet  6  inches, 
inside  width  7  feet  7}4  inches.  The 
car  is  equipped  with  drop  ends  with 
a  clear  width  in  the  open  position  of 
7  feet. 

The  new  gondola  has  standard  12- 
inch  A.R.A.  center  sills  with  a  top 
cover  plate  measuring  20  inches  by 
one-half  inch.  The  side  girder  is  of 
the  fish  belly  type  composed  of  a 
6J/s  inch  by  3y$  inch  by  seven-eighths 
inch  top  Z  bar;  one-quarter  inch  side 
sheets  and  two  five  inch  by  one  inch 
side  sill  bars.  This  girder  is  braced 
by  side  stakes  of  great  strength  which 
at  the  bolster  and  crossbearer  dia- 
phragms are  made  of  cast  steel. 

The  bolster  construction  is  cast 
steel  diaphragms  with  top  and  bot- 
tom tie  plates.  Two  crossbearers  on 
each  side  of  the  center  of  the  car  are 
made  of  steel  castings  running  from 
side  to  side  of  the  body.  The  floor  is 
formed  of  three-eighth  inch  steel 
plates  supported  by  six  inch  I-beams. 

The  drop  end  of  the  G-26  is  of 
the  corrugated  type.  The  corner 
stake,  push  pole  pocket  and  the  end 
sill  have  been  designed  in  one  piece, 
made  of  cast  steel  of  exceptional 
strength  and  ruggedness.  This  con- 
struction undoubtedly  will  eliminate 
any  tendency  of  the  ends  of  the  car 
to  get  out  of  alignment. 


The  two  trucks  are  of  the  four 
wheel  type  with  a  wheel  base  of  5 
feet  8  inches.  They  have  standard 
A.R.A.  6-inch  by  11-inch  journal 
axles;  cast  steel  side  frames  with  in- 
tegral journal  boxes,  a  cast  steel  bol- 
ster and  multiple  wear  rolled  steel 
wheels.  The  car  is  built  to  accommo- 
date a  normal  load  of  140,000  pounds 
with  a  load  limit  of  148,000  pounds. 
This  is  based  on  a  light  weight  of 
62.000  pounds. 


One  of  the  Erie's  New  Tusrs. 

The  Erie's  New  Tugs 

The  Erie  Railroad  put  into  service 
recently  in  New  York  harbor  a 
new  Diesel  electric  tug  boat,  the 
"Cleveland,"  built  by  the  Pusey  & 
Jones  Corpn.  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  "Cleveland"  is  the  first  of  the 
four  new  tug  boats  of  the  most 
modern  design  and  most  powerful 
equipment  of  its  kind  operated  in 
New  York  harbor.  The  tug  "Roches- 
ter." is  a  sister  ship  of  the  "Cleve- 
land." The  principal  features  of  the 
"Cleveland"  are :  Gross  tonnage. 
234.99;  net  tonnage,  159;  construc- 
tion, steel;  registered  length.  102.7; 
breadth,  26.1  ;  depth,  11.7. 

The  propelling  power  will  be  sup- 


plied by  two  6-cylinder  Ingersoll- 
Rand  vertical  multi-cylinder  4-cycle 
15-inch  bore  20-inch  stroke  oil  en- 
gines, developing  500  b.h.p.  each  at 
265  r.p.m.  or  a  combined  output  of 
1000  h.p.  for  supplying  main  and 
auxiliary  power  in  each  unit. 


Here's  a  Fine  Problem 

Some  day  while  waiting  for  the 
limited  to  let  you  out  of  the  hole  you 
might  find  entertainment  in  figuring 
out  this  puzzle  found  recently  in  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Bulletin.  It 
should  never  be  undertaken  while  the 
train  is  in  motion. 

"Mechanicsville  and  Mohawk 
(New  York)  are  16  miles  apart," 
says  the  Bulletin.  "Locomotive  1401 
leaves  Mechanicsville  just  as  No. 
1402  leaves  Mohawk.  No.  1402 
travels  toward  Mechanicsville  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  while  No. 
1401  approaches  Mohawk  at  12  miles 
an  hour  ( each  having  a  running 
start  at  this  speed  which  does  not 
change). 

"As  the  1401  leaves  Mechanicsville 
a  dog  starts  to  race  the  train,  but  as 
he  can  hit  a  sustained  pace  of  16 
miles  an  hour,  he  soon  leaves  the 
1401  and  races  ahead  until  he  sees 
the  1402  approaching. 

"Joyously  he  turns  and  races  back 
toward  the  1401.  upon  reaching 
which  he  again  reverses  direction  and 
thus  continues  to  shuttle  between  the 
engines  until  they  meet.  (This  line 
is  doubletracked.) 

"Question :  How  far  does  the  dog 
travel  from  the  time  the  engines  start 
from  the  points  mentioned  until  they 
meet  ?" 
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Editorial  Comment 


The  Fourth  Year 

When  the  first  number  of  this  magazine  ap- 
peared, early  in  May,  1927,  it  contained  a 
number  of  declarations  of  policy,  some  beliefs 
and  opinions,  and  here  and  there  a  criticism  of 
Things  As  They  Were,  none  of  which  we  favored  in 
this  generation.  We  hope  we  may  not  impose  un- 
duly upon  the  good  temper  of  readers  who  have  been 
loyal  and  patient,  if  we  refer  very  briefly  to  a  few  of 
the  subjects  about  which  we  wrote  four  years  ago — 
for  this  is  our  anniversary. 

In  that  first  issue  the  editor  reminded  his  friends 
that  he  and  those  associated  with  him  many  years 
ago  had  subscribed  to  a  policy  "To  think  clearly, 
speak  plainly,  and  say  the  thing  that  ought  to  be 
said."  Transportation  has  adhered  to  that  ideal,  and  in- 
tends to  continue  in  its  straight  and  clean  way.  We 
said  also : 

"Our  editorial  independence  shall  not  be  affected 
by  any  monetary  consideration,  but  shall  be  influ- 
enced only  by  our  wish  to  assist,  and  to  serve  by  dis- 
cussing the  problems  which  we  believe  may  develop 
progress  in  the  science  of  transportation  in  all  it> 
phases." 

We  have  not  deviated  from  those  lines  of  conduct, 
even  when,  as  all  publishers  and  editors  know,  there 
might  have  been  profit  in  so  doing.  This  program 
of  conduct  we  shall  continue  to  maintain.  Tn  no 
other  way  is  self-respect  possible. 

Re-reading  some  of  the  editorials  of  May,  1927.  we 
realize  that  all  the  important  publications  in  the 
transportation  industry  are  still  discussing  the  same 
old  subjects  treated  in  that  issue.  In  that  first  num- 
ber, four  years  ago,  we  talked  about  the  Parker-Fess 
bill  to  authorize  railroad  consolidations.  We  and 
others  still  are  talking  and  writing  about  it.  No  bill 
has  been  passed  by  congress,  and  no  consolidations 
of  any  importance  have  been  recorded.  We  sug- 
gested then  that  the  railroads  should  send  a  commit- 
tee of  competent  men  to  England  to  study  consolida- 
tions.   The  suggestion  is  still  good. 

We  were  all  talking  then  about  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  decision  in  the  St.  Louis  & 
O'Fallon  recapture  case.  Since  those  days  the  com- 
mission has  been  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
the  news  section,  this  month,  readers  will  find  a  half- 
column  devoted  to  the  latest  action  by  the  commis- 
sion based  on  the  high  court's  decision. 

Finally,  and  this  is  only  a  casual  skimming  of  the 
cream  of  that  first  edition,  we  commend  to  the  execu- 
tives of  railroads,  much  harrassed  as  they  are,  the 
first  paragraph  from  the  principal  editorial  of  that 
May  issue : 

"There  is  just  one  way  for  railroads  to  overtake 
and  check  the  constantly  mounting  costs  of  produc- 
ing transportation.  This  is  by  using  only  tin-  most 
modern  equipment,  machinery,  or  devices  to  reduce 
manual  labor,  save  time,  which  is  money,  and  to  haul 
faster,  heavier  and  longer  trains  with  less  fuel." 

The  railroads  have  been  doing  just  those  things 
since  that  piece  was  written.  They  are  still  doing 
them  admirably.    These  days  of  fierce  competition 


try  the  souls  of  railroad  men,  but  they  will  win. 
They  can  not  fail.  That  is  the  kind  of  railroad  men 
we  have  in  America.  We  may  not  agree  always  with 
the  things  they  do,  and  when  we  disagree  we  expect 
to  write  about  it.  One  thing  the  executives  may  de- 
pend upon :  They  will  never  be  in  doubt  about  our 
attitude.  We  shall  try  to  make  it  right,  and  keep  it 
right,  but  if  we  make  a  mistake  it  will  be  no  novelty 
in  railroading  or  in  journalism. 


Work  for  Many  Hands 

When  Governor  Rolph  decided  to  give  up  his  job 
of  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  after  20  years  of  it.  he 
left  the  city  with  plans  about  which  magazines  and 
newspapers  all  over  the  nation  are  printing  columns. 
These  plans  involve  the  spending  of  more  than  a 
hundred  million  dollars  for  two  great  bridges,  one 
across  the  bay  to  Oakland,  and  the  other  across  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  Oakland  hridge  will  have  a  clear- 
ance of  185  feet  over  the  channel,  and  it  will  cost 
about  $78,000,000.  About  $35,000,000  will  be  spent 
for  the  Golden  Gate  bridge.  Federal,  state  and  city 
buildings  for  1931  and  lapping  over  into  1932.  will 
cost  about  $100,000,000.  and  the  railroads  and  other 
utilities  will  give  up  another  hundred  million.  It 
looks  as  if  San  Francisco  will  give  employment  to 
thousands  of  men  at  good  pay. 


Dont'  Miss  This  One 

Officials  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Kail- 
way  are  hard  at  work  trying  to  imagine  what  the 
company's  original  board  of  directors  looked  like 
w  hen  it  first  met  back  in  1859.  This  is  in  preparation 
for  a  movietone  which  will  be  taken  shortly  at  the 
company's  offices  at  Hndson,  Wisconsin.  A  group 
of  men,  who  will  dress  the  part  of  the  original  board 
of  directors,  will  gather  together  to  discuss,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  talking  pictures,  the  plans  for  the  new 
railroad,  the  methods  of  raising  funds,  and  other 
problems  in  connection  with  the  new  line. 

We  suggest  another  sequence  showing  the  present 
board  and  Mr.  Sargent  trying  to  figure  a  way  to 
reduce  rates,  establish  a  six-hour  work  day.  increase 
the  speed  of  passenger  trains,  and  pay  the  stock- 
holders a  few  dollars. 


Railroads  and  Politics 

Several  speeches  have  been  heard  recently  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  one  or  two  on  the  air,  declaring 
that  railroads  are  out  of  politics,  or  they  must  get 
out.  and  stay  out.  The  solemn  truth  is  that  railroads, 
because  of  their  public  character,  can  not  and  should 
not  be  out  of  politics,  any  more  than  any  other  great 
business  concerned  with  the  convenience  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  If  railroads  did  not  watch  poli- 
tics rather  keenly  it  might  not  be  very  long  before  we 
should  have  no  roads  worth  the  name.  It  pays  the 
railroads  to  be  in  politics  so  long  as  they  refrain  from 
exerting  improper  influence.  Railroad  managements 
should  set  an  example  for  indifferent  citizens  many 
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of  whom  neglect  their  duty  to  study  candidates,  and 
then  howl  like  coyotes  when  something  goes  wrong. 
Citizens  should  remember  that  the  enemy  never 
misses  a  chance  to  vote. 

Plato,  as  reported  by  Durant  in  The  Story  of 
Philosophy,  said  he  was  astounded  at  the  folly  of 
leaving  to  mob  caprice  and  gullibility  the  selection 
of  officials  for  public  office.  We  go  only  to  special- 
ists, said  the  old  philosopher,  when  we  need  special 
services;  only  the  most  highly-trained  person  will 
do.  In  politics,  said  he.  we  assume  that  anyone  who 
knows  how  to  get  votes  knows  how  to  administer  a 
city  or  state.  To  devise  a  method  of  barring  incom- 
petence and  knavery  from  public  office,  selecting 
onlv  trained  men  for  the  common  good  is  the  duty  of 
all  citizens,  and  this,  of  course,  includes  railroads. 


Pessimistic  Journalism 

An  example  of  the  influences  affecting  the  public's 
opinion  with  respect  to  business  conditions  was  pre- 
sented, the  morning  of  April  30,  in  two  Los  Angeles 
newspapers.  Business  men  of  experience  watch  re- 
ports of  railroad  activities.  They  know  that  when 
revenue  loadings  increase  merchants  are  putting  in 
new  stocks.  The  people  are  buying.  A  report  show- 
ing the  net  operating  income  for  March,  1931.  to  be 
25.8  per  cent  below  that  of  March,  a  year  ago.  is  not 
a  cheerful  thing  to  read  in  the  counting  room.  In 
such  circumstances  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner's 
headline  read:  "Rail  Earnings  for  March  Run  Far 
Below  1930." 

Why  did  the  telegraph  editor  do  that?  Why  did- 
n't he  play  up  the  more  hopeful  fact  that  net  operat- 
ing income  for  March.  1931.  was  66  per  cent  above 
that  for  the  preceding  month?  Why  did  he  neglect 
the  inspiring  report  that  the  gross  for  March,  this 
year,  was  nearly  12  per  cent  above  that  for  February  ? 
Both  these  encouraging  facts  were  submerged  in  the 
story. 

Twelve  blocks  north  on  Broadway,  where  the  same 
report  was  received  by  the  Times,  the  copy  man 
wrote  this  headline  over  it :  "Net  Income  of  Class  1 
Rails  Due  for  Slump."  But  the  encouraging  figures 
showing  the  gain  of  66  per  cent  over  February  were 
featured,  a  fact  which  lessened  the  depressing  fore- 
cast in  the  headline.  True,  the  net  in  February,  1931, 
was  54.2  per  cent  below  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
but  the  report  as  printed  in  the  Times  indicated  the 
recovery.  It  is  possible  to  tell  the  truth  and  still 
not  hide  the  facts. 


Well,  Here's  a  Laugh 

Many  a  time  in  the  past  we  have  wondered,  pub- 
licly, just  how  Big  Business,  which  includes  metro- 
politan newspapers,  would  conduct  itself  if  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  even  a  few  of  the  irritating  regu- 
lations imposed  upon  railroads.  The  first  demon- 
stration was  recorded,  late  in  April,  when  the  news- 
paper publishers  of  the  United  States  met  in  solemn 
and  indignant  conference  in  New  York,  and  adopted 
ringing  resolutions  protesting  against  radio  adver- 
tising. 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  or  on  the  air  that  we  detest 
more  than  another — and  there  are  many  things  float- 
ing about  to  which  we  object— it  is  the  frequent  in- 
terruptions of  stations  suggesting,  with  rather  poor 
taste,  we  think,  that  something  should  be  done 
7iow  about  the  funeral  which  is  likely  to  take  place  al- 


most any  day,  followed  immediately  by  some  insur- 
ance company  reminding  u>  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life — the  last  thing  that  gives  such  a  company  or  us 
am  happiness — or  the  offensive  reminder  that  four 
out  of  five  of  us  have  something  or  other  about 
which  even  our  mothers-in-law  won't  tell  us.  We 
bear  these  ills  because  we  know  some  one  must  pay 
for  the  occasional  bits  of  entertainment  wedged  in 
between  these  allusions  to  private  matters.  Someone 
must  pay  or  we  should  have  no  programs.  But 
when  we  read  about  newspapers  objecting  to  this 
or  any  other  form  of  advertising,  we  experience  the 
most  violent  pains. 


We  remember  reporting  a  convention  25  years  ago 
at  Kansas  City  in  which  newspaper  publishers  were 
foaming  in  anguish  over  the  growth  of  bill-board 
advertising.  We  remember,  too,  the  comforting  as- 
surance of  the  advertising  manager  for  Harper's 
Magazine  that  no  kind  of  advertising  would  injure 
newspapers,  but  that  all  of  it  contributed  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  reading  public,  training  it  to  read  ad- 
vertising; moreover,  said  he,  all  such  publicity 
helped  in  keeping  business  men  and  manufacturers 
alive  to  the  value  of  display  type. 

Newspapers  have  no  monopoly  in  the  advertising 
business,  and  while  the  beloved  Constitution  remains 
as  it  is  they  never  will  have  one.  Advertising  is 
merely  news  set  in  large  type,  paid  for  by  the  inch 
or  page.  The  onlv  difference  between  news  and 
advertising  is  that  the  former  may  not  be  true  while 
the  latter,  in  reputable  papers,  has  behind  it  a  moral 
or  financial  guarantee  of  accuracy.  Newspapers  can 
not  kill  radio  advertising.  The  radio  commission 
has  no  such  power.  Some  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  in  civilization  seem  to  interfere  with  one 
another  occasionally,  but  they  are  here  to  stay.  The 
most  important  are  railroads,  airplanes,  automobiles, 
this  magazine,  and  newspapers. 

Hard  Luck  for  the  Truck 

Judgments  against  owners  of  trucks  and  other 
automotive  vehicles  for  damages  done  to  railroad 
trains  are  becoming  so  common  that  one  wonders 
whether  this  is  not,  after  all.  the  ideal  way  to  enforce 
safety  first.  The  latest  case  was  noted  ten  days  ago 
when  a  Los  Angeles  court  gave  judgment  for  $365 
against  a  trucking  company  whose  vehicle  had  de- 
molished a  wig-wag  signal. 

Testimony  showed  the  driver  of  the  truck  had 
raced  along  Alameda  street,  parallel  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  tracks.  The  truck  was  hauling  a  trailer 
loaded  with  sheet  iron.  At  Slauson  avenue  the 
truck  driver  tried  to  beat  the  locomotive  to  the  cross- 
ing. The  truck  won  the  race  but  the  engine  struck 
the  trailer,  pitching  it  against  the  wig-wag  standard. 
The  trucking  company  sued  the  railroad,  but  with- 
drew its  action. 

Reassuring  the  Public 

Will  Rogers  has  just  completed  a  remarkable  jour- 
ney by  air.  A  few  days  after  the  disaster  near  Em- 
poria in  which  six  persons  were  killed,  just  when 
the  timid  public  needed  reassuring,  Will  left  the 
United  States  at  El  Paso  flying  toward  South 
America.  He  returned  to  that  city  from  the  East 
April  30.  His  broadcast  in  the  morning  papers  of 
May  1  is  worth  preserving: 

"In  three  weeks,"  said  he,  "I  have  traveled  13.000 
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miles.  All  this  was  done  in  regular  planes,  no  special 
trips,  and  the  fare  was  less  than  $1,000.  Not  a 
forced  landing,  not  even  a  late  arrival  anywhere. 
Radio  on  every  airship.  I  was  in  touch  with  Holly- 
wood while  flying  over  Nicaragua.  Visited  16  foreign 
countries  including  New  York  City." 

When  most  persons  were  shaking  their  heads  and 
muttering  about  the  dangers  of  aerial  travel  this 
humorous  gentleman  from  Beverly  Hills  did  the 
right  thing — at  the  right  time.  And  this  is  a  wonder- 
ful achievement,  even  if  we  overlook  the  importance 
of  the  journey. 

It  may  encourage  railroad  men  to  know  that  every 
mile  Rogers  traveled  cost  the  aerial  transport  com- 
pany about  $1.15  cents  more  than  he  paid. 


We  Are  Not  the  Only  Critic 

Sometimes  we  have  wondered  whether  we  were 
not  a  bit  captious  about  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  but  when  we  read  the  comments  of 
some  of  the  Nation's  great  editors  on  newspapers 
and  reviews  we  realize  that,  after  all,  we  have  been 
gentle.  Indeed  several  of  the  mildest  United  States 
senators  have  assured  us  of  this  within  the  last  three 
weeks.  The  commission,  has  made  many  mistakes, 
but  so  has  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  opinion  of  men 
as  wise  in  the  law  as  are  the  justices  themselves. 
Contrary  to  the  teachings  of  childhood,  we  haye 
learned  that  the  king  can,  indeed,  make  many  mis- 
takes. If  kings  were  as  smart  as  they  tried  to  make 
the  world  believe  for  centuries  there  might  not  be 
quite  so  many  now  out  of  jobs. 

It  would  be  astonishing  if  the  commission  were 
right  always.  Burdened,  as  the  members  are,  with 
tremendous  responsibilities,  hundreds  of  the  most 
complicated  questions  to  decide  equitably,  if  pos- 
sible, only  super-men  should  be  expected  to  be  right 
a  part  of  the  time.  And  there  are  no  super-men  now ; 
at  least  not  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Then,  too,  majorities  very  often  are  wrong. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
seems  at  times  to  be  fumbling  and  pettifogging,  as 
if  too  much  afraid  of  its  own  powers  to  recognize 
quickly  a  good  proposal  submitted  for  its  decision," 
says  Albert  Shaw,  the  scholarly  editor  of  The  Review 
of  Reviews,  in  the  March  edition,  "is,  after  all,  a 
studious  group  of  men,  guided  in  the  main  by  a  rea- 
sonable spirit.  It  would  be  useless,  perhaps,  to  try 
to  apportion  blame  between  thp  commission  and 
congress  for  so  costly  and  chimerical  a  project  as 
the  attempt  to  value  railroads  by  applying  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic  to  their  physical  details.  A  rail- 
road is  not  wholly  real  estate,  tracks,  and  rolling 
stock.  Its  value  lies  in  its  business  opportunities, 
and  the  ability  with  which  it  utilizes  them.  The 
measure  of  its  worth  is  not  what  was  once  invested 
in  it,  but  rather  what  has  happened  to  give  it  greater 
or  less  earning  power.  Several  weeks  ago  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  like  the  Apostle  Paul 
on  the  Damascus  Road,  suddenly  saw  a  great  light. 
To  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  translated  their  vision 
into  befitting  action.  Unanimously,  they  informed 
congress  that  they  were  in  favor  of  relieving  the 
railroads  from  the  unfair  restrictions  of  the  existing 
law.  After  this  reversal  of  its  attitude  in  January, 
it  was  puzzling  to  find  the  commission  on  February 
13  acting  to  recapture  excess  earnings  from  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Railroad;  but  it  may  be  that  this 
was  merely  a  technical  step. 


"In  the  O'Fallon  case  the  Supreme  Court  said  the 
owners  of  railroads  have  the  same  right  to  think  of 
their  property  in  terms  of  its  present  value  as  have 
the  owners  of  anything  else.  The  whole  valuation 
scheme  had  been  built  up  around  the  theories  of  a 
single  political  economist.  His  reasoning  was  logical, 
but  there  was  an  error  in  his  major  premise.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  the  railroads  were  built  and 
developed  as  private  property.  In  this  respect  they 
were  like  the  western  lands  acquired  by  home- 
steaders and  pioneers.  The  lands  cost,  let  us  say,  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre ;  but  the  farmer  was 
allowed  to  make  them  earn  as  much  as  possible.  And 
if,  in  after  years,  he  could  sell  the  land  for  a  hundred 
dollars  an  acre,  not  even  Henry  George  could  have 
persuaded  the  government  to  take  the  bulk  of  the 
money  away  from  the  wealthy  landsman,  on  the 
ground  that  his  investment  had  been  at  the  rate  of 
$1.25  an  acre.  The  'good-will'  value  represented  long 
waiting  and  costly  effort." 

It  Must  Be  Nearly  Over 

An  old  scrapbook  was  unearthed  the  other  day  by 
a  man  in  the  suburban  town.  Van  Nuys,  near  Los 
Angeles,  a  book  that  his  family  had  treasured  for 
several  generations.  According  to  this  old  volume, 
no  matter  how  bad  the  financial  depression  was,  a 
strong  rally  to  much  better  times  always  followed. 
The  clippings  do  not  refer  to  the  depression  of  1837, 
mentioned  in  Edward  Hungerford's  remarkable  his- 
tory of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  This  record  begins 
in  1857  when  the  depression  lasted  12  months.  The 
others,  with  the  period  of  their  continuance,  were: 
1869,  eight  months ;  1873,  thirty  months ;  1884,  twen- 
ty-two months;  1887,  ten  months;  1893,  twenty-five 
months;  1903,  twenty-five  months;  1907,  nearly 
twelve  months;  1914,  eight  months;  1921-1922,  four- 
teen months. 

One  of  the  most  conservative  investment  firms  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  says  in  an  advertisement,  that  the 
depression  of  1921-1922  was  much  like  the  present. 
Commodity  prices  were  falling;  production  of  iron 
and  steel  was  only  about  30  per  cent  capacity ;  un- 
employment was  widespread;  there  was  marked  dis- 
tress in  the  agricultural  sections;  exports  had  shown 
a  rapid  decline  with  the  economic  confusion  in 
Europe.  Yet  with  the  beginning  of  1922  the  tremen- 
dous recuperative  power  of  America  began  to  assert 
itself.  Industry  regained  its  lost  momentum  and  for 
seven  years  continued  to  grow  at  a  rate  that  far  out- 
distanced previous  records. 

Indications  that  the  country  is  coming  out  of  the 
doldrums  are  not  lacking.  Revenue  freight  loadings 
are  increasing.  The  increase  in  net  operating  in- 
come for  March,  this  year,  contrasted  with  the  previ- 
ous month,  shows  the  sun  is  breaking  through.  Tf 
folk  who  needs  new  shoes  and  clothing  and  locomo- 
tives and  cars  and  rails  and  all  the  other  items  used 
in  making  transportation  will  just  buy  them  perhaps 
there  may  be  a  decrease  in  the  gloom. 


On  Second  Thought 

If  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  is  telling 
the  truth,  and  of  course  it  is,  Simon  Fishman  is 
a  wheat  grower  in  Greeley  county,  Kansas.  Evi- 
dently Simon  is  a  successful  producer,  too,  because, 
according  to  the  unimpeachable  news  service  quoted 
in  the  first  line,  he  rolled  into  Kansas  City  the  other 
night  in  what  a  reporter  called  the  "private"  car  of 
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L.  W.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway,  and  good  naturedly  consented  to  be  inter- 
viewed. This  is  the  story  as  it  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  April  22.  The  reporter  asked  Fish- 
man  about  the  wheat  crop. 

"You  bet  it's  growing  as  it  never  grew  before.  It's  so 
high  now  (illustrating)  and  the  most  beautiful  sight  you  ever 
saw.  Let  it  grow.  Now,  I  take  a  month's  vacation  in  the 
private  car  of  the  Missouri  Pacific's  president.  You  know, 
L.  W.  Baldwin.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is  I  am  on  my  way 
to  St.  Louis  with  my  family — why  it  is  I  am  jumping  into 
his  private  car  to  ride  all  over  the  lines. 

"When  I  went  to  Tribune  in  1920  there  was  hardly  an 
acre  plowed  to  wheat  in  the  county.  I  planted  several 
thousand  acres,  and  I  said  to  the  president  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific:  'Mr.  Baldwin,  you  will  see  the  time  soon  when 
1.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  shipped  on  your  railroad 
out  of  this  county.' 

"'When  that  happens,  Mr.  Fishman,'  he  answered,  'you 
get  into  my  private  car  and  go  anywhere  you  want  to  on 
the  system.' 

"Well,  we  shipped  more  than  1,000,000  bushels  of  last 
year's  crop.     So  here  I  am." 

If  memory  serves  us  accurately  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
not  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  1920.  Beyond  this 
we  make  no  comment. 


We  have  long  been  interested  in  passenger  train- 
men's uniforms.  We  take  pleasure,  therefore,  in  tell- 
ing the  world  about  the  new  uniforms  adopted  re- 
cently by  the  Missouri  Pacific  passenger  department 
to  be  seen  on  the  northern  lines  about  May  15.  In- 
stead of  the  dull  black  or  the  blue,  common  every- 
where, the  new  suits  are  olive  drab,  something  like 
those  worn  in  the  United  States  arm  v.  so  far  as 
color  is  concerned.  The  fabric  is  a  three-ply.  basket- 
weave,  Forrester  worsted :  the  coats  are  single 
breasted,  round  corners,  and  three  buttons.  In  warm 
weather  the  vest  will  be  optional.  The  trousers,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  pressed  occasionally.  Indeed 
we  shall  go  even  farther:  We  hope  the  road  will 
appoint  an  inspector  who  will  see  to  it  that  pas- 
senger trainmen's  uniforms  are  cleaned  and  pressed 
at  regular  periods.  This  may  very  easily  be  done 
at  the  lav-over  end  of  the  run. 


Electric  railways  in  this  country  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  on  their  lines  in  1930.  Elsewhere 
in  this  issue  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  bureau  of  statistics,  shows  3,794  acci- 
dents last  year  compared  with  4,882  in  1929.  This 
means  good  railroading,  safety-minded  employes.  A 
reduction  of  more  than  a  thousand  in  accidents 
proves  the  presence  of  intelligent  organization,  team 
work,  cooperation,  and  these  mean  brains  at  work. 


Percy  Todd,  president  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook, 
the  world's  great  potato  carrier,  says  his  road  doesn't 
wish  to  consolidate  with  anything  or  anybody.  The 
people  of  Maine,  Mr.  Todd  told  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  do  not  wish  to  have  any  of  their  rail- 
roads merged  with  others.  Which  reminds  us  of  an 
experience  we  had  in  Maine  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 
The  editor  of  one  of  the  world's  oldest  farm  papers 
— then  established  for  about  90  years — took  us  up 
to  the  house  for  dinner.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation we  mentioned  the  Santa  Fe  System.  Strok- 
ing his  beard  thoughtfully,  the  editor  inquired,  "The 
Santa  Fe?  Where  is  that  road?"  He  never  had  heard 
of  the  Milwaukee,  either.  These  roads  are  called 
the  Atchison  and  the  St.  Paul  in  the  eastern  half  of 


America.  This  editor  had  never  been  farther  away 
from  home  than  Boston,  which  isn't  moving  much. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  but  never  had 
heard  of  any  of  the  fish  we  catch  in  the  lakes  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  or  Michigan.  Books  were 
consulted,  and  then  we  discovered  the  same  fish  are 
to  be  caught  in  Maine,  but  under  names  we  never 
had  heard.  We  thought  this  Maine  editor  a  peculiar 
chap,  but  doubtless  we  didn't  impress  him  very  fav- 
orably.   ( ),  well — 


Myron  C.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpn..  writing  in  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  says  he  does  not  view  the  machine 
age  as  a  cold-blooded  and  cruel  thing  seeking  to 
exterminate  man.  "Out  of  the  experience  of  this 
year,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "will  flow  much  that  is  good 
by  way  of  example  and  experience  and  remedy.  Until 
we  resume  a  normal  basis  of  operation  it  should  be 
the  first  duty  of  every  individual  concerned  with  the 
employment  of  others  to  see,  during  this  dull  period, 
that  the  work — whether  it  be  60  per  cent  or  70  per 
cent  or  80  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  of  capacity — is 
divided  equitably  among  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work." 


President  Sargent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West; 
ern,  says  railroads  in  normal  times,  directly  or  in- 
directly, give  employment  to  3,000,000  persons,  who. 
with  their  families  comprise  about  13.500,000  per- 
sons. This  makes  a  mighty  army  affecting  pros- 
perity. 


Losses  suffered  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  last 
year  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  due  to  buses, 
trucks  and  automobiles  amounted  to  $4,985,618.  or 
10  per  cent  of  the  year's  total  gross  revenues,  accord- 
ing to  J.  W.  Perrin,  freight  traffic  manager,  in  testi- 
monv  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


The  state  of  Montana  opposes  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific's application  to  abandon  its  branch  line  to 
Boulder  in  that  state.  The  attorney  general  objects 
because  the  road  serves  the  Home  for  Defectives. 
This  is  likely  to  set  up  a  dangerous  precedent.  If 
railroads  are  to  be  forced  to  run  branch  lines  to 
serve  defectives  we  see  a  car  shortage  looming  dpi 


If  you  wish  to  know  just  what  are  the  inside  facts 
about  the  railroad  problem  we  suggest  you  read 
Robert  Benchley's  enlightening  article  in  Liberty  for 
May  2.  When  a  passenger  of  undoubted  integrity 
and  literary  standing  finds  himself  pitched  from 
Lower  2  to  Lower  14  it  is  time  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  perhaps  congress,  to  do 
something  or  other. 


If  you  wish  to  know  something  about  taxes,  (and 
who  doesn't?)  listen  to  Charles  D.  Morris,  the 
stormy  petrel  of  the  Western  Railways  Committee 
on  Public  Relations:  "Thirty  years  ago,"  says  this 
speaker,  "the  population  of  this  country  was  81  mil- 
lion. Expenditures  for  the  support  of  government 
averaged  $19.39  each.  Twenty-five  years  later,  in 
1928,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  official 
statistics  are  available,  our  population  had  increased 
to  120  million  and  our  yearly  expenditures  for  gov- 
ernment support  had  increased  $105.20  per  capita." 
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|  Little  Stories  About  I 
|  Big  Men  | 


IF  EVER  a  man  was  mar- 
ried to  a  railroad  it  is  , 
Arthur  C.  Shields, 
vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Western.  His 
railroad  is  his  home,  his 
wife,  his  family  and  his 
bobby,  and  he  lavishes  on 
it  more  than  the  usual 
full  measure  of  unswerv- 
ing devotion  and  care. 

And  it  must  be  said 
that  the  railroad  has  re- 
sponded magnificently  to 
his  ministrations.  For  it 
was  Mr.  Shields'  seeing 
eye  and  guiding  hand  that 
have  virtually  rebuilt  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western,  putting  into  it 
everything  in  the  way  of 
rails,  ballast,  curves, 
bridges,  tunnels,  signals, 
sidetracks,  yards  and  ter- 
minals that  are  known  to 
be  best  in  modern  railroad 
practice. 

It  can  be  said  literally 
of  A.  C.  Shields  that  he  was  born  on 
a  railroad,  has  lived  all  his  life  on  a 
railroad  and  expects  to  die  on  a  rail- 
road. He  is  the  son  of  a  roadmaster 
on  the  Rock  Island,  and  he  was  born 
in  a  home  alongside  the  track  at 
Eldon,  Iowa.  This  was  48  years  ago, 
but  you  would  never  think  it  to  look 
at  his  broad,  short  figure,  his  athletic- 
build,  and  the  glow  of  youth  and 
health  that  radiates  from  his  coun- 
tenance. He  was  brought  up  in  a 
railroad  atmosphere,  went  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  then  to  the  Iowa 
State  College  at  Ames  to  fit  him  for 
railroad  engineering  work.  He  was 
called  by  his  intimates  at  that  time 


during  the  past  five  or  six 
years  to  be  in  bis  business 
car  28  or  29  days  out  of 
the  month.  He  has  walked 
over  every  foot  of  the  D. 
&  R.  G.  W.  lines,  main 
and  branch,  even  to  the 
sidetracks  and  yards,  not 
once  but  several  times, 
and  he  has  been  over  it 
in  track  cars  on  uncount- 
ed occasions.  It  is  said 
that  if  a  question  comes 
up  relating  to  any  piece  of 
track  on  the  whole  line, 
Mr.  Shields  has  a  picture 
of  it  in  his  mind  more  ac- 
curate than  some  maps, 
and  he  can  refer  to  it  in- 
stantly and  see  every  es- 
sential as  if  lie  were  on 
the  "round. 


I 


— Blank  &  Stoller 
Arthur  C.  Shields. 


"Bun  Shields",  but  there  is  ample 
testimony  that  the  name  did  not  come 
from  convivial  habits.  He  took  his 
first  job  in  1898  on  a  surveying  crew 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa- 
cific Railway,  and  since  that  time  be 
has  been  continuously  in  the  service 
of  some  railroad. 

Mr.  Shields  has  never  married. 
He  has  brought  up  two  fami- 
lies belonging  to  relations  in 
hard  luck,  but  he  has  never  been  will- 
ing to  take  enough  time  and  affection 
away  from  his  railroad  to  start  some- 
thing for  himself. 

It  was  an  ordinary  thing  for  him 


r  is  obvious  that  such 
a  worker  could  have 
little  so-called  society 
life.     True,   Mr.  Shields 

Photo  ,    -  ,  - 

belongs  to  the  two  best 
golf  clubs  in  Denver,  the 
Cherry  Hills  Club  and  the  Denver 
Country  Club  but,  he  doesn't  play 
golf.  He  has  been  intending  to  learn 
for  years;  he  has  never  bad  the  time 
to  get  started.  He  belongs  to  the 
Denver  Club,  but  he  seldom  goes 
there,  and  its  attractions  in  the  way 
of  cards,  billiards,  bowling  and 
squash  leave  him  indifferent.  He  has 
promised  many  times  to  go  fishing 
and  duck  hunting  in  Colorado,  but 
has  yet  to  make  the  first  trip. 

'T  have  observed,"  says  Mr. 
Shields,  "that  the  men  who  get  wrap- 
ped up  in  hunting  and  fishing  in 
Colorado  are  always  in  trouble. 
There  are  so  many  opportunities  for 
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outdoor  sport  here  that  those  who 
indulge  in  it  are  in  hot  water  con- 
stantly to  find  the  time  for  it  with- 
out neglecting  too  greatly  their  busi- 
nesses. That  has  been  one  reason  J 
have  never  carried  out  my  fishing 
promises." 

When  Mr.  Shields  returns  to  Den- 
ver from  his  constant  trips  over  his 
tracks,  he  occasionally  has  an  eve- 
ning or  two  to  himself.  Instead  of 
going  to  a  theater  or  moving  picture, 
for  which  he  cares  little  or  nothing, 
his  pleasure  is  that  of  the  typical 
fatigued  business  man,  to  go  to  his 
suite  in  the  Colhurn  Hotel,  get  into 
a  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  stretch 
out  in  an  easy  chair  and  listen  to  the 
radio  or  read  an  interesting  book. 
History  and  biography  are  his  choice, 
and  a  recent  elaborate  life  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  made  him  as  enthusias- 
tic over  the  treasures  he  had  found 
as  a  golfer  who  makes  a  hole  in  one. 
If  and  when  he  reads  fiction,  it  has 
to  be  short  and  exciting — the  more 
exciting  the  better. 

Naturally,  a  man  so  devoted 
to  his  work  has  risen  steadily 
in  the  railroad  game.  Starting 
on  construction  work  on  various 
Rock  Island  lines,  including  the  Enid 
and  Magnum  branches  in  (  )klahoina 
and  the  main  line  in  Texas,  he  rose 
by  gradual  steps  to  be  bridge  inspec- 
tor, then  division  engineer.  He  was 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  Arkansas 
division  for  several  years.  Later  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Missouri  divi- 
sion. In  the  early  1920's  he  was 
made  engineer  in  charge  of  mainte- 
nance of  way  of  the  Rock  Island 
System. 

It  is  told  by  some  of  Mr.  Shields' 
friends  that  perhaps  the  most  trying 
event  of  his  life  was  the  big  flood 
of  1913.  At  that  time  he  was  en- 
gineer for  the  flooded  division  of  the 
Rock  Island.  With  W.  J.  O'Neill, 
now  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western, 


he  performed  miracles  of  salvage  and 
restoration,  and  attracted  so  much 
attention  that  his  rise  became  more 
rapid  thereafter. 

In  1923,  T.  H.  Beacom  was  draft- 
ed to  go  out  to  Denver  and  take  the 
difficult  job  of  receiver  for  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande.  He  went  there 
early  in  September,  taking  with  him 
from  the  Rock  Island,  Mr.  O'Neill 
and  R.  K.  Bradford,  now  superin- 
tendent of  transportation.  The  con- 
ditions on  the  road  were  most  upset. 
Employes  felt  their  superiors  would 
only  last  a  short  time  and  they  were 
unwilling  and  disloyal.  The  physical 
condition  of  the  road  was  terrible. 
As  Mr.  Beacom  described  it,  the  road 
was  a  graveyard. 

AFTER  one  trip  over  the  road,  the 
new  receiver  discussed  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Bradford, 
who  was  then  his  private  secretary. 
"We  must  have  a  good  maintenance 
of  way  man  just  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  him.  But  it  is  an  awful  job  to 
give  to  any  man,  because  there  is  a 
frightful  lot  to  do  and  only  dis- 
gruntled bosses  and  disloyal  men  to 
do  it  with.  Let's  see  if  we  can't  get 
Shields.  He  could  get  along  with 
the  Devil." 

So  Bradford  went  to  Illinois  to 
feel  out  Shields  on  the  prospect  of 
going  out  to  Colorado  to  rehabilitate 
a  wreck.  The  negotiation  led  to  his 
taking  the  position  of  engineer  in 
charge  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
D.  &  R.  G.  When  J.  S.  Pyeatt  was 
made  president  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized company  and  the  lines  were 
taken  out  of  the  receivership,  his 
first  major  act  was  to  start  a  five- 
year  rebuilding  plan  which  has  now 
been  brought  to  fruition  with  an  ex- 
penditure'  around  $40,000,000. 
Shields  was  given  charge  of  the  en- 
gineering work  and  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous success  of  it. 

It  is  said  that  he  came  to  know  the 
line  so  well  that  he  could  stand  on  the 


back  platform  of  his  business  car 
and  lay  out  a  new  alignment  for  a 
curve  or  grade  with  such  exactness 
that  the  survey  crew  had  practically 
nothing  to  add.  In  April,  1927,  Mr. 
Shields  was  made  general  manager 
of  the  Rio  Grande  System  and  a 
year  later  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  the  position  he  now  holds. 

.Mr.  Shields  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  Society  of  American  Military 
Engineers,  and  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Engineers'  Club. 

The  chances  are  about  8  to  1, 
which  are  pretty  good  odds,  that 
if  Harry  Worman  hadn't  be- 
come interested  in  a  threshing  ma- 
chine on  a  farm  near  Omaha,  he 
wouldn't  be  vice  president  of  the 
Erisco  System  today.  It  doesn't 
sound  reasonable,  we  admit,  but 
that's  the  way  we  read  the  record. 

Harry  was  about  14  years  old 
when  tbe  Worman  family  moved  to 
Nebraska  from  somewhere  in  Ohio 
— Salem,  we  believe.  Farm  boys 
then,  as  now,  had  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing, unreasonable  as  it  may  seem,  so 
the  Worman  hopeful  accepted  a  po- 
sition, as  the  saying  goes,  on  a  neigh- 
borhood farm.  He  probably  was  16 
or  17  years  old  at  that  time,  old 
enough  to  look  around  eagerly  for 
work,  something  to  do.  All  boys  are 
that  way — in  story  books. 

Well,  believe  it  or  not,  one  rainy 
day  when  the  harvesters  were  not 
present  to  interfere,  as  men  usually 
do,  Harry  took  the  big  thresher 
apart,  and  put  it  together  again,  or 
most  of  it,  discovering  as  he  did  so 
that  he  had  within  him  a  very  lively 
liking  for  mechanical  things.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  made  them 
work. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  farm  job 
was  paying  him  $18  a  month,  less 
than  he  now  has  to  his  credit  before 
breakfast,  Harry  deliberately  re- 
signed, leaving  the  neighbor  flat  right 
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in  the  middle  of  the  harvest,  and 
hiked  out  for  Omaha  to  seek  work 
in  the  Union  Pacific  shops.  Not 
having,  at  that  time,  come  into  its 
present  wise  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, the  road's  development  was 
postponed  by  some  dumb  foreman 
declining  to  hire  the  boy  until  he 
was  much  older.  So  on  he  went  to 
Kansas  City,  and  Omaha  lost  its  op- 
portunity. 

It  was  a  freezing  day  in  Novem- 
ber, 1897,  when  Harry  arrived  in 
Kansas  City.  Having  toiled  there 
for  many  years  we  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing a  blizzard  was  howling  through 
the  streets,  doing  what  it  could — as 
it  does  every  winter — to  make  peo- 
ple think  about  California.  Although 
the  boy  had  five  dollars  in  his  pos- 
session he  decided  against  registering 
at  the  Coates  House;  but  just  as  soon 
as  things  quieted  down  a  bit  he  start- 
ed out  on  a  still  hunt  for  what  biog- 
raphers like  to  call  odd  jobs.  " 

One  way  or  another  he  made 
progress  toward  his  quest — railroad 
work.  If  someone  had  told  him  then 
that  22  years  later  he  would  ride  into 
Kansas  City  in  his  own  business  car 
he  probably  would  have  curled  up 
in  Walnut  street  and  taken  a  bite  out 
of  the  sidewalk.  Such  tales  make 
us  think  of  Dick  Whittington — re- 
member that  boy,  homeless,  trudging 
the  city  street,  who  fancied  the  bells 
of  Westminster  were  saying,  "Turn 
again,  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London !" 

Finally  one  day,  for  all  things 
come  to  them  that  wait,  a  foreman 
in  the  Kansas  City  Southern  engine- 
house  got  Harry  a  job  that  paid 
$1.25  a  day — a  12-hour  day  it  was — 
and  he  didn't  have  a  thing  to  do  but 
sweep  out  the  enginehouse.  But  even 
this  was  better  than  sweeping  out  the 
cow  barns  in  Nebraska  or  stirring 
the  stubborn  glebe,  as  Shakespeare 
called  it — didn't  he? 

Boys  worth  while  don't  sweep 
floors  very  long.  Within  the  year 
Harry  was  a  shop  apprentice — still 
for  $1.25  a  day.  Four  years  after 
that  he  was  a  machinist,  and  then, 
probably  because  he  could  earn 
money  somewhat  more  rapidly,  he 
went  to  work  in  the  pressroom  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  with  which  guar- 
dian of  the  people's  rights  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  two  years.  Any- 
one could  learn  much  in  that  press- 
room, but  it  was  too  quiet  for  Harry 
Worman.  He  had  to  be  where  there- 
was  more  noise  and  smoke  and  lan- 
guage. A  daily  newspaper  has  all 
three  of  these  elements,  but  not  in 
the  same  class  as  a  railroad. 


HmiKinK  KridKe,  Grmid  fiiiiyon  of  the 
Arknnnaa.  l>.  &  it.      W.  Ry. 


Tn  the  autumn  of  1905  the  young 
man  got  a  real  job  as  a  machinist  for 
the  Frisco  Lines  in  Kansas  City. 
This  must  have  been  during  the  hey- 
day of  the  late  Arthur  Stilwell  who 


spent  most  of  his  spare  time  building 
railroads  here  and  there,  the  Mem- 
phis &  Fort  Scott  among  the  number. 
Anyway,  this  was  the  beginning  of 
Harry  Worman's  rise.  In  a  year  he 
was  enginehouse  foreman  at  $115  a 
month ;  one  year  more  and  he  was 
getting  $125  as  machine  shop  fore- 
man at  Fort  Scott. 

About  this  time  Harry  began 
looking  around  for  kegs  to 
store  his  money  in  safely.  The 
first  "general"  appeared  in  front  of 
his  title  in  1910  when  the  company 
made  him  general  foreman  at  Fort 
Scott  at  $135  a  month.  That  was 
a  wad  of  money  in  those  days.  We 
remember  that  any  reporter  whose 
salary  amounted  to  $135  a  month 
would  speak  to  no  one  lower  in  rank 
than  the  city  editor.  And  he  was  a 
bit  brusque  with  him. 

The  Frisco  created  a  mechanical 
job  in  1915 — general  mechanical  in- 
spector it  was  called — and  Worman 
got  it,  at  $175  a  month.  He  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  his  money. 
Doubtless  it  worried  him,  but  imag- 
ine his  mental  status  if  you  can  when, 
in  1917,  he  became  master  mechanic 
of  the  southern  division  at  Memphis 
at  $300  a  month — three  hundred  dol- 
lars every  thirty  days!  Pretty  soft? 

There  was  no  stopping  him.  When 
J.  M.  Kurn  went  to  the  Frisco  as 
vice  president  in  1918  he  must  have 
noticed  the  fine  record  Worman  had 
made  because  in  May,  1919,  he  ap- 
pointed him  assistant  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  locomotives  over  the 
whole. system.  In  1920,  when  C.  C. 
Higgins  was  killed  in  a  railroad  ac- 
cident, Worman  became  his  succes- 
sor, and  there  he  stayed  for  a  little 
more  than  ten  years.  His  election  to 
the  vice  presidency  of  the  road  in 
charge  of  operations  became  effective 
last  January.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  in  this  position  Mr.  Worman 
— you'll  notice,  of  course,  that  we 
now  refer  to  him  as  Mister — retains 
his  jurisdiction  over  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Frisco,  a  fact  duly 
recorded  in  the  news  columns  of  this 
magazine  when  it  was  announced. 

If  we  had  his  job,  which,  glory  be, 
we  haven't,  we  should  have  on  our 
mahogany  desk  not  a  locomotive,  but 
a  threshing  machine.  Personally  we 
never  had  any  curiosity  about  the 
things.  We  knew  all  we  needed  to 
know  about  them,  as  we  did  about 
cows  and  barns,  and  such  things,  long 
before  we  were  15.  But  in  Mister 
Worman's  case  it  certainly  is  differ- 
ent. His  thresher  did  get  him  some- 
where.   And  long  may  he  stay  there. 
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When   the   Lackawanna  Ran  Ita  First   New   Electric  Train  Recently, 
Thomas    Edlaon    Was    al    the    Control*    for    a    Few    Miles.     The  Great 
Wizard  Poses  Well. 


Cotton  Belts  New  Power 

The  Cotton  Belt's  new  4-8-4  lo- 
comotives, now  in  fast  freight 
service  between  Pine  BlutT. 
Ark.,  and  Texas  points,  combine  all 
modern  features  of  high-powered  and 
high-speed  tractive  units.  These  giant 
railroad  engines  are  more  than  100 
feet  long,  the  boilers  are  alloyed  steel, 
and  carry  250  pounds  of  steam  pres- 
sure, a  big  increase  in  efficiency  over 
the  average  type  of  locomotive  used 
in  the  Southwest.  The  cylinders  and 
frames  are  cast  integral.  The  cylin- 
ders are  26  inches  in  diameter  with  a 
stroke  of  30  inches.  The  driving 
wheels,  of  which  there  are  four  pairs, 
are  70  inches  in  diameter  over  tires. 
The  engine  trucks  have  four  wheels 
43  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  12 
wheels  under  the  tender,  which  is 
known  as  the  water  bottom  type,  riv- 
eted and  electrically  welded  through- 


out, with  a  capacity  of  15,000  gallons 
of  water  and  5,000  gallons  of  fuel 
nil.  The  total  weight  of  the  locomo- 
tive and  tender  is  723,000  pounds, 
with  tractive  effort  of  about  62,000 
pounds,  over  18  per  cent  greater  than 
any  locomotive  now  in  service  on  the 
Cotton  Belt  Route. 


The  Boy's  Smart 

Throughout  history  the  progress  of 
civilization  has  been  dependent  upon 
the  development  of  transportation. — 
Colonel  Lindbergh. 


London.  Midland  &  Scottish 
Railway  is  having  public  tests  of  a 
"ro-railer."  new  transport  vehicle 
permitting  operation  both  on  rail- 
way and  on  road.  The  change-over 
from  rail  to  road  can  be  made  in 
45  seconds. 


B  &  O  New  Fruit  Terminal 

The  new  fruit  and  vegetable  ter- 
minal of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, at  Baltimore,  is  one  of  the 
finest.  It  is  at  the  corner  of  Cam- 
den and  Howard  streets,  opposite 
Camden  Station,  covering  two  city 
blocks,  bounded  by  Camden,  Lee, 
Howard  and  Sharp  streets.  Construc- 
tion work  was  started  last  July.  The 
improvement  cost  approximately  $L- 
200.000. 

The  main  building,  of  brick  and 
steel  construction,  is  565  feet  long 
and  90  feet  wide,  with  an  eight-foot 
platform  along  one  side.  There  are 
four  tracks  with  a  capacity  of  48 
cars,  making  it  possible  to  unload  all 
the  cars  simultaneously.  A  driveway, 
74  feet  wide  on  the  east  side  of  the 
building^  provides  spacious  room  for 
city  deliveries,  entrance  being  from 
(  aniden  street  over  an  80-foot  wide 
driveway,  and  exit  by  Lee  street,  af- 
fording free  movement  of  vehicles  in 
one  direction.  The  unloading  tracks 
arc  paved,  which  enables  the  use  of 
both  sides  of  the  building  for  city 
deliveries.  (  >thcr  tracks  are  provided 
in  the  driveway  yard,  with  additional 
unloading  capacity  of  129  cars,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  177  cars  capacity  for 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  front  part  of  the  building  is 
two  stories  high  for  145  feet  of  its 
length  of  565  feet,  equipped  with 
offices.  The  second  floor  has  a  large 
auction  room  with  capacity  of  200 
persons,  and  is  furnished  with  an  ele- 
vated rostrum  for  the  auctioneer  and 
clerks.  The  floor  of  this  room  is 
sloped  while  the  seats  for  the  buyers 
are  provided  with  small  desks.  Special 
care  was  given  to  the  acoustics  so  that 
everyone  can  hear  the  auctioneers  and 
bidders  without  difficulty.  There  is 
ample  room  on  the  second  floor  for 
another  large  auction  room  should  it 
become  necessary.  The  temperature 
of  the  building  is  regulated  by  ther- 
mostatic control. 

At  the  southern  end  of  die  build- 
ing, the  platform  has  been  extended 
243  feet  for  temporary  use  of  ex- 
press business,  with  tracks  of  30  cars 
capacity.  These  facilities  can  be 
taken  over  for  the  perishable  prod- 
ucts trade  should  the  present  new 
facilities  be  outgrown.  This  new 
perishable  products  terminal  and  ex- 
press platform  cares  for  207  cars. 


There  is  but  one  straight  road  to 
success,  and  that  is  merit.  The  man 
who  is  successful  is  the  man  who  is 
useful.  Capacity  never  lacks  oppor- 
tunity. It  can  not  remain  undiscov- 
ered, because  it  is  sought  by  too  many 
anxious  to  use  it. — Bourke  Cockran. 


Ten 

Years' 
Progress 
In 

Aviation 


Passenger  Business 
Pays  No  Dividends. 
Air  Mail  Necessary 


By 

Charles  Dillon 


IF  by  any  chance,  you  are  one  of 
those  old  fashioned  persons  who 
imagine  that  aviation  is  never  go- 
ing to  amount  to  much,  just  as  you 
talked,  30  years  ago,  about  automo- 
biles, it  will  add  to  your  store  of  use- 
ful knowledge  to  read  a  bulletin  is- 
sued a  while  ago  by  the  department 
of  commerce,  aeronautics  division. 
Your  forefathers  said  the  same 
things  about  railroads,  and  before 
that  some  of  their  folk  talked  fool- 
ishly about  steamboats.  But  progress 
goes  right  on  progressing,  and  avia- 
tion is  in  the  forefront. 

The  bulletin  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  says  that  by  July  1. 
this  year,  we  shall  have  17,500  miles 
of  federally  lighted  airways,  about 
8,000  miles  of  it  equipped  with  auto- 
matic telegraph  typewriter  circuits 
keeping  the  planes  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  stations  on  the 
earth  by  radio. 

The  federal  government,  through 
the  department  of  commerce,  has 
spent  approximately  $8,500,000  in 
constructing  airways  throughout  the 
country  to  enhance  safety  and  re- 


liability <>f  air  transportation  of  all 
types  in  the  past  four  years.  This 
represents  capital  investment  as  dis- 
tinguished from  maintenance  costs. 
Maintenance  costs  now  total  about 
$5,000,000  a  year.  When  completed 
the  federal  airways  system  will  in- 
clude about  25,000  miles  of  lighted 
airways. 

"Ten  years  ago,"  the  bulletin  says, 
"if  an  airplane  pilot  took  off  from  a 
field  at  New  York  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening  in  a  standard  service  type 
airplane  with  Chicago  as  his  destina- 


tion, it  would  have  been  regarded  as 
remarkable  if  he  made  the  overnight 
journey  without  failure  of  some  kind. 

"Now.  such  flights  are  of  a  routine 
nature,  for  every  night  in  the  week 
planes  are  winging  their  way  over 
the  various  sections  of  the  Nation  in 
the  scheduled  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, mail,  and  express. 

"The  difference  between  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  hazardous  per- 
formance of  a  decade  ago  and  what 
now  is  a  nightly  occurrence  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  <le- 
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partment  of  commerce  has  provided 
aerial  highways  for  aircraft  and  air- 
men." 

The  bulletin  discusses  the  func- 
tioning of  the  airways  system,  includ- 
ing the  extent  of  federal  aid,  the  pro- 
cedure involved  in  establishing  air- 
ways, and  the  function  and  organ- 
ization of  the  airways  division  of  the 
aeronautics  branch  charged  with  the 
engineering  and  physical  details  in 
connection  with  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  federal  airways. 

The  engineering  layout  of  the  air- 
ways, which  deals  with  the  establish- 
ing and  lighting  of  department  of 
commerce  intermediate  fields,  and 
beacon  lights,  is  also  described.  In 
a  section  devoted  to  radio  facilities 
available  to  aeronautics  the  bulletin 
states  that  "experience  indicates  that 
aircraft  will  be  obliged  to  look  to 
radio  for  the  means  of  providing  de- 
pendable schedules  and  safety,  as 
operations  on  fixed  schedules  will  en- 
counted  all  conditions  of  weather. 
There  are  no  practicable  means  of 
communicating  to  aircraft  in  flight 
other  than  by  radio." 

The  bulletin  lists  and  describes  air- 
ways radio  equipment,  and  tells  how 
it  is  used  in  aiding  air  navigation.  It 
also  lists  airways  that  have  been  light- 
ed, airways  under  construction  for 
night  operation,  airways  provided 
with  radio  communication  service, 
and  airways  having  radio  range 
beacon  service  available. 

This  publication,  known  as  Aero- 
nautics Bulletin  No.  24,  may  be  ob- 
tained without  charge  from  the  Aero- 
nautics Branch,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C. 


Do  not  permit  your  enthusiasm, 
after  reading  about  the  progress  of 
aviation,  to  lead  you  to  investing 
heavily  in  some  scheme  to  put  on  an- 
other air  line.  There  are  quite 
enough  right  now:  and  there  would 
not  be  so  many  if  it  were  not  for 
the  mail  contracts.  These  contracts 
are  referred  to  sometimes  as  subsi- 
dies, but  the  truth  is  they  are  scarce- 
ly that  while  the  companies  give  good 
service  for  the  money  they  receive. 
The  government  officials  know  that 
we  should  have  no  passenger  service 
in  the  air  if  it  were  not  for  the  money 
the  mail  brings  in.  and  therefore  they 
do  what  they  can  to  encourage  the 
pioneers  with  payments  as  liberal  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  out  of  congress. 

We  all  know  that  no  railroad  could 
long  exist  if  it  had  no  freight  to  haul. 
Passengers,  complaining  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  high  charges,  even  for 
the  most  luxurious  equipment  ever 
provided  anywhere,  do  not  realize 
that  despite  these  charges  they  are 


little  more  than  guests.  Nevertheless, 
the  railroads  in  the  spirit  of  compe- 
tition, which  is  not  by  any  means  the 
life  of  trade,  continue  to  educate  the 
public  to  demand  service  for  which 
it  does  not  pay  enough — although  the 
passengers  believe  they  do. 

The  airways  are  doing  precisely 
the  same  thing.  Passengers  for  the 
air  liners  already  are  growing  rather 
snippy  if  the  plane  they  enter  isn't 
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right  up  to  the  last  pictures  the 
travelers  saw  in  some  magazine. 
Americans  want  $1.50  for  every  dol- 
lar they  spend. 

Writing  recently  in  Western  Fly- 
ing, Harlan  Fowler,  an  authority  on 
such  matters,  says  transportation  of 
passengers  by  air  does  not  pay  divi- 
dends. To  understand  this  one  must 
consider  the  kind  of  equipment  need- 
ed for  safe  transport. 

"We  find  first,"  says  Mr.  Fowler, 
"that  multi-engines  are  almost  com- 
pulsory; the  cabin  must  be  large, 
comfortable  and  specially  equipped 
with  walls,  floors,  windows,  chairs, 
lavatory  and  what  not ;  sound-proof- 
ing and  heating;  a  specially  trained 
personnel  and  ground  organization 
such  as  ticket  offices,  taxi,  lunch 
room. 

"It  costs  many  companies  $1.35  a 
mile  to  operate  a  10-passenger  tri- 
motor  transport.  Passengers  are  car- 
ried at  about  seven  and  one-half 
cents  a  mile,  or  75  cents  a  mile  for 
a  full  load.  But  from  day  to  day. 
the  average  load  may  be  taken  at  50 
per  cent  of  capacity.  The  net  result 
then,  is  an  income  of  38  cents  a 
mile  as  against  an  outgo  of  $1.35. 

"In  combining  the  passenger  and 
mail  business,  as  it  has  been  encour- 
aged by  the  Watres  law,  the  mini- 
mum compensation  of  40  cents  a  mile 
for  carrying  mail  assisted  in  lower- 
ing the  operating  cost.  The  dispar- 
ity still  exists,  however,  and  hence 


the  activities  of  operators  toward  the 
development  of  other  fields  to  in- 
crease the  revenue." 


End  of  Steel 

We  have  just  finished  reading  a 
great  book  describing  the  building  of 
a  railroad  under  particularly  trying 
conditions.  This  book,  "End  of 
Steel,"  was  written  by  Courtney 
Ryley  Cooper,  once  a  reporter  on 
The  Kansas  City  Star.  Mr.  Cooper,) 
author  of  a  dozen  or  more  good 
books,  went  with  the  gangs  into  the 
Hudson  Bay  country  to  watch  the 
work  of  making  a  roadbed  over  mus- 
keg, something  about  as  easy  to  do 
as  finding  a  good  foundation  for 
tracks  and  bridges  in  the  Salton  Sea. 
From  day  to  day  he  went  with  the 
workers  through  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ships, the  most  vicious  weather,  in  the 
toughest  region  in  which  railroad 
construction  ever  was  undertaken.  In 
an  absorbingly  interesting  and  infor- 
mative story  he  tells  how  the  great 
task  was  carried  forward  to  comple- 
tion. In  contrast,  we  believe,  the 
building  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads was  a  simple  job,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  Canadians  had  no 
savages  to  fight. 

Into  the  story  of  railroad  building 
Mr.  Cooper  has  woven  a  heart-inter- 
est which  serves  to  relieve  it  of  what 
might  become,  ordinarily,  a  rather 
dry  recital.  Of  course  this  includes 
a  perfectly  charming  villain  who  gets 
what  is  coming  to  him  at  the  right 
time ;  and  an  energetic  young  engi- 
neer, infatuated  with  the  head  con- 
tractor's daughter,  who  suffers  for  a 
while  under  suspicions  stirred  up  by 
the  unscrupulous  dastard — the  first 
letter  of  that  word  is  "d" — but  even- 
tually succeeds  in  his  trying  position, 
is  taken  in  as  a  partner,  marries  the 
girl,  and  for  all  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, lives  happily  ever  afterward. 
Railroad  men  of  every  degree  will 
enjoy  reading  this  book.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  good  railroad  construction 
gang  language.  Perhaps  you  have 
seen  Cooper's  picture,  "Weary 
River."  If  so  you'll  enjoy  the  book 
about  the  railroad  in  the  Far  North. 
It  is  a  thrilling  story.  It  is  published 
by  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  New  York. 
The  price  is  $2  but  it  is  worth  much 
more. 


"Genius  happens ;  it  does  not  re- 
sult from  education." — Count  Kc\- 
serHng. 


Memory  tempers  prosperity,  miti- 
gates adversity,  controls  youth,  and 
delights  old  age. — Lactantius. 


The 

Truckmen 

Have 
Troubles 
Too 


By 

O.  H.  Barnhill 


If  it  is  true  that  misery  loves  com- 
pany, then  railroad  men  should 
derive  considerable  comfort  from 
contemplating  the  troubles  of  truck- 
men. A  brief  study  of  the  trucking 
situation  in  a  typical  locality  where 
motor  freighting  has  been  fully  de- 
veloped, such  as  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, will  disclose  some  pitfalls  which 
railroad  operators  may  avoid  as  they 
invest  in  this  form  of  transportation. 
The  ease  with  which  money  may  be 
lost  in  the  motor  truck  business  by 
incautious  operators  should  cause 
railroad  executives  to  investigate 
carefully  before  making  extensive  ad- 
ditions to  their  rolling  stock  in  this 
form  of  automotive  vehicles. 

The  two  principal  troubles  of  truck 
men  are  over-crowding  of  the  indus- 
try, and  the  difficulty  of  franchise  or 
common  carriers  in  keeping  their  le- 
gitimate share  of  the  freighting  busi- 
ness. Having  secured  an  operating 
permit  from  the  state  railroad  com- 
mission, and  having  agreed  to  pay 
five  per  cent  tax  on  their  gross  re- 
ceipts, naturally  they  believe  them- 
selves entitled  to  all  the  freight  busi- 
ness they  are  equipped  to  handle, 
except  that  covered  by  special  con- 
tract or  hauled  by  private  machines. 

The  contract  carrier,  however, 
takes  the  liberty  of  picking  bear- fat 
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off  the  bones  of  the  licensed  line's 
business.  The  former  is  supposed  to 
serve  exclusively  certain  firms,  or  in- 
dividuals with  whom  he  has  a  regular 
hauling  agreement,  yet  often  takes 
also  whatever  freighting  he  can  do 
for  the  general  public.  This  is  velvet 
to  him,  but  it  injures  the  franchise 
carrier,  who  is  compelled  to  run  his 
machines  over  a  specified  route  on 
schedule,  load  or  no  load.  When  the 
cream  of  the  latter's  business  is  thus 
skimmed  off  by  irresponsible  outsid- 
ers it  gives  Old  Man  Overhead  a 
chance  to  eat  up  operating  profits. 

Contract  carriers  take  little  stock 
in  the  theory  that  the  franchise  oper- 
ator's five  per  cent  revenue  tax  en- 
titles him  to  a  freight  monopoly.  "See 
what  we  pay  in  the  way  of  taxes," 
they  say.  "In  addition  to  a  state  op- 
erator's license,  city  and  county 
property  taxes,  we  are  held  up  for 
license  money  by  every  city  in  which 
we  do  business.  All  these  together 
make  a  total  tax  approximately  as 
great  as  five  per  cent  of  gross  in- 
come. 

"Common  carriers,"  the  contrac- 
tors say,  "are  entitled  to  whatever 
business  comes  their  way  by  reason 
of  their  operating  on  schedule  be- 
tween fixed  termini.  As  for  other 
freighting — this  is  a  free  country, 
and  shippers  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  their  carriers." 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  protection 
from  what  they  consider  unfair  com- 
petition with  "pirate"  truckmen  and 
"boot-leg"  freighters,  franchise  car- 
riers are  trying  to  secure  a  greater 


measure  of  state  control  and  govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  trucking  busi- 
ness. They  deny  that  competition  is 
the  life  of  trade  in  their  line  and  ask 
for  official  intervention.  A  commit- 
tee of  21  traffic  experts  labored  long 
and  faithfully  to  bring  forth  what 
was  considered  a  perfect  truck  law 
child,  fondly  hoping  it  would  be 
adopted  into  the  legal  family  of 
California  statutes. 

The  proposed  law  was  all  right 
from  the  common  carriers'  stand- 
point. Certain  shipping  interests, 
however,  objected  to  relinquishing 
what  they  considered  the  inalienable 
right  of  shopping  around  among 
dealers  in  truck  transportation  and 
giving  their  business  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  This  killed  the  bill,  leaving 
the  pirates  in  full  possession  of  the 
truckmen's  vessel. 

Franchise  carriers  also  want  con- 
gress to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  jurisdiction  over  motor 
truck  transportation.  State  officials 
now  control  truck  lines  operating 
within  their  territory,  but  no  govern- 
ing body  has  authority  over  inter- 
state traffic  on  public  highways. 
Railroads  operating  across  state  lines 
are  strictly  regulated,  but  truckmen 
doing  this  kind  of  business  are  a  law 
unto  themselves.  The  result  is  very 
unsatisfactory  conditions  for  both 
shippers  and  carriers. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  all 
shippers  patronize  common  carriers, 
since  the  latter  are  likely  to  be  more 
responsible  than  free-lancers  in  the 
trucking    business   and   operate  on 
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schedule  over  fixed  routes?  Simply 
because  pirates  cut  price  throats,  the 
state  railroad  commission  having  no 
authority  to  fix  rates  of  non-fran- 
chise carriers. 

Price  cutting  is  the  bane  of  the 
trucking  business.  It  is  the  result  of 
an  over-crowded  industry.  Too  many 
truckmen  are  looking  for  loads.  To 
get  business  they  quote  low  rates, 
with  ruinous  results. 

High .-  pressure  salesmanship  is 
largely  to  blame  for  over  crowding 
public  highways  with  motor  trucks. 
It  is  easy  to  figure  trucking  profits  on 
paper  and  to  show  how  an  operator 
can  pay  for  a  machine  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  Farmers  and  wage  earn- 
ers in  other  lines  are  tempted  to  move 
to  the  city  and  engage  in  trucking, 
which  looks  good  to  outsiders. 

The  only  way  these  newcomers  can 
get  freight  to  haul  is  by  cutting 
prices ;  therefore  they  make  this  fatal 
move.  They  believe  they  can  earn  a 
profit  at  the  price  quoted,  but  fail 
to  figure  all  the  overhead.  The  result 
is  tbey  are  unable  to  finish  paying 
for  their  machines  or  make  needed 
repairs.  Truck  operation  entails 
heavy  expense. 

When  one  of  these  misguided  price 
cutters  is  forced  out  of  the  trucking 
business  another  operator,  equally 
ignorant  of  conditions,  repeats  the 
costly  experiment.  Second  hand 
trucks  can  be  picked  up  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  or  new  machines 
may  be  bought  on  the  so-called  easy- 
payment  plan. 

In  defense  of  this  hit-and-miss 
method  of  motor  trucking,  it  is  de- 
clared that  while  carriers  lose  money 
by  operating  below  cost,  shippers 
benefit  by  the  low  rates  offered. 
Damage  to  goods  in  transit,  however. 


delays  in  delivery  and  other  bad  fea- 
tures of  dealing  with  irresponsible 
purveyors  of  truck  transportation 
more  than  offset  apparent  advantages. 

Railroad  operators  have  wisely  re- 
frained from  making  extensive  incur- 
sions into  the  precarious  field  of 
truck  transportation.  In  some  in- 
stances they  have  found  it  profitable 
to  contract  with  truckmen  to  gather 
up  goods  for  rail  shipment  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  merchants  at  destina- 
tion. 

This  method  relieves  shippers  of 
the  bother  of  hiring  trucks  to  haul 
goods  to  freight  depots,  and  also 
saves  consignees  the  trouble  of  hav- 
ing merchandise  trucked  from  rail 
station  to  store.  Furthermore,  rail- 
roads are  enabled  to  quote  a  single 
price  for  moving  merchandise  from 
warehouse  to  retailer,  or  for  hauling 
other  commodities  from  mill,  farm  or 
factory  to  consignee. 


New  Kind  of  Rail  and 
Truck  Service 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  an- 
nounced an  entirely  new  form  ot 
coordinated  rail,  motor  truck  and 
steamer  transport  in  line  with  its 
recent  presentation  of  policy  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.   Service  is  to  begin  soon. 

Truck  bodies,  which  will  fit  the 
chassis  of  a  large  motor  truck  or 
trailer,  as  well  as  a  railroad  car,  will 
be  handled  in  the  operation  involving 
the  three  forms  of  transport.  Xew 
service  will  be  established  by  the 
Pennsylvania  on  its  freight  trains  and 
steamers  between  Baltimore,  via  Love 
Point,  and  Salisbury,  Md..  on  the 
Deknarva  peninsula. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  Balti- 


more shippers  will  load  their  eastern 
shore  freight  in  truck  bodies  at  their 
store  doors,  from  which  it  will  be 
moved  by  motor  to  Pier  5,  Fight 
street,  where  an  especially  designed 
crane  will  lift  the  entire  truck  body 
from  the  chassis  or  trailer  to  the 
deck  of  the  steamer.  After  the  trip 
across  Chesapeake  Bay  another  crane 
will  place  the  truck  body  on  a  rail- 
road car  for  the  rail  movement  to 
Salisbury.  At  that  point  the  truck 
bodies  will  again  be  placed  on  a 
truck  chassis  or  trailer  and  deliveries 
made  by  motor  to  the  store  doors  of 
the  consignees.  The  new  service  com- 
bines the  convenience  and  flexibility 
of  store  door  pickup  and  delivery 
with  the  advantages  of  steamer  and 
rail  service  between  Baltimore  and 
Salisbury. 

With  this  new  service  the  Penn- 
sylvania is  utilizing  rail  and  truck 
transport  in  the  fields  in  which  they 
are  best  adapted  economically  and 
efficiently  to  serve  the  public.  The 
truck  is  at  its  best  in  congested  ter- 
minal areas  or  for  comparatively 
short  hauls  in  the  open  country.  The 
railroad  affords  a  faster  and  cheaper 
means  of  transport  on  the  long, 
through  hauls.  The  combination, 
therefore,  of  the  two  forms  of  trans- 
port, each  in  the  field  in  which  it  is 
best  adapted,  is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  management,  bound  to 
result  in  lower  cost  to  the  public, 
faster  schedules  and  greater  flexibil- 
ity and  elasticity  in  the  complete  co- 
ordinated service  rendered. 


The  Rural  Carriers 

Rural  mail  carriers  in  delivering 
mail  over  rural  routes  during  the 
1930  fiscal  year  traveled  "a  total  dis- 
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tance  of  404,738,397  miles,  according 
to  information  made  public  at  the 
post  office  department.  At  the  close 
of  the  1930  fiscal  year  there  were  43,- 
278  rural  routes  in  operation,  supply- 
ing about  6,875,321  families,  or  25,- 
471,735  individuals.  The  43,278 
routes  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the 
year  were  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
1,334,842  miles,  and  were  served  by 
43,178  carriers.  These  carriers  trav- 
eled a  distance  of  1,332,674  miles 
daily. 


Lackawanna  Ferries'  New 
Dress 

A  strange-looking,  gray  ferryboat 
steamed  into  New  York  harbor  re- 
cently and  created  unusual  interest. 
Investigation  disclosed  it  to  be  the 
"Chatham"  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road's fleet.  The  Hoboken  Ferry  Co. 
(which  was  taken  over  by  the  Lacka- 
wanna in  1903)  was  chartered  prior 
to  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Its  boats  always  had 
been  painted  snow  white,  so,  of 
course,  the  railroad  was  promptly 
called  upon  to  explain  the  reason  for 
the  change.  Owing  to  the  use  of  soft 
coal,  said  an  official  of  the  company, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep 
the  boats  looking  spic  and  span.  No- 
body likes  to  ride  on  a  dirty-looking 
ferryboat.  Repeated  washings  and 
paintings  are  expensive.  The  railroad 
company  decided  that  the  easiest  way 
to  overcome  the  situation  was  to 
change  the  color.  Accordingly,  the 
new  Quaker-gray,  with  moss-green 
trim,  color  scheme  was  created.  It 
seems  likely  to  stay  clean  longer,  and 
also  possesses  increased  visibility  on 


foggy  days.  One  by  one,  as  the  19 
ferries  operated  by  the  company  on 
its  four  routes  across  the  Hudson 
between  Hoboken  and  New  York,  go 
to  the  yard  for  repairs,  they  will  re- 
turn dressed  up  in  the  new  uniform 
of  the  fleet. 


No  Substitute  for  the 
Railroads 

No  means  of  transportation  has  yet 
been  found  which  is  a  substitute  for 
the  railroads.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  public  to  realize  that  it  is  the 
real  loser  in  any  policy,  state  or 
national,  which  tends  to  discourage 
railroad  development. — The  Commer- 
cial, Union  City,  Tenn. 


Electric  Lines  Make 
Good  Record 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
merce Commission,  bureau  of  statis- 
tics, reporting  April  16,  shows  that 
electric  railways,  in  1930,  had  3.794 
accidents.  In  1929  there  were  4.882. 
The  list  includes  300  persons  killed 
and  4,278  injured  compared  with 
389  killed  and  5,268  injured  in  1929. 

The  largest  number  of  accidents 
reported  by  the  electric  railways  oc- 
curred at  grade  crossings,  and  num- 
bered 638  against  733  the  year  be- 
fore. Casualties  resulting  from  grade 
crossing  accidents  numbered  166  kill- 
ed and  1,001  injured  against  202 
killed  and  940  injured  the  preceding 
year. 

Of  the  300  persons  killed  in  all 
electric  railway  accidents  last  year, 
only  14  were  passengers,  while  of  the 


Teddy  Lyons  IVot  Only  noes  His  Duty 
Hut   Astonishes  the  Travelers  l>y  Treat- 
ins  Them  As  Guests  Instead  of 
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4,278  persons  injured  only  1,764 
were  passengers. 

A  total  of  176  persons  killed  in 
the  accidents  reported  were  occu- 
pants of  automobiles,  while  892  au- 
tomobile occupants  were  injured. 
Pedestrians  numbered  53  killed  and 
184  injured. 

There  were  530,380.776  passengers 
carried  by  the  electric  lines,  subject 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  dur- 
ing the  last  year  as  compared  with 
604,928,952  passengers  carried  dur- 
ing 1929. 


The  Burlington  Speeds 
Suburban  Service 

Just  why  railroads  go  on  spending 
millions  to  improve  suburban  facil- 
ities out  of  America's  great  cities 
when  the  evidence  in  every  contest 
shows  it  to  be  an  out-of-pocket  busi- 
ness for  the  most  part,  is  one  more 
mystery  for  those  who  delight  in 
such  problems.  The  latest  demon- 
stration of  altruistic  transportation  is 
provided  by  the  Burlington.  This 
road  has  cut  the  time  on  almost  all 
its  trains  between  Chicago  and 
Aurora,  effective  April  26,  making  a 
wholesale  horizontal  shortening  of 
schedules  quite  unusual  if  not  with- 
out precedent. 

This  reduction  in  time  is  made 
possible  through  the  completion  of 
the  large-scale  grade  separation  pro- 
ject which  has  been  under  way  for  a 
little  more  than  a  year  past  at  Canal 
and  16th  streets,  where  the  maze  of 
tracks  appear  as  a  giant  cross-word 
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The  New  Viaduct  of  the  Chicago.  Darlington  Ai  ftnlney  Railroad  at  si\- 
teentli    Street,  Chicago,  Looking;  Northwest, 


puzzle  forming  one  of  the  greatest 
rail  crossroads  in  the  United  States. 

By  building  two  steel-and-concrete 
viaducts,  each  of  which  is  a  half  mile 
long,  the  freight  traffic  of  the  Bur- 
lington and  the  C.  &  N.  W.  for  in- 
terchange through  the  St.  Charles 
Air  Line  with  roads  lying  east  of  the 
Chicago  River,  as  well  as  the  main 
line  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of 
the  B.  &  O.,  Soo  Line  and  C.  G.  W. 
to  and  from  the  B.  &  O.  Terminal 
which  also  lies  east  of  the  river,  is 
carried  overhead  above  the  Burling- 
ton's two  main  line  tracks  resulting 
in  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
crossing  at  grade  level.  As  a  conse- 
quence any  necessity  for  trains  mak- 
ing an  operating  stop  at  this  point 
is  removed. 

The  colossal  grade  separation 
project  has  been  carried  out  by  Bur- 
lington engineers  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  G.  A.  Wiegel,  special  en- 
gineer-in-charge,  completing  a  three- 
year  program  in  less  than  a  year  and 
a  half  without  any  interruption  in 
the  traffic  of  any  of  the  roads.  Along 
with  the  other  benefits  growing  out 
of  the  crossing  elimination,  the  Bur- 
lington gains  another  advantage  in 
having  two  individual  tracks  for  un- 
impeded traffic  into  and  out  of  the 
Chicago  Union  Station,  while  the 
grade  separation  project  also  figures 
importantly  in  another  Burlington 
program  which  contemplates  four 
primary  tracks  between  Chicago  and 
Aurora,  a  plan  which  lacks  but  12 
miles  of  realization. 


Some  idea  of  the  density  of  the 
traffic  at  Canal  and  16th  streets  can 
be  gained  from  the  official  figures 
which  show  an  average  of  746  train 
movements  over  the  old  crossing 
every  24  hours.  W  ith  47  week-day 
trains  leaving  the  Chicago  Union 
Station  westbound,  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  eastbound  trains  entering  the 
terminal,  an  average  saving  of  even 
three  minutes'  time  on  every  train 
amounts  to  282  minutes  or  almost 
five  hours  daily  or  1400  hours  a  year. 
Of  course  the  statisticians  will  point 
out  that  an  average  of  six  minutes  a 
day  saved  by  15,000  suburban 
patrons,  amounts  to  90.000  minutes 
or  1500  hours  a  day,  and  (believe  it 
or  not)  450,000  hours  a  year,  not 
counting  Sunday  traffic. 

"I  am  sure,"  says  President  Wil- 
liamson in  a  recent  letter,  "it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  vital  im- 
portance of  a  few  minutes'  time  in 
the  daily  life  of  a  commuter,  and  will 
leave  it  to  the  punsters  to  point  out 
that  each  precious  minute  is  a  gem  of 
purest  ray  serene,  almost  literally  'the 
cream  in  his  coffee'." 

Concurrently  with  the  beginning 
of  the  fast  schedules,  the  Burling- 
ton's new  suburban  station  at  Halsted 
and  16th  streets  will  be  open  for 
husiness  and  the  old  station  at  Canal 
and  16th  will  be  discontinued. 

In  considering  and  analyzing 
modern  suburban  service  as  it  is  op- 
erated by  the  Burlington  in  1931,  one 
looks  in  vain  for  the  old-time  "tea- 
kettle" engine  that  has  been  tradi- 


tionally, if  not  altogether  justifiably, 
associated  with  this  branch  of  pas- 
senger traffic.  It  is  gone,  as  obsolete 
as  the  wood-burner  and  the  kerosene 
lamp.  Today  all  the  Burlington  sub- 
urban trains  are  hauled  by  "S"  en- 
gines, known  as  the  "Pacific  Type" 
that  only  yesterday,  it  seems  pulled 
the  heaviest  long-distance  trains. 

Still  another  viewpoint  needs  de- 
veloping here.  The  new  schedules 
have  been  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  eastbound  trains  will  leave  the 
various  suburban  points  from  three 
to  five  minutes  later  than  before,  but 
will  arrive  in  Chicago  at  the  same 
time  as  formerly.  In  like  manner, 
the  westbound  trains  will  leave  Chi- 
cago, in  most  cases,  at  the  same  hour 
as  before,  and  passengers  will  reach 
home  from  three  to  five  minutes  ear- 
lier than  previously.  As  a  conse- 
quence, suburban  patrons  usually  will 
spend  from  six  to  ten  minutes  less 
time  daily  on  the  trains,  and  will  have 
that  much  more  time  at  home.  Which 
reminds  one  of  the  inquiry  of  the 
Mexican  rancher  to  whom  a  salesman 
was  trying  to  sell  a  motor  car. 

"It  takes  you  three  days  now  to 
go  to  town,"  said  the  salesman. 
"With  this  car  you'll  do  it  in  half  a 
day.  You'll  save  two  and  a  half 
days." 

"Si?"  said  the  Mexican,  meaning 
"Oh,  Yeah?"  "And  what'll  I  do 
with  the  time  ?" 


Advertise 

Perhaps  the  greatest  strategy  of 
all,  in  advertising,  is  the  strategy  of 
never  stopping.  As  William  Wrigley, 
Jr.,  puts  it,  "Advertising  is  pretty 
much  like  running  a  furnace.  You've 
got  to  keep  on  shoveling  coal.  Once 
you  stop  stoking,  the  fire  goes  out." 
It  is  strange  that  some  people's  im- 
aginations cannot  compass  this  fact. 
— George  Harrison  Phelps. 


Testing  Airplane  Engines 

The  bureau  of  standards  at  Wash- 
ington is  making  tests  of  various  air- 
plane engines  under  different  tem- 
peratures and  pressures.  It  recently 
had  an  engine  running  in  a  temper- 
ature 53  degrees  below  zero.  Among 
other  things  it  was  found  that  an  en- 
gine that  develops  410  horsepower  on 
the  ground  will  develop  less  than  100 
when  at  an  altitude  of  25,000  feet. 


Although  rail  transportation  has 
existed  for  100  years,  it  is  in  only 
the  last  25  that  a  real  science  has  been 
made  out  of  it.  It  took  75  years,  or 
until  1902.  to  build  250,000  miles  of 
track.  In  the  next  25  years  160,000 
miles  of  railroad  was  built. 
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Transportation  in 
Yucatan 

By  Mary  Dickerson  Donahey 

Down  in  Yucatan,  that  south- 
ernmost part  of  Mexico, 
transportation  is  as  old  as  the 
human  pack  animal  carrying  burdens 
on  back  or  head,  and  as  new  as  the 
bird  man,  who  carries  himself  and 
his  load  in  a  flying  machine ! 

When  the  Spanish  conquerors 
landed  there  over  400  years  ago,  they 
found  the  highly  civilized  Maya  In- 
dians, who  had  built  good  rock  roads 
which  can  still  be  traced,  but  who 
had  no  wheeled  vehicles  at  all,  not 
even  horses  or  oxen.  The  descendants 
of  those  Mayas  are  still  there,  still 
balancing  bundles  on  their  heads  or 
carrying  burdens  on  their  backs,  sus- 
pended by  head  straps.  But  they  have 
most  of  them  at  least  seen  automo- 
biles, they  go  to  town  on  trains,  and 
they  look  up  with  interest  but  not 
deep  excitement,  as  the  mail  and  pas- 
senger planes  from  Mexico  City  or 
Vera  Cruz  drone  over  their  heads. 

They'll  still  walk  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  carrying  vegetables,  wood  or 
charcoal  to  market,  but  the  Yucate- 
cans  of  Spanish  descent  are  strictly 
up  to  date ! 

Merida,  the  old  and  beautiful  capi- 
tal city,  has  automobiles  that  dash 
through  its  narrow  streets  as  reck- 
lessly as  they  do  up  north ;  those 
same  streets  are  kept  spotless  by  big 
trucks  that  go  through  and  flood 
them  every  night,  and  not  only  are 
there  street  cars,  but  motor  buses, 
too! 

Likewise  a  vehicle  that  is  rather 
astounding.  For  it  looks  just  like  a 
street  car,  but  when  it  moves  it's  a 
bus ! 

The  streets  are  so  narrow  that  all 
the  street  railway  lines  are  strictly 
nne  way,  and  at  the  corners  the  nar- 


A  Itnr.il  Station  in  Yucatan. 

row  tracks  have  to  swing  way  out  so 
the  bunty  little  open  cars,  with  their 
awnings   to  shield   them   from  the 


tropic  sun,  may  make  the  curve  at 
all. 

There  are  taxis  aplenty  for  wealth- 
ier folk,  at  two  pesos  an  hour,  one 
dollar;  but  much  dearer  to  the  heart 
of  the  native  Yucatecan,  much  more 
delightful  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveler 
who  wants  novelty,  is  the  native  cab, 
named  cocher  calesa,  nicknamed 
"pulpito". 

Indeed  they  do  look  like  traveling 
pulpits,  but  they're  unique  and  com- 
fortable and  the  well  kept  ones  are 
pretty,  too,  while  it  is  astounding  to 
observe  the  number  of  persons  and 
parcels  the  natives  can  stow  away  on 
and  under  those  two  narrow  seats  in 
the  little  box  of  a  place,  where  one 
sits  with  the  driver  perched  as  high 
in  front  as  the  driver  of  an  old  han- 
som cab  was  behind ! 

But  the  rural  street  cars  are  the 
joys.  There  seems  to  be  one  in  every 
town,  and  they  meet  all  trains.  They 
are  a-11  propelled  by  animal  power, 
generally  mules,  at  the  end  of  the 
longest  traces  any  one  ever  saw,  and 
the  traces  made  of  rope,  one  mule  to 
a  car. 

The  swaggerest  to  be  seen  is 
drawn  by  two  horses,  is  neat  and  well 
painted,  with  blinds  against  the  sun ; 
in  fact,  a  regular  street  car,  but  look- 
ing as  if  it  had  shrunk  in  the  wash 
or  was,  maybe,  a  sample  car!  The 
poorest  is  just  a  couple  of  seats,  back 
to  back,  mounted  on  an  open  mov- 
able platform. 

The  railways  are  particularly  in- 
teresting in  Yucatan.  As  the  penin- 
sula is  quite  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  continent  by  jungles,  there 
aren't  any  through  trains  at  all. 

Merida  is  the  center  of  everything. 
It  has  a  handsome,  clean,  modern 
station,  and  from  there  all  the  trains 
go  out  in  the  morning  and  come  back 
in  the  evening.  They  are  narrow 
gauge  roads,  with  small  Civil  War 
time  engines  that  burn  wood,  and  the 
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She  Telephones  to  tin-  Sencgamblaa  in 
the  Farli>r  Car.  Below,  for  her  Breakfast. 


racket  they  make  as  they  bang  along 
over  the  none-too-good  road  beds  is 
enormous.  But  the  trains  do  start  on 
time  and  get  back  about  when  they 
say  they  will,  and  they  make  very 
decent  time  considering,  about  six 
hours  to  a  hundred  miles,  with  a  sfa 
tion  to  an  average  of  every  eight 
miles. 

There  are  no  express  runs.  There 
are  first,  second  and  third  class.  The 
first  class  cars  are  much  like  the  day 
coaches  on  small  country  accommo- 
dations. But  there  are  seats  cush- 
ioned in  matting,  shades  and  windows 
that  work,  ice  water,  and  the  cars 
start  out  clean.  Second  fare,  no  cush- 
ions but  comfortable  seats;  third 
fare,  long  wooden  benches  the  length 
of  the  cars,  and  all  spaces  filled  with 
the  Maya  Indians.  A  brown  skinned, 
big  eyed,  quiet  people,  always  in  clean 
white,  with  many  babies,  big  squashy 
bundles,  food  and  even  live  poultry. 

The  main  thing  gained  by  going 
first  class  is  space  and  absence  of 
noise  other  than  that  of  the  train, 
which  is  sufficient !  Besides  the 
noise,  there's  much  fine  limestone 
dust,  and  often  ashes  from  the  places 
they're  always  burning  off  along  the 
right  of  way.  It  may  not  sound  en- 
ticing but  it  is,  this  railway  travel  in 
Yucatan ! 

The  jungle  is  lit  up  with  gay,  huge 
flowers.  The  fields  of  henequen  or 
sisal  behind  stone  fences  are  interest- 
ing. There  are  glimpses  of  beautiful 


haciendas  and  quaint  town'-,  and  the 
stations  are  always  a  joy.  To  them 
go  at  train  time  all  the  people.  And 
everybody  has  something  to  sell!  The 
men  are  in  white  blouses  and  trous- 
ers, barefooted  or  in  sandals,  with 
wide  hats.  The  women  in  white 
dresses  that  fall  straight  to  the  knee, 
trimmed  there  and  at  the  neck  with 
gay  embroidery.  Under  this  is  a  lace 
trimmed  petticoat  to  the  ankles,  no 
stockings,  shoes  sometimes,  sandals 
now  and  then,  brown  skin  generally, 
and  instead  of  a  hat  a  long  dark  scarf 
called  a  rebozo,  without  which  no 
Maya  woman  ever  goes  anywhere. 

They  make  the  stations  interesting, 
and  are  interesting  to  watch  and  to 
buy  from,  as  the  funny  little  engine 
takes  deep  drinks  of  water,  brought 
up  by  the  windmill  nearby,  and  the 
un-uni formed  conductor  gets  people 
off  and  on,  tries  to  keep  aisles  clear 
and  snatches  a  bit  of  food  or  gossip 
here  and  there.  All  very  sociable  and 
friendly. 

There  are  freight  trains  aplenty, 
too,  or  not  in  plenty,  if  you  ask  the 
Vucatecan  henequen  grower !  The 
peninsula  lives  by  henequen,  and  af- 
ter it  is  grown  its  long,  heavy  leaves 
must  have  the  fibers  crushed  out. 
dried  and  haled,  and  then  carried  to 
I'rogresso,  the  seaport.  25  miles  from 
Mcrida,  to  be  shipped. 

That  takes  freight  trains !  And  the 
henequen  growers  talk  rabidly  about 
ear  shortage,  high  freight  rates  and 
exorbitant  labor  prices,  just  as  do 
farmers  and  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States ! 

Last  winter  a  movement  was  start- 
ed to  build  up  the  Vucatecan  lines. 
All  expert  came  down  and  rode  up 
and  down  them,  miles  in  the  cabs 


of  the  little  swaying  engines,  and 
Vucatecans  are  hoping  for  improve- 
ments. But  while  the  natives  might 
hope  for  change,  the  trains  are  ade- 
quate for  the  tourist  who  simply 
wishes  to  see  new  things  and  get  new 
impressions.  And  the  tourist  who 
wants  things  just  as  they  are  at  home 
ought  simply  to  stay  at  home  and  be 
done  with  it  ! 


S.  P.  Has  Inter-Car 
Telephones 

Passengers  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific's 22-hour  train  between  San 
Francisco  and  Portland — the  Cascade 
—now  have  the  privilege  of  inter-car 
telephone  service. 

A  telephone  instrument  is  placed 
in  each  Pullman  car  on  the  train. 
By  means  of  a  selective  key  system 
quick  connections  are  made  to  the 
diner,  club  and  observation  cars. 
With  the  intercar  communication 
lines  in  operation  passengers  can 
send  and  receive  messages  from  any 
part  of  the  train.  And  as  a  prac- 
tical asset  the  traveling  telephone 
saves  many  steps. 

Travelers  may  order  dinner  from 
the  dining  car,  have  refreshments 
sent  from  the  club  car,  or  ask  for 
any  of  the  other  services  available, 
all  by  telephone. 

The  service  is  free. 


The  only  way  to  regenerate  the 
world  is  to  do  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  us,  and  not  hunt  for  grand, 
far-fetched    ones    for    ourselves. — 

Kingsley. 


On  the  Southern   Pai-inr'*   Cascade  Limited,   Between  San   Francisco  and 
Portland.   There    are    Inter-car   Telephones    \ow.      Service  Free. 
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The  Conditioner  boiler  feed 
pump  (lower  center)  and 
connections.  The  design  of 
this  B-A  pump  is  based  on 
well-established  engineering 
practice.  Runs  from  shopping 
to  shopping.  Although  in 
operation  when  this  photo- 
graph was  taken,  no  vibra- 
tion is  discernable. 


THE  CONDITIONER 

provides  heated  water  when 

The  Locomotive  W  ater  Conditioner  supplies  |^  \ 

hot  water  to  the  boiler  even  during  inter- 

mittent   operation.    The   hot   water  storage        jj^  \  J* 

compartment  on  the  tender  has  a  reserve 

supply  of  7<)<)  gallons  or  more.  ^  TTr  Ikl  I  Ikl 

Exhaust  steam  is  passed  directly  into  the  w  ^  " 

storage  tank,  saving  both  heat  units  and  water. 

Automatic  means  are  provided  for  heating  the  water  supplied  to  the 
boiler  with  live  steam  only  when  exhaust  steam  is  not  available. 

This  and  the  reserve  hot  water  supply  of  the  Conditioner  is  an  unfailing 
protection  against  the  possibility  of  damage  to  the  boiler  which  is  caused 
by  the  entrance  of  cold  water. 

The  manufacture,  supply  and  service  of  boiler  water  treatment 
chemicals  is  the  primary  business  of  The  Bird-  Archer  Company. 

These  activities  and  expert  services  properly  include  the  installa- 
tion and  service  of  mechanical  devices,  likewise  designed  to  promote 
locomotive  boiler  efficiency. 

Send  for  the  Conditioner  folder 

The  BIRD-ARCHER  Company 

NEW  YORK    ♦    CHICAGO    ♦    ST.  LOUIS 

The  Bird-Archer  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 


The 

Locomotive  Water 

CONDITIONER 

feed  water  heating 
hot  water  storage, 
oxygen  removal 
water  treatment 
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I  .ocomotive  Tells  the 
Story 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

Strangers  from  the  general  office  it 
made  me  pretty  sore.  Besides,  if 
he  knew  so  much  he  should  have 
been  on  the  job  when  they  were  de- 
signing me,  and  not  wait  until  this 
stage  of  the  game,  and  then  dope  up 
a  lot  of  stuff  that  even  the  chief  him- 
self couldn't  half  understand,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  all  bound 
up  so  prettily.  1  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  it  found  its 
way  to  the  dead  file  cabinet  before 
long,  and  that's  what  he  deserved. 

When  it  was  explained  to  me  that 
all  this  rolling  and  checking  was 
really  essential,  so  that  the  engineers 
would  have  something  actual  to  work 
on  1  felt  better,  and  when  they  made 
some  minor  changes  in  my  valve  set- 
ting, and  squared  me  at  55  per  cent 
cut-off  I  didn't  mind  in  the  least.  My 
left  cylinder  valve  was  "off"  both 
ways,  but  finally  I  was  fit,  not  per- 
fect by  any  means,  but  not  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  out  on  my  front 
stroke  compared  with  my  back  stroke 
at  any  cut-off.  Then  shields  were 
built  over  my  cylinders  and  a  con- 
traption hooked  up  to  my  crosshead 
that  they  told  me  would  reduce  my 
stroke  of  32  inches  to  about  four. 
Piping  and  a  four-way  valve  were 
attached  to  the  plugs  in  my  steam 
passages,  ready  for  the  indicators. 
Special  steam  exhaust  and  steam 
chest  pressure  gauges  were  fitted  in 
the  cab;  and  call  buzzers  put  in  the 
boxes  made  me  feel  quite  dressed  up. 

I  have  been  forgetting  about  my 
tender.  She  was  having  troubles  of 
her  own.  They  had  drilled  and  tap- 
ped holes  in  her  water  legs,  and  put 
in  equalizing  pipes,  bolted  a  special 
1  mnker  head  in  her  coal  space,  and  in- 
stalled a  weighing  device.  They  were 
fitting  her  up  for  her  share  in  the 
tests. 

When  things  were  pretty  well  com- 
pleted a  skeleton  crew  tried  me  out 
on  a  running  track,  and  sent  word 
to  my  profane  friend  from  the  test 
car  that  all  was  ready.  I  was  then 
coupled  to  the  dynamometer  car.  and 
in  addition  to  the  air,  signal  and 
steam  hose  connections,  they  made 
special  connections  for  steam  and 
steam  chest  pressure  gauges  in  the 
dynamometer  car.  A  telephone  and 
buzzer  line  were  run  to  the  cab,  and 
the  buzzer  extended  to  both  the  right 
and  left  side  of  my  front  end.  There 
was  a  supply  of  empty  sacks  for  coal 
samples,  a  calorimeter  connected  to 
my  dome  and  a  pyrometer  hooked 
up  to  my  steam  pipes. 


The  telephone  and  buzzer  were 
tested,  and  then  the  engineman  and 
fireman  who  had  run  me  on  my 
break-in  runs  took  me  in  hand.  But 
the  real  boss  was  that  fellow  I  had 
taken  such  a  dislike  to.  but  now  he 
had  to  do  his  cussing  from  the  test 
car.  and  it  didn't  sound  so  bad  via 
long  distance.  He  gave  the  word  and 
we  backed  down  the  yard  where  a 
switch  engine  had  a  sizeable  train  all 
ready  for  me.  This  switch  engine 
was  a  whole  lot  different  from  that 
little  runt  I  had  met  at  the  build- 
er's. In  fact  it  was  a  regular  man- 
size  locomotive,  with  almost  as  much 
power  as  I  had  myself.  I  learned  that 
1 1  u-  train  consist  showed  a  total  of 
87  cars,  all  loads,  and  a  caboose,  a 
total  of  3700  tons  behind  my  rear 
o  mi]  ding. 

We  were  all  set,  and  then  there 
was  a  rush  of  special  apprentices,  all 
in  nice,  clean  overalls.  They  looked 
like  an  army,  and  I  wondered  when' 
they  all  thought  they  were  going.  But 
with  two  in  the  shelter  over  my  cyl 
inders,  two  to  weigh  and  check  coal, 
three  on  my  deck,  and  a  few  run 
ning  around  loose,  they  were  all  ac- 
counted for,  as  well  as  the  fireman 
coal-passers  on  my  tender. 

When  my  throttle  was  opened,  I 
snaked  that  train  through  all  tin- 
crossovers  onto  the  main,  with  not  so 
much  as  a  boost  from  the  switch  en- 
gine whose  friendly  whistle  speeded 
me  on  my  way.  With  a  green  light, 
and  a  dry  rail,  I  felt  able  to  do  any- 
thing that  my  engineman  wanted  me 
to  do.  But  I  was  sulky  when  my 
friend  in  the  test  car  barked  his  or- 
ders for  more  speed,  and  when  the 
buzzer  rang  for  No.  1  readings  and 
cards  I  held  my  breath  and  found  a 
small  leak  in  one  of  my  units.  I  made 
the  most  of  that,  and  with  a  little 
cooperation  of  my  boiler  and  triple 
valves  I  soon  had  my  brakes  drag- 
ging just  enough  to  overload  myself. 
They  tell  me  the  steam  pressure  fell 
below  170,  and  the  test  was  off  for 
that  trip. 

Right  here  was  where  T  found  out 
that  that  fellow  in  the  test  car 
wasn't  so  very  bad,  and  that  I  was 
all  wet  when  I  tried  to  make  him 
OUt  an  outlaw.  The  loud  speaker 
called  the  test  off  for  this  run,  and 
that  voice  from  the  test  car  said 
"Thev  shouldn't  have  crowded  the 
shop  so  much.  She's  all  right,  if  you 
give  her  half  a  chance." 

When  we  stopped  to  let  the  crew 
get  back  to  their  home  on  wheels  I 
heard  him  say  "Any  engine  that  can 
accelerate  pulling  that  drag  out  of  the 
blanketv-blank  yard  we  just  left  was 
O.K. ;  57.000  pounds  pull  with  a  ten- 
der full  of  coal  and  water  is  pretty 


good  for  her  weight,  when  you  con- 
sider her  tires  are  new,  her  lateral 
absolutely  nil,  and  her  bearings  not 
half  worked  in". 

And  believe  me  I  was  glad  then 
that  I  didn't  lay  down  on  the  job 
sooner.  In  fact,  I  felt  pretty  sorry 
that  I  laid  down  on  the  job  at  all,  es- 
pecially when  the  force  at  the  other 
terminal  remarked  that  any  foreman 
who  chalked  me  up  O.K.  in  my  con- 
dition would  make  a  good  section 
hand.  That  was  a  little  rough  because 
I  think  I  could  have  made  it  all  right 
with  a  little  encouragement  and  a 
little  incentive. 

I  was  tightened  up  that  night,  and 
the  last  of  the  grease  and  dirt  blown 
out  of  my  boiler.  The  next  day  I  felt 
fine.  For  the  next  six  weeks,  and 
until  the  final  check-up  and  tabula- 
tion of  my  record,  I  was  more  in- 
terested in  the  dynamometer  car  than 
anything  else,  and  cooperated  as 
much  as  I  could,  considering  that  I 
was  pretty  well  held  down. 

When  my  cut-off  was  just  right 
for  my  speed  (and  my  friend  in  the 
test  car  saw  to  that)  I  snapped  into 
my  work  just  a  hundred  per  cent,  and 
was  certainly  pleased  and  proud  when 
they  said  that  I  was  good,  good  at 
sustained  output,  and  a  bear  at  get- 
ting lots  from  my  fuel. 

Editor's  Note:  The  etchings  used  in 
illustrating  this  instalment  of  Mr.  Cara- 
cristi's  story  are  by  Otto  Kuhler,  whose 
locomotive  drawings  have  attracted  much 
favorable  attention  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  They  are  published  with  his 
permission,  and  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Schwartz  Galleries.  507  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  The  second  in- 
stalment will  appear  in  next  month's 
issue. 


Should  Anyone  Ask  You 

You  can  easily  distinguish  the  puff- 
ing of  a  three-cylinder  engine  from  a 
two-cylinder  job,  particularly  at  the 
lower  speeds.  The  puffs  from  the 
smokestack  of  the  former  come  in 
triplets  instead  of  the  steady  one-two 
cadence  of  the  latter. 

Incidentally,  a  three-cylinder  en- 
gine, traveling  50  miles  an  hour,  emits 
1460  puffs  a  minute.  A  two-cylinder 
engine  gives  four  puffs  for  every  rev- 
olution of  the  driving  wheels,  while 
from  a  three-cylinder  engine  come  six 
separate  puffs  for  every  revolution. — 
Along  the  Line. 


The  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  Com- 
pany of  India  has  placed  an  order  for 
16  locomotives,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
232  tons.  Of  the  "Beyer-Garatt" 
articulated  type,  they  will  rank  as  the 
largest  railway  engines  ever  con- 
structed in  Europe. 
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Discipline 

By  C.  C.  Cornell 

Discipline  is  defined  by  Mr. 
Webster,  in  part,  as  "Sub- 
jection to  rule,  submissiveness 
to  order  and  control,  habit  of  obedi- 
ence." 

In  the  early  railroad  days,  the  haz- 
ardous nature  of  the  occupation  filled 
the  ranks  with  men  of  a  peculiar 
temperament,  rough,  ready  to  fight, 
generous  and  energetic.  It  required 
an  influence  from  the  man  in  a  super- 
visory position,  to  preserve  real  disci- 
pline. 

It  is  no  imaginative  state  of  mind 
that  recalls  what  that  influence  was. 
The  capital  offense  was  insubordina- 
tion. The  men,  like  soldiers,  under- 
stood that  they  were  only  a  part  of 
the  machine,  and  that  the  final  pro- 
duct of  the  whole  depended  on  their 
literal  obedience  to  orders.  This  was 
a  knife  that  cut  both  ways.  The  man 
who  gave  orders  exercised  care  and 
judgment  in  the  orders  given  for  he 
could  depend  upon  their  exact  ful- 
fillment. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  if 
an  order  was  given  a  yard  crew  to 
put  a  cut  of  cars  on  top  of  the  freight 
house  you  might  just  as  well  order 
the  big  hook  at  the  same  time  for 
they  would  do  their  best.  That  was 
in  the  days  when  they  called  the  engi- 
neer an  "Eagle  Eye".  Some  said 
you  couldn't  give  a  signal  from  the 
bottom  of  a  well  that  he  wouldn't  act 
on,  and  if  he  got  a  kick  sign,  though 
he  was  headed  for  the  river,  he  kept 
her  wide  open  as  long  as  your  lantern 
was  in  sight  until  he  got  a  stop  sign. 

I  heard  a  rooster  crow  and  said  to 
myself,  "That  fellow  is  glad  he's  a 
rooster;  he  wouldn't  be  anything  else 
for  the  world  ;  he  likes  his  job."  And 
that  was  me  when  I  was  a  C.  B.  &  Q. 
brakeman,  and  the  whole  outfit  felt 
the  same  way.  You  had  to  be  on  the 
job  if  you  expected  to  stay.  Bees 
have  an  unpleasant  way  of  disposing 
of  the  drones.  What  one  man  did 
not  know  how  to  do  or  was  too  lazy 
to  do,  had  to  be  done  by  the  rest  of 
the  crew;  every  step  he  didn't  take, 
every  brake  he  failed  to  set,  everv 
coupling  he  missed,  and  they  wouldn't 
stand  for  it  long  unless  he  was  hurt, 
sick  or  drunk  which  was  different. 

I  asked  a  North  Western  man  for 
a  job.  He  said.  "Where  did  you 
come  from?  I  said  thirteen  years  on 
the  Q".  He  said,  "You're  hired; 
I  don't  care  why  you  got  fired."  He 
knew  I  had  had  thirteen  years  of 
discipline. 

There  are  many  wavs  in  which 
discipline  can  not  be  maintained,  bul- 
letins, bulldozing  or  espionage.  Go 


into  any  division  office  in  the  country, 
and  if  the  bulletin  board  is  plastered 
over  with  sarcastic  stuff  you  can  bet 
someone  is  too  lazy  to  hunt  his  man 
up  or  send  for  him,  to  tell  him  some- 
thing to  his  face.  And  if  you  look 
over  the  train  sheet  you  will  find  the 
16  hours  is  getting  the  locals  pretty 
regular.    Why?    Lack  of  discipline. 


I  nlo:idiii£  One  of  the  New  York  Central's 
Container  Cars.    Where  Good  Wire  Hope 
Conies  in  Handy. 


How  is  the  dispatcher  going  to  help 
a  fellow  who  says  he's  ready  to  shoot, 
and  after  he  gets  fixed  up,  sticks 
around  for  another  hour  or  two  ?  As 
for  bulldozing,  Groggins,  G.  Y.  M.  at 
Western  avenue,  had  a  reputation  for 
knocking  a  man  down  if  he  put  a  cut 
up  the  wrong  alley,  and  Harry  Sheri- 
dan at  Green  River  used  his  fist  in- 
stead of  writing  letters. 

But  espionage  is  too  rotten  to  say 
much  about.  I  took  a  division  as 
trainmaster  on  a  certain  road  and  was 
informed  by  my  superior  that  one 
conductor  would  keep  me  posted  on 
all  that  was  going  on  on  the  division. 
T  said,  "I  will  see  for  myself  all  that 
T  will  be  able  to  handle,  and  you  look 
out  for  that  fellow  or  he  will  tell  the 
general  superintendent  something  on 
you;  you  have  no  wings  yourself." 
That  conductor  paid  but  one  visit  to 
my  office.    One  was  enough. 


You  will  notice  that  Mr.  Webster 
stopped  short  before  he  explained 
how  that  very  desirable  adjunct 
to  our  great  transportation  systems 
could  be  attained.  Some  of  the 
wrong  methods  of  attainment  have 
been  mentioned,  but  there  is  one  sure 
way  (there  may  be  others)  and  that 
is  personal  conduct.  At  first  blush 
that  looks  like  a  big  job.  In  the  old 
days  the  division  superintendent  knew 
every  man  by  his  first  name,  and 
perhaps  asked  how  the  sick  baby  was 
getting  along.  He  was  monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed,  and  wasn't  cluttered 
up  with  a  lot  of  politics,  commercial 
club  banquets,  and  cornerstone  lay- 
ings. He  was  in  direct  contact  with 
the  general  superintendent  instead  of 
the  chief  clerk,  and  what  he  said  went 
in  all  departments  on  his  division, 
motive  power,  engineering,  and  traf- 
fic. But  that  was  then  ;  things,  neces- 
sarily are  different  now;  still  the 
attainment  of  discipline  remains  un- 
changed. 

Instead  of  the  superintendent  being 
in  personal  contact  with  all  the  men 
he  is,  or  should  be,  with  all  who  are 
in  authority  under  him,  assistants, 
trainmasters,  dispatchers,  traveling 
engineers  and  yardmasters,  and  they 
in  turn  make  a  composite  picture  that 
reflects  their  influence  over  the  whole 
division.  Discipline  can  not  be  at- 
tained in  a  day  nor  a  year  but  it 
takes  a  steady,  constant,  patient  pres- 
sure to  get  it  and  to  keep  it. 

Unquestionably  much  has  been  said 
and  written  on  this  important  subject, 
but  if  there  is  one  little  shaft  in  this 
article  that  gets  under  somebody's 
hide  it  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain.  It  really  ranks  above  fuel 
conservation  in  importance.  They  are 
spending  a  pile  of  money  on  that 
while  discipline  costs  nothing  but 
sound  reasoning  and  good  judgment. 


Warrenton,  N.  C.,  people  believe 
they  have  the  country's  shortest 
profit-paying  railroad.  It  is  three 
miles  long,  and  for  44  years  has  re- 
ported a  net.  one  time  up  to  100  per 
cent.  The  road,  owned  jointly  by  the 
town  of  Warrenton  and  private  citi- 
zens, connects  that  town  with  War- 
ren Plains.  It  maintained  regular 
passenger  service  until  competition  of 
buses  caused  a  change  to  freight  only. 

Only  four  locomotives  and  three 
passenger  coaches  have  been  owned 
bv  the  road,  and  never  more  than  one 
of  each  at  a  time. 


"There  seems  to  be  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  mankind  that  will  believe 
anything  provided  it  is  preposterous." 
— Rupert  Hughes. 
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Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT— YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1930. 


To  the  Stockholders  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company : 

The  Hoard  of  Directors  submits  the  Eollowing  re- 
port of  the  operations  and  affairs  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  for  the  calendar  year  ended  l)e- 
cember  31,  1930,  including  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Kail- 
road  Company,  whose  entire  capital  stock  is  owned  by 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  whose 
entire  capital  stock  (except  fifteen  qualifying  shares 
held  by  Directors)  is  owned  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
Railroad  Company,  whose  entire  capital  stock  is  owned, 


one  half  each,  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Company.  For 
convenience,  the  four  companies  are  designated  by  the 
term  "Union  Pacific  System." 

INCOME 

The  operated  mileage  at  close  of  year  and  income 
for  the  calendar  year  1930,  compared  with  1929,  after 
excluding  all  offsetting  accounts  betzveen  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Co.. 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  and 
Los  Angeles  6  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Co.,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Calendar  Year 

Operated  Mileage  at  Close  of  Year  1930 

Miles  of  road   •   9,841.08 

Miles  of  additional  main  track    1,559.50 

Miles  of  yard  tracks  and  sidings   •   4,090.18 

Total  Mileage  Operated    15,490.76 

INCOME 

Operating   Revenues   •  $189,672,612.04 

Operating    Expenses    1.11.154.849.68 

Revenues  over  Expenses   •   $58,517,762.36 

Taxes    15,041,887.42 

Uncollectible  Railway   Revenues   •   7,862.69 

Railway  Operating   Income    $43,468,012.25 

Rents  from  use  of  joint  tracks,  yards,  and  terminal  facilities    1,748,789.17 

Hire  of  equipment — debit   balance,  and  rents  for   use  of  joint   tracks,  ^5,^16,801.4.. 

yards,  and  terminal  facilities    9,919,079.35 

Net   Income  from  Transportation  Operations   $35,297,722.07 

Income  from  Investments  and  sources  other  than  transportation 

operations    19,837,753.19 

Total    Income   •  "$55,135,475.26 

Deduct: 

Fixed  and  Other  Charges    16,399,469.66 

Net  Income  from  All  Sources   . .  ■   $38,736,005.60 

DISPOSITION  OF  NET  INCOME. 

Dividends  on  Preferred  Stock  of  I'nion  Pacific  Railroad  Company    J3.981.724.O0 

Sinking  Fund  Requirements   :  

$3,981,724.00 

Surplus  for  Common  Stock  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company    $34,754,281.60 

Per  Cent  earned  on  $222,291,600  par  value    15.63 

Dividends  on  Common  Stock      22.229,160.00 

Surplus,  Transferred  to  Profit  and  Loss    $12,525,121.60 

Operating  results  for  year  1930  compared  with  year  1929: 

Calendar  Year 
1930 

Average  miles  of  road  operated    9,868.93 

<  li'KR.vri nc.  Revenues 

1.  Freight    revenue  $151,661,002.09 

2.  Passenger  revenue    21,177,194.59 

3.  Mail   revenue   •   5,100,357.38 

4.  Express  revenue    3,732,807.36 

5.  Other   passenger-train    revenue    3,498,129.77 

6.  Other  train   revenue    50,295.60 

7.  Switching  revenue    1,171,739.26 

8.  Water  line  revenue    63,832.56 

9.  Other  revenue    3,217,253.43 

10.  Total  operating  revenues   $189,672,612.04 

Operating  Expenses 

11.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures    $22,917,347.76 

12.  Maintenance  of  equipment    34,548,850.41 

13.  Total   maintenance   expenses    $57,466,198.17 

14.  Traffic   expenses    4,730,408.82 

15.  Transportation  exiwnses — rail   line    57,567,892.33 

16.  Transportation  expenses- water  line    45,534.03 

17.  Miscellaneous  operations  expenses    3,439,242.13 

18.  General  expenses    7,916,741.99 

19.  Transportation  for  investment    Credit    11,167.79 

20.  Total  operating  expenses   $131,154.849.68 

21.  Revenues  over  expenses    $58.517,762.36 

Taxes 

22.  State  and  county    $11,853,944.60 

23.  Federal  income  and  other  federal    3,187,942.82 

24.  Total   taxes    $15,041,887.42 

25.  Uncollectible  railway   revenues    $7.862.69 

26.  Railway  operating  income    $43,468,012.25 

27.  Equipment   rents   (debit)    7,593,045.52 

28.  Joint  facility  rents  (debit)    577,244.66 

29.  Net  railway  operating  income    $35,297,722.07 

Per  cent-  Operating  expenses  of  operating  revenues    69.15 


I N CREASE 


4.83 
35.40 


$295,967.60 


$565,315.78 


Calendar  Year 
1929 

9,878  21 
1,554.67 
4,054.78 
15,487.66 

$217,356,592.76 
147,026,561.37 
$70,330,031.39 
17,089,568.34 
13,952.59 
$53,226,510.46 
1.452,821.57 
$54,679,332.03 
9,353,763.57 
$45,325,568.46 

21.598.472.76 
$66,924,041.22 

17.667,998.37 
$49,256,042.85 

$3,981,724.00 
10,000.00 
$3,991,724.00 

$45,264^318.85 

20.36 
22,229,160.00 
$23,035,158.85 


Calendar  Year 

1929  hi  hum 

9,869.40   


3.10 


$171,745,751.07 
26,323,718.01) 
5,232,626.30 
4.464,243.37 
3,874,020.32 
101,721.96 
1,306,024.48 
72,390.43 
4,236,096.83 
$217,356,59276" 

$28,246,009.61 
38,283.100.50 
$66,529,110.11 
4,909,341.10 
62,638,350.86 
56,453.22 
4,531,661.95 
8,362,828.93 
1.1S4.8II 


$9,982.99 


$147,026,561.37   

$70,330,031.39   

$11,988,300.23 

5,101,268.11 

$17,089,568.34   

$13,952.59   

$53,226,510.4(1 

6,974,463.90 

$618,581.62 

926,478.10 

$45,325,568.46   

67.64 

1.51 

Decrease 
37.13 


$27,683,980.72 
15,871,711.69 
$11,812,269.03 
2,047,680.92 
(..U89.90 
$9,758,498.21 

$9,462,530.61 

$10,027,846.39 

1,760,719.57 
$11,788,565.96 

1,268.528.71 
$10,520,037.25 

$10,000.00 
$10,000.00 

$10,510,037.25 

4.73 

$10,510,037.25 


Per 

Decrease 

Cent. 

.47 

$20,1184,748.98 

11.7 

5,146,523.41 

19.6 

132,268.92 

2.5 

731,436.01 

16.4 

375,890.55 

9.7 

51,426.36 

50.6 

134,285.22 

10.3 

8,557.87 

11.8 

1,018,843.40 

24.1 

$27,683,980.72 

12.7 

$5,328,661.85 

18.9 

3,734,250.09 

9.8 

$9,062,911.94 

13.6 

178.932.28 

3.6 

5,070,458.53 

8.1 

10,919.19 

19.3 

1,092,419.82 

24.1 

446.086.94 

5.3 

$15,871,711.69 

UTS 

$11,812,269.03 

TO 

$134,355.63 

1.1 

1,913,325.29 

37.5 

$2,047,680.92 

TXo 

$6,089.90 

TTo 

$9,758,498.21 

TO 

8.9 

349.233.44 

37.7 

$10,027,846.39 

22.1 

i  2 

[Advertisement] 
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Freight  Traffic 

(Commercial  Freight  only) 

Tons  of  revenue  freight  carried    31,844,462 

Ton-miles,  revenue  freight    12,858,923,108 

Average  distance  hauled  per  ton  (miles)    403.80 

Average  revenue  per  ton-mile  (cents)    1.164 

Average  revenue  per  freight-train  mile    $7.29 


36,250,018   

14,430,923,565   

398.09  5  71 

1.172   

$7.47   


4,405.556 
1.572,000,457 


.008 
$.18 


12.2 
10.9 

1.4 
.7 

2.4 


Passf.n<;fr  Traffic 

(Excluding  Motor  Can 

Revenue  passengers  carried   

Revenue  passengers  carried  one  mile   

Average  distance  hauled  per  passenger  (miles)   

Average  passengers  per  passenger-train  mile   

Average  revenue  per  passenger-mile  (cents)   

Average  revenue  per  passenger-train  mile,  passengers  only 
Average  total  revenue  per  passenger-train  mile   


2,270,235  3,021,329    751,094  24.9 

738,178,548  894,452,892    156,274,344  17.5 

325.16  296.05              29.11    9.8 

41.34  47.76    6.42  13.4 

2.828  2.895    -067  2.3 

$1.17  $1.38    $.21  15.2 

$1.84  $2.09    $-25  12.0 


The  decrease  of  $20,084,748.98  or  11.7%  in  '•Freight  Rev- 
enue" was  due  to  a  decrease  of  10.9  per  cent  in  net  ton-miles 
of  revenue  freight  carried  and  a  decrease  of  .7  per  cent  in 
average  revenue  per  ton-mile  occasioned  principally  by  fluc- 
tuations in  the  kinds  of  commodities  handled.  Reduced  pro- 
duction by  lumber  mills  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  caused  a 
large  decrease  in  the  transportation  of  forest  products.  Ship- 
ments of  manufactures  and  miscellaneous  commodities  de- 
creased substantially,  particularly  (/)  iron  and  steel  pipe,  be- 
cause of  less  construction  of  natural  gas  pipe  lines  in  System 
territory,  (2)  machinery  and  boiler^  and  other  iron  and  steel 
products,  attributable  to  curtailed  industrial  activities,  ( I 
automobiles  and  parts,  because  of  decreased  production,  ( 4 ) 
radios,  washing  machines,  refrigerators,  etc.,  due  to  generally 
unfavorable  business  conditions,  and  (5)  silk,  because  of 
smaller  imports.  Lead,  zinc  and  copper  moved  in  less  volume 
from  smelters  in  Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana  because  of  de- 
pressed metal  market.  Completion  early  in  the  year  of  pleas- 
ure pier  at  Long  Reach,  California,  resulted  in  a  smaller 
movement  of  stone ;  and  mild  weather,  reduced  industrial  re- 
quirements and  increased  competition  of  natural  gas  caused  a 
substantial  decrease  in  the  transportation  of  coal.  There  was 
a  decrease  in  shipments  of  canned  food  products,  principally 
because  of  smaller  pack  of  fruits  and  fish  in  California  and 
less  demand  for  canned  salmon  from  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 
The  movement  of  citrus  fruits  decreased  on  account  of  the 
small  orange  crop  in  California;  but  better  crops  of  deciduous 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  Pacific  Coast  and  intermountain  ter- 
ritory resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  transportation 
of  these  commodities.  The  wheat  crop  was  larger  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Colorado  and  the  movement  increased  substan- 
tially. There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  transportation  of 
refined  petroleum  oils,  particularly  gasoline,  because  of  favor- 
able weather  conditions  and  additional  improved  highways 
in  System  territory  permitting  greater  use  of  automobiles. 

The  decrease  of  $5,146,523.41  or  19.6%  in  "Passenger  Rev- 
enue" was  due  to  a  decrease  of  17.5  per  cent  in  revenue  passen- 
gers carried  one  mile,  occasioned  principally  by  a  decrease  in 
general  travel  on  regular  trains  and  in  summer  travel  to 
National  Parks  and  by  the  continued  cfoersion  of  business  to 
motor  vehicles ;  and  to  decrease  of  2.3  per  cent  in  average 
revenue  per  passenger  mile. 

The  decrease  of  $731,436.01  or  16.4%  in  "Express  Revenue" 
was  due  principally  to  decrease  in  movement  of  less  than  car- 
load traffic. 

The  decrease  of  $375,890.55  or  9.7%  in  "Other  Passenger- 
Train  Revenue"  was  clue  principally  to  a  decrease  in  dining 
and  buffet  revenue  because  of  the  decline  in  passenger  traffic. 

The  decrease  of  $134,285.22  or  10.3%  in  "Switching  Rev- 
enue" was  due  to  the  decreased  volume  of  freight  traffic 
handled. 

The  decrease  of  $1,018,843.40  or  24.1  %  in  "Other  Revenue" 
was  principally  in  receipts  from  hotel  and  restaurant  opera- 
tions, due  chiefly  to  the  decrease  in  passenger  traffic,  and  in 
receipts  from  company  boarding  outfits  operated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  construction  forces  at  isolated  locations,  because  of  less 
construction  work  at  such  locations. 

The  decrease  of  $5,328,661.85  or  18.9%  in  "Maintenance  of 
Way  and  Structures  Expenses"  was  due  to  the  smaller  volume 
of   traffic    moved   and    very    favorable    weather  conditions 


throughout  the  year  permitting  the  handling  of  maintenance 
work  at  minimum  expense ;  to  economies  in  the  use  of  labor 
and  material  and  greater  use  of  power  machines;  and  to  less 
improvement  work  involving  heavy  retirements  and  other 
charges  to  Maintenance  Expenses.  Way  and  structures  were 
well  maintained. 

The  principal  track  materials  used  during  the  year  in  mak- 
ing renewals  were  as  follows: 

New  steel  rails   254.59  track  miles 

Second-hand  steel  rails    23.83 

Total   278.42  track  miles 

excluding  yard  tracks  and  sidings,  equivalent  to  2.7  per  cent 
of  the  track  miles  in  main  track  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Ties  1,919,204  (  98.4  per  cent  treated),  equivalent  to  4.9  tier 
cent  of  all  ties  in  track  at  the  beginning  of_  the  year.  Tie 
plates  1,442,862  and  continuous  rail  joints  125,892. 

The  decrease  of  $3,734,250  09  or  9.8%  in  "Maintenance  of 
Equipment  Expenses"  was  principally  in  repairs  to  locomo- 
tives and  freight  cars,  because  of  less  use.  Locomotive  miles 
decreased  8.4  per  cent  and  freight-car  miles  6.1  per  cent. 
Equipment  was  maintained  in  good  condition. 

The  decrease  of  $178,932.28  or  3.6%  in  "Traffic  Expenses" 
was  chiefly  in  expenditures  for  advertising,  stationery  and 
printing,  and  outside  agencies. 

The  decrease  of  $5,070,458.53  or  8.1%  in  "Transportation 
Expenses— Rail  Line"  was  due  principally  to  the  decrease  in 
volume  of  freight  business  handled.  There  were  decreases 
of  7.1  per  cent  in  freight  gross  ton-miles  and  9.4  per  cent  in 
freight-train  miles.  There  was  also  a  decrease  of  3.9  per  cent 
in  passenger-train  and  motor-car  miles  with  a  consequent  re- 
duction in  expenses,  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  a  number  of 
main  line  local  and  branch  line  passenger  trains  during  the 
year.  There  has  been  a  continuing  decrease  in  passenger 
business  since  1923,  but  until  this  year  it  has  been  difficult  to 
get  authority  from  the  various  regulatory  bodies  to  discontinue 
unprofitable  passenger  trains. 

The  decrease  of  $1,092,419.82  or  24.1%  in  "Miscellaneous 
Operations  Expenses"  was  principally  in  dining  car,  hotel, 
restaurant  and  boarding  outfit  operations.  (See  explanations 
of  decreases  in  Other  Passenger-Train  Revenue  and  Other 
Revenue ) . 

The  decrease  of  $446,086.94  or  5.3%  in  "Uncial  Expenses" 
was  due  principally  to  decreases  in  clerical  forces,  premiums 
on  employes'  group  insurance  and  expenditures  for  stationery 
and  printing. 

An  analysis  by  classes  of  the  decrease  of  $2,047,680.92  or 
12%  in  "Taxes"'is  shown  in  the  table.  The  decrease  in  State 
and  county  taxes  resulted  principally  from  decreases  in  sev- 
eral States  in  both  assessments  and  tax  levies.  The  decrease 
in  Federal  income  and  other  Federal  taxes  was  due  principally 
to  a  decrease  in  taxable  income  and  profits,  partially  offset  by 
an  increase  in  the  income  tax  rate  from  1 1  to  12  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  $618,581.62  or  8.9%  in  "Equipment  Rents 
(Debit)"  was  due  chiefly  to  an  increase  in  mileage  payments 
on  refrigerator  cars,  there  having  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  number  of  carloads  of  perishable  commodities  handled. 

The  decrease  of  $349,233.44  or  37.7%  in  "Joint  Facility 
Rents  (Debit  I"  was  due  chiefly  to  an  accounting  adjustment. 
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For  5  o   Year**    George  Sliromp  Has 
Steamed   About  the  Hudson  Itiver: 
Nearly  .-.<mmmh>  Time*  He 
Haa  Oroaaed  It. 


IP  HE  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
ocean  161  times  or,  for  longer 
jaunts,  had  traveled  19  times 
around  the  world,  George  C. 
Shromp's  mileage  would  just  about 
have  equalled  the  record  he  has  made 
in  the  last  50  years  upon  the  pellucid 
waters  of  the  historic  Hudson  River. 
We  haven't  figured  it  up;  the  statis- 
tics are  provided  by  T.  T.  Maxey, 
special  representative  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  who 
always  digs  up  the  strangest  facts 
about  this  and  that.  Mr.  Maxey  says 
Schromp  crossed  the  Hudson  499,200 
times  in  his  half  century's  service, 
which  leads  to  the  belief  that  he  must, 
by  this  time,  be  fairly  familiar  with 
the  incomparable  scene  disclosed  to 
passengers  on  the  Lackawanna's  ferry 
boats,  if  he  has  ever  been  on  deck  to 
see  -it. 

Mr.  Schromp  is  chief  engineer  of 
the  Binghamton  in  the  Lackawanna's 
Barclay  street-Hoboken  service.  For 
three  years  he  was  a  fireman  and  for 
47  years  an  engineer.  He  is  still  on 
the  job.  Think  of  voyaging  50  vears 
and  landing  in  Hoboken ! 


Coming  To  Our  Party? 

All  roads  will  lead  to  Los  Angeles 
September  4  to  13,  when  the  city 
will  celebrate  the  150th  anniversary 
of  its  founding.  Overland  by  rail,  bus 
and  private  car,  by  water  and  by 
air,  visitors  from  near  and  far  are 
expected  to  respond  to  Los  Angeles' 


invitation  to  the  world  at  large  to 
attend  this  gala  birthday  observance. 
Ten  days  and  ten  nights  of  fiesta 
events  designed  to  transform  the  city 
into  the  gayest,  most  care-free  spot 
on  the  continent  are  promised  by 
fiesta  promoters,  among  whom  are 
many  leading  business  men  and  wom- 
en of  Los  Angeles. 

The  second  day  of  I^i  Fiesta.  Sep- 
tember 5,  is  to  be  Transportation 
Da)r,  commemorating  the  55th  anni- 
versary of  the  linking  of  Los  Angeles 
with  San  Francisco  and  the  East  by 
rail.  Parades  and  pageants  are 
scheduled  in  which  will  be  shown 
many  interesting  examples  of  early 
day  transportation,  from  ox  cart  to 
carriage.  Horse-drawn  street  cars 
and  fire  apparatus  also  will  be  shown. 
Palatial  modern  buses  will  bring  up 
the  rear  of  the  transportation  parade. 
Other  ceremonies  will  take  place  at 
Los  Angeles  harbor,  now  second 
only  to  New  York  in  volume  of  ship- 
ping. 

Air  transportation  will  come  in 
for  its  share  of  attention  in  the  two- 
day  air  fete  to  be  staged  at  the  mu- 
nicipal airport.  This  will  be  partici- 
pated in  by  more  than  600  livers  from 
this  and  foreign  countries,  with  350 
ships  of  many  makes  and  designs, 
including  the  new  Pitcairn  autogiro, 
and  the  latest  type  gliders. 

Rail,  air,  bus  and  steamship  com- 
panies are  planning  special  rates  for 
I -a  Fiesta. 


48  Years  of  Knowing 
How 

Melville  K.  Packer  of  Brielle,  N. 
J.,  for  48  years  a  locomotive  fireman 
and  engineer  on  the  Pennsylvania 
R.R.,  has  retired.  He  started  as  a 
fireman  in  January.  1883,  and  has 
been  an  engineman  since  Feb.  1,  1890. 


.1.  II.  Breedlove 


Retired  after  50  years'  service,  most  of 
it  on  the  Union  Pacific  as  a  conductor 
on  fast  trains.  He  was  so  spotless  that 
he  became  known  as  "Whiskhroom 
Jimmy." 

During  all  of  this  time  he  has  kept 
an  accurate  record  of  the  trips  he 
made,  the  numbers  of  the  engines  he 
rode  and  the  names  of  his  firemen, 
with  the  mileage  covered.  Since  1910 
he  has  been  running  in  passenger 
service  between  New  York  and 
Washington.  For  the  last  15  years 
Packer  has  been  pulling  the  Congres- 
sional Limited  southbound  and  the 
W  ashington  -  New  York  Express 
northbound. 


"If  you  just  make  it  a  point  to  find 
out  why  a  thing  can't  be  done  it  is 
easy  to  go  ahead  and  do  it." — Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis. 


She  Ca        Ground  Cape  Horn  in  '<>!>. 

The  Old  San  Gabriel,  first  locomotive  in  Southern  California.    Kan  for 
years  on  the  Los  Angeles  &  San  Pedro  R.  R.   To  be  run  again  on  Trans- 
portation Day,  Sept.  6.  in  La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles. 
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THERE'S    MORE    TO    SECURITY    ARCHES    THAN   JUST  BRICK 


JK^rch  iLngineers 

know  each  locomotive  before  it  is  born 


J^OLLOWING  the  custom  of  twenty-one 
years,  engineers  of  American  Arch 
Company  are  still  called  upon  to  lay  out  the 
Arch  when  the  locomotive  is  on  the  draw- 
ing hoard. 

Starting  with  this  early  acquaintance, 
American  Arch  engineers  follow  the  new 
locomotive  thru  the  builders  and  help  to 
break  it  into  service. 


No  wonder  they  know  intimately  the 
motive  power  of  the  country.  No  wonder 
their  counsel  is  sought  when  combustion 
troubles  arise. 

This  engineering  service  is  essential  to 
satisfactory  locomotive  Arch  performance 
because  the  Arch  is  not  just  a  pile  of  brick 
— it  is  an  engineering  specialty. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES  CO. 

Refractory  Specialists 


AMERICAN  ARCH  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Locomotive  Combustion 
Specialists 


The 


News 


of  the 


Month 


Tin:  FIRST  final  report  dealing  with 
the  recapture  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  excess 
railroad  earnings  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  15a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  since  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upheld  the  appeal  of 
the  St.  Louis  O'Fallon  Railway  from  a 
commission  recapture  order,  was  made 
public  April  21  in  connection  with  the 
Richmond.  Fredericksburg  it  Potomac 
Railroad 

The  commission's  survey  and  investi- 
gation included  the  period  March  1, 
1920,  to  and  including  Dec.  31,  1923. 
Only  during  1922  and  1923  did  the  com- 
mission find  excess  earnings  above  the 
6  per  cent  allowed  on  the  road's  invest- 
ment, one-half  of  which  being  held  re- 
capturable  under  Section  15a  of  the  act. 

Commissioners  Eastman  and  Mahaffie 
dissented  in  part  from  the  majority 
opinion,  and  Commissioner  Lewis  wrote 
a  separate  opinion  concurring. 

"We  conclude,"  said  the  commission's 
report,  "that  both  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion and  original  cost  must  receive  con- 
sideration in  the  determination  of  final 
value  for  rate-making  purposes.  In  no 
case  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
directed  has  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ruled  as  to  the  specific 
weights  to  be  given  to  these  elements. 

"On  the  contrary,"  it  was  stated,  "its 
decisions  clearly  indicate  that  they  may 
vary  according  to  the  conditions  affect- 
ing different  railroads.  To  base  values 
in  all  cases  upon  an  equal  consideration 


Icing  Docks  and  Station  on  the  Prescotl  A  Northwestern  lt>. 
at   Preseotti  Irkannasi 


of  cost  of  reproduction  and  original 
cost  or  on  any  other  fixed  proportion 
would  be  an  artificial  rule  such  as  was 
condemned  in  the  Minnesota  Rate 
Cases,  supra,  *  *  *  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  formulas,  but  there  must  be  a  rea- 
sonable judgment,  having  its  basis  in  a 
proper  consideration  of  all  relevant 
facts.  The  valuation  of  property  must 
always  be  largely  a  matter  of  judgment 
and  not  of  formula  or  precise  mathe- 
matical computation.'' 


Increased  Capitalization 

The  grand  total  capitalization  of  the 
Class  I  steam  railroads  last  year 
amounted  to  $19,301,352,434,  a  gain  of 
more  than  $472,000,000  as  compared 
with  the  capitalization  of  $18,829,123,712 
in  1929,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission announced  on  April  25.  The 
total  capital  stock  of  the  railroads 
amounted  to  $8,250,000,295.  a  gain  of  al- 
most $178,000,000  compared  with  $8.- 
072,251.548  recorded  for  1929. 

Of  the  total  stock  outstanding  during 
1930,  $6,344,219,071  was  common  stock 
and  $1,905,781,224  was  preferred. 

The  carriers  had  a  funded  debt,  un- 
matured, of  $10,702,748,701  during  the 
past  year  as  compared  with  $10,384,058,- 
096,  or  a  gain  of  $318,690,605.  Other 
long-term  debt  amounted  in  1930  to 
$348,603,438,  making  a  total  long-term 
debt  of  $11,051,352,139. 

Revenues  dropped  by  more  than 
$999,000,000  during  the  year  to  a  total 
of  $5,281,196,875  from  the  total  of  $6.- 
280,983.425  in  1929. 


The  total  expenses  for  maintenance 
amounted   to  $1,724,746,222,   or  a  de- 
crease of  $334,182,081  from  $2,058,928,-  « 
303  for  1929. 

Of  this  total,  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment   cost    the    carriers  $1,019,267,271 
while  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures cost  $705,478,951  during  the  last  1 
j-ear. 

Total  railway  operating  expenses  ag- 
gregated $3,930,940,465,  a  drop  of  more 
than  $576,000,000  compared  with  ex- 
penses of  $4,507t268,407  in  1929. 

Railway  tax  accruals  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $348,584,573,  or  over  $48.- 
000,000  below  $396,771,716  in  1929. 

The  net  railway  operating  income  in 
1930  was  $868,907,367,  or  approximately 
$383,000,000  beneath  the  total  of  $1,251,-  i 
645.813  recorded  the  year  before. 

During   the   past   year  the   Class   I  1 
roads  paid  out  $164,120,405  in  rents  for  I 
leased  railroad  lines,  as  compared  with 
$170,916,087  spent  for  this  purpose  in 
1929. 

The  total  interest  accrued,  including 
interest  on  funded  debt  and  on  unfunded 
debt,  amounted  in  1930  to  $502,673,366. 
as  against  $505,432,601  in  1929. 

In  1930  the  Class  I  carriers  made 
dividend  appropriations  of  income  and 
surplus  for  common  stock  of  $419,355,- 
702,  or  a  gain  of  $11,498,418  compared 
with  $407,857,284  in  1929.  Dividend  ap- 
propriations for  preferred  stock  also 
gained  in  1930  as  compared  with  1929. 
the  respective  totals  being  $86,090,649 
and  $78,443,663,  or  an  increase  of 
$7,646,986. 
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Something  to  Advertise 
Cool  Trains 

The  first  train  entirely  air-conditioned 
and  cooled,  a  new  step  in  railroading, 
was  announced  May  6  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad. 

Beginning  about  May  20,  the  Colum- 
bian, running  between  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  Washington,  will 
have  cooled,  washed,  sootless,  cinderless 
air  circulating  its  entire  length,  even  into 
the  sun  room  of  the  observation  car. 
Single  coaches  have  been  cooled  in  the 
past. 


P.  R.  R.  Fast  Freight 

The  fastest  freight  service  ever  known 
between  Boston  and  Philadelphia  was 
established  April  27  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  The  new  train,  known 
as  the  Speed  Witch,  is  to  run  on  a  regu- 
lar daily  schedule  except  Saturdays.  It 
will  operate  in  both  directions  and  will 
provide  first  morning  delivery  of  mer- 
chandise freight  in  both  cities,  cutting 
approximately  24  hours  off  the  present 
running  time. 

The  new  fast  freight  will  leave  Phila- 
delphia one  minute  after  noon,  arriving 
in  Boston  at  4:15  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. Southbound,  the  Witch  will  leave 
Boston  at  4:20  p.  m.,  arriving  in  Phila- 
delphia at  7  o'clock  the  next  morning. 


Injunction  Suit  in  Grain 
Rate  Case 

Western  railroads  asked  the  United 
States  district  court  at  Chicago,  April 
27,  to  enjoin  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  from  putting  into  effect  on 
June  1  the  downward  revision  of  freight 
rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  or- 
dered July  1,  1930,  as  a  part  of  the 
general  rate  structure  investigation  in- 
stituted pursuant  to  the  Hoch-Smith 
Resolution  of  1925. 

The  rate  revision  ordered  by  the  com- 
mission, effective  June  1,  will  cause  the 
carriers  an  annual  loss  of  approximate- 
ly $20,000,000,  according  to  the  railroad 
estimate,  and  will  "more  than  offset" 
any  increases  resulting  from  the  com- 
mission's revision  of  western  trunk  line 
class  rates. 

During  the  last  year,  it  was  said,  the 
carriers'  earnings  were  less  by  $100,- 
000,000  in  net  operating  income  than 
the  average  for  the  five  years  immedi- 
ately preceding,  and  $234,838,565  below 
the  amount  required  to  equal  the  "fair 
return"  of  5.75  per  cent  on  a  "minimum 
valuation  of  the  property  of  the  car- 
riers." 

Reference  also  was  made  in  the  peti- 
tion to  the  letter  written  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  behalf 
of  all  of  the  executives  of  the  western 
carriers,  urging  the  commission  to  re- 
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open  the  grain  case  for  further  hearing 
and  reconsideration  on  the  ground  that 
the  carriers  were  now  suffering  a  pe- 
riod of  "severe  tribulation."  The  com- 
mission, it  was  said,  ignored  the  letter 


beyond  stating  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  the  schedules  of  the  car- 
riers would  be  prepared  by  June  1,  the 
effective  date  of  the  order,  as  extended 
upon  petition  from  April  1. 


It  was  asserted  that  the  record  upon 
which  the  commission  based  its  find- 
ings in  the  grain  case  is  "stale  and  not 
representative  either  of  present  or  fu- 
ture conditions." 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

CALIFORNIA.— The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  authorized  the 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  to  build  a  7l/i 
mile  cut-off  line  in  the  Long  Beach  dis- 
trict to  cost  $1,944,330.  This  line  will 
make  a  more  direct  route  from  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area  to  the  water- 
front, and  eliminate  tracks  from  Ocean 
avenue  in  the  business  district  of  Long 
Beach. 

— The  Western  Pacific  is  planning  to 
begin  work,  about  July  1,  on  the  line  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Xiles.  With- 
in this  time,  the  Western  Pacific  must 
negotiate  with  the  Southern  Pacific  for 
trackage  rights  over  Dumbarton  Bridge, 
over  San  Francisco  Bay. 
MISSOURI.— The  Wabash  has  let  a 
contract  to  the  Walsh  Construction  Co., 
Indianapolis,  for  about  1,000,000  cu.  yds. 
of  grading  for  a  double  track  line  of 
three  miles,  to  serve  as  the  east  approach 
to  the  bridge  being  built  over  the 
Missouri  River  at  St.  Charles. 
OKLAHOMA. — The  Santa  Fe  has  let  a 
contract  to  the  Sharpe  &  Fellows  Con- 
struction Co.,  Los  Angeles,  for  59  miles 
of  line  between  Felt,  Okla.,  and  Clayton, 
N.  M„  and  between  Mt.  Dora,  N.  M., 
and  Gladstone. 

TEXAS.— The  Fort  Worth  &  Denver 
Northern  has  applied  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to 
build  two  lines  in  Gray  county,  one  of 
seven  and  another  of  3.41  miles. 

— The  Winter  Garden  Belt  has  applied 
for  authority  to  build  a  line  from  Eagle- 
Pass  to  Asherton,  70  miles. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

CANADA.— Hamilton,  Ont.  The  To- 
ronto, Hamilton  &  Buffalo  has  let  a  gen- 
eral contract  for  grade  separation  struc- 
tures here.  The  adjustment  of  the  sew- 
ers, and  the  excavation  and  embankment 
work  have  been  sublet  to  A.  Cope  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  while  the  steel 
bridge  work  has  been  sublet  to  the  Ham- 
ilton Bridge  Co.,  Ltd.  This  elimination 
work  is  part  of  the  company's  general 
improvement  program  at  Hamilton 
which  includes  a  station  with  a  10-story 
head-house  for  office  purposes.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  the  project,  including  land 
acquired,  is  about  $3,750,000. 
ILLINOIS.— Chicago.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania is  receiving  bids  for  the  elevation 


of  the  Englewood  Connecting  Ry.,  2.34 
miles,  connecting  the  Panhandle  and  the 
Fort  Wayne  lines  of  this  company.  This 
project  involves  the  building  of  32  grade 
separation  structures  between  Halsted 
street  and  Hoyne  avenue,  and  on  adjoin- 
ing wye  tracks,  to  cost  about  $3,285,01)0. 

— Decatur.  The  Wabash  is  planning 
to  build  an  underpass  under  its  tracks 
at  North  Main  street,  to  cost  about 
$148,000. 

KANSAS.— Kansas  City.  The  Santa  Fe 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  John  S.  Met- 
calfe Co.,  Chicago,  for  a  4.000.000-bu.  ad- 
dition to  the  grain  elevator  here. 

— The  Rock  Island  has  let  a  contract 
to  the  James  Stewart  Corpn.,  Chicago, 
for  a  1,000,000-bu.  addition  to  its  grain 
elevator  at  Seventh  street  and  Kansas 
avenue. 

KENTUCKY.— Henderson.  The  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  has  let  a  contract  to 
the  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  &  Iron  Co., 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  for  piers  and  abut- 
ments for  a  double-track  bridge  over  the 
Ohio  River  here.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing the  bridge  including  approaches,  and 
the  dismantling  of  the  old  bridge  will 
be  about  $6,500,000. 

MINNESOTA.  —  Minneapolis.  The 

Northern  Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to 
the  Industrial  Contracting  Co..  Minne- 
apolis, for  grade  separation  structures  at 
Twenty-second  avenue,  Lowry  avenue 
and  Washington  street,  to  cost  about 
$250,000. 

NEW  YORK. — New  York  City.  The 

Port  of  New  York  Authority  has  let  a 
contract  to  the  Godwin  Construction 
Co.,  New  York,  for  excavating  and  plac- 
ing of  foundations  for  the  union  inland 
freight  terminal  here  for  railroads  serv- 
ing the  metropolitan  area.  The  Godwin 
Company's  bid,  $855,000.  was  the  lowest 
of  seven  received.  Clearing  of  the  ter- 
minal site  has  been  practically  complet- 
ed and  actual  foundation  work  will  be- 
gin at  once. 

OKLAHOMA.— Boise  City.  The  Santa 
Fe  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Co.,  for  a  200-ton  capacity,  re- 
inforced concrete,  automatic  electric  lo- 
comotive coaling  plant:  a  "Rands"  grav- 
ity sand  plant  with  steam  drying  ar- 
rangements; and  an  "N.  &  W."  type 
electric  cinder  plant  for  immediate  in- 
stallation at  this  point. 
WYOMING.— Cheyenne.  The  Union 
Pacific  has  let  a  contract  to  Ryberg  & 


Sorenson,  Salt  Lake  City,  for  a  yard  of- 
fice and  an  interlocking  tower  here  to 
cost  about  $50,000. 


Locomotives 

April  shipments  of  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  and  affiliated  companies 
amounted  to  $1,433,000,  compared  with 
$5,342,000  in  April  last  year.  For  the 
first  four  months  this  year,  shipments 
were  $7,261,000,  compared  with  $18.- 
154,000  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
Business  booked  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1931  totaled  $6,667,000.  com- 
pared with  $15,511,000  for  the  same 
period  of  1930. 

Reports  of  carriers  filed  with  the 
American  Railway  Association  show 
Class  1  roads  placed  34  new  locomo- 
tives in  service  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1931,  compared  with  189  in  the  same 
period  last  year.  New  locomotives  on 
order  April  1  totaled  86,  compared  with 
442  on  the  same  date  last  year. 

Locomotives  needing  classified  repairs 
April  1  numbered  5,967,  or  10.9  per 
cent  of  those  on  line,  a  decrease  of  22 
under  March  15,  when  there  were  5,989 
or  10.9  per  cent. 

There  were  9,781  serviceable  locomo- 
tives in  storage  April  1  compared  with 
9,621  March  15.  These  figures  do  not 
include  locomotives  leased  or  otherwise 
acquired. 

Inquiries  reported  since  the  April  is- 
sue of  Transportation  include  the  Bur- 
lington, one  gas-electric  locomotive.  The 
Delaware  &  Hudson  contemplates  pur- 
chasing one  4-8-0  type  locomotive;  the 
Ticntsin-Pukow,  Pukow,  China,  is  in- 
quiring for  eight  4-6-2  type  locomotives, 
and  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western, 
four  locomotive  tenders.  The  Burling- 
ton has  ordered  three  rail  cranes  from 
American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  and  the 
Union  Pacific,  20  locomotive  tenders 
from  Baldwin.  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  recently  modernized  60  locomo- 
tives and  are  planning  to  modernize  32 
Class  G-39  engines  (mostly  coal  burn- 
ers), by  installing  superheaters,  fire- 
boxes with  thermic  syphons,  valve  mech- 
anism, etc.;  work  to  start  immediately. 


Freight  Cars 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1031. 
3.855  new  freight  cars  were  placed  in 
service  on  Class  1  roads,  compared  with 
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24.798  for  the  same  period  of  1930,  the 
A.R.A.  reports.  Of  the  new  freight  cars 
installed,  1,669  were  box,  1,884  coal,  131 
flats,  170  refrigerators  and  one  miscel- 
laneous car. 

The  railroads  had  7,516  freight  cars 
on  order  April  1,  compared  with  37,117 
that  day  last  year.  On  the  same  date 
there  were  162,117  freight  cars  in  need 
of  repairs  or  7.3  per  cent  of  number  on 
line,  an  increase  of  2,455  over  March  15, 
when  there  were  159,662  or  7.2  per  cent. 

Freight  cars  in  need  of  heavy  repairs 
on  April  1  totaled  112.899  or  5.1  per 
cent,  an  increase  of  2,199  cars  over 
March  15.  Freight  cars  in  need  of  light 
repairs  totaled  49,218  or  2.2  per  cent, 
an  increase  of  256  compared  with  March 
15. 

There  were  622,278  surplus  freight 
cars  in  good  repair  and  immediately 
available  for  service  April  15.  This  was 
a  decrease  of  6,426  cars  compared  with 
April  8,  when  there  were  628,704. 

Surplus  coal  cars  totaled  257,472  April 
15,  a  decrease  of  2,021  within  a  week, 
while  surplus  box  cars  totaled  295,474,  a 
decrease  of  3,701  for  the  same  period. 
Reports  show  30,414  surplus  stock  cars, 
a  decrease  of  817  below  April  8,  while 
surplus  refrigerators  totaled  15,107,  an 
increase  of  441  for  the  same  period. 


The  Milwaukee  Road  is  inquiring  for 
four  air  dump  cars,  and  the  Morton 
Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  for  from  five  to  ten 
gondola  cars  of  50  tons  capacity.  Or- 
ders placed  include:  Amtorg  Trading 
Co.,  60  air  dump  cars  from  Magor  Car 
Co.;  Canadian  Pacific,  three  ballast 
spreaders  from  O.  F.  Jordan  &  Co.; 
Delaware  &  Hudson  is  building  100  cars 
and  rebuilding  350  cars  in  its  own 
shops;  Erie,  1  rolling  trunnion  type  two- 
way  automatic  dump  car,  30  yards  ca- 
pacity, from  Koppcl  Industrial  Car  & 
Equipment  Co.;  Great  Northern,  500 
hopper  cars,  50  tons  capacity,  from 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.;  General  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  15  new  steel  rubber  lined  tanks, 
4,000  gal.  capacity,  to  be  installed  on 
existing  underframes  and  trucks  for  use 
in  hauling  muriatic  acid;  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  100  fiat  cars  from  General 
American  Car  Co.;  Milwaukee  Road, 
four  air  dump  cars  from  Western 
Wheeled  Scraper  Co.;  Thunder  Bay 
Quarries  Co.  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.),  six  25 
cu.  yds.  capacity  two-way  air  dump  cars 
from  Koppel  Industrial  Car  &  Equip- 
ment Co.;  Union  Tank  Car  Co.,  15  in- 
sulated tank  cars,  11,000  gal.  capacity, 
from  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 


Passenger  Cars 

The  Canadian  National  has  ordered 
three  cafe  parlor  cars  and  two  sleeping 
cars  from  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.;  Kansas  City  Southern,  four  bag- 
gage-mail cars  from  Pullman  Car  & 
Mfg.  Co.;  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
four  gas-electric  motors  to  be  equipped 
with  Electro-Motive  power  plants,  from 
St.  Louis  Car  Co. 


Buses 

More  orders  were  received  by  the 
Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.  in  March 
than  in  any  other  month  except  one  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  months,  according  to 
Henry  Korhn,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  sales.  March  sales  increased  50  per 
cent  over  February,  and  April  showed 
a  further  gain. 

Pacific  Greyhound  Lines  Co.  placed 
orders  for  18  motor  coaches  to  be  de- 
livered early  this  summer  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000.  Six  coaches  will  be  the  53- 
passenger  duplex  type,  six  the  45-pas- 
senger  coaches,  and  the  remaining  six 
40-passenger  coaches. 

Orders  for  the  duplex  coaches  were 
placed  with  the  Pickwick  Motor  Coacli 
Works  of  Inglewood,  Calif.,  and  the 
other  12  with  the  general  Motors  Corpn. 


A  NEW  ERA 


in  passenger  car  equipment  is  definitely  indi- 
cated by  continued  specification  and  purchases 
of  accessories  designed  to  create  a  more  favor- 
able impression  upon  passengers. 

OF  ALL  IMPROVEMENTS  CONTRIBUT- 
ING TO  RIDING  COMFORTON  MODERN 
TRAINS,  HALE  &  KILBURN  ROTATING 
AND  RECLINING  CHAIRS  ARE  MOST 
CONSPICUOUS. 

Ask  us  for  complete  information  about  this  equipment. 


HALE  &  KILBURN  SEATS 

A  better  seat  for  every  type  of  modern   transportation  service " 

HALE  &  KILBURN  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Works,  1800  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
SALES  OFFICES 

Hale  &  Kilburn  Co.,  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago  ...  E.  A.  Thornwell,  Candler  Bid*.,  Atlanta 

H.  M.  Euler,  53  First  St.,  Portland,  Ore.  W.  L.  Jeffenes,  Jr.,  Mutual  Bldg.,  Richmond 

Frank  M.  Bodler,  903  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  W.    D.    Jenkins,    Praetorian    Bldg.,    Dallas,  Texas 
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Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

The  Burlington  announces  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  operating  department: 
Effective  May  1,  the  Illinois,  Iowa. 
Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  dis- 
tricts are  abolished,  and  the  following 
districts  created:  eastern  district,  head- 
quarters at  tialcsburg,  consisting  of  the 
Chicago,  Aurora,  Galesburg,  La  Crosse 
and  Bcardstown  divisions;  central  dis- 
trict, headquarters  at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
consisting  of  the  Ottumwa,  Creston. 
Centerville,  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
divisions  and  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
terminals;  western  district,  headquarters 
at  Lincoln,  consisting  of  the  Omaha. 
Lincoln.  Wymore.  McCook,  Alliance. 
Sterling.  Casper  and  Sheridan  divisions. 
C.  D.  Peckenpaugh  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  eastern 
district.  J.  D.  Farrington,  general  super- 
intendent of  the  central  district,  F.  G. 
Curley,  general  superintendent  of  tin- 
western  district.  L.  B.  Lyman  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  general  manager, 
lines  west,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha. 
W.  A.  Card  has  been  appointed  assistani 
to  the  general  manager  at  Chicago.  F. 
E.  French  lias  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  at  Ottumwa. 

Guy  Edmund  Stanley  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  assistant  of  the  Union 
Pacific  with  headquarters  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Mr.  Stanley  was  formerly 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Woods  Brothers  Industrial  Corpn..  Kan- 
sas City. 

William  J.  Fripp,  assistant  vice  presi 
dent  of  the  N'ew  York  Central  has  been 
appointed   vice   president,   lines  Buffalo 
and  east,  with  headquarters  as  before  in 
New  York. 

Scott  M.  Rogers,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operation  of  the  Klgin,  Joliet 
it  Eastern,  has  been  elected  president 
succeeding  A.  F.  Banks,  retired, 

A.  D.  McDonald,  president  of  the 
Southern  l'acific  Lines  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  H.  M.  Lull,  executive  vice 
president.  H.  B.  Johnson,  controller.  G. 
R.  Cottingham,  auditor,  and  O.  M.  Long- 
necker,  treasurer,  have  been  elected  to 
similar  positions  on  the  (iult  i\-  West 
Texas.  G.  B.  Goodloe,  superintendent 
of  the  Hudson  division  at  San  Antonio, 
has  been  elected  vice  president  and  as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer  of  the  Gulf 
\  West  Texas.  K.  C.  Marshall,  superin- 
tendent of  the  terminals  division  of  the 
Southern  l'acific  Lines  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  terminals  of  the  Beau- 
mont division  with  headquarters  at 
Houston.     The    terminals   division  has 


been  abolished,  and  included  in  the 
Beaumont  division  of  which  H.  J. 
Micksch  is  superintendent.  T.  M.  Spence, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  terminals 
division,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Beaumont  divi- 
sion. The  Southern  Pacific  announces 
that  the  Stockton  division  has  been  com- 


bitted  with  the  western  division.  G.  E. 
Gaylord  has  been  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  western  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Oakland  I 'ier  and  Stockton, 
succeeding  T.  F.  Rowlands,  retired  after 
more  than  42  years'  service. 

R.  S.  Black,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Canadian  division  of  the  Pere 
Marquette,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  that  division  with  headquar- 
ters at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.  J.  A.  Ander- 
son, superintendent  of  the  Port  Huron- 
Grand  Rapids  division,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Saginaw,  has  retired  at  his  own 
request.  D.  J.  Swope,  superintendent  of 
the  Detroit-Canadian  division,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Detroit- 
Grand  Rapids  division  with  headquar- 
ters at  Detroit. 

Carl  Schiller,  supervising  instructor 
in  the  dining  car  department  commis- 
sary of  the  Pennsylvania  at  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  general  supervisor  of  service 
in  the  dining  car  department  of  the 
system. 

H.  J.  Roth,  superintendent  of  the  In- 
diana division  of  the  Illinois  Central,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Wisconsin  di- 
vision   with    headquarters    at  Freeport. 


111.,  succeeding  J.  B.  Hamilton,  apt] 
pointed  superintendent  of  freight  service, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr. 
Hamilton  succeeds  R.  W.  Watts,  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  on  the  Chicago 
terminal  division.  The  Indiana  divi- 
sion has  been  abolished  and  the  line  be- 
tween Peoria,  111.,  and  Evansville,  Ind„ 
has  been  included  in  the  Springfield  di- 
vision. The  line  between  Effingham] 
III.,  and  Indianapolis,  has  been  included 
in  the  Illinois  division. 


Financial  &  Legal 

Sir  Henry  Thornton,  chairman  and 
president  of  the  Canadian  National,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Edmund 
Deschenes  as  manager  and  controller  in 
charge  of  operation  of  the  Central  Ver- 
mont, with  headquarters  at  St.  Albans. 
For  four  years  Mr.  Deschenes  was  a 
member  of  the  disbursement  committee 
of  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  As- 
sociation, and  later  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  advocate  the  railway  budget  sys- 
tem now  in  general  use  on  many  rail- 
ways. 

Judge  W.  Redmond  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Central  Vermont.  George 
A.  Gaston  has  resigned  as  vice  president 
but  remains  a  director  of  the  company 

F.  L.  Koontz,  after  31  years'  service 
with  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  and 
since  1913  its  secretary  and  treasurer, 
retired  May  1.  Edward  Beecroft  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Koontz,  and  W.  P.  Braker  has 
been  elected  assistant  secretary  and  as- 
sistant treasurer,  effective  May  1. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 
L.  E.  McKeand  was  elected  controller, 
D.  S.  Huggins,  treasurer,  and  Elmer 
Tarkington,  assistant  treasurer. 

Norman  S.  Buckingham,  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  New  Haven  Lines, 
has  been  elected  general  counsel. 

J.  M.  Chaney,  valuation  attorney  of 
tin  Missouri  l'acific.  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  solicitor,  with  head- 
quarters as  before,  at  St.  Louis. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

H.  J.  Vance,  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  Illinois  Valley,  with  head- 
quarters at  <  iranite  City,  111.,  has  been 
appointed  chief  purchasing  officer  of  the 
Illinois  Terminal  System  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago. 

The  Southern  Pacific  announces  the 
appointment  of  C.  S.  Jones  as  division 
storekeeper.  Shasta  division,  with  head- 
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quarters  at  Dunsmuir,  Calif.,  succeed- 
ing C.  J.  Pearce.  Mr.  Pearce  has  been 
appointed  division  storekeeper,  western 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Oakland 
Pier,  succeeding  W.  I.  Short,  assigned 
to  other  duties. 

J.  C.  Glenn  has  been  appointed  divi- 
sion storekeeper  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Xew  York  &  Long 
Branch,  with  headquarters  at  Elizabeth- 
port,  X.  J.,  succeeding  C.  A.  Marshall, 
resigned. 

J.  E.  Wenzel,  storekeeper  of  the  Ft. 
Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  Southern  has  been 
appointed  purchasing  agent,  with  head- 
quarters as  before  at  Boone,  Iowa. 


Traffic 

W.  S.  Merchant,  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  Frisco  Lines,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  traffic  mana- 
ger with  supervision  over  freight  and 
passenger  solicitation.  The  position  of 
passenger  traffic  manager  has  been  abol- 
ished. Mr.  Merchant  started  work  with 
the  Frisco  Lines  in  1909  as  traveling 
passenger  agent  out  of  the  New  York 
office. 

Jesse  P.  Patterson,  freight  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Central,  has  been 
appointed  traffic  manager  in  charge  of 
freight  traffic  on  the  lines  west  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  Clearfield,  Pa.,  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  Chicago. 


G.  G.  Early,  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Wabash  with  headquar- 
ters at  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed 
freight  traffic  manager,  in  charge  of  the 
rate  department. 

C.  E.  Muller  lias  been  appointed 
freight  traffic  manager  of  solicitation  and 
service  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with 
headquarters  at  Norfolk,  succeeding  B. 

C.  Prince,  deceased.  Mr.  Muller  was 
formerly  industrial  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Carl  F.  Rank,  manager  of  mail  and  ex- 
press traffic  of  the  Milwaukee  Lines,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  mail,  ex- 
press, baggage  and  milk  department  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  Chicago. 

E.  N.  Aiken,  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Southern,  with  headquarters  at 
Atlanta,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
passenger  traffic  manager.  V.  L.  Estes 
has  been  appointed  general  passenger 
agent  at  Jacksonville;  E.  E.  Barry  and 
E.  G.  Irwin  have  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  passenger  agents  at  Atlanta; 
R.  H.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant passenger  agent  at  Washington, 

D.  C;  J.  T.  Hellman  has  been  appointed 
district  passenger  agent  at  Philadelphia. 

R.  R.  Farmer,  vice  president  of  the 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  &  Texas,  with  head- 
quarters at  Greenville,  Tex.,  has  been 
appointed  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  also. 


Convenience 


The  oveT-night  ot  week-end 
guest  at  the  William  Penn 
findi  himself  Tight  in  themidit 
of  everything  .  .  .  theatres, 
banks,  shops,  offices — just 
a  step  to  anywhere. 


HOTEL 

William  Perm 


PITTSBURGH 
1600  Rooms 
1600  Baths 


ASK  any  engi- 
neer, whose  loco- 
motive is  not  hav- 
ing combustion 
trouble,  what  kind 
of  arch  brick  is  in 
the  firebox. 


Nine  out  of  ten  times  his  answer  will  be 


f]C0i\0MjT 

THEY  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  OF  PERFECT  COMBUSTION 
Let  our  Service  Engineers  Show  You  Why. 

ECONOMY  ARCH  COMPANY 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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J.  S.  Sikora  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  freight  agent  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

J.  W.  Klein,  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Midland  Valley,  the  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa &  Gulf  and  the  Oklahoma  City- 
Ada-Atoka,  with  headquarters  at  Tulsa, 
has  been  appointed  freight  traffic  mana- 
ger in  charge  of  solicitation  with  head- 
quarters at  Tulsa  and  Muskogee. 

W.  A.  Olliff  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Georgia  Southwestern  &  Gulf  with  head- 
quarters at  Albany,  Ga.,  succeeding  W. 
M.  Carr,  general  agent,  traffic,  deceased. 


Mechanical 

J.  Horrigan,  after  nearly  37  years'  con- 
tinuous service  with  the  Elgin,  Joliet  & 
Eastern,  and  since  June  1,  1899,  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  retired  May  1. 
J.  C.  Shreeve  succeeds  Mr.  Horrigan. 

John  A.  Turtle,  master  mechanic  on 
the  Union  Pacific  at  Denver,  retired 
from  active  service,  April  1,  after  more 
than  50  years'  service  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  that  road. 


Civil 

O.  V.  Derr,  general  office  engineer  of 
the  Erie,  has  been  appointed  valuation 
engineer,  succeeding  Charles  H.  Moore. 
Henry  J.  Stroebel,  assistant  engineer  in 
charge  of  order  No.  3  section,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  valuation  engineer. 
Both  will  have  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

C.  P.  Kahler,  electrical  engineer  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  with  headquarters  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  has  been  appointed  elec- 
trical engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Sys- 
tem with  headquarters  at  Omaha. 

F.  W.  Armistead,  division  engineer  of 
the  Indiana  division  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral at  Mattoon.  111.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Springfield  division  at  Clin- 
ton, 111.,  following  the  absorption  of  the 
former  division  by  the  Illinois  &  Spring- 
field divisions.  Mr.  Armistead  succeeds 
H.  C.  Hayes,  appointed  assistant  engi- 
neer at  Champaign,  111. 


Obituary 

Albert  Stone,  a  railroad  man  for  80 
years,  died  at  his  home  in  Crestwood, 
Yonkers,  New  York,  April  22,  aged  95. 
Mr.  Stone  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  auditor  of  passenger  accounts  of  the 
New  York  Central.  He  was  born  in 
Manhattan,  October  8,  1835.  When  he 
was  13  years  old  he  was  run  over  by  a 
horsecar  of  the  old  New  York  &  Har- 
lem Railroad  and  lost  a  leg.  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  see  Robert  Schuyler, 
president  of  the  road,  who  gave  him  a 
job  as  general  utility  man  in  the  Twenty- 
sixth  street  station.     Later  he  entered 


the  statistical  department  of  the  audi- 
tor of  passenger  accounts,  in  which  he 
continued  until  he  died.  He  developed 
and  perfected  the  ticket  system  of  the 
Harlem  Railroad,  later  absorbed  by  the 
New  York  Central.  In  1925  officials  of 
the  New  York  Central  gave  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  his  75th  anniversary  in  the 
business,  and  Patrick  1'"..  Crowley,  presi- 
dent of  the  road,  gave  him  a  purse  of 
$350  and  a  scroll  extolling  his  service. 
Mr.  Stone  might  have  been  retired  on 
pension  at  the  age  of  70,  but  he  wished 
to  remain  in  active  service.  He  had 
been  doing  his  work  at  home  for  the 
past  two  years. 

Joseph  R.  Ellicott,  for  many  years  an 
official  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Ormond  Reach, 
Fla.,  April  16,  aged  73.  Mr.  Ellicott  was 
president  of  the  American  Electric  Rail- 
way Assn.  for  several  years. 

W.  W.  Neale,  traveling  engineer  for 
the  American  Arch  Co.,  died  at  Balti- 
more, April  23.  Mr.  Xeale  was  in  t In- 
service  of  the  American  Arch  Co.  for 
the  past  18  years.  He  was  formerly  in 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  Balti- 
more  &  Ohio. 

Frederick  V.  Green,  formerly  vice 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Lab- 
oratory, died  in  New  York,  April  16. 

F.  A.  Estep,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  R.  D.  Xuttall  Company, 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  April  12. 
aged  82.  The  Westinphouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.  acquired  the  R.  D.  Nuttall 
Company  in  1896,  and  in  1928  it  was 
merged  with  the  parent  company  and 
became  the  Nuttall  works  of  the  West- 
inghouse Company.  Mr.  Estep  retired 
in  1928. 

J.  A.  Morris,  district  manager  of  the 
car  service  division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  at  Cincinnati,  died 
in  that  city,  April  0.  Mr.  Morris  for- 
merly was  superintendent  of  terminals  of 
the  Big  Four  at  Cincinnati,  and  bad 
been  president  of  the  Cincinnati  divi- 
sion of  the  American  Association  of 
Railroad  Superintendents. 

John  F.  McNally,  assistant  division 
superintendent  on  the  eastern  lines  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  with  headquarters  at  Emporia, 
died  April  8,  aged  69.  Mr.  McNally 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Santa 
Fe  for  53  years. 

Charles  T.  Schwartz,  former  attorney 
for  the  Rock  Island  Lines  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  died  April  16.  aged 
67. 

Benjamin  I.  Spock,  general  counsel 
for  the  New  Haven  Lines,  died  in  Ber- 
muda.  April  21,  aged  58. 

Henry  A.  Gray,  retired  controller  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Paul,  died  at  Lake  Bluff,  111.,  April 
20,  aged  79.  Mr.  Gray  had  been  in 
railway  service  for  48  years. 


John  Van  Buskirk,  formerly  mechan- 
ical engineer  of  the  New  York  Central, 
died  in  New  York,  April  10. 

William  J.  Moffatt,  assistant  general 
passenger  agent,  central  region  of  the 
Canadian  National,  died  in  Toronto, 
April  10. 

Ralph  W.  Quackenbush,  agricultural 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  lines 
east  of  Buffalo,  died  at  Park  Ridge,  N. 
J..  April  9. 

George  E.  Van  Hagen,  Jr..  assistant: 
to  the  president  of  the  Standard  Forg- 
ings  Co.,  Chicago,  died  at  Miami,  Fla., 
April  11. 

Joseph  B.  Terbell,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  & 
Foundry  Co.,  died  at  New  York,  April 
15,  aged  68. 

Edward  J.  Summers,  fuel  supervisor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Lines,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  died  April  15. 

George  Cottingham,  division  engineer 
of  the  Illinois  division  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  died  at  Oelwein,  Iowa, 
April  19. 

F.  M.  Baumgardner,  former  master 
mechanic  on  the  Illinois  Central,  died  at 
his  home  in  Detroit,  April  16. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

P.  B.  Bird,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Bird-Archer  Company,  New 
York,  has  been  elected  president  also, 
succeeding  L.  F.  Wilson,  president  and 
general  manager,  who  retired  April  1. 
After  a  brief  leave  of  absence,  Mr.  Wil- 
son will  assume  duties  having  to  do  with 
the  locomotive  water  conditioner  and 
other  mechanical  equipment  developed 
in  the  service  of  the  company.  J.  E. 
O'Brien  has  been  elected  vice  president 
and  general  manager  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago.  Frank  K.  Tutt  has  been 
elected  vice  president  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago.  H.  C.  Harrigan,  vice  presi- 
dent, will  resume  his  duties  in  the  rail- 
road department  in  the  Fast,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York.  The  southwest- 
ern territory  will  be  handled  by  J.  E. 
O'Brien  and  F.  K.  Tutt  from  the  Chi- 
cago office,  122  So.  Michigan  boulevard. 

The  Armco  Railroad  Sales  Co.  has 
opened  a  district  sales  office  at  1120 
Midland  Bank  lildg..  Cleveland,  with 
W.  N.  Crout  a>  district  sales  representa- 
tive The  Ingot  Iron  Railway  Products 
Co.  which  handles  the  sales  of  corru- 
gated metal  culverts,  spiral  welded  pipe 
and  metal  cribbing  to  the  railroads  for 
the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  has 
opened  an  office  in  the  same  building 
with  J.  M.  Harrod  as  district  sales  man- 
ager. 

Alco  Products,  Inc.,  a  division  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.  has  opened  a 
district  sales  and  construction  office  at 
1203  Philtower  Bldg.,  Tulsa.  M.  A. 
Hayes    is    general    superintendent  in 
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charge  of  construction,  T.  B.  Leech,  sales  engineer.  A 
similar  office  has  been  opened  in  the  Esperson  Bldg.,  Hous- 
ton, with  R.  H.  Brinton  in  charge. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  announces  the  following 
changes  in  personnel:  C.  F.  Wiley,  assistant  manager,  elec- 
tric wire  and  rope  department  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  this  department  succeeding  C.  C. 
Knight,  deceased.  John  May,  assistant  manager  sales,  elec- 
tric wire  and  rope,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
manager,  sales,  electric  wire,  rope  and  specialties.  A.  H. 
Mowry  succeeds  Mr.  May.  H.  D.  Sharp,  manager,  sales 
electric  wire  and  rope,  Boston,  has  been  transferred  to 
Worcester. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  purchased  the  busi- 
ness and  smelting  plant  of  the  Edgar  Zinc  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

The  Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
appointed  M.  C.  Suerken,  sales  representative  in  the  New 
York  office.  Robert  M.  Fitzgerald  has  been  appointed  sales 
representatives  in  the  Philadelphia  office. 

J.  B.  Bartholomew,  formerly  western  manager  of  sales 
engineers  in  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
has  been  appointed  contract  manager  for  the  McClintic- 
Marshall  Corpn.,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Harry  W.  Petty,  formerly  Cleveland  district  sales  mana- 
ger of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  has  been  appointed 
representative  of  the  Union  Steel  Castings  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  R.  Vanneman,  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York 
state  public  service  commission,  has  resigned  to  become 
president  of  Charles  R.  Vanneman,  Inc.,  with  headquarters 
in  the  State  Bank  Bldg.,  Albany.  The  company  was 
formed  for  the  general  practice  of  engineering,  particularly 
affecting  public  utilities.  Newell  L.  Nussbaumer  is  vice 
president  and  Ray  P.  Diehl,  treasurer. 

R.  E.  J.  Summers  has  resigned  as  vice  president  and  con- 
tract manager  of  the  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.,  to  become  presi- 
dent of  Summers  Engineers  &  Constructors,  Inc.,  with  of- 
fices in  the  Terminal  Tower  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  and  in  the 
Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York.  Charles  H.  Fowler  is  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  office. 

The  Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  has  ap- 
pointed F.  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  offices  at  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto,  agents  for  eastern  Canada  to  handle 
the  company's  line  of  locomotive  cranes,  excavators,  pile 
drivers  and  tractor  dump  wagons. 

The  Bucyrus-Erie  Co.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  taken 
over  the  manufacture  and  sales  of  the  Loadmaster,  a  full- 
revolving  boom  crane  formerly  marketed  by  Frederic  H. 
Poor,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Edwin  T.  Hall,  representative  of  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  has  been  appointed  mana- 
ger succeeding  George  H.  Richey,  deceased. 

William  L.  Hartley  has  been  appointed  district  sales 
manager  of  the  Link-Belt  Company  in  charge  of  the  De- 
troit territory,  with  headquarters  at  5938  Linsdale  avenue, 
Detroit.  Mr.  Hartley  formerly  was  in  charge  of  the  foundry 
sales  division. 

William  T.  Kilborn,  formerly  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  sales  of  the  Graham  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Hammond 
Bolt  &  Nut  Corpn.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

A.  C.  Motherwell,  formerly  in  charge  of  forging  plants 
of  the  General  Motors  Corpn.,  at  Detroit  and  Flint,  has  been 
appointed  representative  of  the  Standard  Forgings  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Harnischfeger  Sales  Corpn.  has  moved  its  New  York 
office  from  the  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.  to  the  Empire  State 
Bldg. 

J.  H.  Morris  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Inland  Steel 


An  atmosphere  of  quiet  dignity 
pervades  the  Hotel  Lexington. 
Here  one  lives  luxuriously  yet  at 
rates  that  promote  real  economy. 
Its  convenient  locality,  perfect 
cuisine  and  excellent  appoint- 
ments  meet  your  every  demand. 

For  One  Person 
$350  .  $4  _  $5  _  $5 

For  Two  Persons 

Only  $1.00  Additional,  Any  Room. 

Each  with  private  bath  (tub  and  shower) 
circulating  ice  water,  mirrored  doors 

HOTEL 

LEXINGTON 

LEXINGTON  AVENUE  AT  48th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frank  Gregson,  Manager        J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  President 
Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation 
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Company,  succeeding  W.  D.  Truesdale,  who  has  served  as 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Truesdale  remains  treasurer. 
All  other  officers  of  the  company  were  re-elected. 

Floyd  K.  Mays,  vice  president  of  the  Bradford  Corpor- 
ation, New  York,  has  been  elected  president,  succeeding 
Horace  Parker,  resigned. 

William  A.  Callison,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  a  sales  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  and  the  Rail- 
way Steel  Spring  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

George  W.  H.  Allen  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  succeeding  Frederick  H.  Stev- 
ens, deceased. 

Harold  H.  Perry,  vice  president  and  a  director  of  the 
Industrial  Brownhoist  Corpn.,  Cleveland,  has  resigned. 

The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  has  moved  its  New  York  office 
from  55  Rroad  street  to  80  Rroad  street. 
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I  ndis- 
pensable 

...in  the  most  liberal  sense  of 
the  word... to  Commerce  and 
Prosperity.. .are  the  Railroads... 
And  indispensable,  too,  are 
the  leading  Railways  of  the 
United  States... well  managed 
and  fully  fin  anced...to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  commercially 
prosperous  Nation.    *     *  * 
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Steel  Car  Forge  Co  

Superheater  Co.,  The   


Hale  &  Kilburn  Co  45 

Hey wood-Wakefield  Co  

Hotel   I^exington   49 

Hotel  William  Penn   47 


Tuco  Products  Corpn. 
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Union  Pacific  System   38-39 

I'nited  Engineers  &  Construction, 
Inc  51 


Johns-Manville  Corpn   Valve  Pilot  Corpn  

Jordan  Co.,  O.  F  50    Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Inc. 


Lexington   Hotel   49    Western  Pacific  Railroad.  The 


Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc. 
Locomotive  Firebox  Co  


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co... 
Wiliam  Penn  Hotel   47 


CAST  STEEL  WINGS 


TELESCOPIC  BRACES 


JORDAN  TYPE  "A" 
COMPOSITE  SPREADER-DITCHERS 

Are  Universal  Material  Handling  Machines. 

They  will  handle  all  materials  within  24  feet 
of  center  of  track  and  are  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  motive  power. 

They  can  be  used  as  Ditcher — Spreader — Snow 
Plow — Ballast  Shaper — Ballast  Plow — Roadbed 
Shaper. 

For  Any  Special  Roadbed  Problem  or 
For  Further  Information  Address 

O.  F.  JORDAN  CO. 

WALTER  J.  RILEY,  President 
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Pioneering  W  Johns- 
Manville  lias  contributed 
many  improvements  since 
the  Discomfort  Age. 


THE  crude  wooden  cars  of 
1871  did  not  evolve  easily 
into  1931  steel  cars.  Thou- 
-M  sands  of  hours  of  unremit- 
ting experiment — research — hard  work 
— were  spent  on  each  progressive  step. 
Keen,  able  engineers  and  railroad  men 
gave  their  best  thought  to  each  succes- 
sive problem.  And  among  the  hundreds 
of  features  that  have  transformed  these 
ancient  cars  into  modern  cars  will  be 
found  many  contributions  to  comfort, 
safety  and  economy  pioneered  by 


Johns-Manville  in  its  more  than  70  years 
of  "working  for  the  railroads." 

Walk  into  any  railroad  terminal,  shop, 
roundhouse,  train  yard — within  touch  of 
your  hand,  under  your  very  feet  even, 
you  will  find  from  one  to  a  dozen  ma- 
terials by  Johns-Manville. 

Packings,  refractory  cements,  insula- 
tions, lagging,  flooring,  roofing — no  end 
of  special  railroad  products  owe  their 
origin  to  the  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  and  initiative  of  J-M  engineers.  And 


A  dc  luxe  day  coach  of  1871.  Outstanding  features 
were  patented  ventilators  that  attempted  to  clean 
the  air  by  passing  it  over  water  and  through  a 
screen — mirrors  between  windows — a  patented 
coupling  that  was  supposed  to  help  keep  the  car 
from  jumping  the  tracks.  Built  by  the  Chicago  ft) 
Alton  Railroad  Co..  Bloomington,  111.,  for  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 


Quiet,  comfortable,  safe — modern  cars  are  as 
luxurious  as  the  best  appointed  hotels.  And  behind 
their  rich  appointments  are  many  J-M  products — 
car  body  insulation — noise-absorbing  materials — 
resilient  flooring.  Cars  acoustically  treated  by  J-M 
in  St.  Louis  recently  proved  in  road  test  to  be  67% 
more  quiet  than  similar  cars  not  treated. 


^WUI'J  A*   mi  M»  ml"  

each  has  contributed  its  share  towards 
lowering  costs — reducing  waste — im- 
proving service  for  railroads. 

The  Johns-Manville  engineer  knows 
railroading — he  knows  transportation 
problems — and  you  will  always  find  him 
ready  to  cooperate  on  any  engineering 
problem  within  the  wide  scope  of  J-M 
knowledge  and  experience.  Address 
Johns-Manville,  292  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 


-Johns  -Manville 


ervice 
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Picture  on  the  Cover,  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

Cotton  from  a  warehouse  a!  a  Brooklyn  pier  being  weighed  and  put 
aboard  a  barge  for  export.     Same  old  methods. 

A  War  for  Freight,  Harold  Fitz  Gerald 

San  Francisco  Bay  seems   to  have   been   chosen  for  a  strategic 
struggle  of  traffic  chiefs.     A  new  waterfront  is 
being  constructed. 

Now,  Just  Look  at  the  Panhandle!  H.  C.  U  pshaiv 

More  railroad  has  been  built  in  that  region  since  1920  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  nation  combined,  this  writer  says. 

A.  C.  L.,  Meaning  Accidents  Cut  Low,  Robert,  Scott 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  makes  a  fine  record  in  safety  work,  but 
other  lines  show  remarkable  results  also  from 
cooperative  effort. 

The  Locomotive  Tells  the  Story,  V .  Z.  Caracristi 

The  second  instalment  of  the  intervieiv  detailing  the  life  history  of  a 
great  motive  power  plant.     Continued  from  May. 

Where  Every  Day  is  Wash  Day,  Ralph  P.  Dillon 

Telling  how  the  Union  Pacific  forces  care  for  equipment  in  the  Los 
Angeles  coach  yards  at  Belvedere  Gardens  every  day. 


Editorial  Comment, 
Little  Stories  of  Big  Men, 

The  News  of  the  Month. 
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Division  V  to  Meet 

The  urge  toward  economy  i;  en- 
countered everywhere  in  the 
railroad  business.  Especially 
has  it  caused  a  general  house-clean- 
ing in  the  matter  of  organization 
meetings;  and  highly  commendable 
it  is,  too,  for  if  ever  a  nation  and 
its  industries  were  over-organized  it 
is  this  blessed  nation  of  ours.  A 
business  friend  made  a  list  a  few 
days  ago  showing  that  if  he  at- 
tended all  the  meetings  of  organiza- 
tions which  he  had,  virtually,  been 
compelled  to  join,  he  would  be  at 
a  different  luncheon  nearly  every 
day,  a  meeting  every  night,  and 
would  still  be  short  three  nights  to 
fill  the  entire  schedule. 

In  1931  about  all  the  important 
conventions  usually  held  became 
brief  business  meetings  lasting  only 
a  day  or  two,  minus  the  usual  ex- 
hibitions. Committee  reports,  al- 
ways printed  in  advance,  were  dis- 
tributed to  members  by  mail.  That 
was  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
money. 

The  desire  to  save  time  is  ap- 
parent ifl  the  calendar  of  Division  V, 
Mechanical,  A.R.A.,  announcing  the 
twelfth  yearly  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Chicago,  June  23-25.  "The  meet- 
ings will  be  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the 
Congress  Hotel,"  says  the  circular. 
"While  the  announcement  said  meet- 
ings would  be  held  June  23,  24,  and 
25,  this  calendar  is  prepared  on  the 
assumption  that  the  business  can  be 
transacted  in  two  days.  If  this 
should  be  impossible  the  meeting 
will  continue  June  25." 
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AN  OPERATING  PROBLEM... 

^     ^  ^  ■  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  desired  a  single 

^  _  •  motive  power  unit  capable  of  handling  unbroken  trains 

between  Russell,  Ky.  and  Toledo,  Ohio  (326  miles)  with- 
out reducing  tonnage. 

■  The  existing  Mallets  were  inadequate. 

■  The  Lima  2-10-4  Super-Power  Locomotives  solved  this 
problem  by  providing  a  unit  with  the  same  starting 
power  as  the  Mallet,  but  having  8%  more  sustained 
power  at  30  M.P.H.,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  make 
the  continuous  run. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS  •  incorporated  •  LIMA  •  OHIO 


The  Traditions  of  Sixty  or  Seventy  Years  Just  Naturally  Directed  All  Sea  Traffic  to  This 
Water  Front  of  San  Francisco.     IVow  a  Change  Seems  Coming  Into  the  Picture. 


A  War  for  Freight 

Competing-  Lines  to  Build  a  New 
Water  Front  on  San  Francisco  Bay 

By  Harold  Fitz  Gerald 


A fifteen-mile  strip  of  mudflats 
on  the  east  shore  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  apparently  is  to  he  the 
center,  or,  rather,  the  focal  point,  of 
America's  next  major  railroad  war. 

Mobilization  already  is  taking 
place.  Certain  strategic  moves  have 
been  made.  Now  the  four  partici- 
pants in  the  impending  conflict  are 
awaiting  one  important  event — the 
building  of  the  battlefield  on  those 
mudflats. 

Today's  big  railroad  competition  in 
the  West,  as  every  one  knows,  is  be- 
tween the  Southern  Pacific  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Santa 
Fe,  the  Western  Pacific,  and  the 
Great  Northern,  non  -  competing 
among  themselves  and  linked  together 
in  a  cooperative  agreement. 

The  East  Bay  is  the  only  common 


meeting  ground  of  those  four  roads. 
Or  soon  will  be ;  three  of  them  al- 
ready have  terminals  in  that  area,  and 
the  Great  Northern  is  heading  there 
as  fast  as  track  can  be  laid.  In  nearly 
every  part  of  the  West  the  Southern 
Pacific  competes  with  one  or  another 
of  these  roads  ;  only  in  the  East  Bay 
does  it  compete  with  all  of  them  at 
once. 

Railroads  do  not  assemble  at  a 
given  point  for  social  purposes  or  to 
please  a  chamber  of  commerce.  What 
they're  primarily  interested  in  is 
freight.  It's  the  East  Bay's  growing 
commerce,  coastwise,  Oriental,  trans- 
continental, that  has  brought  those 
four  big  systems  converging  upon  it 
from  all  parts  of  the  W  est.  This  area 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  industrial  sec- 
tion of  San  Francisco  Bay.    In  San 


Francisco  land  suitable  for  large  in- 
dustries is  scarce  and  expensive ;  so 
to  an  increasingly  large  extent  the 
freight  business  of  the  bay  district  is 
developing  on  its  continental  side. 

But  to  get  this  freight,  a  road  must 
have  access  to  the  waterfront.  Since 
it  is  largely  the  port  facilities  that 
bring  them  there  at  all,  naturally  it  is 
to  the  waterfront  that  most  of  the 
large  industries  gravitate. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  or,  rather,  its 
predecessor,  the  old  Central  Pacific, 
knew  this  when  it  pioneered  its  way 
into  the  region  more  than  60  years 
ago.  So  along  the  30  or  35  miles  of 
waterfront  on  San  Pablo  Bay,  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  the  Oakland  Es- 
tuary, it  laid  its  tracks  close  to  the 
shore.  When  the  Santa  Fe  came  in, 
years  later,  the  best  it  could  do  was 
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to  parallel  the  Southern  Pacific  along 
San  Pahlo  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
half  a  mile  inland.  Still  later  the 
W  estern  Pacific  had  to  he  content 
with  a  position  two  blocks  inland 
from  the  Southern  Pacific's  estuary 
route.  And  when  the  Great  North- 
ern recently  headed  for  the  hay  dis- 
trict, the  only  available  opening  it 
could  find  was  over  the  Western  Pa- 
cific tracks. 

So  for  years  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Western  Pacific  have  fought  a  losing 
fight  for  the  East  Bay's  freight  busi- 
ness. A  cargo  arriving  at  a  dock,  for 
instance,  would  find  Southern  Pacific 
freight  cars  all  ready  to  receive  it  on 
a  nearby  spur  track.  But  if  it  was  to 
reach  either  of  the  other  roads  it 
would  have  to  be  loaded  on  trucks  and 
hauled  across  the  Southern  Pacific 
tracks  and  along  anywhere  from  two 
blocks  to  a  mile  or  so  of  city  streets. 
That  was  slow  and  expensive,  and 
the  result  was  that  in  most  cases  the 
Southern  Pacific  got  the  business. 
The  Great  Northern  faced  this  same 
situation  when  it  made  its  prepara- 
tions to  enter  the  bay  district.  The 
Southern  Pacific  virtually  controlled 
the  waterfront  on  which  the  three 
other  roads  must  rely  for  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  business. 

Such  a  situation  inevitably  breeds 
war.  But  a  war  has  to  have  a  defi- 
nite objective.  ( )ne  can  imagine  offi- 
cials of  the  three  roads  knitting  their 
brows  over  maps  of  the  East  Bay, 
trying  to  figure  out  some  way  of  get- 
ting to  that  waterfront  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  mighty  struggle.  Between 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  water- 
front there  was  no  room  for  another 
line.  And  a  railroad  cannot  order 
another  to  move  over.  Neither  can  it 
insist   on   the   right   to  throw  spur 
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tracks  at  will  across  another's  main 
line.  Well,  then,  how  were  they  to 
get  to  the  waterfront? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  now 
becoming  apparent.  They  are  going 
to  create  a  brand  new  waterfront  of 
their  own ! 

That  is  where  those  15  miles  of 
tidelands  enter  the  picture.  They 
stretch  from  Oakland  to  Richmond, 
along  what  is  called  the  western 
waterfront,  which  is  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  bay.  Between  those  two  cities 
are  four  others  —  Emeryville,  Ber- 
keley, Albany,  and  El  Cerrito — and 
all  six  are  dailv  growing  in  industrial 
importance.  This  area,  in  the  past, 
has  never  been  a  waterfront  in  the 
full  sense.  Ships  could  not  land  there, 
because  between  it  and  dee])  water 


ABOUT  THE  BIG 
PICTURE 

THE  picture  on  the  opposite 
page  is  an  airplane  view  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  tideland 
area,  looking  eastward.  In  the 
foreground  is  the  Ford  assem- 
bling plant,  now  being  built.  Just 
beyond  are  seen  sections  of  the 
rock  wall  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle, two  of  them  running  east 
and  west,  and  a  third,  farther  on, 
running  north  and  south. 

At  the  left,  just  beyond  the 
Ford  property,  is  the  point  at 
which  the  new  Santa  Fe  right  of 
way  comes  into  the  tideland  area. 
Moving  southward  along  the 
shore  line  are  seen  the  southern 
outskirts  of  Richmond,  all  of  El 
Cerrito,  all  of  Albany,  and  a  part 
of  Berkeley.  The  latter  city  can 
be  recognized  by  the  University 
of  California  Campanile  showing 
against  the  hills.  Farther  south- 
ward, out  of  the  picture,  come 
Emeryville  and  then  Oakland. 


was  a  mile  of  mudflats.  The  estuary 
has  always  been  the  East  Bay's  ship- 
ping center.  Along  this  western 
waterfront  grew  up  those  industries 
that  did  not  depend  so  much  upon 
water-borne  commerce  as  upon  cheap 
land  and  railroad  facilities.  The  land 
was  cheapest,  of  course,  down  where 
nobodv  wanted  to  live;  and  the  rail- 
road facilities  were  provided  by  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

Now  those  15  square  miles  of  tide- 
lands  have  been  bought  up  by  a  mys- 
terious concern  known  as  the  Ber- 
keley Waterfront  Company.  It  began 
its  buying  ostensibly  as  a  local  Ber- 
keley concern,  interested  only  in  the 
development  of  the  tidelands  opposite 
that  city-  But  its  operations  spread 
rapidly.  How  far  they  were  spread- 
ing was  not  realized  for  some  time, 
for  many  of  the  purchases  were  made 
under  other  names.     But  at  length 
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there  came  the  discovery  that  this 
company  owned  virtually  all  the  tide- 
lands  between  the  Key  Route  pier  in 
(  )akland,  and  the  city  of  Richmond, 
15  miles  away. 

At  about  this  time  the  company  be- 
gan running  a  rock  wall  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  tidelands.  And  it 
freely  corroborated  the  now  self- 
evident  fact  that  this  entire  area  was 
to  be  reclaimed  for  factory  sites,  ter- 
minals, and  docks,  creating  a  wholly 
new  industrial  district  a  mile  wide 
and  15  miles  long,  fronting  on  deep 
water. 

Naturally  speculation  arose  as  to 
just  who  or  whom  was  the  Berkeley 
Waterfront  Company.  Officials  of 
that  concern  said  they  didn't  know. 
A  public  but  unofficial  announcement 
was  made  that  it  was  the  Santa  Fe. 
Nobody  in  authority  in  the  Santa  Fe 
denied  this.  Neither  did  they  confirm 
it.  Further  reports  gained  headway 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  Santa  Fe 
and  the  Western  Pacific  together. 
This  was  not  denied,  either.  And 
neither  was  it  confirmed. 

Whoever  the  Berkeley  Waterfront 
Company  may  be.  one  highly  import- 
ant fact  is  that  all  three  of  the  allied 
roads  are  to  have  full  and  complete 
access  to  this  new  industrial  area  it  is 
creating.  So,  unless  you  are  entirely 
dumb  which,  of  course  is  not  prob- 
able, you  don't  have  to  be  the  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son  to  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  guessing  the  name  of  the  very 
active  bug  cutting  up  such  interesting 
didoes  under  the  I'.erkelev  Water- 
front rug. 

The  Santa  be  will  reach  it  over  a 
right  of  way  it  has  acquired  during 
the  past  couple  of  years  so  quietly 
that  no  one  suspected  such  a  thing 
was  happening.  The  right  of  way 
runs  from  the  company's  present 
branch  line  in  Richmond  over  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  to  the  northern 
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tip  of  the  tideland  area,  the  only  por- 
tion of  it  that  is  not  skirted  hy  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

While  this  right  of  way  was  being 
bought  up  quietly,  other  arrangements 
were  being  made  without  any  parade 
by  the  W  estern  Pacific.  Phis  com- 
pany's line,  parallelling  the  estuary, 
does  not  at  any  point  come  within 
two  miles  of  the  tideland  area.  Its 
problem  was  to  cross  two  miles  of 
( )akland  streets  and  then  the  South- 
ern Pacific  tracks. 

Those  tracks  are  crossed  in  only 
one  place  south  of  Richmond,  and 
that  is  where  the  trains  of  the  Key 
Route,  which  operates  a  system  of 
transbay  ferries  and  East  Bay  inter- 
urban  lines,  dive  under  them  in  a 
subway. 

There  came  one  day  an  unostenta- 
tious announcement  that  the  Western 
Pacific  and  the  Key  Route  had  made 
arrangements  for  the  Key  to  handle 
the  Western  Pacific's  Oakland 
switching,  and  that  plans  had  been 
completed  to  connect  the  two  lines. 
It  was  not  until  the  significance  of  the 
new  development  project  was  seen 
that  anyone  noticed  how  easy  it  will 
be  for  Western  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  trains  to  run  over  that  new 
rail  connection,  dive  under  the  South- 
ern Pacific  tracks,  and  get  out  to  the 
new  waterfront.    Marvelous,  yes? 

I E  it  is  true,  then,  that  the  tide- 
lands  are  owned  by  the  Santa  Fe.  or 
by  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Western  Pa- 
cific, the  three  roads  will  have  exclu- 
sive access  to  the  new  waterfront. 
The  Southern  Pacific  will  be  left  a 
mile  inland !  Thus  the  positions  of 
the  two  rival  forces  will  be  completely 
reversed  as  far  as  the  western  water- 
front is  concerned. 

At  first  glance  this  would  seem  to 
be  an  equable  division :  the  allied 
roads  to  take  the  western  waterfront, 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  keep  the  estu- 
ary. But  in  the  opinion  of  many  com- 
petent observers,  this  equality  will  last 
only  as  long  as  it  will  take  the  present 
estuary  industries  to  pick  up  their 
things  and  move  to  the  new  location. 

Unless  something  now  unforseen 
happens  the  new  waterfront,  they  be- 
lieve, is  destined  to  become  the  water- 
front of  the  East  Bay  region.  A  ship 
coming  in  through  the  Golden  Gate 
will  find  it  directly  over  its  bows.  To 
reach  the  estuary  the  ship  will  have 
to  turn  south  past  Goat  Island,  east- 
ward across  the  bay,  and  then  up  a 
dredged  and  somewhat  winding  chan- 
nel for  three  or  four  miles  before 
reaching  its  dock.  The  new  area,  too, 
will  lie  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  $75.- 
000,000  bridge  that  is  to  provide 
rapid  transit  between  the  East  Bay 
and  San  Francisco;  the  estuary  is 
more  than  two  miles  away  from  that. 


Also,  it  will  have  direct  rail  com- 
munication with  far  more  of  the 
West  than  will  the  estuary.  These, 
and  many  other  advantages  indicate 
strongly  to  the  astute  observers  men- 
tioned that  the  new  waterfront  will 
become  the  industrial  center  of  the 
East  Bay,  and  therefore  of  the  bay 
district;  and  that  the  estuary  will  be 
used  chiefly  for  varsity  crew  races 
and  as  an  anchorage  for  old  whaling 
vessels. 

If  these  predictions  are  correct, 
and  if  it  is  true  that  the  tidelands  are 
owned  by  one  or  more  of  the  allied 
roads,  then  these  three  roads  will 
have  taken  virtually  the  entire  East 
Bay  waterfront  away  from  the 
Southern  Pacific,  leaving  that  road  to 
pick  up  whatever  freight  business  it 
can  find  a  mile  from  the  water's  edge. 

In  that  situation  is  the  making  of 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  railroad 
wars  the  country  has  ever  seen.  Just 
how  the  Southern  Pacific  will  fight 
back,  no  one,  of  course,  can  predict  at 
this  time;  but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say 
that  it  will  not  meekly  permit  its 
rivals  to  eject  it  completely  from  the 
waterfront  that  it  has  held  for  two 
generations.  Perhaps  it  will  force  its 
way  into  the  new  industrial  area  un- 
der the  law  of  eminent  domain.  Per- 
haps it  will  struggle  to  keep  industry 
from  leaving  the  estuary.  Perhaps  it 
will  attack  the  other  roads  all  along 
the  line,  or.  to  be  more  precise,  along 
all  three  lines.  Or  maybe  it  will 
think  up  something  totally  different. 
Whatever  form  the  fight  may  take,  it 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  one  that  will 
reverberate  throughout  the  West. 

There  is  still  a  chance,  of  course, 
that  the  early  rumors  were  all  wrong, 
and  that  the  Berkelev  Waterfront 
Company  is  not  controlled  by  either 
the  Santa  Fe  or  the  Western  Pacific. 
In  that  case,  the  fight  will  be  a  free- 
for-all,  preceded  by  a  rush  like  that 
attending  the  opening  up  of  Indian 
lands  to  settlers. 

As  the  reclamation  work  nears 
completion,  there  will  be  the  Santa 
Fe,  poised,  waiting,  on  the  Richmond 
waterfront;  the  Western  Pacific  and 
the  Great  Northern  crouching  on  the 
Key  Route  pier ;  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  ready  to  spring  from  El  Cer- 
rito.  Albany,  Berkeley,  Emeryville, 
or  Oakland — or  from  all  of  them  at 
once.  Each  road  will  trv  to  be  the 
first  to  the  new  territory,  the  first  to 
throw  its  spur  tracks  past  the  front 
doors  of  industrial  establishments  as 
fast  as  they  rise  from  the  mud.  It 
will  be  such  a  four-sided,  hand-to- 
hand  scramble  for  new  territory  as 
perhaps  was  never  before  seen  in 
American  railroad  history.  And  this 
fight,  too.  will  be  heard  and  felt 
beyond  the  Rockies. 


The  rivalry  between  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  allied  roads  has  been 
sharpened  by  many  recent  develop- 
ments. There  was  the  entry  of  the 
Great  Northern  into  California,  chal- 
lenging the  Southern  Pacific's  long 
domination  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Portland  route;  the  Western  Pacific's 
victory  in  its  fight  to  break  the  South- 
ern Pacific's  tradition  of  being  the 
only  road  to  reach  San  Francisco  with 
actual  rails ;  and  the  agreement 
among  the  three  roads  to  encourage 
travel  and  the  routing  of  freight  over 
one  another's  lines.  ( )n  top  of  all 
that,  this  move  to  wrest  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  the  East  Bay  water- 
front just  when  the  East  Bay  is  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  world  port, 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  major 
engagement  in  a  good  sized  war 
which  is  already  well  under  way. 

So  you  may  take  your  choice : 
either  the  Santa  Fe  owns  those  tide- 
lands  or  it  doesn't.  In  either  case  the 
rivalry  that  has  been  growing  up  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  western  moun- 
tains, valleys,  deserts,  and  prairies,  is 
soon  to  be  fought  out  on  those  fifteen 
miles  of  mud. 


American  Ships  on  82 
Regular  Lines 

The  second  issue  of  the  world 
map-chart  of  "American  Flag  Serv- 
ices in  Foreign  and  Noncontiguous 
Trades,"  with  the  accompanying 
booklet  of  detailed  information,  will 
be  ready  at  an  early  date  for  distri- 
bution by  the  bureau  of  research, 
United  States  Shipping  Board. 

This  chart  indicates  a  total  of  82 
lines  as  operating  American  flag  ves- 
sels in  regular  ocean  services  in  the 
near-by.  overseas  and  noncontiguous 
trade  routes  on  Jan.  I,  1931.  No 
tanker  or  tramp  services  are  shown, 
only  the  lines  operating  vessels  on 
regular  schedules  in  the  ocean  freight 
and  passenger  trades  being  included. 

The  82  lines  listed  in  the  chart  and 
booklet  operate  a  total  of  165  sep- 
arate services,  of  which  70  are  strict- 
ly freight,  18  carry  freight  and  a 
limited  number  of  passengers,  and  77 
engage  in  both  freight  and  passenger 
traffic.  These  lines  serve  64  United 
States  ports  and  about  600  foreign 
and  noncontiguous  ports,  touching 
128  foreign  countries,  territories  and 
islands,  providing  service  for  passen- 
gers and  freight  to  and  from  almost 
every  civilized  part  of  the  world. 


"In  countries  where  wages  are 
highest,  costs,  generally  speaking,  are 
lowest  and  where  wages  are  lowest 
costs    are    highest."  —  Sir  Percival 

Perry. 


Now,  Just  Look  at  the  Panhandle! 

More  Railroad  Building  There 
Than  Anywhere  in  the  Nation 

By  H.  C.  U pshaw 


IN  the  early  days  of  Texas,  and 
indeed  until  what  may  be  called 
modern  times,  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  ago,  the  only  means  of  getting 
about,  at  least  in  the  Panhandle  re- 
gion, was  to  go  afoot,  or  horseback. 
No  cowman  cared  overmuch  about 
walking,  although  the  average  mem- 
ber of  that  fraternity  would  lug  a 
steel-tree  saddle,  a  bridle  and  a  blan- 
ket all  over  a  five-mile  pasture  trying 
to  catch  a  horse  to  ride  one  mile  to 
town  for  the  mail. 

Now  a  network  of  rails  offers  ade- 
quate transportation  for  humanity  in 
general,  and  for  wheat,  cattle  and  oil, 


or  any  other  kind  of  freight.  In  the 
beginning  the  people  prayed  for  rail- 
roads. Now  that  they  have  them 
everywhere  they  are  casting  eyes  at 
buses  and  trucks.  Old  loyalties,  old 
discomforts,  old  inconveniences  arc 
forgotten. 

Railroad  expansion  in  the  Pan- 
handle has  exceeded  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  combined  since  the 
World  War.  The  really  active  con- 
struction period  may  be  said  to  have 
started  in  1920.  At  that  time  a  scant 
1200  miles  of  railroads,  traversing  the 
plains  diagonally  in  two  long  lines, 
offered  the  sole  means  of  transpor- 


tation for  this  great  area,  larger  than 
Pennsylvania.  Since  then  nearly 
1100  miles  of  track  has  been  built  on 
the  plains,  with  more  than  600  miles 
now  under  construction,  opening  up 
a  vast  virgin  wheat  field,  one  of  the 
largest  gas  and  oil  fields  in  the  world, 
and  changing  the  cattle  industry  of 
Northwest  Texas. 

Recent  development  of  the  plains 
of  the  Panhandle  offers  ample  proof 
if  it  were  needed,  that  transportation 
is  the  key  to  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  a  country.  The  only  indus- 
try possible  for  the  pioneers  on  the 
plains  was  the  raising  of  something 
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that  could  walk  to  market,  the  lean, 
muscular  long-horn.  Sheep  could 
thrive  on  the  rich  prairie  grass,  but 
they  could  not  survive  a  long  walk  to 
the  shambles.  The  great  cattle  drives 
across  the  plains  by  way  of  the  old 
Chisholm  Trail,  the  I  .oving-(  iood- 
night  'Trail,  and  the  Smith  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  now  famed  in  history,  were 
severe  hardships  for  men  and  beasts, 
but  the  long-horns  could  bear  up. 

With  the  building  of  the  first  rail- 
road into  the  Panhandle  in  1887. 
came  the  first  change  in  cattle  raising. 
No  longer  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  driving  herds  to  the  faraway 
yards,  cattlemen  found  it  possible  to 
introduce  on  the  plains  the  white- 
faced  Hereford,  a  meatier  but  less 
rugged  breed  than  the  long-horns. 
Ranches  became  more  numerous,  but 
cattle  raising  remained  still  the  sole 


paying  industry  until  after  the  great 
war  in  Euri  >]  >e. 

Wheat,  entirely  dependent  on  rail 
transportation  for  its  success,  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
level  plains  as  early  as  1910.  How- 
ever, the  few  indomitable  farmers 
who  persisted  in  turning  the  sod  for 
that  grain  despite  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  were  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  hauling  it  by  mule- 
drawn  wagon  trains  across  the  prai- 
ries to  the  nearest  station,  sometimes 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  away. 

On  what  is  known  as  the  North 
Plains,  including  the  counties  north 
of  the  Canadian  River,  wheat  was 
hauled  to  Texhoma  or  (."banning. 
South  of  the  Canadian  breaks  Amar- 
illo  and  Pampa  were  the  only  stations, 
and  until  the  World  War  there  were 
no  elevators  for  storage.     Lack  of 


transportation  at  that  time  precluded 
the  production  of  such  crops  as  the 
twenty- four  million  bushel  wheat 
crop  of  1930,  and  halted  agricultural 
development  until  1920. 

The  first  step  was  taken  by  the 
Santa  Fe  in  opening  the  85-mile  line 
from  Shut  tuck.  Oklahoma,  west 
across  the  North  Plains.  This  road 
was  started  before  the  World  War. 
and  the  new  town  of  Spearman, 
Texas,  sprang  up  at  the  western  ter- 
minus. Work  was  stopped  during 
the  war  while  the  roads  were  con- 
trolled by  the  government,  but  was 
resumed  at  once  when  the  company 
was  again  in  control  of  its  property. 
With  the  prospect  of  immediate  rail 
transportation,  thousands  of  acres  of 
sod  were  planted  to  wheat.  The  vield 
was  plenteous  (12.000,000  bushels  to 
the  Panhandle  area,  a  large  part  of 
which  was  produced  on  the  North 
Plains  )  and  the  grain  was  hauled  to 
market  over  the  new  road,  completed 
just  in  time  for  harvest. 

Since  1^20  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Rock- 
Island,  and  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver 
of  the  Burlington  System,  have  per- 
sistently reached  out  into  virgin  terri- 
tory, well  in  advance  of  development 
for  the  most  part,  and  greatly  respon- 
sible for  it. 

The  Santa  Fe,  with  713  miles  of 
road  in  the  Panhandle  in  1920.  com- 
pleted six  new  lines  during  the  period 
of  1920-1930.  with  a  total  of  258 
miles  of  new  lines.  At  the  same  time 
the  Rock  Island,  with  269  miles  in 
1920,  completed  216  miles  of  road  in 
two  projects.  The  Ft.  Worth  &  Den- 
ver, having  233  miles  of  road  north 
of  the  cap-rock  in  the  Panhandle, 
added  204  miles  in  a  line  from  Es- 
telline.  Hall  county,  to  Lubbock. 

The  total  increase  of  mileage  for 
1920-1930.  then,  was  678  miles.  This 


Another  Bridge  AcroMN  the  Canadian  River,    it's  the  Saata  Fe  Railway's,  on  the  i.lne  to  i  n«  Animas,  Colo.    Coat  About 
*!,<hmi,(KXI.    It  Isn't  All  in  the  Picture.    Bat  It  Shows  the  First  Engine  That  Went  Across.   May  15,  Thin  Year. 
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Part  of  the  Skyline  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  in  May,  1931.     At  the  Extreme  Hi(iht  is  the  Santa  Fe's  Office  Building. 


refers  only  to  construction  of  new 
lines  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  proper. 
It  does  not  include  improvement  con- 
struction along  old  lines,  such  as  75 
miles  of  double  track  built  by  the 
Santa  Fe  in  1927  between  Canyon 
and  Pampa  to  facilitate  the  shipment 
of  oil  and  wheat  out  of  the  Panhan- 
dle. 

The  building  program  for  1930- 
1931,  part  of  which  has  recently  been 
completed,  will  add  approximately  as 
many  miles  to  the  existing  roads  as 
were  added  during  the  decade  from 
1920  to  1930.  The  Santa  Fe  is  build- 
ing 342  miles  of  road  in  three  proj- 
ects, the  Rock  Island  212  miles  in 
two  projects,  and  the  Ft.  Worth  & 
Denver  110  miles  in  its  new  line  be- 
tween Pampa  and  Childress,  a  total 
of  664  miles.  Application  has  been 
made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
Railroad  for  permission  to  build  333 
miles  of  road  from  Big  Springs, 
Texas,  to  Amarillo.  This  project  has 
been  approved  by  the  Texas  railroad 
commission. 

Appropriations  set  aside  by  the 
railroad  companies  for  new  lines  and 
improvements  during  1931  amount  to 
about  $29,000,000  of  which  $21,000,- 
000  will  be  spent  for  new  roads,  and 
$8,000,000  for  improvements  on  ex- 
isting lines. 

Railroad  construction  that  followed 
the  opening  of  the  North  Plains  in 
1920  was  characterized  for  the  most 
part  by  the  building  of  short  feeder 
lines,  first  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  Panhandle,  opening  up  the  un- 
tenanted acres  known  as  the  South 
Plains,  and  then  hastened  construc- 
tion in  the  oil  fields. 

In  1925  the  Santa  Fe  built  a  65- 
mile  line  on  the  South  Plains  from 
Lubbock  to  the  New  Mexico  state 
line  at  Bledsoe.     This  short  road 


opened  for  settlement  three  counties, 
in  two  of  which  there  had  been  prac- 
tically no  previous  development. 

Comparison  of  census  reports  for 
1920  for  Hockley  and  Cochran  coun- 
ties with  the  census  of  1930  offers  an 
interesting  insight  into  the  part  taken 
by  the  railroads  in  changing  the 
South  Plains  from  a  pasture  to  a  rich 
agricultural  area.  In  1920,  with  no 
rail  facilities,  there  were  137  persons 
in  Hockley  county.  Five  years  after 
the  Santa  Fe  completed  the  Lubbock- 
Bledsoe  line  in  1930,  there  were  9,- 
297  persons  in  the  same  county. 
Farms  in  1920  numbered  18.  In  1930 
there  were  1,340  producing  30,882 
bales  of  cotton,  and  other  crops. 

Oil  was  discovered  in  1926  on  the 
banks  of  the  Canadian  River,  north- 
east of  the  geographical  center  of  the 
Panhandle.  The  Santa  Fe  at  Pan- 
handle City,  40  miles  from  the  first 
drilling  activities,  was  the  nearest 
railroad  station.  From  this  place  an 
endless  procession  of  trucks  trailed 
across  the  low  hills,  carrying  mate- 
rials for  drilling  wells,  to  build  a  great 
refinery,  and  to  establish  the  town  of 
Borger.  In  1926  that  little  town  in 
the  Panhandle  was  second  only  to 
Chicago  in  freight  handled  by  the 
Santa  Fe. 

Work  on  a  32-mile  line  from  Pan- 
handle to  Borger  was  begun  by  the 
Santa  Fe  in  1926,  and  was  rushed  to 
completion  in  record  time.  In  1927 
a  ten-mile  line  from  Skelly  to  White- 
deer,  oil  centers,  was  built,  and  the 
same  year  a  double  track  was  laid  on 
the  main  line  from  Canyon  to  Pampa, 
a  distance  of  75  miles,  laid  with  1 10- 
pound  steel.  A  nine-mile  railroad 
from  Pampa  to  Lefors,  recently  com- 
pleted, provides  transportation  for  oil 
in  the  new  Pampa  field,  proved  in  the 
past  nine  months.  The  building  of 
many  carbon  black  plants  in  the  Pan- 


handle oil  field  in  the  past  three  years 
has  necessitated  the  building  of  many 
miles  of  spur  line  not  included  in 
figures  for  general  rail  expansion. 
Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  carbon  black  in  1930  was 
made  in  the  Panhandle. 

The  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver  built  204 
miles  in  1928  across  the  southern  part 
of  the  Panhandle,  from  Estelline,  in 
Hall  county,  to  Lubbock,  with  a 
branch  line  from  Lockney,  in  Floyd 
county,  to  Dimmitt,  in  Castro  county, 
crossing  the  main  line  at  Plainview. 
These  lines  opened  for  transportation 
seven  counties,  all  cotton  country,  as 
well  as  excellent  dairy  land.  A  num- 
ber of  new  towns  accompanied  the 
building  of  this  road,  one  of  them 
being  Sterley,  the  site  of  the  Ft. 
Worth  &  Denver  shops. 

Wheat  acreage  has  increased 
steadily  over  the  Panhandle  area  since 
the  beginning  of  extensive  rail  expan- 
sion. In  1925  there  were  about  700,- 
000  acres  in  wheat,  in  1929  nearly  2,- 
000,000  acres,  and  today  three 
fourths  of  the  grain  acreage  of  Texas 
lies  in  the  Panhandle.  The  breaking 
up  of  vast  cattle  ranches  into  wheat 
farms  has  resulted  in  land  ownership 
passing  from  the  hands  of  a  few  cat- 
tle companies  to  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  farmers.  There  was  a 
growth  of  122  per  cent  in  population 
between  1920  and  1930,  while  the 
plains  witnessed  the  building  of  many 
new  towns.  Lines  completed  since 
1929  and  new  lines  now  under  con- 
struction will  offer  added  transporta- 
tion in  wheat  and  oil  fields,  and  will 
also  afford  new  outlets  to  markets 
both  north  and  south.  Fifteen  miles 
has  been  established  as  an  economic 
distance  to  haul  wheat  by  truck  to 
the  railroad. 

The  Rock  Island.  153  miles  from 
Amarillo  to   Liberal,    Kansas,  com- 
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And   Here.   I.ailces   I    Crii'lmen,   In   the   Skyline  »t  Amarillo   in  11110, 

Only  - 1   Years  Ami. 


pleted  in  1929,  opens  a  tract  30  miles 
wide  north  of  Amarillo  to  the  state 
line,  not  previously  served  by  rail. 
The  land  is  level  and  well  suited  to 
machine  fanning  on  a  large  scale.  The 
65-mile  line  west  from  the  new  town 
of  Morse  on  the  Amarillo-Liheral 
line,  completed  in  1930,  provides  east 
to  west  transportation  on  the  North 
Plains,  and  connects  with  a  main 
line  of  the  Rock  Island  a1  Dalhart. 

The  Santa  Fe,  building  a  220-mile 
line  from  Amarillo  to  Las  Animas, 
Colorado,  will  serve  a  30-mile  strip 
to  the  west  of  the  Rock  Island's  Lib- 
eral line,  and  will  afford  a  new  outlet 
to  Denver.  This  line,  now  finished 
to  the  Oklahoma  state  line,  will  be 
ready  for  traffic  at  the  completion  of 
a  million  dollar  bridge  over  the 
Canadian  River. 

The  Rock  Island,  and  the  Ft. 
Worth  &  Denver  south  from  Pampa 
and  Shamrock,  when  completed,  will 
open  four  counties  formerly  retarded 
in  development  because  of  lack  of  rail 
facilities.  Three  of  these  counties, 
Collingsworth,  Wheeler,  and  Cray, 
contain  mineral  land,  oil,  gas  and 
gypsum.  Collingsworth,  Wheeler 
and  Childress  counties  produce  im- 
portant cotton  crops,  and  are  poten- 
tial corn,  grain,  sorghum  areas,  ex- 
pecting rapid  development  with  the 
completion  of  the  new  roads. 

The  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver  will  run 
from  Pampa  to  Childress,  and  will 
cost  about  $4,300,000.  The  new  Rock 
Island  line  will  lie  hetween  Shamrock 
and  a  point  south  of  Quanah,  and 
will  connect  with  the  Frisco,  building 


from  Vernon  to  Seymour,  giving  a 
new  outlet  to  Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth 
markets  and  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Recent  rail  construction  offers  to 
wheat  farmers  an  added  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  crop  production  by  afford- 
ing a  market  to  Texas  mills,  elim- 
inating the  interstate  freight  rate. 
There  are  in  the  Panhandle  three 
flour  mills,  having  a  combined  ca- 
pacity of  about  four  million  bushels. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Rock 
Island  road  between  Vega  and  Forest. 


Xew  Mexico.  62  miles,  will  attract 
grain  from  rich  New  Mexico  acreage 
to  Panhandle  mil's,  their  closest  mar- 
ket. 

Wheat  expansion  has  resulted  in 
reduced  pasture  lands,  bringing  about 
another  great  change  in  cattle  raising. 
Creat  feeding  pens,  where  thousands 
oi  cattle  arc  finished  for  market  on 
full  feed,  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
range  where  cattle  were  so  recently 
finished  on  grass.  Such  feeding  pro- 
jects must  he  on  or  near  the  railroad 
so  that  fat  produced  at  such  an  early 
age  in  steers  will  not  be  sacrificed  by 
a  long  drive  to  the  loading  station. 
This  new  method  of  cattle  raising  on 
the  plains,  a  recent  development,  not 
only  finishes  steers  for  market  in  one 
season,  but  enables  the  farmer-stock- 
man to  convert  feed  products  into 
beef  for  a  profit. 

Transportation  is  the  main  cost  of 
the  development  of  a  country,  and 
the  pioneer  factor.  After  the  rail- 
road, the  cities  come.  Four  cities  of 
the  Panhandle  have  attained  sky- 
scraper class  in  the  past  five  years, 
Amarillo.  Pampa.  I'lainview,  and 
Lubbock.  More  than  a  dozen  towns 
with  from  3,000  to  10,000  population 
have  been  horn.  At  least  40  new 
towns  with  from  1,000  to  3,000  per- 
manent inhabitants  have  appeared. 
None  of  these  towns  could  have 
builded  without  benefit  of  railroads. 
Xone  of  their  industries  could  exist 
but  for  the  endless  lines  of  steel  that 
link  them  with  the  markets  of  the 
world.  W  ill  the  pioneers  remember 
this  ? 


Meaning 
Accidents 
Cut  Low 


Fine  Safety  Records 
of  Other  Lines 


By 

Robert  Scott 

Director,  Insc.  &  Safety 


Working  on  the  theory  that 
management  can  control  ac- 
cidents, but  that  only  the  one 
exposed  to  injury  can  prevent  the 
injury,  the  safety  department  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  has,  during  the 
past  few  years,  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
casualty  rate  among  employes  on 
duty.  This  is  the  system  record  1923- 
1930  inclusive : 

Casualty 
Year       Casualties  Rate 

1923  1,801  26.95 

1924  1,482  22.50 

1925  1,548  21.96 

1926  1,360  17.74 

1927  963  14.05 

1928  683  11.21 

1929  429  7.38 

1930  89  1.66 

As  to  the  economic  value  of  safety 
it  is  well  to  present  some  figures 
showing  payments  for  injuries  to  per- 
sons during  the  ten-year  period,  end- 
ed December  31,  1930: 

The  total  payments  from  1921  to 
1930,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $6,076,- 
801  producing  an  average  of  $607,680 
a  year,  while  the  total  amount  paid 
during  1930  was  $287,277  or  52  per 
cent  below  the  ten-year  average.  This 
saving  was  the  result  of  fewer  and 


First  Aid  on  the  Canadian  National  Railways  by  a  Trained  Nurse. 


less  serious  injuries,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  losses  to  our  physical  properties. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  our 
safety  activities  last  year  was  the  low 
casualty  rate  of  1.66,  compared  with 
the  next  best  record  of  1.95  made  by 
another  railroad  system  of  similar 
size  in  what  is  known  as  Group  "B," 
comprising  all  Class  1  railroads  hav- 
ing between  50  million  and  100  mil- 
lion man-hours. 

As  a  result  of  the  excellent  record 
made,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  was 
declared  the  winner  of  a  handsome 
bronze  plaque,  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  win  trophies  in  national  com- 
petition. But  winning  trophies  is  not 
the  chief  objective  of  safety  cam- 
paigns. The  railroad  has  benefited 
in  the  reduction  of  train  accidents 
which  is  traceable  to  this  work,  and 
increased  confidence  on  the  part  oi 


the  public.  Our  employes  have  bene- 
fited in  that  there  are  numbers  of 
men  working  who,  at  the  former  ac- 
cident rate,  would  have  suffered  in- 
jury or  death  during  the  past  several 
years.  The  public  has  benefited  by  the 
increased  safety  of  the  service.  It  is 
evident  that  an  employe  who  is  con- 
cerned with  his  own  safety  will  be 
concerned  with  the  safety  of  the 
people  who  ride  the  trains,  and  ot 
the  merchandise  be  bandies. 

Safety  committees,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  company  officers,  were 
formed  at  all  important  terminals  and 
shops.  The  duties  of  committeemen 
selected  from  every  branch  of  the 
service,  consisted  principally  of  seek- 
ing out  dangerous  conditions  and  un- 
safe practices.  This  brought  forth 
more  than  thirty  thousand  written 
suggestions  and  recommendations,  all 
of  which  were  handled  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 
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The  educational  phase  of  the  work 
was  augmented  by  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  more  than  two 
and  one-half  million  posters,  bulletins 
and  other  printed  matter  in  the  inter- 
est of  safe  practices.  Many  of  the 
posters  aside  from  being  practical 
were  works  of  art,  contrasting  in  a 
suggestive  way  the  safe  and  unsafe 
manner  of  performing  railroad  work. 

Another  important  factor  in  the 
promotion  of  safety  on  our  road  is 
thorough  and  persistent  investigation 
of  accidents.  This  tends  toward  mak- 
ing all  employes  more  careful,  for  the 
reason  they  know  that  inexcusable 
acts  will  be  brought  out,  and  more  ef- 
fective measures  adopted  to  prevent  a 
similar  accident.  Through  investi- 
gation the  officers  learn  the  fittest ; 
those  who  are  chronically  careless, 
incompetent  or  not  qualified  for  the 
work  to  which  they  are  assigned.  The 
officers  become  familiar  with  tin-  com- 
mon a-  well  as  exceptional  accident.--, 
and  through  this  experience  become 
better  fitted  for  their  positions  and 
for  advancement  to  greater  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  News,  an 
employe  publication,  was  used  freely 
in  broadcasting  the  safety  record  of 
districts  and  shops,  thus  creating  a 
friendly  spirit  of  rivalry.  This  aided 
in  no  small  measure  in  bringing  about 
the  final  result.  Having  reached  by 
the  end  of  1929  what  most  railroads 
had  previously  considered  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  in  accident  preven- 
tion, our  safety  department  realized 
that  something  more  must  be  done  to 
bring  about  further  reductions. 

Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  1930 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  decided  to 
enter  the  Railroad  Employes'  Na- 
tional Safety  Contest,  and  thus  be- 
come a  contender  for  the  National 
Safety  Council  Trophy,  believing  that 
a  definite  objective  is  essential  to  a 
successful  accident  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

Considerable  impetus  was  given  the 
safety  movement  by  the  announce- 
ment that  three  grand  trophies  would 
be  awarded  the  division  making  the 
best  safety  record  in  the  transporta- 
tion, maintenance  of  way  and  me- 
chanical branches.  Other  trophies 
were  offered  by  division  officers  for 
outstanding  accomplishment  in  acci- 
dent prevention  by  various  units.  The 
grand  trophies  were  bronze  plaques, 
depicting  scenes  particularly  appro- 
priate for  the  departments  to  which 
they  were  awarded.  The  executive 
vice  president's,  and  the  chief  engi- 
neer's trophies  were  won  by  the  third 
division,  while  the  one  offered  by  the 
general    superintendent    of  motive 


Executive  Vice  President's  Safety 
Trophy,    Atlailtfe    Coast  Line. 


power  was  won  by  the  second  divi- 
sion. 


Safety  Work  by  the  P.R.R. 

Carrying  forward  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  safety  education  before  the 
public  last  year,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road representatives  addressed  more 
than  5000  safety  rallies  on  all  parts 
of  the  railroad  and  told  the  story  of 
accident  prevention  to  about  a  million 
people.  Safety  talks  were  given  to 
almost  a  million  school  children,  as 
well  as  to  members  of  civic  organiza- 
tions, lodges,  clubs,  and  churches,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  work  many  thou- 
sands of  pamphlets,  posters  and  other 
accident  prevention  literature  was  dis- 
tribute-' 1. 

In  addressing  school  children 
special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  dan- 
gers of  trespassing  on  railroad  tracks 
and  in  crossing  the  railroad  going  to 
and  from  school.  Adults  were  warn- 
ed to  act  with  caution  at  highway 
grade  crossings  and  in  getting  on  and 
off  trains.  Small  models  of  the  flash- 
ing light  signal  now  in  use  at  prac- 
tically all  grade  crossings  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  demon- 
strated before  the  various  groups  and 
their  operation  explained. 

Many  safety  meetings  were  held  in 
factories  and  industrial  plants  along 
the  railroad  where  employes  had  the 
benefit  of  the  Pennsylvania's  long 
experience  and  wide  knowledge  in  ac- 
cident prevention  and  safety  work. 

The  Pennsylvania's  safety  cam- 
paign in  the  schools  and  public  gener- 
ally supplemented  an  intensive  acci- 
dent prevention  program  within  the 
railroad's   own   organization.  This 


work  met  with  such  success  last  year 
that  the  number  of  accidents  among 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  employes  was 
reduced  to  a  new  low  record  for  all 
time.  Continuous  progress  is  being 
made  in  further  reducing  accident 
and  personal  injury  on  the  railroad. 


The  Union  Pacific 
of  Course 

A  car  department  in  a  railroad  shop 
that  has  worked  300  men  for  six 
years  and  three  months  without  an 
injury  to  a  man  causing  the  loss  of 
a  day's  time;  another  car  department 
that  has  worked  since  August,  1028, 
without  one  injury  to  an  employe  to 
cause  the  loss  of  a  single  day's  time; 
another  group  of  218  men  employed 
in  a  railroad  enginehouse,  working 
732  consecutive  days  without  a  single 
lost-time  injury;  600  men  employed 
for  two  years  on  a  $5,000,000  station 
construction  project  without  a  single 
fatality :  these  are  only  a  few  high 
lights  of  a  remarkable  safety  record 
of  employes  of  the  Union  Pacific 
System. 

All  safety  records  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  those  of  all  Class  1  rail- 
roads, are  calculated  on  the  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  which  detailed 
monthly  reports  must  be  made.  livery 
accident,  no  matter  how  trifling  thei 
injury  may  be  or  how  serious,  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "casualty."  All  "casu- 
alties" are  calculated  on  a  weighted 
system  based  upon  a  series  of  penal- 
ties. Thus  an  accident  causing  the 
employe  to  lose  a  single  day  of  time 
is  referred  to  as  a  "lost  time  injury"! 
and  carries  a  penalty  of  one  point; 
an  accident  causing  the  employe  to 
lose  more  than  three  days'  time  is 
called  a  "reportable  injury"  and  is 
penalized  five  points,  and  a  fatality 
to  a  single  employe  is  penalized  15 
points.  The  time  worked  by  all  em- 
ployes in  a  given  period  is  then  added 
up  and  becomes  the  number  of  "man- 
hours"  of  employment.  The  rate  of 
"casualty"  then  is  calculated  by  add- 
ing all  penalties  and  applying  this  t 
the  number  of  millions  of  "man- 
hours"  of  employment. 

The  Union  Pacific  System  is  com- 
posed of  four  units  known  respec 
tively  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  th 
Oregon  -  Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  and  the  Lo: 
Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad.  O 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  the  casu 
alty  rate  for  1930  was  1.97  per  mil 
lion  man-hours,  60  per  cent  less  tha 
the  rate  of  5.00  per  million  man 
hours  in  1923.  On  the  Oregon  Sho 
Line  in  1930  the  casualty  rate  with 
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19,024,839  man-hours  of  exposure 

I  was  2.62  per  million  man-hours,  a  re- 
duction from  a  rate  of  17.75  per  mil- 

II  lion  man-hours  in  1921.  On  the 
j  Oregon- Washington  line  the  rate  for 
ij  1930  was  1.94  per  million  man-hours 
'land  in  1922  the  rate  was  11.92  per 

million  man-hours.    On  the  Los  An- 
geles &  Salt  Lake  railroad  there  were 
;  a  total  of  406  casualties  (accidents  of 
j every  sort)  in  1913,  and  in  1930  this 
had  been  reduced  to  18,  a  rate  of  1.32 
I  per  million  man-hours  of  exposure. 
During  the  past  20  years,  personal  in- 
juries of  every  sort  per  month  at  the 
j  Omaha  locomotive  shops  have  been 
j  reduced  from  50  to  4,  on  the  average, 
Ma  reduction  of  more  than  90  per  cent. 

Still    more    remarkable    are  the 
ij  records  of  the  various  foremen  of  the 
!j  railroads.   During  1930  a  total  of  845 
j  foremen  completed  a  record  of  seven 
I  consecutive  years  without  an  accident 
I  of  any  sort  to  any  of  the  employes 
j  in  their  respective  departments;  there 
j  were    228    foremen    with  six-year 
I  records ;  198  with  five-year  records  ; 
331  with  four-year  records;  355  with 
three-year  records ;  340  with  two-year 
j  records,  and  347  foreman  with  one- 
lyear  records,  making  a  grand  total  of 
12,644  foremen  with  records  of  not  a 
single  accident  to  any  of  their  em- 
ployes during  periods  of  from  one  to 
j  seven  years. 

The  safety  records  established  by 
the  Union  Pacific  date  back  to  1914 
when  the  drive  for  safety  got  under 
way.  That  year  the  grand  prize  of 
;  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  was 
awarded  the  Union  Pacific  for  the 
best  exhibit  at  the  International  Ex- 
position of  Safety  and  Sanitation.  In 
1919  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  won 
the  banner  awarded  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  for 
the  safety  record  in  the  western  re- 
Jgion.  In  1924  the  Union  Pacific 
System  won  the  E.  H.  Harriman 
Memorial  Gold  Medal  Award  in 
safety  competition  with  all  American 
railroads.  In  1925  and  1927  the 
Union  Pacific  System  again  won 
Harriman  Gold  Medal  awards.  In 

1927  also  the  Union  Pacific  System 
won  the  National  Safety  Council 
Award  for  safety  during  the  five-year 
period,  1923-1927  inclusive,  and  the 
system  and  its  component  units  were 
winners  also  in  all  of  the  four  groups, 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  which  the  units 
ranked  with  other  American  railroads 
on  the  basis  of  millions  of  man-hours 
of  total  employment  exposure.  In 

1928  the  Union  Pacific  System  again 
won  the  Harriman  Gold  Medal 
Award  and  the  Oregon-Washington 
unit  won  the  National  Safety  Council 
award  in  its  group  classification.  In 

1929  the  system  as  a  whole  and  the 


respective  units  were  winners  of  the 
first  prizes  in  their  respective  groups 
of  the  National  Safety  Council.  In 
1929  also  a  Harriman  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
in  Group  A  and  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington won  the  silver  medal  in  the 
Group  B  classification.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  in  1929  was  barred 
from  competition  in  its  group  under 
the  rules  because  it  had  won  the 
Harriman  Award  during  the  two 
preceding  years. 


New  Safety  Record  in  1930 

An  extraordinary  safety  record 
was  established  by  the  railroads  of 


the  United  States  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1930,  according  to  reports 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Only  seven  passengers  lost  their 
lives  in  train  accidents  in  1930,  the 
lowest  number  of  fatalities  ever  re- 
ported by  the  commission  in  any  one 
year.  This  was  a  reduction  of  three 
under  the  previous  low  record  of  ten 
in  1927  and  a  reduction  of  2()  under 
the  number  of  passenger  fatalities  in 
1929. 

Of  the  seven  passenger  fatalities 
last  year,  four  resulted  from  a  derail- 
ment due  to  obstructions  placed  on 
the  track  by  persons  unidentified.  The 
fifth  fatality  resulted  from  the  de- 
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You  Understand,  «»i  Course,  the  First  Aiders  Don't  Get  Into  Their  Uniforms 
Before  Going  to  the  Aid  of  the  Injured,  This  is  Merely  the  Way  the 
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railment  of  a  train  by  an  automobile 
which  bad  stalled  on  the  track  after 
having  been  driven  off  the  highway 
and  across  tbe  station  grounds.  The 
sixth  fatality  resulted  from  a  train 
being  derailed  due  to  tbe  expansion 
of  rails  caused  by  the  excessive  beat 
last  summer.  Tbe  seventh  fatality 
resulted  from  one  train  backing  into 
another. 

For  each  fatality  in  train  accidents, 
the  railroads  carried  101,571,000  pas- 
sengers. This  was  the  best  average 
ever  attained  by  the  railroads  of  this 
country. 

In  l(->27.  there  was  one  fatality  for 
every  84.030,000  passengers  carried, 
which  up  to  1930  had  been  the  best 
previous  record.  Passengers  carried 
per  passenger  fatality  in  train  acci- 
dents amounted  to  21,845.000  in  1929. 

The  number  of  passengers  injured 
in  train  accidents  in  1930  was  a  new 
low  record  for  any  year,  790  having 
been  reported  compared  with  1,742 
in  1929  and  1,404  in  1928.  For  every 
person  injured  in  1930,  the  railroads 
carried  nine  million  passengers,  which 
was  about  twice  as  good  a  showing 
as  in  the  preceding  year. 

This  remarkable  safety  record  in 
1930  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
railroads  through  improvements  in 
and    better    physical    condition  of 

equipment,  installation  of  heavier 
rail,  constant  improvements  in  sig- 
naling devices  and  operating  methods, 
and  through  the  concerted  efforts  of 
both  officials  and  employes  to  pro- 
mote safety  in  every  way  possible. 


Class  I  railroads  spent  $298,000,- 
000  in  1929  for  the  improvement  of 
safety  and  protection  of  employes  and 
the  general  public,  and  tentative  re- 
ports indicate  that  a  slightly  larger 
sum  was  spent  for  that  purpose  in 
1930. 

Commissioner  Lewis  On 
Rate  Changes 

The  first  official  comment  made  by 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission- 
er upon  proposed  railroad  freight  rate 
increases  is  that  of  Commissioner  Er- 
nest I.  Lewis  in  a  concurring  opinion 
attached  to  a  commission  decision  de- 
nying the  proposal  of  southern  car- 
riers for  a  freight  rate  reduction  on 
cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings  from  Bir- 
mingham and  Chattanooga  to  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  for  coastwise 
movement  to  North  Atlantic  ports. 

In  his  opinion,  attached  to  the  ma- 
jority report  made  public  May  22, 
the  commissioner  said,  "my  concur- 
rence is  based  on  the  record  in  this 
case,  but  beyond  that  is  the  fact  that 
at  this  particular  time  carriers  are  as- 
serting that  increases  in  rates  all  over 
the  country  are  necessary  to  maintain 
stability,  service  and  credit. 

"In  the  face  of  such  declaration, 
the  proposal  of  carriers  to  cut  their 
rates  50  per  cent,  and  particularly 
when  the  present  rates  prevail  in  low- 
er-rated territory,  seems  incongru- 
ous." 

Members  of  the  commission,  when 
informed  of  the  carriers'  proposal  to 


ask  for  a  freight  rate  increase  to  add 
from  400  to  500  million  dollars  to 
their  revenues  to  stabilize  railroad 
credit,  declined  to  comment  upon  the 
matter  beyond  the  assertion  that  the 
application  for  an  increase,  when 
made,  will  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mission on  its  merits,  after  full  hear- 
ing and  argument.  Both  the  railroad 
and  the  shipper  side  of  the  question 
will  be  looked  into  thoroughly  before 
any  change  is  made  in  the  present  rate 
situation,  it  was  declared. 


C.  P.  R.  Improvements 

Canadian  Pacific  engineers  are  re- 
placing 100-pound  steel  on  the  main 
mountain  division  between  Revel- 
stoke  and  Field,  B.  C,  with  130- 
pound  rail,  in  readiness  for  the  new 
8000- type  oil-burning  locomotive 
which  weighs  3291/o  tons.  The  work, 
which  will  require  all  summer  to  com- 
plete, will  be  carried  out  by  company 
crews  numbering  400  men.  Engineers 
are  making  satisfactory  progress  re- 
grading  a  25-mile  stretch  of  line 
along  the  rushing  Thompson  River, 
between  Savona  and  Spences  Bridge, 
on  the  mountain  division.  Six  steam 
shovels  and  250  men  are  rushing  this 
$750,000  project  to  completion.  When 
finished,  the  gradient  along  the  sec- 
tion of  the  main  line  will  have  been 
reduced  from  one  per  cent  to  four- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent. 


Your  Eyes 

Need  correction  when,  in  reading, 
work  is  held  closer  than  12  inches. 

Need  to  be  examined  when  head- 
ache or  eye- fatigue  gives  the  warn- 
ing signal. 

Need  to  be  examined  occasionally, 
by  a  physician-oculist  who  ascertains 
the  condition  of  the  eyes  and  organs 
in  their  related  work  to  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

And  your  eyes  should  have  the  light 
from  the  left  side  if  you  are  right- 
handed  and  from  the  right  side  if 
you  are  left-handed. — Dr.  C.  O.  Sap- 
pingtatf. 


The  human  race  is  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  go  ahead  and  do 
something,  and  those  who  sit  and  in- 
quire, "Why  wasn't  it  done  this 
wav  ?" — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


The  Canadian  National  Railways 
announce  an  improvement  program  at 
Regina,  Saskatchewan,  in  conjunction 
with  the  city  of  Regina,  which  will  in- 
clude construction  of  a  freight  belt 
line  circling  the  city  and  the  re-rout- 
ing of  street  railwav  lines,  to  cost 
$500,000. 


Editorial  Comment 


The  Nation's  Danger:  Taxes 

Recent  events  indicate  that  at  last  the  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  grave  danger  confront- 
ing the  entire  country  through  the  continued 
increase  of  taxes  in  practically  every  department  of 
American  life.  Writing  in  Barrons  recently,  the  widely 
known  economist,  Lee  G.  Lauck,  said  "the  funda- 
mental policy  to  which  all  government  action  must 
conform  is  the  principle  that  good  government  can 
not  exist  with  impaired  or  threatened  credit  and  a 
constantly  increasing  tax  burden.  Just  as  opinions 
differ  concerning  the  exact  proportion  of  its  net  in- 
come a  family  should  spend  for  shelter,  clothing,  food 
and  recreation,  so  also  may  they  differ  concerning 
what  proportion  of  its  income  a  nation  should  turn 
to  public  uses.  If  we  have  not  passed  the  safety 
point  yet  where  is  it?  Can  our  taxes  continue  ever  to 
go  upward  ?" 

Apparently  they  can.  A  careful  study  of  the  situ- 
ation shows  many  things  of  importance,  but  the 
outstanding  fact  is — and  it  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  public  mind  in  some  way — that  state  and  local 
taxes  have  increased,  and  still  are  increasing,  very 
much  more  rapidly  than  those  imposed  by  the  federal 
government.  The  situation  is  alive  with  serious  as- 
pects affecting  everyone  and  everything  in  the 
United  States.  The  latest,  most  trustworthy  figures 
provided  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  show  the  combined  tax  collections  of  state, 
local,  and  federal  governments  for  periods  between 
1890  and  1928.  The  first  three  columns,  after  the 
years,  represent  figures  in  millions  of  dollars.  The 
last  two  columns  show  the  per  cent  distribution  of 
tax  collections : 


State  and 

State  and 

Fiscal  Years 

Local  Federal 

Total 

Local 

Federal 

1890   

$  501 

$  374 

$  875 

57.3 

42.7 

1903   

861 

521 

1,382 

62.3 

37.7 

1913   

1,519 

668 

2,187 

69.4 

30.6 

1919   

2,965 

4,500 

7,465 

39.7 

60.3 

1921   

3,933 

4,905 

8,838 

44.5 

55.5 

1922   

4,015 

3,487 

7,502 

53.5 

46.5 

1923   

4,202 

3,032 

7,234 

58.1 

41.9 

1924   

4,619 

3,193 

7,812 

59.1 

40.9 

1925   

4,918 

2,966 

7,884 

62.4 

37.6 

1926   

5,398 

3,207 

8,605 

62.7 

37.8 

1927   

5,722 

3,337 

9,059 

62.2 

36.8 

1928   

6,095 

3,194 

9,289 

65.6 

34.4 

%  Increase  1928 

over  1890  . . . 

1,117% 

754% 

962% 

A  study  of  this  distribution  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  federal  taxation  is  becoming  a  relatively 
smaller  proportion  of  the  total  tax  bill,  while  state 
and  local  taxation  is  growing  to  relatively  larger 
proportions. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  in  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  analyzes  this  point  as  follows  : 

"Thus  in  1890  federal  taxes  amounted  to  42.7  per 
cent  of  the  total,  rose  to  60.3  per  cent  in  1919  as  the 
result  of  the  war,  and  have  since  dropped  steadily  to 
34.4  per  cent  in  1928.  State  and  local  taxes,  however, 
represented  57.3  per  cent  in  1890,  fell  to  44.5  per 
cent  in  1921,  and  have  since  risen  steadily  to  65.6 
per  cent  in  1928.  This  closely  parallels  the  story  of 
railway  taxes  in  recent  years,  where  the  burden  of 


state  and  local  taxation  has  been  growing  relatively 
heavier  than  that  of  the  federal  taxing  system." 

A  study  of  French  history  shows  what  may  happen 
when  taxes  become  oppressive  ;  but  the  word  "oppres- 
sive" seems  too  mild,  even  for  the  writer  determined 
to  exercise  restraint.  The  taxation  demands  of  state 
and  local  governments  might  well  be  more  than 
federal,  but  when  the  differential  amounts  to  65.6  per 
cent  it  seems,  in  the  words  of  the  indignant  citizens 
just  about  time  to  call  a  halt. 

The  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  made  public  by  the  mayor's  office 
while  that  official  was  in  Europe,  was  more  than 
$47,500,000,  and  this  does  not  include  budgets  yet 
to  come  from  the  water,  power  and  harbor  depart- 
ments. Nearly  $25,000,000  of  this  is  for  general 
governmental  purposes  whatever  that  may  mean  in 
California. 

Railroads  are  paying,  and  have  for  years  paid,  an 
unfairly  large  share  of  these  taxes.  Their  tax  bill  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1931  was  $82,027,350,  only  23  per 
cent  less  than  the  total  net  railway  operating  income 
earned  by  the  carriers  from  which  to  pay  interest 
and  dividends  upon  all  their  outstanding  bonds,  stock 
and  other  securities. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  burden  upon  business 
imposed  by  the  enormous  increase  in  government 
expenditures  within  recent  years.  The  resulting  in- 
crease in  taxes  constitute  an  enormous  obstacle  to  a 
revival  of  general  business. 

Railroad  Data  says  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  property, 
activities  and  traffic  of  the  railways  in  1929  was  de- 
voted to  producing  net  earnings  sufficient  to  pay  the 
tax  on  railway  property  as  a  whole. 

To  reduce  taxes  men  should  be  elected  pledged  to 
that  one  duty,  and  citizens  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions should  then  see  to  it,  in  council,  legislature 
and  congress,  that  the  pledge  is  made  good. 

The  fear  of  God  can  be  put  into  public  servants 
only  by  the  people. 

Raids  on  the  treasury  can  be  stopped  in  just  that 
way.  Councilman,  legislator  or  congressman  forget- 
ful of  pledges  loses  all  his  bluster,  and  ceases  to 
strut  when  the  public,  in  deadly  earnest,  walks  into 
the  hall. 


The  Los  Angeles  Station 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
affirming  the  action  of  the  California  state  railroad 
commission  in  ordering  the  railroads  to  build  a  union 
station  at  a  certain  place  in  Los  Angeles  is  very 
likely  to  cost  the  carriers  hundreds  of  millions  in 
the  next  few  years.  The  ten  million  or  more  to  be 
spent  by  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
the  Union  Pacific  becomes  a  mere  incident  in  con- 
sidering the  immediate  effect  the  decision  will  have 
in  many  cities  whose  chambers  of  commerce  march 
to  the  front  with  demands  for  new  stations;  for  if 
the  state  commission  can  compel  the  building  of  a 
union  station  in  Los  Angeles,  another  commission 
in  another  state  can  do  precisely  the  same  thing. 

The  present  station  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  used 
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also  by  the  Union  Pacific,  is  a  modern  stone  struc- 
ture, large  enough  for  the  city  it  serves.  The  Santa 
Fe  station,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  small,  out  of  date 
and  inefficient  in  every  way,  and  unsuited  now  to  a 
city  so  large  as  Los  Angeles.  But  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  That  company  has 
been  willing  for  years  to  give  the  city  a  handsome 
station,  but  it  wished  to  build  it  on  a  site  of  its  own 
choosing,  and  the  station  erected  would  have  been 
adequate  and  well  suited  to  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered. The  Santa  Fe  never  has  been  a  "cheap"  or 
stingy  railway.  Certainly  it  was  not  guilty  of  stub- 
bornness in  trying  to  protect  its  own  property. 

The  railroads  entering  Los  Angeles  have  faced  for 
ten  years  the  same  situation  the  railroads  faced  at 
Kansas  City  where  the  same  kind  of  fight  went  on 
for  manv  years  until  the  companies  had  to  spend 
$75,000,000. 

Today  the  city  has  a  station  filled  with  coal  gas 
most  of  the  time,  whose  rental  for  the  using  railroads 
is  so  high  that  most  of  them  have  to  give  up  revenue 
earned  for  30  or  45  miles  outside  the  city  to  pay  it. 
The  Kansas  City  station  was  the  objective  sought 
for  many  years  by  a  great  newspaper.  The  Plaza 
site  in  Los  Angeles,  shown  in  the  illustration  on  the 
first  page  of  the  news  section  of  this  issue,  is  the 
objective  of  another  great  newspaper.  In  both  cases 
we  see  the  power  of  the  press  and  of  politics  and 
selfishness  and  greed.  For  years  to  come  the  rail- 
roads everywhere  will  be  besieged  by  cities  and 
towns  seeking  new  stations.  And  in  many  of  these 
stations  passengers  will  wait  comfortably  until  the 
motor  bus  comes  along. 


Rates  and  Wages 

It  ought  to  be  clear  to  every  sensible  person  that 
railroad  executives  do  not  find  any  pleasure  in  ask- 
ing for  rate  increases  or  in  laying  off  their  forces. 
They  dislike,  more  than  most  business  men  seem 
capable  of  realizing,  to  part  with  experienced  men 
whom  they  may  not  be  able  to  re-employ  when  times 
are  better.  They  are  not  seeking  chances  to  cut 
wages.  Such  an  order  is  destructive,  and  the  execu- 
tives know  it.  Most  of  them  are  family  men  whose 
early  struggles  taught  them  more  about  the  value 
of  a  dollar  in  the  average  working  man's  home  than 
many  of  the  financiers  could  learn  in  a  lifetime. 

But  the  executives  are  confronted  by  a  most  des- 
perate situation.  Net  income  continues  to  decline. 
Commodity  prices  heretofore  too  high  now  are  fall- 
ing. Customers  long  out  of  employment,  are  not 
paying  their  bills  as  they  used  to  do,  because  they 
have  no  money.  Dealers  in  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  in  a  serious  plight  themselves.  It  is  natural  for 
them  to  ask  for  lower  freight  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  the  railroads 
can  not  pay  the  wage  scale  of  1920  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  men,  meet  interest  payments  on  bonded  in- 
debtedness, and  give  anything  at  all  to  stockholders. 
It  is  no  offense,  certainly,  to  give  the  owners  of  the 
properties  a  few  dollars  occasionally.  Without  such 
dividends  they,  too.  must  stand  off  the  grocer  and 
the  baker. 

Tt  was  to  be  expected  that  Senator  Brookhart  of 
Iowa  and  Shipstead,  the  dentist  senator  from  Minne- 
sota, would  oppose  any  rate  increase.  The  morning 
after  the  executives  mentioned  the  subject  Senator 
Shipstead  declared  the  people  opposed  it.  How  he 
heard  from  the  people  so  quickly  is.  of  course,  beyond 


us.  Hut  whatever  the  senatorial  objectors  may  say 
about  it.  one  fact  must  be  kept  uppermost:  If  ship- 
pers and  travelers  hope  to  see  the  railroads  main- 
tain their  present  fine  services,  if  our  transportation 
standard  is  to  be  preserved  in  these  days  of  sore 
trial,  then  the  public  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 
Railroad  executives  are  not  wizards.  They  can  not 
reach  into  the  air  and  get  money.  There  is  much 
foolishness  in  the  air,  but  no  money.  Nothing  but 
talk.  Railroads  can  not  be  run  on  that  kind  of 
power. 


Do  They  Like  Us  Over  There? 

A  really  heartening  exhibition  of  hands  across  the 
sea  was  given  one  day  in  April  in  London  when  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a  luncheon  to 
honor  Sir  Malcolm  Campbell  to  whom  many  persons 
refer  as  the  outstanding  hero  of  the  motor  world.  In 
case  you  arc  behind  in  your  reading  as  sportsmen  it  will 
help  you  a  bit  to  say  that  Sir  Malcolm  is  the  chap  who 
set  up  a  record  of  247  miles  an  hour,  over  the  measured 
mile,  in  his  famous  little  car.  Blue  Bird,  at  Davtona 
Beach. 

However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  talk  motor 
car  or  speed,  but  to  emphasize  the  pleasure  it  gives  to 
read  an  account  of  a  real  sportsman  at  home  telling  his 
friends  how  magnificently  he  had  been  treated  in  the 
United  States,  and  what  jolly  good  fellows  the  Amer- 
icans are  when  one  has  come  to  know  them.  Then,  too, 
it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  president  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  is  F.  E.  Powell, 
brother  of  T.  C.  Powell,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad. 

One  of  the  London  papers,  reporting  the  luncheon, 
said  Sir  Malcolm  told  several  humorous  stories  about 
things  the  Americans  said  when  they  learned  he  was 
from  Scotland.  Of  course  this  is  an  exaggeration.  Two 
of  the  funniest  things  in  the  world,  almost,  are  a  min- 
ister telling  a  humorous  storv  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid.  and  a  Scot  trying  to  be  funny  with  an  American 
story. 


A  Merchant  of  Newark 

Over  in  Newark,  which  is  in  New  Jersey,  in  case 
you  haven't  been  abroad,  there  is  a  great  department 
store,  operated  by  keenly  intelligent  salesmen-man- 
agers. We  intended  to  say  something  about  this 
store  quite  a  while  ago,  but  what  with  this  and  that, 
and  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  crime  news  from 
Washington,  we  never  did  get  around  to  it.  We  are 
putting  the  store  on  record  now  because  it  sets  an 
example  for  business  men  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked: wherefore  we  suggest  you  clip  this  piece  and 
hand  it  to  your  favorite  merchant  when  he  hand-  jrou 
his  bill. 

"One  of  America's  Great  Stores,"  it  is  called  in 
Newark,  and  it  is  owned  by  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
You  ought  to  see  one  of  the  page  advertisements  this 
firm  gives  the  Newwark  Evening  News.  "Thanks  to 
the  Lackawanna,"  says  the  Bamberger  company,  to 
its  customers  in  the  hinterland,  "you're  20  to  30  per 
cent  nearer  us  than  you  used  to  be  .  .  .  We've  used 
the  railroad's  modest  figures.  It  says  you  are  20  to 
30  per  cent  closer  to  Newark  since  it  put  on  its  new 
electric  trains  giving  you  a  shorter,  faster,  and  easier 
ride,  but  we're  willing  to  be  much  bolder.  In  our 
pretty  brazen  opinion,  you're  at  least  100  per  cent 
closer  to  us.    For  the  pleasure,  the  comfort  of  riding 
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in  these  grand,  new  multiple  unit  cars  mean  just  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  the  actual  saving  in  time. 

"And  we  haven't  even  mentioned  the  new  saving 
in  money.  Did  you  know  the  Lackawanna  has  re- 
duced its  round  trip  rates  between  towns  in  the 
Dover  electrified  zone  and  Newark? 

"No  wonder  we're  grateful  to  the  Lackawanna, 
grateful  enough  to  spend  our  good  money  shouting 
its  praises." 

Such  popularity  must  be  deserved,  as  someone  said 
about  something  or  other. 

We  notice,  in  sharp  contrast,  the  page  advertise- 
ment of  a  very  large  company's  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentatives in  Los  Angeles.  The  railroads  of  the 
United  States  favor  this  company  with  many  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  purchases  for  electrical  material. 
The  advertisement  shows  pictures  of  one  of  this  com- 
pany's products  being  unloaded  from  a  ship  and  in 
another  corner  a  picture  showing  the  goods  being 
"shipped  to  our  dealers  by  truck."  Thus,  as  the  poet 
said,  do  we  see  the  reward  of  virtue. 


And  Taxpayers  Rejoiced 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago  state  governors  were 
glad  to  have  passes  on  the  railroads.  City  officials 
walked  about  to  their  duties,  used  street  cars,  or 
occasionally  had  a  horse  and  buggy.  Now,  most  of 
the  city  officials  have  motor  cars  paid  for  by  the  pro- 
letariat. In  the  recent  session  of  the  California  legis- 
lature some  bright  member,  inspired  doubtless  by 
super-loyalty  to  the  governor,  Smiling  Jim  Rolph, 
twenty  years  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  introduced  a 
bill  appropriating  $75,000  to  buy  an  airplane  for  that 
official  and  maintain  it  for  two  years. 

When  the  news  reached  the  folk  at  home  a  loud 
yelp  went  up  into  the  well-known  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia. Messages  flashed  across  the  space  to  Sacra- 
mento. The  newspapers  said  things.  And  some  of 
the  comment  was  distinctly  nasty.  Evidently  it  im- 
pressed the  members  at  the  state  capital.  Anyway, 
the  bill  failed.  Governor  Rolph  will  have  to  use  the 
trains,  or  pay  for  special  airplanes,  which  is  his  favor- 
ite mode  of  travel. 

The  incident  may  not  seem  important,  but  thought- 
ful persons  know  that  if  California's  governor  had 
got  his  plane  a  precedent  would  have  been  made  that 
might  have  been  costly  in  many  states. 


We  Hope  So 

"The  railroad  is  coming  back  to  its  own !"  says 
Edward  Hungerford  in  "Forbes  Magazine." 

"Make  no  mistake  about  that.  It  is  no  more  to 
be  supplanted  by  the  motor  vehicle — or  the  airplane 
— than  the  telegraph  was  supplanted  or  put  out  of 
business  by  the  telephone.  The  motor  vehicle  has 
come  to  stay.  It  has  a  large  and  proper  part  to  play 
in  the  national  transport  scheme,  without  putting 
either  it  or  its  pathways  to  improper  uses.  In  any 
fair  and  proper  light  it  is  supplemental  to  the  rail- 
road, not  essentially  competitive.  Time  is  going  to 
prove  this,  and  prove  it  beyond  any  doubts.  In  the 
meantime  the  railroad  in  this  country  has  been  the 
victim  of  injustices,  some  of  them  severe  injustices. 
But  it  is  going  to  ride  above  and  past  them.  A  few 
months — a  year  perhaps — should  see  a  great  turn  in 
popular  favor  its  way.  It  is  not  dead — as  some  folk- 
would  have  you  believe.  It  is  not  even  sleeping.  Tt 
has  had  some  hard  knocks  of  late,  and  from  these  it 


is  trying,  manfully,  to  recover.  It  will  recover.  No 
doubt  of  that.  Traffic  totals,  temporarily  depressed, 
are  again  to  rise,  and  to  rise  to  new  high  levels,  levels 
which  the  wildest  of  optimists  would  not  dare  to  pre- 
dict— in  these  gray  days." 


These  Hard  Times 

Deposits  of  the  100  largest  banks  in  the  United  States 
increased  more  than  $300,000,000  in  1930.  despite  in- 
dustrial depression.  Their  deposits  reached  a  total  of 
$22,158,278,318  as  of  December  30,  last.  Since  1924 
deposits  of  these  banks  gained  almost  50  per  cent,  or 
more  than  seven  billion  dollars.  Such  figures  are  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend :  twenty-two  billion  dollars  in  de- 
posits! There  may  be  something,  after  all,  in  the  report 
that  the  banks  are  hoarding  money  instead  of  lending  it 
If  some  of  these  billions  were  put  to  work  we  should 
not  have  so  many  unemployed  men  in  the  United  States. 

Try  Cheerfulness 

Good  health  can  be  preserved  in  many  ways,  with- 
out eating  spinach.  Life  wouldn't  be' worth' while 
if  this  weren't  so.  You  needn't  even  play  golf,  nor 
bathe  in  cold  water.  You  can  make  lasting  friend- 
ships, become  a  social  and  business  favorite,  and 
never  use  a  spoonful  of  radio  mouthwash,  although 
you  really  ought  to  see  your  dentist  every  little 
while. 

There  are  many  ways  to  make  yourself  popular. 
Just  quit  grouching  about  things.  Don't  go  to  work 
in  the  morning  looking  as  if  you  had  lost  a  dime  or 
had  browbeaten  everyone  in  the  family  at  breakfast. 
Remember  the  trainmen's  old  rule  of  thirty  minutes 
preparatory  time  and  don't  go  to  your  job  in  a  rush. 
Don't  harbor  the  fool  idea  that  the  boss  has  it  in  for 
you.  Don't  scowl  and  look  the  other  way  when  the 
trainmaster  comes  along  unexpectedly.  All  roads 
have  trainmasters  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  they 
do  have  to  get  around  and  watch  things  without 
sending  out  an  advance  warning.  Don't  buy  things 
for  which  you  can't  pay,  and  you  won't  be  gar- 
nisheed  so  often. 

Save  a  bit  of  money  now  and  then,  even  if  it  is 
only  five  dollars.  A  bank  account  gives  you  a  feel- 
ing of  independence,  especially  if  your  wife  doesn't 
know  about  it.  Don't  worry  about  your  job.  Don't 
imagine  that  the  guv  writing  all  this  advice  is  a  pest. 
If  he  didn't  write  it  he  would  never  have  a  chance 
to  get  it  out.  He  has  done  many  things  on  rail- 
roads, from  driving  a  scraper  on  a  grade  to  scraping 
a  train-sheet  on  a  desk.  He  knows  when  to  quit 
preaching,  too.    Now's  the  time. 


On  Second  Thought 

REPORTS  from  authoritative  sources  indicate  that 
while  railroad  earnings  have  dwindled  the  car- 
riers are  in  better  position  to  show  more  rapid 
recovery  than  many  industrials.  This  is  based  on 
figures  showing  that  many  bus  and  motor  freight 
lines,  heretofore  making  serious  inroads  in  rail  earn- 
ings, are  now  having  much  more  trouble  than  rail- 
roads. Passenger  travel  by  bus  is  reported  very 
much  reduced.  The  action  of  the  Texas  legislature 
limiting  weight  trucks  may  haul  over  highways  indi- 
cates railroads  are  to  have  protection  at  least  in  that 
state.  A  committee  report  in  Purchases  and  Stores 
recent  meeting  showed  32  Class  1  roads,  June  30, 
1930,  were  operating  over  33,1X7  miles  of  intrastate 
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and  23,400  miles  of  interstate  routes,  2887  buses  and 
551  motor  trucks.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1930. 
they  operated  58.707,886  motor  coach  miles,  carrying 
34.113.361  passengers,  with  a  property  investment  of 
$40,048,607. 


The  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Minne- 
sota denied  a  petition  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
May  15,  to  operate  trucks  between  points  served  by 
the  railroad,  for  handling  less  than  carload  freight. 
The  Minnesota  legislature  recently  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  no  railroad  be  authorized  to  engage  in 
highway  transportation.  The  road  reported  it  could 
save  $28,000  a  year  by  using  trucks. 


The  Twin  City  Railroad  Co.,  operating  between 
Chehalis  and  Centralia,  Washington,  is  to  abandon 
its  line  as  result  of  a  recommendation  made  by  Ex- 
aminer Howard  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  commis- 
sion. The  company  owns  a  total  of  six  and  one-half 
miles  of  electric  line  in  Lewis  county,  Washington, 
which  during  recent  years  has  been  used  only  for 
handling  freight. 

Automobile  accidents  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1931  have  taken  6,500  lives  in  the  United  States,  an 
increase  of  9  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Co. 

More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  fatalities  occurred  on 
the  open  road,  although  27  per  cent  of  the  accidents 
occurred  on  state  highways  and  44  per  cent  at  street 
intersections. 


Building  permits  issued  in  561  leading  cities  and 
towns  in  April  totaled  $172,346,394,  a  gain  of  7  per 
cent  over  March.  In  25  cities  this  showed  a  gain  of 
13  per  cent  over  April,  1930,  and  8  per  cent  over 
March.  1931.  This  means  freight  to  be  hauled. 


Southern  Pacific  records  show  that  in  eleven  years 
the  road  has  operated  more  than  17  billion  passenger 
miles  without  a  steam  train  passenger  fatality.  T.  H. 
Williams,  assistant  general  manager  at  Los  Angeles, 
says  Southern  Pacific  trains  are  protected  by  more 
mileage  of  automatic  block  signals  than  any  other 
railway  in  the  world,  extending  from  Portland  to  El 
Paso  and  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans. 


The  Chicago  Great  Western  and  the  Mason  City  & 
Fort  Dodge  railroads  have  applied  for  authority  to 
abandon  12  miles  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Lehigh 
branch  of  the  latter  line.  The  Milwaukee  Road 
wishes  to  abandon  nine  miles  between  Long  Grove 
and  De  Witt,  Iowa.  These  lines,  it  is  said,  no  longer 
warrant  operation. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  of- 
fers a  strange  situation  showing  that  hard  times  do 
not  seem  to  affect  men's  determination  to  smoke. 
The  demand  for  cigarets.  the  report  says,  makes  it 
necessary,  beginning  May  11.  last  month,  to  operate 
a  night  force  on  a  nine-hour  basis,  the  same  as  during 
the  day. 

Why  are  taxes  high?  Washington  reports  show- 
total  expenses  of  the  government  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  were  $3,558,906,240. 
against  current  revenues  of  about  $2,679,935,111. 
Shortlv  after  this  news  leaked  out  came  the  an- 


nouncement that  the  federal  deficit  was  approxi- 
mately one  billion  dollars. 


In  March  the  air  lines  carried  2.353  passengers 
from  Xew  York  to  Los  Angeles.  Every  one  of  these 
passengers  was  a  loss  made  up  from  air  mail  con- 
tracts. Twenty-six  air  lines  in  March  carried  nearly 
12.000  passengers. 

Word  comes  from  Oklahoma  City  that  the  private 
railroad  two  Kansas  farmers  built  17  years  ago  to 
carry  their  wheat  to  market  has  made  both  into  near- 
millionaires.  Builders  of  a  miniature  empire,  the 
erstwhile  farmers.  Jack  A.  Chenbach.  of  Hardtner, 
Kan.,  and  R.  B.  Blackstock,  now  of  Springfield.  111., 
have  sold  the  86-mile  railroad  for  $1,850,000. 


If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assurance  that  those 
who  have  gone  to  the  Great  Beyond  may  look  down 
upon  us  poor  mortals  and  view  with  alarm  or  other- 
wise our  efforts  at  one  thing  or  another,  what  mav 
be  the  feelings  of  Commodore  Yanderbilt  just  now  in 
hearing  of  the  Xew  York  Central's  deficit  of  $144,913 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  compared  with  net 
income  of  S8.471.256  for  the  first  quarter  last  year?  In 
the  back  part  of  this  issue  is  a  story  about  the  old 
commodore.  Read  it,  and  you  will  be  able  to  imagine 
the  searing  words  the  old  gentleman  utters,  provided 
any  such  language  is  permitted  where  he  now  spends 
his  days. 

Once  more  the  postoffice  department  at  Wash- 
ington has  a  deficit.  To  judge  from  the  present  out- 
look it  will  amount  to  about  $140,000,000  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  about  $40,000,000  more  in 
the  red  than  the  department  reported  for  the  last 
fiscal  year.  But  why  worry — that  is  if  you  arc  worry- 
ing. The  department  has  given  first  class  service  and 
the  people  will  pay  the  bill.  They  will  have  to  pay 
it.  If  Mr.  Mellon  doesn't  happen  to  have  the  money 
with  him  he  will  borrow  it. 

Many  of  our  great  railroads  have  deficits  this  year, 
too.  They  have  served  the  people  faithfully,  year 
after  year,  many  of  them  at  a  loss.  Who  is  to  pay 
the  bill?  It  never  will  be  paid.  With  a  system  of 
regulation  which  keeps  rates  so  low  that  nothing  can 
be  laid  away  in  good  times  for  the  poorer  days  that 
are  inevitable,  the  people  who  own  the  railroads — 
private  property  used  for  public  purposes  without 
just  compensation — must  go  right  on  serving  the 
public  at  a  loss.  And  still  some  people  wonder  over 
the  growth  of  communism. 


And  now.  as  your  pastor  says,  one  more  word 
about  the  cost  of  government  and  we  shall  be 
through  for  this  month :  For  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  last  year  Californians  paid  $803,063,345  and 
a  few  cents.  State,  city  and  county  governments  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  state  S80.8f3.144  more  in  1930 
than  in  1929. 

The  great  cost  was  in  county  government,  with  a 
bill  of  S359.457,868.  But  the  greatest  increase  was 
represented  in  municipal  government.  The  gain  was 
$51,940,094.  State  government,  as  represented  in  out- 
go from  the  treasury,  cost  $157,696,711.  an  increase  of 
$12,707,934.  Municipal  government  cost  S2S8.906.765. 

Speaking  of  the  pastor  reminds  us  that  until  last 
winter  ours  used  to  say.  "the  morning  offering  will 
now  be  received."  Xow  he  says,  "the  morning  col- 
lection will  now  be  taken." 


The 

Locomotive 

Tells  the 
j  Story 

The  Second  Instalment 

I  By 
V.  Z.  Caracristi 


If   This   Doesn't  Make  Yon   Think   of  n   Monster  in   the  Aquarium  We're 
Mistaken.     Faet  is.  However,  Its  the   London,  Midland  &   Scottish  Hail- 
way's    Latest    Hisli    Pressure    Boiler    Showing    the   Water   Tube  Firebox. 
Ituilt  hy   the   Xorth   British   Locomotive   Co.,  Glasgow,  :ind  the 
Superheater  Co.,  Ltd. 


There  was  a  lot  of  praise  for  my 
auxiliaries,  and  because  I  am 
nothing  without  them,  I  think  I 
ought  to  tell  their  stories  as  well  as 
my  own. 

The  boiler  comes  first.  There  is  a 
long  story  behind  it,  but  I  won't  go 
back  in  its  history  any  farther  than 
the  point  where  it  enters  this  story 
as  part  of  a  locomotive ;  that's  rough- 
ly speaking,  about  a  hundred  years. 
Not  much  of  importance  has  hap- 
pened to  boilers  except  a  change  from 
vertical  to  horizontal  form,  early  in 
the  last  century.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  growth  in  size,  and  a  few  at- 
tachments and  improvements  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time ;  then 
about  20  years  ago,  part  of  the  water- 
heating  surface  was  taken  away  and  a 
steam  heater,  or  superheater,  added 
to  take  its  place. 

Since  that  time  boilers  have  had 
some  help  from  feed  water  heaters. 
Water  conditions  are  much  better 
than  they  used  to  be ;  better  sources 
of  supply  and  more  careful  mainte- 
nance have  helped  to  lighten  the  load. 
The  boiler  appreciates  the  extra  care 
it  gets  these  days,  and  is  grateful  for 

This  is  the  second  instalment  of  Mr. 
Caracristi's  interesting  interview  with  a 
locomotive,  the  first  part  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  issue  of  Transportation. 
The  next  instalment  is  to  appear  in  July. 


the  longer  runs  it  is  allowed  to  make. 
This  is  easy  to  understand  when  you 
consider  the  strains  and  stresses  of 
being  fired  up  and  allowed  to  die 
every  little  while.  A  boiler's  chief 
ambition  is  to  stay  under  reasonable 
pressure  for  at  least  30  days,  and 
from  what  I  hear  this  dream  may  lie 
realized  even  during  my  lifetime. 

The  firebox  and  ashpan  wanted  to 
put  in  a  word  of  protest.  The  fire- 
box didn't  have  such  a  serious  griev- 
ance. It  said  it  is  getting  all  the  food 
it  needs,  and  sometimes  more  than 
it  can  assimilate  properly.  In  other 
words,  it  wants  enough,  but  not  too 
much.  The  ashpan  put  in  a  plea  for 
more  breathing  space.  It  abhors  a 
vacuum,  and  with  the  big  fireboxes  it 
has  to  serve,  and  the  heavier  loads  it 
has  to  support  at  high  speeds,  its 
breathing  tubes  are  more  than  over- 
loaded. 

They  both  spoke  longingly  of  their 
experience  with  pulverized  coal,  and 
it  was  a  great  disappointment  that 
only  their  more  steady-going  station- 
ary brothers  had  profited  by  the  ad- 
vances and  progress  in  this  field. 
They  spoke  about  pulverized  coal,  I 
noticed,  every  time  the  steaming  was 
poor  because  of  bad  coal. 

The  front  end  was  inordinately 
vain  because  a  series  of  long  tests  had 
been  conducted  in  its  interests,  and 


innumerable  curves  prepared  to  ac- 
company volumes  that  had  been 
written  about  it.  But  just  the  same, 
that  front  end  had  to  admit  that  not 
much  good  had  come  out  of  all  this 
agitation,  and  it  was  still  a  case  of 
"hit  or  miss."  A  good  many  people 
had  individual,  to  say  nothing  of  radi- 
cal views  about  baffles,  netting,  stacks 
and  blowers,  and  they  all  had  a 
chance  to  put  their  ideas  to  work. 
Strangely  enough  they  all  worked 
fairly  well  together,  so  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  think  but  that  if 
the  netting  passed  the  state  and  fed- 
eral inspectors  on  the  question  of 
holes,  anything  else  would  go.  May- 
be I'm  wrong.  Probably  some  day 
I'll  wake  up  and  realize  that  draft  is 
draft  and  ought  to  be  respected.  Just 
now  I  seem  to  feel  that  draft  is  only 
a  toy  for  some  motive  power  man  to 
play  with,  and  it  might  mean  better 
conditions  all  around  if  we  all  real- 
ized the  error  of  that  viewpoint. 

The  story  of  my  cylinders  isn't  of 
much  interest  because  for  about  a 
hundred  years  nothing  exciting  has 
happened  to  them  except  a  change  in 
size,  and  the  substitution  of  piston 
for  slide  valves  some  forty-odd  years 
ago.  Their  story  is  all  jumbled  to- 
gether with  the  story  of  the  valves, 
valve  motion,  steam  and  exhaust  pas- 
sages, pots  and  nozzles,  and  it  is  go- 
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ing  to  be  hard  for  me  to  give  it  to 
you. 

I  was  astonished  to  learn  that  they 
have  had  a  lot  of  thrilling  experi- 
ences. They  have  occupied  all  sorts 
of  positions,  from  vertical  all  the  way 
round  the  circle,  except  a  small  arc 
at  the  bottom.  They  have  grown 
enormously  in  size,  and  usually  travel 
in  pairs,  although  sometimes  they  are 
triplets  and  even  quadruplets.  There 
have  been  all  kinds  of  valves — plain, 
unbalanced  slide,  through  the  piston 
types,  and  even  the  poppet  type.  They 
operate  from  medium  pressures 
through  a  range  which  may  reach 
hundreds  of  pounds,  have  been  on 
both  direct  and  exhaust  steam  pres- 
sures, and  have  missed  only  by  the 
barest  chance  being  compelled  to 
stand  the  extra  strain  of  operated 
condensing. 

They  have  operated  from  prac- 
tically full  stroke  admission  to  half 
stroke  and  even  less,  have  had  their 
most  intimate  secrets  bared  to  curi- 
ous engineers,  and  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  more  books  and  papers,  analy- 
ses and  investigations,  mathematical 
formulae  and  calculation,  of  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  character  than 
any  other  part  of  my  structure.  They 
are  responsive  to  kind  and  intelligent 
treatment,  and  they  seldom  get  it. 
With  them  it  isn't  so  much  a  question 
of  detail  and  design  as  it  is  a  question 
of  considerate  treatment,  and  they 
must  be  kept  warm.  That's  impor- 
tant. And  so  often  all  they  have  is 
a  blanket  of  lagging  put  on  any  old 
way  and  then  covered  up  with  a  per- 
fectly useless  jacket  of  metal  which 
has  the  doubtful  advantage  of  being 
beautifully  shiny.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  remember  that  their  best  friend 
is  Expansion,  and  their  worst  enemy 
is  Radiation.  They  ought  to  be  given 
all  that  the  load  and  speed  will  per- 
mit, all  the  time,  and  they'll  show 
their  gratitude,  don't  doubt  it.  You 
know,  increased  capacity  demands 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  a  decrease  in 
the  ratio  between  volume  and  stroke, 
and  every  change  in  this  direction 
makes  it  just  that  much  harder  for 
them  to  give  their  best,  and  just  that 
much  more  difficult  to  maintain  ex- 
pansive effect,  and  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  how  important  that  is! 

A  certain  Mr.  Stephenson  gets  the 
credit  for  the  original  governing  me- 
chanism for  valves,  and  he  certainly 
made  a  sweet  job  of  it,  square 
throughout  the  whole  operating 
range,  difficult  to  keep  up  and  lubri- 
cate, and  unfortunately  entirely  un- 
suitable for  adult  size.  Today,  Mr. 
Stephenson's  valve  motion  would 
make  a  handsome  and  interesting 
museum  piece.     Its  place  has  been 


taken  by  various  walking-brain  kind 
of  contraptions  that  are  almost  ideal, 
if  only  the  output  demand  for  speed 
and  power  were  constant. 

Unfortunately  the  millenium  isn't 
here  just  yet,  so  we  can't  expect 
everything  to  be  perfect.  We  have  to 
do  the  best  we  can  with  the  loads 
hooked  up  behind  us,  and  try  our  best 
to  keep  to  the  speeds  that  our  time 
cards  show  we  ought  to  make.  I  am 
in  freight  service,  and  the  slave  of  the 
entire  operating  organization.  I  am 
stopped,  started,  delayed  and  de- 
toured  to  keep  the  rails  clear  for  the 
first  class  trains.  "First  class"  makes 
me  smile.  My  work  produces  the 
revenue  that  shows  up  biggest  on  the 
reports,  but  the  passengers  must  have 
their  breakfasts  in  the  terminal  cities, 
so  the  rest  of  us  are  just  "freights." 
Such  is  life ! 

My  cylinders  tell  me  that  in  the 
so-called  good  old  days  their  action 
was  hand-controlled.  Imagine  that ! 
They  did  say,  though,  that  the  engine- 
men  knew  their  oats,  and  hoggers 
weren't  as  common,  when  they  took 
their  lives  in  their  hands  every  time 
they  unlatched  the  Johnson  bar  to 
hook  up  a  notch  or  so,  to  ease  the 
pain  of  too  much  steam  at  speed. 
There's  a  lot  of  difference  between 
that  kind  of  performance  and  what 
they  have  nowadays,  when  my  air 
pressure  does  all  the  work  for  them, 
and  it's  no  harder  to  hook  me  up 
than  to  pinch  my  throttle. 

And  does  my  reverse  shaft  jiggle 
and  creep  if  the  least  little  leak  de- 
velops? I'll  say  it  does,  and  the  en- 
gineman  blissfully  ignorant  of  it.  He 
may  be  a  sensitive  soul,  and  ultimate- 
ly feel  the  vibrations  set  up  by  the 
agony  of  my  cylinders.  The  fireman 
may  realize  that  he  is  handling  ton 
much  coal,  and  put  in  a  kind  word 
for  me,  but  all  too  often  we  labor 
into  the  terminal  and  give  a  gasp  of 
relief  when  the  hostler  takes  us  over. 
I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  this  is 
an  every-day  occurrence,  but  just  the 
same  it  happens  often  enough  to  show 
up  on  the  balance  sheet  in  nice  red 
ink. 

Well,  to  get  on  with  the  cylinders. 
If  I  do  say  so  myself,  they  leave  very 
little  to  be  desired,  and  I  don't  take 
off  my  hat  to  anything  on  wheels, 
when  the  steam  is  properly  con- 
trolled. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  I  am 
exactly  like  any  other  mortal.  My 
bodily  functions  are  circulatory  and 
muscular.  My  boiler  system  converts 
food  into  power  and  my  cylinders 
convert  that  power  into  useful  work. 
Although  each  is  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct function,  they  are  dependent  on 
each  other  because  I  would  be  use- 


less without  coordination  of  these  two 
functions.  With  one  or  the  other, 
but  not  both,  I  would  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  with  a  good  set  of 
muscles  and  an  otherwise  perfect 
body,  but  no  circulation,  or  like  a  man 
with  good  circulation  and  no  body  in 
which  it  can  circulate! 

I  can  get  along,  and  get  over  the 
road  on  very  little  in  the  way  of  aux- 
iliaries.   Not  so  many  of  these  are 


absolutely  essential  to  my  existence, 
but  I  am  much  happier  and  much 
more  contented  with  a  few  of  the  lux- 
uries of  this  life.  You  understand 
that  I  do  not  require  a  lot  of  luxury, 
but  with  a  few  refinements,  and  those 
properly  maintained  and  intelligently 
directed,  I  feel  that  I  can  do  much 
more  than  I  could  without  them.  Like 
anything  else.  I  am  bound,  in  my 
usefulness,  by  the  facilities  provided 
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for  this  usefulness.    Anybody  knows  employes  put  on  clean  jumpers  I  put 

that  just  a  locomotive  isn't  worth  a  on  my  clean  clothes,  and  best  Sunday 

lot,  from  the  standpoint  of  what  it  behavior. 

can  do.    Just  a  lot  of  weight  on  my  With  few  exceptions  crews  are  all 

drivers  and  some  paint  and  nickel-  right,  but  goodness  knows  they  are 

plating  on  my  body  won't  produce  handicapped.     If  I  could  only  talk 

useful  work.  to  them  while  we're  out  on  the  road 

A  little  while  back  I  said  some  it  would  be  all  right,  because  I  know 

thing  about  crews.    I  like  them  from  they  would  listen  and  do  as  I  ask. 

the  callboard.    I  like  trains  from  the  The  only  people  I  can  really  talk  to 


In  the  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago. 


shanty  and  schedules  devised  to 
please  the  heart  of  a  towerman  and 
joy  to  a  train  dispatcher.  Then  call 
this  my  record,  write  up  a  report  on 
it,  and  then  resign  when  you  lay  it  on 
the  superintendent's  desk. 

I  like  road  foremen  pretty  well. 
The  Sundays  of  my  life  come  when 
they  climb  my  steps,  and  when  the 


are  the  full  test  crews,  and  then  I 
can't  really  talk,  but  only  go  through 
a  lot  of  motions  with  scales,  meas- 
ures, analyses  and  tabulations,  and 
this  has  to  be  converted  into  graphs 
and  charts  for  the  engineers  to  read. 
What  chance  has  an  engine  crew  to 
harvest  this  crop  of  information  and 
scatter   its   useful    effect   along  the 


humming  rails,  into  the  annual  re- 
ports ? 

I  say  all  of  these  things  out  of  loy- 
alty to  my  friends,  the  engine  crews. 
Why,  I'd  jump  the  rails  to  please  my 
pooled  runners  and  their  side-kicks 
who  feed  me  so  liberally. 

Here  I  am  getting  off  the  track 
again.  You  probably  want  to  know 
just  how  much  water  I  consume.  My 
boiler  has  a  terrible  thirst.  In  the 
same  good  old  days  I  have  mentioned 
before,  they  used  to  quench  my  thirst 
with  a  hand  pump.  Later  there  was 
a  pump  operated  by  my  crosshead, 
and  that  cold  water  certainly  did  chill 
my  insides.  Fortunately  they  found 
this  out  in  time,  and  then  they  used 
steam  injectors  which  took  some  of 
the  chill  off,  but  I  never  could  see 
the  sense  of  taking  live  steam  and 
heat  out  of  my  boiler  just  to  put  cold 
water  back,  and  I  had  to  work  fast 
just  to  replace  the  steam  taken  out.  It 
seemed  worse  than  it  was.  I  suppose 
if  there  were  any  figures  on  this,  I'd 
find  that  I  didn't  lose  any  more  than 
I  had  previously  lost  in  power  to 
operate  those  pumps. 

I  really  don't  think  that  many  peo- 
ple realize  the  value  of  my  power. 
When  any  energy  has  been  converted 
into  power,  its  only  use  should  be  to 
haul  tonnage.  Think  this  over  before 
you  rob  my  drawbar  for  anything 
else ;  I  mean  steam  from  my  boiler 
and  air  from  my  reservoirs,  espe- 
cially when  I  am  strained  to  my  ut- 
most to  keep  things  rolling.  Let  my 
engine  cylinders  have  the  pressure. 
You  don't  cut  off  the  gas  from  your 
car  when  you  climb  a  hill.  Believe 
me,  that's  when  a  "feller  needs  a 
friend." 

.  Getting  back  to  the  injectors,  they 
naturally  lead  to  water  heaters  and 
exhaust  steam  injectors,  which  are 
all  good,  but  don't  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  I  like  my  drinks  when  I 
need  them,  not  in  chunks  jammed 
down  whether  I  need  it  or  not.  Just 
because  I  need  60,000  pounds  an 
hour,  or  even  more  when  I  am  work- 
ing hard,  I  don't  need  that  much  all 
the  time,  and  sometimes  I  can  get 
along  with  as  little  as  500  pounds. 
Remember  the  steam,  and  don't  sacri- 
fice too  much  for  the  peak  while  old 
Mr.  Average  stands  around  in  the 
corner  all  alone. 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  I 
don't  appreciate  the  comfort  of  hav- 
ing some  of  my  precious  heat  re- 
turned to  my  digestive  system.  You 
can't  imagine  the  relief  of  getting 
along  with  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  less 
coal  passing  over  my  grates.  Why, 
even  my  ashpan  appreciates  the  dif- 
ference, and  my  staybolt  stresses  are 
so  much  reduced  that  the  rigid  ones 
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enjoy  a  much  lunger  life.  And  don't 
forget  that  less  water  from  track 
pans  or  cranes  means  fewer  slow- 
downs and  stops,  contributes  a  lot  to 
my  comfort  and  works  toward  better 
operation. 

Oh,  I  could  tell  a  lot  about  all  this 
business.  It  isn't  only  the  nice, 
orderly  test  dope,  but  all  the  every- 
day stuff  that's  confidential  between 
my  engine  crews  and  myself.  I  am 
too  loyal  to  them  tu  tell  about  all 
those  times  when  my  auxiliaries  are 
only  so  much  more  weight  on  my 
drivers. 

Speaking  of  valves,  my  throttle  is 
very  important  but  has  an  uninterest- 
ing history.  My  front  end  throttle 
is  new.  That  is,  it  has  been  put 
right  up  front,  and  handles  super- 
heated steam.  Of  course  it  considers 
itself  way  ahead  of  its  predecessors 
and  its  numerous  cousins  who  are  --till 
housed  up  in  the  dome.  I  like  to 
make  mean  remarks  about  its  having 
to  be  supported  by  a  secondary  valve 
occupying  its  own  old  location,  and 
I  like  to  remind  it  that  when  it  thinks 
it  has  done  its  work  by  opening  its 
mouth  good  and  wide,  the  usually  in- 
adequate dry  pipes  just  killed  all  its 
efforts  and  robbed  the  cylinders  of  a 
lot  of  the  pressure  that  the  throttle 
was  supposed  to  deliver.  The  throttle 
says  it  has  made  a  deep  study  of 
velocities  and  skin  friction,  and  has 
more  respect  now  for  the  steam,  when 
it  considers  all  the  difficulties  that 
steam  has  to  contend  with  when  space 
is  at  a  premium.  Its  main  complaint 
is  that  it  is  overworked  and  that  its 
seats  wear  out  because  they  are  only 


cracked  most  of  the  time.  It  seems 
to  want  just  the  opposite  of  what 
the  piston  valves  want.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spratt  all  over  again.  It  seems  to 
have  some  kind  of  grievance  against 
the  valve  motion.  1  heard  a  rumor 
that  it  thinks  the  valve  motion  ought 
to  do  a  little  more  than  it  does,  not 
only  for  the  throttle's  sake  but  for 
the  piston  and  cylinder  valves. 

The  valve  motion  certainly  has  a 
chip  on  its  shoulder,  has  absolutely  no 
use  for  the  engine  crew,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  really  are  to  blame  for  all 
its  troubles.  I  think,  myself,  that 
most  of  them  know,  or  at  least  are 
supposed  to  know,  that  they  ought 
to  keep  their  hands  off  the  throttle 
and  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
reverse  gear.  Maybe  they  would,  too, 
if  they  had  a  little  reminder  once  in 
a  while,  as  to  zvhen  and  Innc. 

Once  I  remember  being  blocked  for 
several  hours  alongside  a  power  house 
where  I  could  see  a  lot  of  my  rela- 
tions inside,  but  I  had  to  look  sharp 
to  make  sure  they  were  relations.  Hot 
house  plants  is  what  I'd  call  them, 
roofs  over  their  heads,  and  a  whole 
suite  of  rooms  for  the  boiler!  Why, 
they  couldn't  even  move  out  of  their 
tracks,  all  bolted  to  steel  and  to  stone 
foundations,  with  a  lot  of  long  pipes 
trying  to  make  a  unit  out  of  them.  I 
didn't  envy  them  their  life  of  ease,  al- 
thing  I  must  say  they  seemed  to  be 
thriving  on  it. 

The  thing  that  struck  me  was  that 
the  crews  here  didn't  have  to  trust  to 
training  and  intuition  to  handle  these 
units,  what  with  instruments,  charts, 
and  all  kinds  of  fancy-looking  gauges 


and  meters.  The  boilers  and  en- 
gines certainly  seemed  healthy  and 
happy.  I  remembered  what  my  fire 
box  and  boiler  had  told  me  about 
coal,  and  asked  my  cousins  what  kind 
of  food  they  got.  One  said,  "Well, 
we  used  to  get  our  food  in  chunks, 
but  they  found  they  got  more  out  of 
us  if  they  pulverized  it,  and  it  sure  is 
easy  to  take  that  way.  And  we  don't 
think  anything  at  all  of  carrying  a 
double  load,  and  staying  on  the  line 
for  months  at  a  stretch."  I  envied 
them  then,  but  have  a  hunch  that 
some  day  our  bosses  are  going  to  have 
time  to  look  around  a  little,  and  then 
JUSI  watch  us  ! 

(To  be  continued  in  July) 


But  Only  One 
Christmas? 

The  National  Committee  on  Cal- 
endar Simplification  has  found  there 
has  been  a  "marked  increase  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  public"  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  program,  ac- 
cording to  a  supplementary  report 
filed  by  the  committee  with  the  de- 
partment of  state  for  transmittal  to 
the  League  of  Nations  by  George 
Eastman,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  made  public  May  16. 

The  original  report,  which  was 
filed  with  the  department  Aug.  14, 
1929,  with  the  supplementary  report, 
will  be  made  available  to  the  prepara- 
tory committee  on  calendar  reform 
which  will  meet  in  Geneva  June  8  to 
prepare  for  the  international  confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  October,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  accompanying  the 
report. 

Growing  interest  in  the  reform  is 
also  shown,  the  report  says,  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  140  American 
firms  are  now  using  the  13-period 
calendar. 


The  Soviet  Way 

Criminal  suits  are  to  be  filed  at 
Moscow  against  more  than  60  govern- 
ment organizations  whose  directors 
failed  to  obey  an  order  to  discharge 
from  their  departments  all  former 
railway  employes,  so  that  the  latter 
might  be  re-engaged  for  transporta- 
tion service. 

Efforts  to  get  former  railroad  men 
back  on  transport  jobs  appear  to  be 
meeting  with  only  poor  success,  be- 
cause there  is  an  equally  great  demand 
for  labor  in  every  other  line.  Both 
workers  and  department  directors 
convicted  of  disregarding  the  railway 
order  are  liable  to  fines  or  imprison- 
ment. 
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HOW  BIG 

Should  A  Bearing  Be? 

BEARING  performance  follows  certain  definite  laws. 
No  hocus  pocus  can  endow  an  under-sized  bearing 
with  wondrous  qualities  that  will  enable  it  to  do  a  job 
that  requires  a  bigger  bearing. 

When  the  conditions  responsible  for  the  bearing 
loads  are  known,  the  size  of  the  bearing  can  easily  be 
decided  upon. 

With  railroad  equipment,  the  loads  can  be  deter- 
mined and  these  loads  govern  bearing  size.  Using  a 
bearing  of  inadequate  capacity  is  to  invite  trouble. 

2BCS[F  has  never  compromised  on  bearing  capacity.  As 
a  result  SCS!F  Journal  Bearings  have  built  up  enviable 
records  for  dependable  performance.  In  designing  new 
equipment  provide  plenty  of  room  for  an  anti-friction 
journal  bearing  of  proper  size. 
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I  Little  Stories  About  I 
I  Big  Men  | 
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It  was  the  plan  of  the 
Little  Stories  man  to 
say  something  last 
month  in  this  department 
about  Cornelius  Yander- 
hilt  known,  to  those  of  this 
generation  who  have  heard 
his  name,  as  the  Commo- 
dore. But  something  hap- 
pened. Something  usually 
does  happen  whenever  a 
writing  man  tries  to  live 
up  to  a  schedule.  Any- 
way, the  story  is  a  month 
late,  for  it  was  May  27, 
1794,  that  Cornelius  was 
born — 131  years  ago — and 
if  he  had  not  exerted  to 
the  utmost  his  remarkable 
determination  to  live  he 
would  have  died  May  10, 
1876,  when  the  wisest 
physicians  of  bis  time  be- 
lieved he  could  not  survive 
the  day. 

Nearly  83  years  he  lived 
a  life  characterized  by 
hard  work  from  boyhood 
to  old  age.  Uneducated, 
without  influence  in  the  beginning,  he 
fought  his  way  turbulently  through 
the  years,  uncompromising  with  en- 
emies, almost  friendless  at  times,  re- 
lentless in  bis  pursuit  of  success, 
knowing  little  of  happiness;  biding 
from  all  except  those  closest  to  him 
what  was  really  a  tender  heart,  and 
dying  at  last  to  leave  to  others  a 
colossal  fortune  far  beyond  the  un- 
derstanding of  men  even  in  the  davs 
of  Jay  Gould— about  $90,000,000. 
In  every  essential  he  was.  indeed, 
America's  first  real  railroad  man. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  Yander- 


Conteiii|iorjiii«'oiiK   CnrtOOB   of   Cornelius    \  :i  nilt> rhil  t.  Known 
in  Arthur  Howden  Smith's  Book,  Copyrighted,  1927. 


bilt  story  gently.  The  material  is  too 
rough.  The  whole  course  of  it  from 
"Corneel's"  early  struggles  to  the 
final  scenes  in  New  York  is  boister- 
ous. Nevertheless  it  is  a  thrilling 
tale  for  railroad  men  of  today  to  read, 
and  it  might  have  been  vastly  helpful 
if  it  had  been  studied  and  its  precepts 
remembered  and  acted  upon  by  the 
reckless  speculators  of  W  all  Street  in 
1929,  for  there  the  old  Commodore 
toiled  against  his  foes — and  in  an 
October,  too — a  fateful  month,  it 
seems,  now  as  then  for  those  who 
seek  something  for  nothing. 


"I'll  tell  you  just  ond 
thing,  sonny,"  said  the 
Commodore  to  a  reporter 
seeking  an  interview  in  the 
terrifying  panic  of  1S73J 
"let  me  give  you  a  bit  ol 
advice :  pay  ready  monejB 
for  everything  you  buy! 
never  sell  anything  voir 
don't  own."  There  mighfi 
have  been  no  debacle  id 
October,  1929.  if  Wall 
Street  had  lived  up  to  that! 
platform. 

We  said  a  moment  ago 
that  no  one  could  tell  the 
story  gently ;  no  one  cart' 
tell  it  briefly,  either.  Ar- 
thur Howden  Smith  wrote 
nearly  350  pages  of  it  in 
1927,  "Commodore  Yan- 
derbilt.  An  American  Epic 
of  Achievement."  pubr 
lished  by  McBride  &  Co.{ 
and  succeeded  only  in  giv- 
ing the  world  a  rather 
sketchy  idea  of  the  family 
history.  But  this  history, 
it  must  be  remembered, 
goes  back  to  1650  in  this  country,  and 
there  may  be  more  of  it  in  Holland 
where  the  van  der  Hilts  originated. 

These  Dutch  farmer  emigrants 
were  going  out  literally  into  the  great 
unknown  when  thev  came  to  this 
country — the  Xew  Netherlands — on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  The 
temptation  to  follow  them  through 
those  first  years  is  difficult  to  resiM 
The  section  from  which  our  Yan- 
derbilt  sprang  i>  traced  almost  clearly 
to  Aert  Jansen  van  der  Hilt  in  168S 
when  he  was  recorded  as  owning  niojH 
of  the  village  of  Flatbush,   N.  1 
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DAVIS 


"ONE-WEAR" 
STEEL 


WHEELS 


What  Docs 
It  Cost 
After  You've 
Bought  It? 


This  is  the  question  to  ask 
about  wheels. 


r 


ERICAN  St 

EWYORK  CHIC 


With  the  Davis  "One- Wear"  Steel 
Wheel  the  first  cost  is  the  last. 

Contour  conditioning  and  all  its 
attendant  expense  never  troubles 
the  Davis  Wheel. 

Special  composition  steel  triple  heat 
treated,  provides  unique  qualities 
that  are  characteristic  only  in  the 
Davis  Wheel  and  make  them  truly 
"One-Wear." 


|EEL  FOUNDRIES 


:AGO 


ST.  LOUIS 
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But,  whatever  their  story  may  he,  it 
is  necessary  to  jump  blithely  over  it 
now  to  revolutionary  days  when  (  m 
nelius  II,  father  of  the  Vanderbilt 
about  whom  we  are  writing,  married 
Phoebe  Hand  at  Port  Richmond. 
They  were  hard  workers.  Ignorant 
of  the  graces  of  life  as  later  genera- 
tions came  to  know  them.  They 
knew  little  except  work,  marrv.  have 
children,  teach  the  children  to  work, 
and  do  the  same  thing,  over  and  over, 
world  without  end. 

You  get  a  trace  of  the  modern 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  in  this 
mother.  Phoebe  Hand,  as  she  was 
always  called,  a  great,  stolid  worker, 
a  constant  guide  and  counsel  for  her 
husband  who  was  eternally  losing  his 
jobs,  nearly  alwavs  broke,  and  for- 
ever and  ever  railing  against  Fate. 
His  best  trick  was  that  of  coming 
home  without  his  earnings  unless 
Phoebe  got  ahead  of  him  and  hid 
the  money  in  the  family  clock.  .Many 
times  it  saved  the  father  from  jail, 
for  those  were  the  days  when  unpaid 
debts  might  mean  imprisonment. 

Phoebe  Hand's  fourth  child,  her 
second  son,  born  May  27.  1794,  was 
our  Cornelius,  known  to  history  as 
the  Commodore.  By  the  time  he 
came  along  the  family  name  had  be- 
come Vander  Bilt.  He  was  a  lusty 
youngster — the  historian  calls  him  a 
tousle-headed,  bare-legged  bantling 
who  cursed  and  scuffed  his  way  to 
leadership  just  as  in  later  life  he  was 
to  fight  and  force  his  way  to  millions, 
and  what  he  thought  was  the  peak  of 
success.  At  11  years  his  childhood 
was  behind  him.  He  was  facing  the 
world,  and  a  hard  world  it  was. 

At  last  Corneel — the  boy — decided 
he  would  either  go  to  sea  or  own  a 
boat  of  his  own  and  earn  a  living. 
There  were  so  many  children  in  the 
family  he  couldn't  get  around  without 
falling  over  them.  He  was  sick  and 
tired  of  the  whole  outfit,  and  he  told 
his  mother  so. 

"If  I  had  a  boat  of  my  own."  he 
told  his  mother.  "I  could  make  more 
money  right  now  than  Pa  does,  fer- 
ryin'  folks  around  the  harbor.  Pa 
don't  never  run  regular.  No  one  can 
depend  on  him.  They  can  depend  on 
me  though.  You  got  to  make  folks 
know  you'll  always  be  there.  Ma.  If 
they  can  depend  on  you  they'll  deal 
with  you." 

A  boat  would  cost  a  hundred  dol- 
lars, a  periauger  it  was  called  in  those 
days.  It  would  hold  twenty  passen- 
gers. Corneel  was  only  16  then.  A 
hundred  dollars  was  a  lot  of  money 
to  trust  to  a  boy  so  young.  Ma 
glanced  at  the  old  clock.  "Help  me 
get  that  there  periauger,  Ma,"  said 
Corneel.  "and  I'll  pay  you  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year.    Honest,  I  will." 


The  mother  thought  she  would  be 
fortunate  if  he  paid  back  the  original 
hundred.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that 
if  the  boy  could  plow  an  eight-acre 
field  before  his  birthday,  27  days 
away,  plow  and  plant  it  to  corn,  he 
should  have  the  hundred  and  the  boat. 

He  did  the  job  on  time.  He  got 
the  field  plowed  and  planted,  but  he 
had  to  round  up  all  the  cronies  he 
knew  to  help  him  with  the  work — 
generations  before  anyone  had  heard 
the  name  of  Tom  Sawyer,  too.  Cor- 
neel did  the  job,  and  trudged  into  his 
mother's  kitchen  at  Stapleton,  the  day 
before  his  birthday,  stiff  in  every 
limb,  but  far  prouder,  he  afterward 
said,  than  ever  he  was  in  the  83  years 
he  was  destined  to  live. 

The  boat  story  is  told  here  because 
it  gives  such  a  wonderful  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  boy,  forming  un- 
der hard  conditions,  lie  did  the  job, 
as  we  delight  to  say,  and  then  he 
asked  for  his  reward. 

"1  kind  of  thought  you'd  win,  Cor- 
neel." said  Ma.  "It  don't  never  hurt 
to  have  to  work  for  what  you  want. 
You  ain't  so  likely  to  lose  it  then." 

Corneel's  arms  went  around  her 
swiftly.  "You  ain't  agoin'  to  be 
sorry.  Ma,"  he  said.  "No,  I  don't 
want  no  supper.  I'm  agoin'  down  to 
Port  Richmond  and  git  that  periauger 
'fore  someone  else  comes  along  after 
her." 

Xext  morning  some  of  the  boys 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  fishing. 

"Fishin'?"  he  sneered.  "I'm  takin' 
passengers  and  freight  tor  Whitehall 
Landin'.  Fighteen  cents  one  way,  and 
a  shillin'  if  you  come  back." 

"1  didn't  git  nigh  the  satisfaction 
out  of  the  two  millions  I  made  in  the 
Harlem  corner  as  I  got  out  of  step- 
pin'  into  my  own  periauger."  he  said, 
sixty  years  afterward.  "H'istin"  my 
own  sail  and  puttin'  my  hand  on  my 
own  tiller.  Biggest  day  I  ever  lived." 
Phoebe  Hand  used  to  say  it  was  the 
biggest  day  in  her  life,  too. 

Not  many  young  men  of  today 
have  the  chance  to  go  through  such 
stern  realities  as  those  that  faced  Cor- 
neel— character-building,  character- 
revealing  episodes.  Not  many  of  us, 
for  that  matter,  want  our  boys 
rough-handled  in  just  that  way.  We 
think  thev  can  learn  the  sacredness  of 
obligations  without  any  such  hard- 
ships. Such  struggles  were  the  tim- 
ber-line of  real  drama,  but  tragedy 
was  there,  too — far  too  much  of  it. 

Sheltered  and  coddled  our  boys 
may  never  know  the  thrill  that  came 
to  young  Corneel  one  night,  a  year 
after  the  great  boat  scene,  when  he 
appeared  quite  unexpectedly  at  home 
in  time  for  supper.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  months.  Phoebe  had  had  a 
trying  day  with  her  brood  of  chil- 


dren, squalling  and  quarreling  under- 
foot, and  her  grouchy  husband,  scowl- 
ing and  scolding,  doing  nothing  to 
help. 

"  'Member  that  hundred  dollars 
you  let  me  have,  Ma?"  Corneel  said, 
finally. 

Ma  remembered.  "But  you've  given 
us  enough  every  week.  Corny,"  said 
she,  patiently.  I  don't  know  what 
we'd  have  done  without  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  17-year-old  boy, 
and  surely  we  who  are  gray  can  sense 
the  pride  he  felt :  "Here's  a  thousand 
dollars  I've  saved  besides." 

In  an  instant  Phoebe  was  in  tears. 
It  was  beyond  all  reason :  a  boy  of 
17 — why.  he  was  just  a  baby — 17 
years  old,  and  with  all  that  money! 
Had  he  done  anything  dishonest  to 
get  it?  Had  he  been  up  to  some  of 
his  tricks  ? 

"Tricks  ain't  good  business.  Ma," 
said  Corneel.  "I  jest  worked  hard, 
that's  all.  Told  you  I  could  do  bet- 
ter'n  workin'  for  Pa,  didn't  I  ?" 

No  greater  drama  ever  was  staged 
—the  rough,  but  still  tender  scenes  of 
family  life  in  a  heart-breaking  time, 
the  leading  character  taken  by  the 
youngster,  robbed  of  his  boyhood; 
the  boy  the  world  should  know  some 
day,  far  in  the  future,  as  the  founder 
of  the  great  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, a  Vanderbilt  road,  Sir! 

"Sure,"  said  the  boy,  a  bit  sullenly, 
when  his  father  exclaimed  over  his 
earning  a  thousand  dollars  ferryin.' 
It  was  more  than  ever  the  old  man 
had  made.  "You  got  to  stick  to 
ferryin'  to  make  it  pay.  Pa.  You  got 
to  make  folks  know  you'll  run.  come 
hell  or  high  water." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Corneel 
that  when  he  decided  to  get  married 
he  lost  no  time  about  it.  He  had 
known  Sophia  Johnson  from  baby- 
hood, but  he  had  been  far  too  busy  to 
waste  time  courting  her  or  anyone 
else.  It  was  quite  a  shock  therefore 
when  one  day  he  strode  up  to  her 
home  and  blurted  out.  impulsively, 
"Sophia.  I'm  a  goin'  to  marry  ye," 
and  he  did.  Thev  were  first  cousins 
and  both  families  opposed  the  union, 
but  thev  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
stop  the  tide  from  rising.  He  was 
only  19  then.  The  marriage  took 
place  December  19,  1813.  Both  went 
on  with  their  work.  No  time  for 
spooning. 

Up  through  the  vears  he  built 
schooners,  first  the  Dread  in  1814, 
and  later,  when  he  accepted  steam- 
boats as  possibilities  in  transportation 
came  larger  and  better  boats.  Stub- 
born for  years,  he  stuck  to  sailing 
ships.  In  seven  years  he  owned  three 
of  them  and  had  $9,000  in  the  bank. 
A  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany 
cost  $7  in  those  days,  a  big  bunch  of 
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Modern  Switchers 


EVERY  UNNECESSARY  minute  a  car  is  held  in  the  yard 
adversely  affects  the  mileage  record  and  cuts  down 
efficiency. 

Modern  Super-Power  locomotives  keep  cars  speeding  on 
the  road.  Don't  slow  them  up  by  switchers  that  were  built 
to  operate  under  conditions  that  existed  fifteen  years  ago. 

Progressive  roads  are  balancing  modern  road  engines  with 
modern  switchers — switchers  that  incorporate  the  Limited 
Cut-Off  to  save  up  to  30%  in  fuel  and  that  use  The 
Locomotive  Booster  to  handle  Super-Power  train  loads 
without  cutting. 

When  you  build  a  new  switcher  build  it  modern  and 
don't  forget  the  Lateral  Motion  Driving  Box. 
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money.  You  can  take  the  ride  today 
for  $3.    Round  trip  $5.25. 

Regretfully  we  pass  over  the  years 
of  accumulation,  the  years  in  which 
riches  came  through  steamboating, 
along  the  Hudson  and  in  the  coal 
trade — coal  was  just  coming  into  use 
in  the  early  30's.  In  1836  Corneel 
was  rated  at  $750,000.  one  of  New 
York's  rich  men.  There  were  said 
to  be  sixteen  millionaires 
then  in  New  York — curi- 
osities. 

Daniel  Drew  enters  the 
picture  briefly  in  this  pe- 
riod, a  lean,  whining, 
shi  Ety-eyed  tavernkeeper, 
said  by  many  to  have  been 
the  originator  of  the 
"watered  stock"  idea.  He 
it  was  who  grew  rich  sell- 
ing cattle  shortly  after 
they  had  been  allowed  to 
fill  up  on  water  after  a 
long  thirst.  And  Daniel 
started  the  first  big  rate 
war,  making  things  pretty 
warm  for  Corneel.  Daniel 
was  the  Uriah  Heen  of  his 
time.  A  great  old  scoundrel.    .    .  . 

The  new-fangled  railroads  began 
to  appear  now,  hut  Corny  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Not  a  dol- 
lar would  he  invest.  "I  ain't  got 
nothin'  agin'  you  railroad  fellers,"  he 
told  the  crowd  trying  to  interest  him 
in  the  Harlem  Railroad,  "hut  I'd  he 
a  fool  ( with  several  adjectives )  to 
sink  my  money  in  a  business  that  sets 
out  to  compete  with  steamboats.  You 
can  have  my  good  wishes,  but  that's 
all." 

Corneel  had  had  a  sorry  experience 
with  one  of  the  first  railroads.  His- 
tory says  he  was  one  of  the  victims 
in  the  first  serious  accident,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1833,  when  several  cars  jump- 
ed down  a  30-foot  embankment  of 
the  Amhoy  Railroad  in  New  Jersey. 
He  was  so  badly  injured  that  for  a 
time  his  life  was  despaired  of.  but 
Sophia  brought  him  through  cursing, 
lie  was  up  and  staggering  around 
when  he  should  have  been  in  bed, 
declaring  the  family  would  be  in  the 
poorhouse  if  he  didn't  attend  to  busi- 
ness; and  his  income  just  then  was 
about  $30,000  a  vear.  Known  for 
years  as  Captain,  Corneel  now  began 
to  be  addressed  in  public  as  the  Com- 
modore. He  was  becoming  an  im- 
portant person.  Sophia  was  the  same 
old  girl,  faithful,  loyal,  as  hard-work- 
ing as  when  the  two  were  poor.  The 
Commodore  was  as  tight  as  wall- 
paper, almost  a  miser. 

The  wealth  he  accumulated  in  the 
days  of  the  California  gold  fever,  the 
days  of  '49,  in  steamships  and  other 
ventures;  the  terrifying  experiences 


in  Nicaragua ;  the  days  when  he  was 
the  most  talked-of  man  of  his  time; 
all  these  dramatic  events  in  a  stormy 
career,  we  must  pass  over  hastily  to 
the  year  1S53  when  Corneel  boasted 
one  day  to  a  crony.  "Jake."  said  he. 
after  talking  of  some  other  man's 
possessions.  "I  suppose  Astor  comes 
first  among  rich  men.  And  who's 
second  ?    Not  Stephen  Whitney  with 


ortk  Slar,  (be  Palatial  Siile-W  heeler  Ipon  Which 
rhilt    Made   Ufa   Famous  Tour.  Vlaltlng  Kn^land, 
i,  Denmark,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Malta,  Turkey, 
ami  Other  Countries. 


his  seven  million.  Jake,  I  got  $11.- 
000.000  invested  better'n  any  eleven 
million  in  the  whole  United  States. 
It's  wuth  25  per  cent  a  year,  and  no 
risk."  Did  his  mind  go  back  to  the 
day  when  his  mother  lent  him  his 
first  hundred ;  the  first  thousand  dol- 
lars he  had  earned  and  saved?  He 
was  about  59  or  60  then,  and  had 
just  determined  to  take  his  first  vaca- 
tion.  Eleven  millions  !   He  was  rich  ! 

He  built  the  North  Slur.  Nothing 
like  it  existed  anywhere  in  the  world. 
It  cost  $1,500  a  day  to  operate  the 
thing,  another  scare-head  story  we 
shall  have  to  skip,  a  wonderful,  crazy, 
egotistical  demonstration  by  a  man 
who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
spend  a  dollar  for  pleasure.  The 
newspapers  went  wild  over  it.  We 
must  pass  it  by,  except  to  say  briefly 
that  no  world  voyage  in  a  private 
yacht  ever  kicked  up  quite  so  much 
talk  here  and  in  Europe.  It  is  a  book 
in  itself. 

Corneel  was  67  when  the  Civil  War 
started,  and  worth  about  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  dreadful  panic  of 
'57  had  brought  to  the  surface  a  new 
kind  of  speculator  fashioned  after 
Daniel  Drew,  the  slipperv.  Jim  Fisk, 
and  Jay  Gould,  and  in  his  day  Cor- 
neel fought  and  bested  most  of  them. 
He  was  a  good  Union  man  from  the 
beginning,  but  eventually  he  fell  into 
a  row  with  congress  about  a  vessel, 
the  Vanderbilt,  which  he  declared  he 
had  lent  the  government,  but  which 
congress  said  he  had  given  it.  When 
the  dust  cleared  awav  Corny  was  out 
one  vessel  costing  $800,000  and  had 


used  up  a  lot  of  perfectly  good  atmos- 
phere and  strength  cursing  congress. 
What  the  nation  taketh  it  keepeth. 
The  gold  medal  congress  voted  him 
he  threw  away. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  Corneel 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  one  day 
having  a  coherent  railroad  system, 
and  the  Civil  War  did  not  distract 
him  from  that  objective.  When  the 
Staten  Island  Railroad 
went  into  bankruptcy  he 
put  his  son  Hilly  in  charge 
as  receiver,  although  he 
and  the  boy  never  had 
been  very  good  friends. 
"Billy,"  he  said,  "ye  never 
amounted  to  a  hoot  in 
hell."  Billy  said  that 
wasn't  entirely  true.  He 
had  made  his  farm  pay 
$12,000  a  year.  "Twelve 
thousand  dollars!"  Corny 
sneered.  "Why,  when  I 
was  your  age — Well,  go 
ahead.  But  if  you  botch 
the  job — " 

Billy  made  it  a  great 
success.  In  five  years  the 
stock  sold  for  $175,  and  the  scornful 
but  thoroughly  amazed  old  man  was 
speechless  for  once  in  his  life.  If 
this  thing  could  be  done  by  Hilly  it 
could  be  done  by  him,  the  father.  He 
began  studying  railroads.  He  bought 
up  the  Harlem  Railroad.  He  went 
after  the  New  York  &  Hudson  River, 
another  decrepit  carrier  that  couldn't 
pay  its  interest.  He  bought  here  and 
there,  quietly  or  openly ;  he  fought 
the  sleek  and  deceitful  Daniel  Drew 
and  the  bewhiskered  Jay  Gould.  The 
ramshackle  New  York  Central  fell 
under  his  gaze,  and  the  battle  he 
fought  for  it.  the  lawyers  he  out- 
guessed, the  quiet  but  tireless  work 
he  did  to  get  what  he  wanted,  is 
drama  enough  for  anyone.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  crooked  stock 
deals  of  our  earlv-day  railroad  finan- 
ciers you  may  find  the  whole  dis- 
graceful story  in  Smith's  book.  No 
magazine  could  hold  it.  There,  too, 
you  will  find  the  Erie  scandal,  the 
over-issues  of  stocks,  the  conspiracies, 
the  looting. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  life  we 
find  Corneel  in  possession  of  the  New 
York  Central  and,  eventually,  the 
other  lines  he  needed  to  round  out  the 
property.  He  never  had  wanted  to 
run  his  lines  into  Chicago.  The  Cen- 
tral's rails  went  there  against  his  stub- 
horn  opposition,  but  in  the  end  he 
realized  he  had  something  that  would 
make  his  family  name  perpetual — 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Yan 
Derbilt  svstem.  it  was  called.  The 
old  spelling  suited  him.  It  thrilled 
his  shrunken  old  heart.    There  were 
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Increase  Boiler  Efficiency 


^  The  tests  made  during  April,  May  and  June,  1930,  in  the  Locomotive  Laboratory  of  the 
^  University  of  Illinois  which  established  that  Syphons  increase  boiler  efficiency  8.47% 
were  among  the  most  exacting  ever  made  on  a  locomotive.  They  were  the  work  of  the 
University  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  and  the  Locomotive 
Firebox  Company.  The  railroad  supplied  their  Mikado  locomotive  No.  1742  for  the  tests. 

^  The  men  who  conducted  the  tests  (left  to  right)  were: 

^  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Professor  of  Railway  Engineering, 
University  of  Illinois,  in  direct  charge  for  the  University; 
C.  R.  McCuen,  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  resident  ob- 
server; H.  J.  Schrader,  Associate  in  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineering,  University  of  Illinois,  in  charge  of  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Laboratory  and  Locomotive  including 
direction  of  men;  B.  J.  Feeney,  Illinois  Central  Railroad; 
E.  G.  Young,  Research  Professor  of  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineering,  University  of  Illinois,  in  charge  of  Labora- 
tory and  Calculations;  Leslie  R.  Pyle,  Locomotive  Fire- 
box  Company;  CM.  Rogers,  Locomotive  Firebox  Com- 
pany, visiting.  Messrs.  Schmidt,  Feeney  and  Pyle  formed 
an  advisory  committee. 
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several  children,  but  we  have  had  no 
time  or  space  to  give  them :  Hilly, 
once  hooted  at  and  derided  as  shift- 
less, became  the  father's  pride,  the 
favored  heir,  the  most  unpopular 
member  of  the  familv  in  the  public 
mind. 

C'orncel  didn't  give  much  advice, 
but  when  he  did  it  went  right  to  the 
mark.  When  Chaunccv  M.  Depew,  a 
young  lawyer  for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, was  offered  the  nomination  for 
the  governorship,  Corny  snapped  at 
him :  "Stick  to  railroads,  young  man. 
Railroads  are  the  career  Eor  young 
men.  Ye'll  never  fj^it  anywhere  in 
politics.    Don't  be  a  damned  fool." 

Depew  accepted  the  advice,  at  least 
while  the  Commodore  lived,  and 
never  had  reason  to  regret  it. 

A  hard  old  man  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  but  just.  A  good  deal  of  a 
philosopher,  disliked  by  many  and 
feared,  but  respected  and  admired  by 
a  few.  He  hated  what  we  call  so- 
ciety. He  loved  his  horses,  and  he 
drove  them  himself.  A  man  of  few 
words.  Dour,  cold,  gruff,  perhaps, 
but  to  the  end  of  her  life  Phoebe 
Hand,  his  adoring  mother,  believed 
him  wonderful.  Mothers  are  like- 
that  so  often. 

The  Commodore  aged  quickly  af- 
ter 80.  The  panic  of  '73  had  been 
hard  on  him.  In  May,  '76,  as  we 
said  in  the  beginning  of  this  long  tale. 


no  one  believed  he  could  live  through 
one  trying  day.  Hut  he  clung  to  life 
until  the  following  January,  1877. 

In  the  final  hour,  when  he  had 
blustered  bis  last  on  this  earth,  what 
did  this  queer  old  gentleman  say — 
what  did  he  ask  for? 

"Sing,"  he  whispered^,  "someone 
sing — a — hymn." 

And  then  a  prayer.  When  it  had 
ended,  "that,"  he  said,  softly,  "that 
was  a  good  prayer."    And  so  he  died. 


Samuel  Sloan  was  one  of  the  star 
accountants  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
district  in  his  day.  says  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  In  charge  of  the 
books  of  the  firm  of  C.  C.  Edey  & 
Sons  he  took  on  responsibilities 
beyond  the  routine  of  his  office.  SO 
that  when  he  chose  to  take  a  long  va- 
cation just  as  the  market  grew  lively, 
his  employers  were  in  such  regret  that 
they  addressed  him  a  letter  quite  can- 
didly explaining  that  he  was  missed, 
and  that  if  he  would  get  again  into 
harness,  they  would  raise  his  wages 
$10  a  week.' 

Letter  carriers  in  that  casual  day 
thought  more  of  names  than  ad- 
dresses perhaps.  Anyhow  the  letter 
with  its  coaxing  offer  reached  an- 
other Samuel  Sloan  than  Charley 
Edey's  facile  bookkeeper.     The  re- 


cipient was  polite.  He  wrote  : 
Gentlemen : 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  yield  to  your 
handsome  offer.  Fact  is,  I  am  tied  up 
by  employers  to  whom  I  am  hound  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  at  least — upon  a 
salary  that  I  doubt  they  will  raise  even 
if  I  show  them  your  letter  and  its  $500 
annual  rise  which  is  a  full  1  per  cent 
upon  what  they  are  now  underpaying 
me. 

Most  appreciatively, 

Samuel  Sloan, 
President,  Lackawanna  Railroad. 


Daniel  Willard.  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  once  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  his  engineers  praising 
him  for  the  steady  handling  of  his  lo- 
comotive, and  his  smooth-riding  train. 
It  may  be  Mr.  Willard  soon  forgol 
about  the  letter,  but  like  many  other 
little  acts  of  courtesy,  it  keeps  on  pay- 
ing dividends.  Not  long  ago  this 
engineer  told  somebody  that  since  he 
had  received  that  letter  he  had  always 
tried  to  handle  his  train  just  as  if 
President  Willard's  car  were  on  the 
rear  end  every  trip. 


Probably  the  only  train  in  the 
world  which  carries  a  piano  as  part 
of  its  regular  equipment  in  lounge 
cars  is  the  Transcontinental  Limited 
of  the  Trans-Australian  Railway. — 
Mutual  Magazine. 
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Wash  Day 


In  the  Coach  Yard 
of  the  Union  Pacific 


By 

Ralph  P.  Dillon 


Every  day  is  wash  day  in  the 
coach  yards  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific at  Los  Angeles.  Seven 
wash  days  all  in  a  row,  with  every- 
thing from  dirty  rags  to  dining  cars 
going  into  the  tub  so  to  say:  cars, 
trains  of  them,  show  up  in  the  yards 
every  day,  and  five  hours  later  out 
they  go  again,  clean  from  top  to  track 
and  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

In  this  up-to-date  yard,  which  even 
President  Carl  Gray  admits  is  the 
most  modern  in  the  country,  every 
detail  has  been  worked  out  with  a 
wiew    toward    efficiency,  cleanliness 
and  safety.    It  is  the  only  coach  yard, 
oo,  so  far  as  known  now,  that  is 
ompletely  paved  with  asphalt.  Nearly 
alf  a  mile  long  and  wide  enough  for 
en  tracks,  it  can  accommodate  150 
[passenger  cars  at  a  time,  and  over- 
head are  100  powerful  electric  lights 

0  that  work  can  go  on  day  and  night. 
Every  man  who  works  under  the 

xperienced  eyes  of  W.  L.  Jones, 
:oach  yard  foreman,  is  a  specialist, 
iven  the  car  washers.  A  man  who 
washes  windows  does  nothing  else ; 

1  steam  heater  man  looks  after  noth- 
ng  but  steam  heaters,  and  a  ventila- 
or  man  looks  after  nothing  but  the 
ans.  Every  one  of  the  crew  of  26 
:oach  cleaners  has  been  trained  for 


Electricians    Hacks    Get    So    Tired    He ml  i  n  u. .      Harry    Ackermaii  Invented 
This   Contrivance  for   Filling   Hatteries   and   Trained   It   To   Follow  Him 
Around   Like  a   Pet.     It   Can't   Talk   of   Course   lint    It   Does  King:  a  Hell 
When  Its  Work  is  Done. 


his  job,  and  without  exception  every 
man  has  been  at  his  task  six  years 
or  longer. 

When  the  Overland  Limited  comes 
in  after  a  round  trip  to  C  hicago,  the 
crew  of  the  laundry  sets  to  work. 
After  a  900-mile  run  across  the  des- 
ert even  the  newest  equipment  looks 
dirty.  Nothing  but  soap  and  water 
and  steam  will  take  off  the  grime. 
One  set  of  men  scrubs  the  outside  of 
the  coach  and  this  includes  the  roof; 
another  goes  after  the  windows,  and 
then  the  car  goes  to  a  special  pit 
where  the  trucks  and  wheels  are  thor- 
oughly laundered.  Every  rug  and  car- 
pet is  taken  out  and  cleaned  after 
every  trip. 

Three  overland  trains  are  serviced 
daily  in  the  Los  Angeles  yards,  and 
each  receives  a  complete  washing. 
Light  globes  and  shades  are  cleaned, 
furniture  is  polished,  floors  are 
scrubbed  until  they  arc  spotless.  All 
this  washing  takes  a  sight  of  rags, 
as  they  say  in  Missouri.  These  are 
bought  in  100-pound  lots.  After  they 
are  used  they,  too,  go  to  their  own 
laundry.  Out  in  the  yards  is  a  real 
electric  washing  machine,  like  the  one 
that  mother  gets  on  her  Christmas 
tree  in  the  advertisements,  and  into 
it  the  rags  go,  and  come  out  spotless 
and  ready  for  another  day's  work. 

A  new  kind  of  window  on  the 
coaches   has   changed   the  washer's 


work  somewhat.  Passengers  used  to 
curse  because  they  couldn't  open  the 
windows.  Now  the  windows  arc  made 
stationary — which  will  be  no  news  to 
passengers  —  with  the  outer  unit 
hinged  from  the  top.  The  washer 
places  his  ladder  against  the  car  side, 
and  is  able  to  clean  three  panes  with- 
out getting  down.  Ventilators  in  the 
car  roof  provide  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
and  allow  the  passengers  to  save  their 
cuss  words  for  other  topics. 

All  these  operations  make  car  laun- 
dering sound  like  a  long  job  But 
Foreman  Jones  says  the  complete 
task  takes  just  five  hours.  Cars  come 
in  at  10:30  a.m.  and  are  ready  to 
leave  at  3:30  that  afternoon,  as  sani- 
tary as  soap  and  water  can  make 
them. 

Along  the  tracks  in  the  coach  yard 
are  sunken  boxes  containing  the  out- 
lets for  the  electric  chargers  which 
are  hooked  up  to  the  storage  bat- 
teries of  cars  as  they  are  being 
washed. 

Pullman  Company  employes  care 
for  the  interior  of  their  cars,  but  the 
repair  work  and  general  maintenance 
is  provided  by  the  Union  Pacific 
crews.  Dining  cars,  coaches,  Pullmans 
and  baggage  cars  receive  the  same 
treatment.  For  fear  the  trip  across 
the  desert  might  have  fouled  the 
drinking  water  every  cooler  is  taken 
out  at  the  end  of  a  round  trip  and 
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Willi    ii    Banana    Plant    Nearby)  and 

Flowers   nt    His    Bark,   This   Little  Chap 

spends   iiis  Days  Painting  Step-Boxes. 


steam-cleaned  with  a  special  device. 
It  looks  something  like  a  water- 
sprinkling  pipe,  with  scores  of  jets 
to  allow  steam  under  pressure  to  get 
to  every  crevice  of  the  coolers.  The 
used-cup  containers  are  taken  out. 
too,  and  cleaned,  and  painted  if  nec- 
essary. 

In  keeping  with  the  fine  safety 
record  of  the  road,  Yard  Foreman 
I  ones  lias  one  man  who  collects  all 
step  hoxes.  These  are  cleaned  thor- 
oughly, and  at  frequent  intervals  the 
tops  are  painted  white,  so  that  pas- 
sengers always  may  see  where  to  step, 
even  at  night. 

Near  one  end  of  the  coach  yard  is 
a  harmless-looking  little  metal  hox. 
It  conceals  a  powerful  compressed- 
air  winch,  so  arranged  that  cars  may 
he  spotted  on  the  wheel  pit  on  any 
one  of  four  tracks.  The  wheel  pit 
itself  extends  the  full  width  of  the 
yards,  and  is  as  beautifully  white- 
washed and  clean  inside  as  a  kitchen. 
A  compressed  air  hoist  picks  up  pairs 
of  wheels  and  puts  them  down  like 
feathers,  saving  many  a  tired  back. 
W.  A.  Johnston,  general  foreman  of 
the  car  department,  says  that  out  of 
the  150  pairs  of  coach  wheels  applied 
every  month  at  the  Los  Angeles 
yards,  not  one  hotbox  has  been  re- 
corded in  four  years. 

Many  an  electrician  has  nursed  a 
sore  back  after  the  strenuous  job  of 
removing  the  bulky  storage  batteries 
from  under  a  passenger  coach.  If 
there  is  anything  heavier  and  more 
awkward  to  handle,  it  escapes  mem- 
ory right  now. 

Henrv  G.  Ackerman.  head  elec- 
trician at  the  coach  yards  of  the  Un- 
ion Pacific  in  Los  Angeles,  has  in- 
vented a  special  apparatus  that  saves 
most  of  the  labor  and  does  it  twice 
as  fast,  except  in  cases  where  the  bat- 
teries must  be  taken  out  for  repair. 


He  begins  by  leaving  them  in  their 
hangers,  which  is  not  a  bad  idea,  at 
that. 

Ackerman  uses  his  invention  to  re- 
fill the  cells  with  distilled  water,  a 
lengthy  task.  He  built  a  framework 
above  the  two-wheeled  cart  in  which 
the  water  bottles  are  hauled,  with  a 
platform  holding  one  five-gallon  bot- 
tle. A  gravity  hose  leads  down  to  a 


hand  valve,  terminating  in  a  long  pipe 
which  will  reach  to  the  cells  farthest 
back  in  the  box.  The  really  fancy 
part  of  the  invention  is  a  gadget  that 
rings  a  bell  as  soon  as  the  cell  is 
filled,  thus  saving  water.  Ackerman 
can  walk  down  the  line,  filling  bat- 
teries as  fast  as  the  caps  are  removed, 
and  he  scarcely  bends  his  back  to 
do  it. 


why  Doean'l  Some  One  Patent  a  Gadget 
or  Two  To  Do  An  Editor's  Heavy  Workf 
.Inst  Look  at  This  Compressed  Air  Thing, 
Lifting  t  ar  Wheels  Around  as  if  They 
Were  Made  of  Wood! 


United  Engineers  Get  Big 
Contract 

Dwight  P.  Robinson,  president  of 
United  Engineers  &  Constructors 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  announces  the 
execution  of  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  government,  treasury 
department,  for  the  preparation  of 
engineering  plans  for  the  new  cen- 
tral heating  plant  and  steam  and 
electrical  distribution  systems  to  be 
built  in  Washington  at  a  cost  of  $5.- 
749.000. 

This  new  central  steam  heating 
plant,  which  will  be  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  United  States,  has  been 
under  consideration  for  years. 

In  connection  with  the  heating 
plant,  an  electrical  substation  will  be 
built  to  distribute  electric  power,  all 
of  which  is  to  be  purchased  from  the 
Potomac  Edison  Co.  The  public 
buildings  to  be  supplied  with  steam 
and  electric  light  and  power  in  the 
initial  installation  will  consume  about 
34.000.000  kilowatt  hours  of  electric 
current  in  an  average  year  with  a 
maximum  demand  on  the  electrical 
distribution  system  of  about  18.000 
kilowatts.  The  future  extensions  will 
increase  these  demands  by  about  35 
per  cent. 


Coach  Yard  nt  Itelvedere  Gardens,  Los  Angelea,   After  Persistent  Question- 
ing,  President   Cray   Is   Snid   to   Have   Admitted   These  Are  the  Clennest 
Yards  In  the  United  States,  or  Something, 
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All  industry 

Gets  Help  on  its  Combustion  Problems 


"W  7"HERE  THE   railroads   have  had  a  combustion 
*  »   problem,  they  have  put  it  up  to  American  Arch 
Company. 

Now  industry,  in  general,  does  the  same  thing. 

American  Arch  Company  designed  the  roof  for  the 
world's  largest  heat-treating  furnace.  In  fact,  every  lead- 
ing steel  company  in  the  country  uses  American  Arch 
Company  furnace  roofs. 

The  oil  refineries,  too,  draw  on  American  Arch  Company 
for  suspended  Arches  and  air-cooled  walls  for  oil  stills. 
Prominent  power  plants  depend  on  American  Arch  Com- 
pany for  boiler  plant  Arches  and  walls. 

All  thru  industry  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  en- 
gineering service  on  combustion  matters  that  for  years  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  American  Arch  Company  service 
to  the  railroads. 

AMERICAN  ARCH  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
NEW  YORK  -  -  -  CHICAGO 


The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


The   Hlm'k  Arrow  jit  the   niuhi   Points  to  the  Old   Plaza  "Where,  the   Supreme   Court   Snys,  a   1'ninn   Station   Must   he  Built. 
At  the  Left  Are  HuildinK"  Included  now,  or  to  be  Const  acted  in  the  Civic  Center. 


Roads  Must  Build  Station 

THE  order  of  the  California  railroad 
commission  requiring  the  Santa  Fe, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Los 
Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  railroads  to  con- 
struct a  union  passenger  station  at  Los 
Angeles,  was  sustained  as  valid  hy  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  May  18. 

"The  questions  presented  are  solely 
those  of  constitutional  authority,"  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  said  in  rendering  the 
opinion.  "All  questions  of  fact,  as  to 
public  convenience  and  necessity,  and  as 
to  the  practicability  of  the  proposed  plan, 
have  been  resolved  against  the  railway 
companies  by  the  proper  tribunals. 

"This  court  has  held  that  the  state 
commission  could  not  require  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  station,  and 
the  relocation  of  connecting  tracks,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  That  approval  has 
been  given.  The  question  now  is  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  state  commission,  in 
view  of  the  action  of  the  federal  com- 
mission, to  require  the  construction  of 
the  station  with  the  incidental  arrange- 
ment of  tracks  and  facilities.  The  de- 
cision of  the  state  court  is  conclusive  so 
far  as  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
state  are  concerned.  The  only  questions 
before  us  are  those  arising  under  the 
federal  constitution  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act." 


The  Chief  Justice  disposed  of  the 
claim  of  the  railroads  that  the  state 
commission's  order  was  in  conflict  with 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  saying: 

"The  considerations  which  led  the 
court  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power 
to  compel  the  construction  of  such  ter- 
minals had  been  withheld  from  the 
federal  commission  also  make  it  clear 
that  the  authority  which  resided  in  the 
state  had  not  been  taken  away  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  approval  of  the 
federal  commission  was  required." 


Want  the  Law  On  Motor  Vehicles 

Railway  executives  have  urged  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  regulation 
of  motor  carriers  and  action  permitting 
railroads  to  engage  directly  in  highway 
transportation. 

In  a  brief  filed  with  the  commission 
May  27  by  Alfred  P.  Thorn,  attorney 
for  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives, the  officials  recommended  that 
passenger-carrying  buses  and  common 
carrier  and  contract  trucks,  except 
school  and  hotel  buses  and  taxicabs  be 
supervised  and  required  to  adhere  to 
regulations  the  same  as  railroads. 

It  also  recommended  that,  if  neces- 
sary, congress  be  asked  to  amend  the 
law  so  railroads  may  engage  directly 


in  both  passenger-carrying  by  bus  and 
hauling  by  truck. 

Promulgation  of  regulations  was 
urged  to  prevent  buses  or  trucks  from 
operating  without  certificates  of  con- 
venience and  necessity  from  the  com- 
mission, a  showing  of  financial  responsi- 
bility, study  of  the  quality  and  perma- 
nence of  service,  proper  accounting  and 
compliance  with  all  provisions  of  the 
state  laws  of  every  state  through  which 
the  truck  or  bus  may  pass. 

Motor  trucks  used  by  the  owner  for 
his  own  business  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  proposals. 

A  bill  to  regulate  motor  buses  failed 
of  passage  at  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress. 


Fuel  Assn.  to  Meet  in  the  Fall 

The  yearly  meetir.g  of  the  Interna- 
tional Railway  Fuel  Association,  usually 
held  in  May,  was  postponed  this  year 
until  the  third  week  in  September,  when 
a  two-day  business  session  will  be  held, 
without  exhibition  or  entertainment  fea- 
tures. The  decision  to  hold  this  meeting, 
which  is  scheduled  for  September  15  and 
16  at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago,  was 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association  at  Cincinnati, 
May  11.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
committee  that  to  forego  the  yearly 
meeting   of   the   association    this  year 
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THE  ENGINEER  of  MOTIVE  POWER 


of 

AN  IMPORTANT  TRUNK  LINE 

Says: 

"Comparing  23  runs,  totaling  3110 
train  miles  without  the  Valve  Pilot  to 
24  runs,  totaling  3217  train  miles  with 
the  assistance  of  the  device/  there  was 
an  indicated  saving  of  coal  in  Favor  of 
the  Pilot  of  15.4  per  cent  per  1000 
gross  actual  ton  miles  per  train  hour — 
(time  enroute),  13.6  per  cent  for  the 
same  unit  based  upon  working  time  and 
9.1  per  cent  per  1000  gross  actual  ton 
miles.  The  actual  gross  tonnage  of  the 
trains  ranged  from  1813  to  6140,  aver- 
aging approximately  3530  tons/' 


There  is  no  other  way  to  secure  the  operating 
economy  and  efficiency  which  are  achieved  by  the 


1?C9^1YePh?T 


VALVE     PILOT  CORPORATION 

2  30   PARK   AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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would  be  not  only  to  lose  much  ground 
already  gained  at  a  large  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort;  but  to  overlook  an  op- 
portunity for  still  further  reductions  in 
operating  expense  by  the  more  efficient 
handling  and  use  of  fuel.  In  deference 
to  present  reduced  business  activity  and 
the  urgent  necessity  for  economy,  it  was 
decided  to  cut  the  usual  convention  from 
four  to  two  days,  and  limit  the  addresses 
and  committee  reports  strictly  to  those 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  fuel  perform- 
ance, as  reflected  in  increased  railway 
operating  efficiency. 


Common  Sense  in  the  Northwest 

"The  fortunes  of  business  in  the 
Northwest,  this  year,  depend  upon  basic 
factors  like  weather  and  crop  yields," 
declared  V.  V.  Boatner,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  after  an  in- 
spection trip  over  the  system. 

"Recent  rains  in  Minnesota  have  been 
most  fortunate  and  timely.  In  the  Da- 
kotas  and  Montana,  and  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  there  remains  urgent  need  of 
more  ample  precipitation  in  many  areas," 
said  Mr.  Boatner.  "Nothing  better 
could  be  asked  than  the  prevailing  view- 
point of  the  Northwest  at  this  time. 
The  business  community  is  fact-minded, 
and  basing  its  plans  on  solid  and  meas- 
urable data.  Forced  optimism  and  arti- 
ficial cheer  are  now  quite  generally  ta- 
boo, with  the  certain  result  that  all 
progress  achieved  will  be  sound  and  en- 
during. There  is  a  general  realization 
that  both  business  and  living  yard- 
sticks have  been  altered,  and  a  disposi- 
tion exists  to  work  out  problems  on 
the  new  basis." 


Train  Control  Devices  Again  Under 
Fire 

Railroad  safety  rules  should  be  so 
modified  as  to  minimize  the  "human 
element"  which  has  caused  a  number 
of  accidents  during  recent  years  on 
roads  equipped  with  modern  safety  con- 
trol devices,  according  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  bureau  of  safety,  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  at- 
tached to  a  report  just  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  a  collision  which  occurred  be- 
tween trains  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  Omaha  railroads 
at  Camp  Douglas,  Wis. 

The  bureau's  report  listed  a  number 
of  accidents  occurring  during  the  period 
1925-1930,  the  majority  of  which  were 
the  result  of  enginemen  "forestalling"  or 
preventing  the  automatic  application  of 
brakes  at  caution  signals,  making  it  im- 
possible to  stop  the  train  at  the  "danger" 
signal.  The  bureau's  report  says  the 
automatic  train-control  and  train-stop 
devices  installed  pursuant  to  orders  of 
the   commission   have   been   in  service 


for  periods  of  from  five  to  seven  years 
or  longer.  During  this  time  a  number 
of  accidents  have  occurred  where  these 
devices  were  in  service.  In  effect,  the 
report  says  it  may  be  necessary  to  order 
the  discontinuance  of  the  forestalling 
device. 


Eastern  Lines  Wish  Rate  Increases 

In  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  May 
21,  eastern  railroad  presidents  appointed 
a  committee  to  ask  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  restore  freight 
rates  to  a  level  which  in  the  commis- 
sion's judgment  will  protect  the  credit 
of  the  carriers.  Daniel  Willard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  conferred  with 
the  commission  May  26,  and  were  in- 
formed the  commission  would  not  of 
its  own  motion  institute  proceedings  for 
a  general  investigation.  This  does  not 
prevent  the  roads,  however,  from  filing 
a  formal  application  asking  for  rate  in- 
creases desired,  and  this,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  be  done. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, meeting  at  Houston,  May  23, 
voted  to  assist  in  every  proper  way  to 
obtain  consideration  for  the  railroads' 
application  for  rate  increases.  The 
trainmen's  resolution  included  also  an 
attack  upon  truck  and  bus,  pipe  lines 
and  waterways  as  unfair  forms  of  com- 
petition. 


Passenger  Men  Meet 

The  Past  Presidents  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation, a  national  organization  compos- 
ed of  railroad  passenger  officials  who 
have  headed  as  president  some  transpor- 
tation group,  held  its  annual  meeting 
and  banquet  Saturday,  May  9,  at  the 
Cairo  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
James  T.  Howard,  general  manager  of 
the  T.  F.  Schneider  Properties  of  Wash- 
ington, including  the  Cairo,  acting  as 
host.  F.  D.  Hammer,  of  Detroit,  asst. 
genl.  passenger  agent,  Wabash  R.  R., 
was  elected  president,  succeeding  John 
Buch,  of  Philadelphia,  asst.  genl.  pas- 
senger agent  Reading  R.  R.  Other  offi- 
cers elected  were  C.  F.  Gorley,  of  Bos- 
ton, genl.  agent  Boston  &  Maine,  vice 
president;  W.  G.  Cooper,  traveling  pas- 
senger agent,  Canadian  Pacific,  secre- 
tary, and  J.  L.  Homer,  of  New  York, 
past  president  of  the  General  Eastern 
Passenger  Service  of  New  York  City, 
and  Asst.  Genl.  Passenger  Agent,  B.  L. 
&  W.,  of  New  York  City,  treasurer. 


Revenue  Loading  Still  in  the  Dumps 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  for  the 
week  ended  May  23  totaled  755,071  cars, 
the  car  service  division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  announced  June  3. 
This  was  an  increase  of  7.339  cars  above 
the  preceding  week  this  year  but  a  re- 


duction of  174,535  cars  under  the  week 
last  year  and  307,017  cars  below  the 
same  week  in  1929. 

Miscellaneous  freight  loading  totaled 
298.441  cars,  3,630  cars  below  the  pre- 
ceding week  this  year,  65,556  cars  below 
the  week  in  1930,  and  120,895  cars  under 
the  same  week  in  1929. 

Grain  and  grain  products  totaled  36,- 
581  cars,  90  cars  above  the  preceding 
week  this  year  but  2,189  cars  under 
the  same  week  last  year  and  2,787  cars 
below  the  week  in  1929.  In  the  western 
districts  alone,  grain  and  grain  products 
loading  amounted  to  24,802  cars,  380 
cars  less  than  in  the  same  week  last 
year. 

Loading  of  L.  C.  L.  merchandise 
totaled  222,300  cars,  1.946  cars  below  the 
preceding  week  this  year  and  23,973  cars 
below  the  same  week  last  year.  It  also 
was  a  decrease  of  39,937  cars  under  the 
same  week  two  years  ago. 

Live  stock  loading  amounted  to  20,- 
018  cars,  1.220  cars  below  the  preceding 
week  this  year  and  2,784  cars  below 
the  week  last  year.  In  the  western  dis- 
tricts alone,  live  stock  loading  amounted 
to  15,743  cars,  a  decrease  of  1,781  cars 
compared  with  the  same  week  last  year. 
All  districts  reported  reductions  in  the 
total  loading  of  all  commodities,  com- 
pared not  only  with  the  same  week  in 
1930  but  also  with  the  same  week 
in  1929. 

Total  car  loadings  to  the  present  date, 
May  23,  were  15,277,301  cars  compared 
with  18,621,529  in  1930  and  20,352,247 
in  1929. 


Division  VI  Met  at  Atlanta 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
Purchases  &  Stores  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  met,  last 
month,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  was  the  di- 
vision's twelfth  anniversary.  The  meet- 
ings continued  for  three  days  at  the  Bilt- 
more,  May  19-21,  with  C.  E.  Walsh, 
chairman,  presiding.  L.  R.  Powell,  Jr., 
receiver  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and 
M.  J.  Gormeley,  vice  chairman  of  the 
A.  R.  A.,  were  the  principal  speakers. 
Reports  from  about  20  committees  were 
received,  and  special  papers  were  read 
on  the  cost  of  handling  material,  and 
hand-to-mouth  buying. 

L.  C.  Thomson,  manager  of  stores 
for  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  was 
chosen  chairman,  and  G.  E.  Scott,  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  M-K-T  Lines, 
vice  chairman  for  the  next  year.  About 
400  members,  guests  and  visitors,  and 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Railway 
Manufacturers'  Association  attended. 


Our  Engineer-President  Sends 
Greetings 

The  fine  record  of  the  railroads  in 
seven  years'  determined  effort  to  reduce 
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Much  of  This 

Difference  in  Riding  Quality 

Has  Been  Given  to  Freight  Cars 

by  Bettendorf 

Dalman-Type 

Trucks 

WHEN  the  covered  wagon  crossed  the  prairies,  every  stone  and 
every  chuck  hole  meant  a  distinct  jar  that  brought  fatigue  to  the 
intrepid  souls  aboard.  Today  the  balloon  tired  automobile  with  scientifi  - 
cally designed  spring  suspension  glides  along  with  little  thought  to  the 
contour  of  the  road. 

Much  of  this  progress  toward  perfect  readability  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  freight  car  by  that  highest  development  of  freight  car  truck, 
the  Bettendorf  Dalman-Type.  Your  rolling  stock  is  at  its  best  when 
cushioned  by  the  generous,  scientifically  arranged  Dalman  spring  group. 
The  economies  inherent  in  the  use  of  this  improved  equipment  are  obvi- 
ous and  considerable. 


The  Dalman  spring  group 
which  gives  Bettendorf  Dal- 
man-Type trucks  ample  re- 
serve spring  capacity  and  un- 
usual shock  absorbing  ability, 
can  now  be  furnished  in  a 
single  cluster  as  illustrated 
above  if  desired. 

The  Dalman  feature  adds  two 
standard  coils  to  each  spring 
group. 


THE  BET 

OFFICES  AND  WORKS 


COMPANY 

BETTENDORF.IOWA 
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casualties  to  employes  was  recognized 
by  President  Hoover  and  Secretary  La- 
ment in  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Safety  Section  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  at  the 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  May  19-21. 
H.  A.  Rowe,  claims  attorney  for  the 
Lackawanna,  presided  as  chairman  and 
read  the  telegrams  from  the  President 
and  Secretary  Lam  out.  President 
Hoover  said:  "I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  express  my  cordial  greetings  to  the 
Safety  Section  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  at  its  eleventh  annual  meet- 
ing and  my  warm  congratulations  upon 
the  admirable  results  achieved  by  its 
seven-year  campaign  for  a  drastic  re- 
duction of  casualties  to  employes  on 
American  railroads.  This  is  a  most 
inspiring  record  in  the  great  campaign 
for  safety  in  industry." 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  tin- 
safety  movement,  originated  by  Ralph 
C.  Richards  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  was  observed  by  placing  a 
wreath  on  the  memorial  plaque  for  Mr. 
Richards  in  the  North  Western  passen- 
ger terminal  in  Chicago.  C.  T.  Bailey, 
chief  safety  agent,  Oregon  Short  Line, 
was  elected  chairman;  C.  E.  Hill,  Gen- 
eral safety  agent,  New  York  Central, 
vice  chairman;  C.  L.  LaFountaine,  gen- 
eral safety  supervisor.  Great  Northern, 
second  vice  chairman. 


Net  Return  2.11  Per  Cent  in  Four 
Months 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1931, 
170  Class  1  railroads,  representing  242.- 
720  miles,  had  a  net  railway  operating 
income  of  $146,136,775,  which  was  at 
the  annual  rate  of  return  of  2.11  per 
cent  on  their  property  investment,  ac- 
cording to  reports  filed  by  the  carriers 
with  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
and  made  public  June  6.  In  the  first 
four  months  of  1930,  their  net  railway 
operating  income  was  $238,805,095  or 
3.51  per  cent  on  their  property  invest- 
ment. 

Gross  operating  revenues  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1931  totaled  $1,448,260,- 
061  compared  with  $1,738,685,089  for  the 
same  period  in  1930,  or  a  decrease  of 
18.8  per  cent.  Operating  expenses  for 
the  first  four  months  of  1931  amounted 
to  $1,148,323,419.  compared  with  $1,387,- 
040,660  for  the  same  period  one  year 
ago  or  a  decrease  of  17.2  per  cent. 

Class  I  railroads  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1931  paid  $110,163,867  in 
taxes,  compared  with  $118,114,072  for 
the  same  period  in  1930.  a  decrease  of 
6.8  per  cent.  For  April  the  tax  bill 
of  the  Class  I  railroads  amounted  to 
$28,154,213,  a  decrease  of  $1,843,021 
under  April,  1930. 

Forty-five  Class  I  railroads  operated 


at  a  loss  in  the  first  four  months  of 
1931  of  which  13  were  in  the  eastern, 
six  in  the  southern  and  26  in  the  west- 
ern district. 

Class  I  railroads  for  April  had  a  net 
railway  operating  income  of  $39,074,311, 
which,  for  that  month,  was  at  the  annual 
rate  of  return  of  2.22  per  cent  on  their 
property  investment.  In  April  1930,  their 
net  railway  operating  income  was  $62,- 
312.348  or  3.61  per  cent. 

Gross  operating  revenues  for  April 
were  $369,652,307,  compared  with  $451,- 
233,257  in  April,  1930.  a  decrease  of  18.1 
per  cent.  Operating  expenses  in  April 
totaled  $290,617,542,  compared  with 
$348,279,197  in  the  same  month  in  1930, 
a  decrease  of  16.6  per  cent. 


Nickel  Alloy  Steels 

A  discussion  of  the  principal  features 
and  service  records  of  the  complete  Cur- 
tiss  &  Wright  lines  of  airplane  engines, 
with  special  reference  to  materials  used 
in  their  construction,  are  contained  in  a 
12-pagc  bulletin  just  issued.  Numerous 
illustrations  arc  included  showing  views 
of  the  different  engine  models,  of  im- 
portant parts,  and  of  planes  in  which 
these  engines  are  installed.  Copies  are 
obtainable  on  request  from  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Co..  Inc.,  67  Wall  St., 
New  York. 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

CONNECTICUT.  —  The  New  Haven 
has  authorized  the  elimination  of  the 
grade  crossing  at  Broadway,  New 
Haven,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $86,542. 
MISSOURI.— The  Missouri  Pacific  has 
let  a  contract  to  Winston  Bros.,  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  for  construction  of  the 
substructure  of  the  double-track  con- 
crete and  steel  viaduct  which  will  carry 
the  railroad's  tracks  over  Lockwood 
Ave.,  at  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  Total 
cost  of  the  project  will  be  approximate- 
ly $70,000. 

NEW  YORK. — The  Long  Island  kail- 
road  crossing  at  Merrick  Road,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ordered  elim- 
inated by  the  New  York  public  service 
commission,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$482.40(1.  Also  the  grade  crossings  at 
Ontario  street  and  Sheridan  Drive, 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.;  and  has  approved 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  to  carry 
Harlem  avenue,  Cheektovvago,  X.  Y., 
over  the  West  Shore  railroad.  The 
Lackawanna  plans  construction  of  a  new 
car-retarding  switchyard  cast  of  Buffalo 
city  line,  in  the  town  of  Cheektowago,  to 
cost  more  than  $2,000,000. 


NEW  MEXICO.— Tin  Santa  Fe  has 
applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  construct 
an  extension  of  five  miles  east  of  Loving. 
OKLAHOMA. —  The  Santa  Fe  has  let 
a  contract  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Co.,  Chicago,  for  a  200-ton  reinforced 
concrete  automatic  electric  locomotive 
coaling  plant,  a  gravity  sand  plant  with 
steam  drying  facilities,  and  an  electric 
cinder  handling  plant  at  Boise  City, 
Okla. 

OREGON. — The  Great  Northern  has 
let  a  contract  to  A.  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Port- 
land, for  laying  and  ballasting  about  100 
miles  of  track  between  Kalmath  Falls, 
Ore.,  and  Bieber,  Cal. 
TENNESSEE. —  The  Union  railroad 
and  the  City  of  Memphis  plan  the  con- 
struction of  a  viaduct,  about  2,300  feet 
long,  over  the  tracks  on  Summer  ave- 
nue, near  Bingham  street  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $300,000. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.— The  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  has  awarded  to  Boxley  Brothers 
Co..  Inc..  Orange,  Va.,  three  contracts 
amounting  to  $1,669,700,  for  double  track 
in  Second  Creek  tunnel,  a  bridge  over 
Greenbrier  River  in  connection  with  the 
revised  alignment  at  Rockland,  W.  Va., 


a  new  single  track  tunnel  parallel  to 
Mann's  tunnel  at  Ft.  Springs,  W.  Va., 
and  a  double  track  bridge  over  Main 
street  at  Gordonsville,  Va. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

ALABAMA. — Birmingham.  The  Louis- 
ville  &  Nashville  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  A.  J.  Houeycutt  of  Birmingham,  for 
three  reinforced  concrete  pedestrian  and 
baggage  subways  at  the  Birmingham 
passenger  station  to  cost  about  $110,000. 
ILLINOIS. — Chicago.  The  general  con- 
tract for  remodeling  the  American  Rail- 
way Express  stables  at  Sebor,  Jefferson 
and  Clinton  streets,  Chicago,  into  a 
motor  truck  repair  shop  and  office  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Ford  &  Phillips 
Co.,  Chicago,  estimated  cost,  $400,000. 

— East  St.  Louis.  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  El- 
lington Miller  Co.,  Chicago,  for  a  con- 
crete freight  station  in  East  St.  Louis, 
111. 

KANSAS.— Marysville.  The  Union  Pa- 
cific has  awarded  the  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  a  contract  for  a  450-ton 
steel   locomotive   coaling   and  sanding 
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This  Gulf  Coast  Lounge  and  Dining 
Car  Attracts  Patrons  and  Profits 


ThE  beautiful  new  lounge  and  dining  cars  put  in  service  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Gulf  Coast 
Lines,  during  the  last  year  have  attracted  patronage  and  profits.  Passenger  after  passenger  has 
remarked  about  their  style,  comfort,  and  convenience. 

A  view  of  one  of  the  nine  new  cars  is  shown  above  as  fitted  with  Heywood-Wakefield  chair  Num- 
ber 60  P.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  comfortable  club  and  lounge  styles  ever  developed. 
The  deep,  double  spring  construction  filled  with  curled  hair,  the  artistry  of  the  hand  woven  reed 
finished  to  harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of  the  car  interior,  and  the  soft,  deep  pile  mohair 
plush,  give  this  chair  a  real  measure  of  comfort  and  an  air  of  luxury. 

If  you  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  seating  for  club,  lounge,  day-coach,  or  smoker,  it  will 
prove  well  worth  your  while  to  investigate  all  the  facts  on  Heywood-Wakefield  railroad  seating. 
A  note  to  any  of  the  offices  listed  below  will  bring  complete,  helpful  information. 


SALES  OFFICES 

HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD  COMPANY 
174  Portland  St.,  Boston 
311  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago 
51 6  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 

G.  F.  COTTFR  SUPPLY  CO. 
Houston,  Texas 

J.R.  HAYWARD 
Liberty  Trust  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

H.  G  COOK 

Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
A.W.  ARLIN 

Delta  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
RY.  4  POWER  ENG.  CORP. 

Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 

Canada 
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station  at  Marvsville.  with  full  automatic 
skip  hoist. 

MEXICO.— Monterey.  The  National 
of  Mexico  will  construct  a  50-staIl  en- 
ginehouse  with  a  100-ft.  turntable  at 
Monterey,  in  the  near  future. 
MISSOURI.— Kansas  City.  The  Wa- 
bash has  awarded  a  general  contract  to 
the  Burrcll  Engineering  and  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Chicago,  for  a  l,()()0,000-bu.  re- 
inforced concrete  addition  to  the  grain 
elevator  at  North  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  un- 
der lease  to  the  Uhlmann  Grain  Co.  This 
company  plans  also  to  ask  for  bids  for 
the  superstructure  of  its  new  double- 
track  bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  at 
St.  Charles,  Mo.,  which  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $3,250,000. 

— St.  Louis.  The  Burlington  has  be- 
gun construction  work  on  a  reinforced 
concrete  and  steel  viaduct  over  River- 
view  drive  at  Prospect  Hill,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  cost  $101,000.  Plans  also  are 
being  made  to  construct  an  $89,000 
bridge  over  the  Maline  Creek  drainage 
project.  In  each  case  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  will  be  borne  by  the  city  of  St. 
Louis. 

— St.  Louis.  The  Missouri  Pacific  has 
awarded  the  M  cClintic-M  arshall  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  contract  for  500  tons 
of  structural  steel  for  a  double-track  via- 
duct over  Lockwood  avenue  at  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.  The  total  cost  of  the  via- 
duct, about  $70,000,  will  be  shared  by  the 
railroad,  St.  Louis  County  and  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Service  Co. 
TEXAS.— Dallas.  The  Texas  &  Pacific 
has  awarded  I'.  O'B.  Montgomery  of 
Dallas,  a  contract  for  a  two-story  brick 
and  steel  express  and  baggage  building 
at  Fort  Worth,  to  cost  $170,000.  Later  a 
concourse  will  be  built  to  connect  the 
structure  with  the  passenger  station.  A 
contract  for  the  construction  of  five 
service  buildings  at  the  passenger  coach 
yard  in  Fort  Worth  has  been  awarded 
to  F.  A.  Monte,  Dallas. 
WASHINGTON.  —  Seattle.  Planning 
expenditure  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  the 
Port  of  Seattle  will  start  development  of 
a  shipping  terminal  this  summer  with 
negotiations  now  under  way  for  pur- 
chase of  a  tract  134  feet  wide  by  1,200 
feet  from  back  of  tract  to  pier  head  line. 
The  first  unit  will  be  a  pier  and  transit 
shed  about  600  feet  long,  to  be  built  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $500,000. 


Locomotives 

Locomotive  orders  in  May  totaled  151, 
against  seven  in  April,  and  18  in  May, 
last  year.  Locomotive  orders  for  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  totaled  176, 
against  269  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Class  1  railroads  on  May  1  had  5,958 
locomotives  in  need  of  classified  repairs, 
according  to  reports  of  carriers  filed 
with  the  American  Railway  Association. 


This  was  a  decrease  of  173  below  April 
15.  when  there  were  6,131  or  11.2  per 
cent.  On  May  1  there  were  9,730  serv- 
iceable locomotives  in  storage,  compared 
with  9.648  on  April  15. 

The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  has  given 
orders  for  the  electrical  apparatus  to  be 
installed  in  150  electric  passenger  and 
freight  locomotives,  constituting  part  of 
the  equipment  to  be  used  when  electrifi- 
cation is  completed  between  New  York 
and  Washington.  This  electrical  appa- 
ratus, which  will  cost  approximately 
$16,000,000,  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co., 
and  the  General  Electric  Co.  The  pro- 
gram also  calls  for  the  later  purchase  of 
80  additional  electric  locomotives  of 
other  types,  a  part  of  the  electrical 
equipment  for  which  may  be  supplied 
by  the  American  Brown-Boveri  Elec- 
trical Corpn.,  of  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Burlington  is  inquiring  for  six 
fifty-ton  gas-electric  locomotives;  Cana- 
dian Pacific  has  received  25  locomotive 
tenders  from  the  Montreal  Locomotive 
Works,  20  of  which  were  ordered  in 
1930;  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey has  ordered  five  locomotive  tenders 
of  21,000  gallon  capacity;  the  Lehigh  & 
New  England  has  ordered  one  6-wheeled 
switching  locomotive  from  Baldwin.  The 
weight  on  driving  wheels  will  be  158.- 
550  and  249,000  total  weight,  with  a 
tractive  force  of  37,750  lbs. 


Passenger  Cars 

Passenger  car  orders  totaled  503  for 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year  against 
four  for  the  same  period  in  1930,  a  gain 
of  499. 

The  Board  of  Transportation  of  New 
York  City  is  preparing  a  contract,  which 
will  be  awarded  in  July,  for  300  steel 
passenger  cars  for  subway  service.  In 
all.  a  total  of  about  1800  cars  will  be 
built,  which  includes  the  order  for  300 
recently  awarded  to  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Co. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  two 
gas-electric  cars  from  the  Ottawa  Car 
Manufacturing  Co. 


Freight  Cars 

Domestic  freight  car  orders  totaled 
46  in  May,  against  2768  in  April,  and 
1079  in  May,  1930.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  1931,  5,004  cars  were  ordered 
against  29,649  in  the  same  period  last 
year. 

On  May  23,  Class  1  railroads  report- 
ed 623,658  surplus  freight  cars  in  good 
repair  and  immediately  available  for 
service,  an  increase  of  14,987  compared 
with  May  15,  when  there  were  608,671. 
Surplus  coal  cars  totaled  253.590  on  May 
23,  an  increase  of  7,318  within  a  week, 
while  surplus  box  cars  totaled  299,437. 
an  increase  of  6,558  for  the  same  period. 


Reports  also  show  30,528  surplus 
stock  cars,  an  increase  of  525  and  16,- 
242  surplus  refrigerator  cars,  an  in- 
crease of  161  during  the  same  period. 

Class  1  railroads  also  report  as  of 
May  1,  162,966  freight  cars  in  need  of 
repairs  or  7.4  per  cent  of  number  on  line, 
a  decrease  of  169  below  April  15,  when 
there  were  163,135  or  7.4  per  cent. 
Freight  cars  in  need  of  heavy  repairs 
totaled  116,725  or  5.3  per  cent,  an  in- 
crease of  2.176  over  April  15,  while 
freight  cars  in  need  of  light  repairs  to- 
taled 46,241  or  2.1  per  cent,  a  decrease 
of  2,345  under  the  total  of  April  15. 

The  General  American  Tank  Car 
Corpn.  is  planning  to  build  300  refrigera- 
tor cars  for  leasing  purposes. 

Orders  reported  since  May  include: 
Canadian  National  Railways,  100  fifty- 
ton  box  cars,  National  Steel  Car  Corpn.; 
Amtorg  Trading  Corpn.,  25  additional 
air-dump  cars  from  Magor  Car  Corpn.; 
Board  of  Transportation  of  New  York 
City,  6  trailer  flat  cars,  6  air-dump  cars, 
2  motor  flat  cars,  1  trailer  supply  car,  1 
emergency  pump  car  from  Magor  Car 
Co.;  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  25  sets  steel 
underframes  and  parts  from  Pullman 
Car  Mfg.  Co.  The  Northern  Pacific 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  to  build  steel  un- 
derframes and  superstructures  for  500 
single-sheathed  box  cars,  of  50-ton 
capacity  type,  to  be  built  in  the  com- 
pany's shops  at  Laurel,  Mont.,  and  will 
constitute  part  of  the  $4,500,000  car  re- 
building program  announced  in  Transpor- 
tation several  months  ago;  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  of  N.  J.,  four  4500  gallon  cap  tank 
cars  from  Magor  Car  Co.;  Union  Pa- 
cific, one  ballast  spreader  from  Rodger 
Ballast  Car  Co.;  6  air-dump  cars  of  30 
cu.  yds.  capacity  from  the  Differential 
Steel  Car  Co.;  United  Verde  Copper  Co., 
4  air-dump  cars  from  Western  Wheeled 
Scraper  Co.;  Santa  Fe,  two  ballast 
spreaders  from  Rodger  Ballast  Car  Co.; 
Wheeling  Steel  Corpn.,  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  the  Koppel  Industrial  Car  & 
Equipment  Corpn.,  for  making  repairs 
to  42  gondola  cars. 

Final  deliveries  will  be  made  this 
week  by  the  Pennsylvania  on  the 
$5,000,000  order  for  1500  sixty- five  foot 
steel  gondola  cars,  work  on  which  was 
begun  early  last  winter  in  the  company's 
shops  at  Pitcairn.  Enola  and  Altoona. 
More  than  93,000,000  pounds  of  steel  and 
steel  products  were  used  in  building  the 
new  cars. 

He  that  will  not  reason  is  a  bigot; 
he  that  cannot  reason  is  a  fool;  and 
lie  that  dares  not  reason  is  a  slave. — 
/  )rufnmnnd. 

"We  must  think  of  electricity  not 
only  as  relieving  human  exhaustion 
but  as  faking  the  place  of  human 
skill." — Owen  D.  Young. 
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Quality,  Endurance,  and  De- 
pendability are  the  outstanding 
features   that  distinguish 
RALSTON  BUILT  CARS 
from  all  other  cars. 

Builders  of  Freight  Cars 
Since  1905. 


Annual 
Capacity 
12,000 
Cars 


r 

50-TON  STEEL  GONDOLA  BUILT  AT  COLUMBUS  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES 


THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO^=  = 
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Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

William  Averell  Harriman,  sun  of  E. 

H.  Harriman,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central. 

K.  M.  Post,  assistant  to  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  at  St.  Louis, 
has  been  appointed  general  superintend- 
ent, with  headquarters  at  Tyler,  Texas, 
succeeding  W.  E.  McGraw,  resigned. 
G.  B.  Matthews,  assistant  to  vice  presi- 
dent of  operation,  at  St.  Louis,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion at  Tyler,  succeeding  W.  Mosby,  as- 
signed to  other  duties. 

J.  J.  Franco,  general  superintendent  of 
transportation!  National  of  Mexico,  has 
been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  newly  created  southern  district 
with  headquarters  at  Mexico  City.  David 
S.  Alonso,  assistant  to  general  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  at  Mexico  City, 
has  been  promoted  to  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  northern  district,  with 
headquarters  at  Monterey;  Alfonso 
E.  Plancarte,  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  transportation,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mex- 
ico City  terminals;  A.  E.  Vera,  super- 
intendent of  the  Durango  division, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Puebla  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Puebla,  suc- 
ceeding Jose  Diaz  Leal,  assigned  to 
other  duties. 

H.  M.  Mayo,  superintendent  of  safety, 
Texas  and  Louisiana  lines  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  and  editor  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Bulletin  at  Houston,  retired 
May  1. 

W.  O.  Tracy,  recently  was  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Poca- 
hontas division,  Norfolk  &  Western  at 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  and  W.  O.  Franklin, 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Radford  division,  succeeding  R.  H. 
Smith,  promoted  to  general  superintend- 
ent, vice  James  T.  Carey,  retired. 

I.  B.  Tigrett,  president,  Gulf,  Mobile 
&  Northern  at  Mobile,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  Orleans-Great 
Northern. 

T.  J.  Maloney,  general  manager,  Chi- 
cago, West  Pullman  &  Southern,  suc- 
ceeds H.  B.  Utley,  deceased,  as  presi- 
dent. J.  E.  Ryan,  auditor,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice  president,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago. 

J.  P.  Cranford,  supervising  agent,  St. 
Louis  division,  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  trainmaster  and  divi- 
sion operator  of  the  Grand  Rapids  divi- 
sion. 

W.  C.  Givens,  appointed  assistant 
superintendent,  Milwaukee   Road,  Ren- 


senville.  111.,  succeeds  C.  E.  Elliott,  pro- 
moted to  superintendent,  Milwaukee  ter- 
minal division  at  Milwaukee,  replacing 
Harry  F.  Gibson,  transferred  to  La- 
Crosse  and  River  division  at  LaCrosse, 
Wis.  J.  H.  Hennessy  is  appointed  train- 
master, LaCrosse  and  River  division  at 
LaCrosse:  O.  H.  Frick,  division  superin- 
tendent, LaCrosse  and  River  division  at 
LaCrosse,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager,  Chicago  Union  Station,  Chi- 
cago. 

W.  N.  Garvin  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing superintendent,  St.  Louis  terminal 
division,  Wabash,  temporarily  succeed- 
ing J.  W.  Jones,  superintendent,  on  leave 
of  absence  because  of  ill  health. 

L.  C.  Gram,  assistant  superintendent. 
Portland  division.  Southern  Pacific,  at 
Eugene,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Salt 
Lake  division,  Sparks,  Nev.,  succeeding 
T.  J.  Foley.  Mr.  Foley  is  transferred  to 
the  Shasta  division,  Dunsmuir,  Cal.,  suc- 
ceeding J.  J.  Sullivan,  appointed  train- 
master, Shasta  division.  Mr.  Sullivan 
succeeds  B.  S.  Bauman,  transferred  to 
the  Salt  Lake  division  at  Sparks,  Nev., 
succeeding  G.  H.  Moore,  who  is  trans- 
ferred to  Susanville,  Cal.  succeeding  G. 
H.  Kilborn.  Mr.  Kilborn  is  transferred 
to  the  Portland  division,  Roseburg,  suc- 
ceeding F.  W.  Cantrell,  who  is  appointed 
chief  dispatcher  at  Portland.  S.  H.  Bray 
has  been  appointed  trainmaster.  Salt 
Lake  division,  Carlin,  Nev.,  succeeding 
E.  C.  Pearce,  who  is  transferred  to  the 
Tucson  division,  Lordshurg,  N.  M ., 
where  he  replaces  L.  Kocher  who  is 
transferred  to  the  Coast  division,  Sa- 
linas, Cal. 

The  first  and  second  division,  Union 
Pacific,  have  been  consolidated  and  will 
be  known  as  the  Oregon  division;  the 
third  division  will  be  designated  as  the 
Washington  division.  W.  H.  Guild  is 
appointed  superintendent,  Oregon  divi- 
sion at  Portland.  A.  Buckley  is  appoint- 
ed assistant  superintendent,  Oregon  divi- 
sion at  Portland. 

F.  P.  Chryst  is  appointed  road  fore- 
man-trainmaster, Lincoln  division,  Burl- 
ington, at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  Beaumont  division,  Southern  Pa- 
cific lines,  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  has 
been  renamed  the  Houston  division. 
The  Houston  division  will  be  known  as 
the  San  Antonio  division. 


Financial  &  Legal 

Norman  S.  Buckingham,  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel,  New  Haven  Railroad,  has 
been  appointed  general  counsel  to  suc- 
ceed Benjamin  I.  Spock,  deceased. 


E.  M.  Thomas,  comptroller.  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  and  the  Pere  Marquette, 
has  been  transferred  from  Richmond, 
Va.,  to  Cleveland.  O.  M.  Hepler,  assis- 
tant comptroller,  will  take  charge  of  the 
accounting  department  at  Richmond. 

L.  E.  McKeand  is  appointed  comp- 
troller, Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  at  Nashville.  He  will  be  succeed- 
ed as  treasurer  by  David  S.  Huggins, 
who  also  will  continue  to  be  transfer 
agent  and  assistant  secretary. 

Charles  C.  Huff,  general  solicitor, 
M-K-&-T  of  Texas,  also  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  solicitor  of  the  M-K- 
&-T  at  Dallas. 

T.  B.  Van  Brunt  has  been  made  act- 
ing chief  claim  agent,  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  at  Denver,  temporarily 
succeeding  Adam  Darling,  granted  a  six 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

E.  M.  Williams,  assistant  treasurer, 
Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  has  been  elect- 
ed treasurer-assistant  secretary  at  Mo- 
bile. V.  L.  Thompson  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  treasurer,  succeeding 
Mr.  Williams. 

Norman  S.  Buckingham  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  counsel  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  at  New  Haven. 


Traffic 

Paul  J.  Neff,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Transportation  Co.,  at 
St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
vice  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Lines,  in  charge  of  passenger  traffic.  C. 
W.  Strain,  passenger  traffic  manager  of 
the  Texas  lines,  and  C.  K.  Bothwell, 
general  passenger  agent  at  Little  Rock, 
in  charge  of  solicitation  for  the  southern 
district,  have  been  appointed  assistant 
traffic  managers  for  the  system,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  J.  G.  Hollenbeck,  assistant  pas- 
senger traffic  manager  at  St.  Louis,  has 
been  extended  over  the  entire  system. 
A.  D.  Bell,  passenger  traffic  manager  at 
St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Texas 
lines  at  Houston,  to  succeed  Mr.  Strain. 

Elbert  L.  Whitney,  general  coal  and 
ore  agent.  New  York  Central  lines  at 
Cleveland,  has  been  promoted  to  freight 
traffic  manager  at  Chicago.  Leroy  Blue, 
assistant  general  freight  agent  at  To- 
ledo, has  been  transferred  to  Chicago. 
C.  F.  Swisher,  division  freight  agent  at 
Kankakee,  III.,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  general  freight  agent  at  To- 
ledo.    R.  L.  Milbourne  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  general  agent,  live  poultry  traf- 
fic, Chicago.  Joseph  R.  O'Malia,  assist- 
ant general  coal  and  ore  agent  at  Cleve- 
land, has  been  promoted  to  general  ore 
and  coal  agent. 

Harry  F.  Cary  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  passenger  traffic  manager  of 
the  Southern  at  Cincinnati. 

D.  R.  Hickok  has  been  appointed 
mail  and  express  supervisor,  Chicago  & 
North  Western  at  Chicago,  vice  W.  P. 
Stoughton,  retired  June  1. 

J.  W.  Graham,  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager,  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  at  Toledo  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral traffic  manager,  Pittsburgh  &  West 
Viriginia  at  Pittsburgh,  vice  V.  A. 
Wholey,  resigned. 

J.  F.  Hennenssey,  Jr.,  executive  gen- 
eral agent,  M-K-&-T  at  Houston,  has 
been  promoted  to  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager at  St.  Louis  and  Dallas,  vice  J.  W. 
White,  appointed  assistant  executive  vice 
president. 

R.  H.  Ludlam,  commercial  agent,  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  Richmond,  Va.,  suc- 
ceeds D.  W.  Champlin,  deceased,  as  gen- 
eral agent. 

D.  E.  Gilbert,  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  Wabash,  at  Toledo,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  general  freight  agent  at 
St.  Louis. 

Fred  N.  Westerman  lias  been  appoint- 
ed general  passenger  agent  of  the  South- 
ern at  Cincinnati. 


Pleasant  ^ 
5urroundind$ 


Week-end$  at  the  William  Penn  are 
like  a  pleasant  tonic — a  "different" 
atmosphere — stimulating  people — 
gay  parties  .  .  .  and  then  a  quiet 
night's  rest  in  a  luxurious  bed. 


William 


PITTSBURG 

■6oO  Room* 
1600  Baths 
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Barber 
Tru  ck 


LATERAL  MOTION 
ROLLER  DEVICE 


Truck  Cut  Away 

Showing  Lateral  Motion  Device  in  Position 


2,000,000 
Trucks  Equipped  Jan.  1,  1931 

Decreases  Wheel  Flange  Wear,  Rail 
Wear  and  Train  Resistance 

Lessens  Causes  of  Derailments 

Saves  Wear  on  Coupler  Knuckles 
&  Journal  Brasses,  all  of  which 
reduces  freight  damage  claims. 

STANDARD  CAR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  BARBER  Devices  for 
Freight,  Passenger  and  Locomotive  Equipment 

GENERAL  OFFICES:   1322  McCORMICK  BLDG. 
CHICAGO 

Phone  Harrison  1466 


Federal  Railway  Devices  Company 
Equitable  Trust  Bldg.,  New  York 

Canadian  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  Canada 


Goodell  8C  Hoppe 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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A.  G.  Mathews,  traveling  passenger 
agent  of  the  Burlington,  at  Cleveland, 
has  been  promoted  to  general  agent  at 
the  same  point. 

J.  C.  Glendinning,  assistant  manager, 
tariff  and  ticket  bureau,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
tariff  and  ticket  bureau  at  Montreal,  suc- 
ceeding G.  C.  Wells,  who  will  remain  in 
an  advisory  capacity  for  one  year,  when 
he  retires. 

D.  F.  McDonough,  traffic  manager,  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  at  Birmingham,  has 
been  promoted  to  executive  general 
agent.  T.  H.  Banister,  general  agent  at 
Memphis,  succeeds  Mr.  McDonough  as 
traffic  manager.  H.  W.  Dunkin,  travel- 
ing freight  and  passenger  agent,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Banister  as  general  agent  at 
M  emphis. 


Mechanical 

R.  C.  Mclntyre  is  appointed  master 
mechanic,  Union  Railroad,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  vice  Charles  R.  Church,  retired. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  assistant  general  air 
brake  inspector  and  district  road  fore- 
man of  engines  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
at  Los  Angeles,  has  been  appointed  road 
foreman  of  engines,  San  Joaquin  divi- 
sion, Bakersfield. 

The  jurisdiction  of  H.  L.  Needham, 
general  master  mechanic,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, has  been  extended  to  include  the 
Burnside  shops  at  Chicago;  D.  W. 
Saunders,  master  mechanic,  Chicago 
terminal,  has  been  transferred  to  Vicks- 
burg,  succeeding  S.  R.  Mauldin,  recently 
appointed  general  foreman  of  the  loco- 
motive department  there;  F.  P.  Nash, 
master  mechanic,  Burnside  shops,  also 
has  been  given  jurisdiction  over  the  Chi- 
cago terminal. 

The  title  of  Hugh  Ronalds,  of  the 
Lehigh  &  Xew  England  at  Pen  Argylc, 
Pa.,  has  been  changed  from  master  me- 
chanic to  superintendent  of  motive  pow- 
er. 

H.  W.  Reinhardt,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  Chicago  Great 
Western,  is  promoted  to  superintendent 
of  motive  power  at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  vice 
E.  J.  Brennan,  retired  May  1. 


Civil 

F.  W.  Kasten  is  appointed  chief  en- 
gineer, Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  at 
Detroit. 

E.  H.  Peck  is  appointed  district  engi- 
neer of  the  central  district  of  the  Burl- 
ington, at  Burlington,  Iowa.  G.  F.  Ham- 
ilton is  appointed  district  engineer  of 
the  western  district  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Herbert  H.  Harman,  engineer  of 
bridges  and  buildings,  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie,  is  appointed  engineer  of  track. 
J.  S.  Ekey,  supervisor  of  structures,  is 


appointed  engineer,  bridges  and  build- 
ings. George  G.  Martin,  senior  super- 
visor, is  appointed  assistant  engineer. 
Michael  F.  Mannion,  statistician,  is  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  chief  engineer. 
Frank  R.  Layng,  assistant  chief  en- 
gineer, is  appointed  chief  engineer  at 
Greenville,  Pa.,  vice  Henry  T.  Porter, 
retired. 

L.  V.  Chausse  is  appointed  division 
engineer,  Oregon  division,  Union  Pacific. 
Portland. 

W.  Bretschneider,  division  engineer. 
Terminal  division,  Southern  Pacific 
Lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  is  ap- 
pointed assistant  division  engineer, 
Houston  division,  Houston. 

Jurisdiction  of  Julian  Montanez,  divi- 
sion engineer,  Torreon  division,  National 
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of  Mexico  at  Torreon,  has  been  extended 
to  include  the  Chihuahua  division. 
Jurisdiction  of  Carlos  Corral,  division 
engineer,  Aguascalientes  division,  Aguas- 
calientes,  has  been  extended  to  include 
the  Durango  division. 

O.  V.  Derr,  general  office  engineer 
for  the  Erie,  has  been  appointed  valua- 
tion engineer  at  New  York. 

E.  H.  Shipman,  chief  engineer,  Le- 
high &  New  England,  and  corporate 
engineer,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation, 
has  moved  his  office  to  Allentown,  Pa. 

R.  A.  Morrison,  division  engineer, 
Port  Huron-Grand  Rapids  division,  Pere 
Marquette  at  Saginaw,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Detroit-Grand  Rapids  di- 
vision at  Detroit.  A.  R.  Dewees,  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the  former  Detroit- 
Canadian  division,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Canadian  division  and  the  Detroit 
terminals  at  Detroit. 

B.  R.  Kulp,  division  engineer,  Madi- 


son division  of  the  North  Western  at 
Madison,  is  promoted  to  principal  as- 
sistant engineer  at  Chicago.  R.  W. 
Richardson,  division  engineer.  North- 
ern Iowa  and  Sioux  City  divisions  at 
Sioux  City,  is  transferred  to  the  Madi- 
son division,  vice  Mr.  Kulp.  E.  C.  Van- 
derburgh, supervisor  of  bridges  and 
buildings  at  Madison,  is  promoted  to  the 
position  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son. 

Malcolm  C.  Cleveland,  assistant  chief 
engineer  for  the  Lehigh  Valley,  is  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding Charles  R.  Vanneman,  resigned, 
to  become  head  of  Charles  R.  Vanne- 
man, Inc.,  consulting  engineers,  New 
York. 

S.  M.  Smith  is  appointed  bridge  en- 
gineer, Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Lines  at 
St.  Louis,  vice  R.  M.  Stubbs,  deceased. 
Mr.  Smith  will  have  charge  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Katy's  $1,200,000  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  at  Bonne- 
ville, Mo.,  and  other  bridge  and  struc- 
tural work. 


Obituary 

Albert  H.  Hawley,  general  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  died 
May  29,  aged  65  at  Cleveland. 

Loren  F.  Vosburgh,  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  in  charge 
of  passenger  traffic,  died  May  30  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  X.  Y..  aged  63.  Mr.  Vos- 
burgh entered  the  services  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  as  assist- 
ant station  agent  at  Adrian,  in  1892.  In 
February,  1930,  he  received  his  final 
promotion  to  the  position  he  held  when 
he  died. 

Edward  Dean  Adams,  once  president 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  for  20  days, 
died  recently  in  New  York  at  the  age 
of  85.  Mr.  Adams  was,  for  more  than 
a  half  century,  an  outstanding  engineer, 
financier  and  railroad  and  industrial  cor- 
poration organizer.  He  organized  the 
Northern  Pacific  Terminal  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  president  from  1882  to 
1886;  also  he  organized  and  financed 
the  St.  Paul  &  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  of 
which  he  was  president  from  1883  until 
1887. 

Albert  E.  Clift,  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  and  the  Ocean  Steam- 
ship Co.,  died  at  Savannah,  May  30,  age 
62.  Prior  to  becoming  president  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  Mar.  1,  1929.  Mr. 
Clift  was,  for  40  years  with  the  Illinois 
Central,  having  worked  his  way  up 
from  brakeman  to  senior  vice  president 
of  that  system. 

Edward  Scheffel,  eastern  sales  repre- 
sentative, American  Locomotive  Co., 
died  in  Brooklyn,  May  3. 
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Wilson  E.  Symons,  consulting  engineer,  died  May  1,  at  the 
Elks'  Club,  New  York. 

Frank  M.  Stewart,  first  superintendent  of  dining  cars  of 
the  Rock  Island,  died  at  Davenport,  May  24,  age  84  years. 

W.  W.  Strickland,  freight  auditor,  Santa  Fe,  at  Topeka, 
died  at  the  Santa  Fe  hospital  in  that  city  on  April  30.  He 
had  been  with  the  Santa  Fe  for  42  years. 

Calvin  Lawrence,  who  represented  labor  on  the  board  of 
railway  commissioners  of  Canada,  died  recently  at  Ottawa, 
age  75  years. 

Gerard  Van  Tassel,  assistant  general  superintendent,  New- 
York  Central  at  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  White  Plains, 
May  9. 

E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  secretary,  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, and  formerly  president  of  the  Consolidated  Steel  Co., 
and  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  died  at  Rumson,  N.  J.,  May 
15,  age  69. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

Garret  A.  Connors  has  been  appointed  vice  president  and 
director  of  purchases  of  the  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  O. 

H.  B.  MacNeille,  manager  the  pump  division  of  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  has  resigned  to  become' western  sales  manager 
of  the  Dayton-Dowd  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco. 

J.  S.  Tritle  has  been  elected  vice  president  and  general 
manager  in  charge  of  manufacturing,  sales  and  engineering 
operations,  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co. 

The  Dardelet  Threadlock  Corpn.,  has  granted  licenses  to 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  track  and  commercial  bolts  and  nuts  formed  with  the 
Dardelet   self-locking  thread. 

J.  E.  Gardiner,  formerly  air  brake  inspector,  Boston  & 
Maine,  and  since  July,  1930,  with  Gustin-Bacon  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  special  representa- 
tive of  the  Schaefer  Equipment  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Crocker,  associated  with  the  Permutit  Co.,  since  1913, 
has  been  appointed  western  railroad  representative,  with 
headquarters  at  215  Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  W. 
R.  Toppan  has  been  made  special  eastern  railroad  representa- 
tive, with  offices  at  1132  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Both  men  have  had  extensive  experience  in  solving  prob- 
lems related  to  the  treatment  of  water  for  locomotive  boiler 
feed. 

The  Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  has  purchased  the  Bacon 
Matheson  Forge  Co.  and  will  move  the  facilities  to  Renton, 
Wash. 

Clarence  H.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  General 
Steel  Casting  Corpn.,  with  Clarence  H.  Howard,  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  foreign  department,  and  E.  Howard  Cooper,  assistant 
to  the  chairman,  have  resigned. 

S.  M.  Kintner,  assistant  to  vice  president,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  been  elected  vice  president  in  charge  of  engineering. 

A.  W.  Carlisle,  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  retired 
May  1. 

The  Pyle-National  Company's  office  now  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  Trust  Building, 
Baltimore,  June  1,  with  J.  L.  Reese  in  charge. 

J.  L.  Vauclain,  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  Eddystone,  has  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  chairman 
of  the  board. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  announces  the  election  of 


FUEL- 
ECONOMY  

NO  LONGER  IS  A  — 
BAFFLING  PROBLEM 

Railroad  officials  and  engineers 
everywhere  are  rapidly  learning 
that 

ECONOMY 
ARCHES  */ 

help  greatly  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  perfect  combustion  in  the 
fire  box,  and  in  reducing  cost  of 
fuel  per  ton  mile. 

It's  not  just  the  brick,  but  the 
ECONOMY  method  of  applica- 
tion, that  counts. 

OUR  STAFF  OF  SERVICE 
ENGINEERS  WILL  BE 
PLEASED  TO  GIVE  YOU 
ALL  THE  ECONOMY  FACTS 
AND  DATA  SUPPORTING 
THESE  ASSERTIONS. 

Economy  i%r<*h  Company 

RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 
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W.  L.  Lewis,  formerly  vice  president  in  charge  of  finance, 
as  executive  vice  president.  Prior  to  coming  with  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Mr.  Lewis  was  assistant  comptroller  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  purchased  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  Cramp-Morris  Industrials,  Inc.  These  include 
I.  P.  Morris  &  De  La  Vergne,  Inc.,  De  La  Vergne  Engine 
Co.,  Cramp  Brass  &  Iron  Foundries  Co.,  all  of  Philadelphia; 
the  Federal  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  and  the  Pelton 
Water  Wheel  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 

The  offices  of  the  J.  S.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Company  are  now  in 
the  new  building  at  326  South  Dean  street,  Englewood,  X.  J. 

J.  C.  McQuiston,  general  advertising  manager.  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Easl  Pittsburgh,  I 'a., 
retired  June  1. 

C.  H.  Butts,  assistant  to  vice  president  of  the  Newton 
Steel  Co.,  has  been  elected  vice  president  in  charge  of  all 
operations  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  vice  C.  B.  Pollock,  resigned. 


TUCO 
FLEXOLITH 

F  L  O  6  R  S 


TUCO  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

30  Church  St.  -  -  New  York 

iaa  South  Michigan  Ave.   -  Chicago,  Illinois 


Responsibility 

a  duty,a  trust,an  obligation 
-Great  railways  are  man- 
aged on  that  principle  — 
They  bring  into  action  the 
best  minds,  the  keenest 
talent;  the  ablest  perform- 
ance Freight  and  Passen- 
gers, alike,  are  transported 
with  responsibility — a  thor- 
oughly  efficient  system. 

F.  B.  HOUGHTON 

Vice-President 
Santa  Fe  System  Lines 
Chicago,  Illinois 

J.  R.  HAYDEN  C.  C.  DANA 

Asst.  Traffic  Manager  Freight  Traffic  Manager 

Stnta  Fe  System  Lines  Santa  Fe  System  Lines 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  792  Chicago,  Illinois 


An  atmosphere  of  quiet  dignity 
pervades  the  Hotel  Lexington. 
Here  one  lives  luxuriously  yet  at 
rates  that  promote  real  economy. 
Its  convenient  locality,  perfect 
cuisine  and  excellent  appoint- 
ments  meet  your  every  demand. 

For  One  Person 
$350  .  $4  _  $5  .  $6 

For  Two  Persons 

Only  $1.00  Additional,  Any  Room. 

Each  with  private  bath  (tub  and  shower) 
circulating  ice  water,  mirrored  doors 

HOTEL 

LEXINGTON 

LEXINGTON  AVENUE  AT  48th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frank  Gregson,  Manager       J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  Presidert 
Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation 
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Do  you  Know 


That 


Any  Conduit  with  excessive  friction  and 
non -flexibility  under  high  pressures, 
causes  undue  strain  and  wear  on  End 
Valves,  Conduit  and  Couplers  —  re- 
sulting in  large  maintenance  expense. 


Actual  Tests  Prove 


Vapor  Company's 
No.  1 1  36  Flexible  Metallic  Conduit 


The  "Vapor"  Conduit  has 
much  less  friction  and  is 
freely  flexible  under  any 
pressures,  from  10  lbs.  to 
200  lbs. —  eliminating  strain 
and  reducing  wear. 


Maintenance  of  "Vapor" 
Conduit  averages  less  than 
one-third  the  cost  of  steam- 
hose  renewals  per  car  per 
year. 

• 

Gaskets  can  be  quickly  changed  in 
"Vapor"  Conduit  while  in  service, 
when  necessary,  without  removing 
Conduit  from  car. 


Over  40,000  Vapor  Company's  Flexible  Metallic  Conduits  in  Constant  Use 

on  More  Than  45  Railroads 


Consider  carefully  the  above  facts 
before  ordering  your  requirements 
of  Flexible  Conduits. 
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The  Steadfast  Purpose 

that  built 
Schaefer  Reputation 


"To  make  Schaefer  brake  gear  details  so  well 
that  the  users  will  not  be  satisfied  wilh  any- 
thing less  than  Schaefer'1 — 

To  this  end,  only  special  wear-resisting  steel  is 
used  in  Schaefer  Details,  so  forged  in  a  single 
piece  that  each  detail  is  free  from  welds,  rein- 
forced at  points  of  greatest  stress  and  wear,  and 
in  accordance  with  all  A.  R.  A.  requirements. 

The  forging  is  done  by  men  of  long  experience 
and  a  high  degree  of  skill.  Inspection  is  given 
the  greatest  care. 

Every  Schaefer  Brake  Gear  Detail  must  live  up 
to  the  traditions  established  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  predecessors — it  must  further  the 
railroad  man's  conviction,  born  of  long  experi- 
ence, that  nothing  but  Schaefer  Details  will 
do.    Ask  for  Descriptive  literature. 

Schaefer 
Equipment  Company 

General  Offices: 
Koppers  Building  :-:  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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KEEP  BOTH  OLD  AND 
NEW  RAILS  UP  IN  LINE 
AND  SURFACE 


1 


Continuous  Step  Joint 

~s  ) 


Headfree 


Rajo 

Headfree  Step  Joint 


TTEADFREE  Joints  engage  the  rails  at  the  head 
fillets.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  connect  two 
different  sections  of  rail,  this  Headfree  feature  in 
Step  Joints  is  most  important,  because  it  tends  to 
lessen  building  up  the  old  section  approximately 
30%,  saves  wear  of  the  new  rail,  reduces  rail  batter 
and  tends  to  keep  both  sections  up  in  line  and 
surface — a  smooth  rail  surface. 

Worth  Investigating 

THE  RAIL  JOINT  COMPANY 

165  Broadway — New  York 


Transportation 
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FEATURES  for  July,  1931 

Picture  on  the  Cover,  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

Getting  a  New  York  Central  flyer  ready  for  the  road.  Photograph 
taken    in    the    Harmon   yards,    before   the  automatic 
stokers  get  on  the  job. 

Railroads  Need  Modern  Ideas,  Harold  A.  Smith 

Division  V,  Mechanical  A.  R.  A.  in  convention  at  Chicago,  hears 
timely  suggestions  from  R.  H.  Aishton  for  ways  of 
meeting  keen  competition. 

Economy  Shown  in  Simple  Mallets,  Contributed 

Elaborate  tests  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  large  driving  wheels  in  load  performances. 

The  Locomotive  Tells  the  Story,  V.  Z.  Caracristi 

Third  instalment  of  the  life  and  works  of  a  modern  power  plant 
on  wheels,  told  in  an  interview  with  a  consulting  engineer. 


Editorial  Comment, 

Little  Stories  About  Big  Men, 


Department 
Department 


Special  Contributions: 

The  Canadian  National's  new  bridge  in  Guy  Street, 
Montreal  Terminal. 

Erie  Railroad  to  move  its  headquarters  from  Neiv  York 
to  Cleveland. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  builds  a  tunnel  at  Quebec, 
with  signal  system. 

The  News  of  the  Month. 


Why  Go  to  Washington  ? 

Members  of  state  boards  of  rail- 
road commissioners  who  are 
now  racing  to  Washington  to 
attend  the  opening  hearing  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
the  railroads'  application  for  increased 
rates,  are  wasting  the  peoples'  money. 
Nothing  in  the  laws,  state  or  federal, 
requires  these  gentlemen  to  subject 
themselves  to  any  such  trying  experi- 
ences— for  Washington  is  no  summer 
resort — and  they  have  no  moral  right 
to  add  the  expense  of  such  trips  to 
the  cost  of  state  government,  and,  nat- 
urally, to  the  taxes. 

State  commissioners  perform  no 
valuable  service  by  going  to  Wash- 
ington that  could  not  be  performed 
equally  well  when  the  federal  com- 
mission holds  its  hearings  throughout 
the  nation.  A  committee  appointed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
road and  Utilities  Commissioners  al- 
ready has  decided  upon  the  proper 
procedure,  and  will  have  representa- 
tives in  the  cities  selected  for  hear- 
ings. Commissioners  going  to  Wash- 
ington frpm  California  and  other  Pa- 
cific Coast  states,  and  from  the  Middle 
West,  are  putt'ng  on  a  political  spec- 
tacle and  nothing  else,  intended  to  im- 
press the  unhappy  tax  payers,  and  a 
very  costly  one. 

Furthermore,  it  is  about  time  these 
commissions  were  taught  that  they 
were  not  appointed  to  act  as  prosecu- 
tors. Their  job,  as  described  in  the 
state  laws,  generally,  is  to  hear  testi- 
mony and  determine  which  side  is 
right.    That  will  keep  them  busy. 


The  Transportation  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Harold  A.  Smith,  President  and  Editor  Charles  Dillon,  Vice  Pres.  and  M'ng.  Editor 

A.  E.  Hooven,  Vice  President  D.  F.  Crawford,  Associate  Editor 

Thomas  N.  Miranda,  Secretary 


Los  Angeles 

412  West  Sixth  Street 


Subscription  price  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Canada  and  Mexico, 
$2  a  year.    Elsewhere  in  the  postal  union,  $3  a  year. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 
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SUPER-POWER 


sight  to  provide  themselves  with  Super -Power  are 
now  profiting.  Out  of  a  decreased  gross  they  are 
getting  a  high  net  return. 

LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

Incorporated 


LIMA 


OHIO 


Publishers  Photo.  N.  Y. 

On  (he  Jolt. 


Railroads  Need  Modern  Ideas 

The  Shackles  of  Precedent,  Says 
j  Mr.  Aishton,  Must  be  Thrown  Off 

to  Meet  Competition  of  Today 

By  Harold  A.  Smith 


While  the  twelfth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mechanical 
Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  was  limited  to  a 
two-day  business  session  held  at  the 
Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  June 
23  and  24,  many  important  thoughts 
and  subjects  came  before  the  meet- 
ing even  though  in  the  rush  due  to 
the  time  limitation  and  the  abnormally 
hot  weather  they  did  not  get  across 
as  strongly  as  they  deserved. 

Mr.  Aishton  appeared  at  the  first 
session  and  opened  the  way  for  Mr. 
Gormley's  more  detailed  address  by 
saying  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  railroad  men  must  throw  off 
the  shackles  of  precedent,  and  develop 
new  ideas  and  methods  which  will 
meet  the  competition  which  they  are 
encountering.    To  drive  this  point 


home  he  read  some  newspaper  clip- 
pings calling  attention  to  the  experi- 
ments being  made  in  Germany  with 
a  Zeppelin,  air-propelled  rail  car 
which  develops  a  speed  of  150  miles 
per  hour  and  while  he  stated  that  he 
does  not  necessarily  advocate  that 
type  of  equipment  to  the  practical 
railroad  men  in  this  country  who  con- 
sider operating  speeds  of  150  miles 
per  hour  as  "the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of",  he  does  think  the  railroad 
men  should  pay  more  attention  to 
new  developments  which  are  going  on 
everywhere  about  them.  Also  that  the 
mechanical  departments  of  the  rail- 
roads must  bear  the  brunt  of  develop- 
ments of  new  devices  and  methods 
which  will  enable  the  railroads  to 
keep  in  the  forefront  of  progress  and, 
by  quoting  the  old  expression,  "the 


horse  makes  the  wagon  go",  he  stated 
that  he  felt  adequate  motive  power 
would  be  essential  to  carry  on  the 
transportation  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Gormley  in  his  address  point- 
ed out  the  fact  that  due  to  the  new 
equipment  purchased  and  installed  by 
the  railroads  since  1923,  consisting 
of  more  powerful  locomotives  and 
freight  cars  of  increased  capacity,  an 
increase  in  efficiency  of  the  movement 
of  cars  in  the  past  eight  years  of  26 
per  cent  has  been  secured.  Also 
based  on  the  miles  per  car  per  day, 
not  including  surplus  equipment, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  26.6  per 
cent  in  the  miles  per  train-hour  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  As  a  result  of 
this  efficiency  and  economy  the  unit 
cost  of  railroad  operation  has  been 
decreasing  annually  whereas  if  the 
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<>.  s.  Jackson. 
\e\vlj-  Elected  C'hiilrmnn 

unit  cost  of  operation  had  been  the 
same  in  1929  as  it  was  in  1923  the 
total  operating  expenses  of  the  car- 
riers would  have  been  greater  than 
they  were  by  $519,000,000.  This 
would  have  meant  a  reduction  of  41.5 


used  in  the  road  tests  (except  the 
standard  type  "K")  were  made  Up  in 
experimental   form  so  that  various 
functions  could  be  used  or  eliminated 
or   different   combinations   of  these 
functions  could  be  easily  set  up.  None 
of  these  equipments  were  reduced  to 
a  commercial  form  as  no  one  knows 
what  functions  will  finally  be  decided 
upon.  Just  before  the  A.R.A.  under- 
took this  investigation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission    issued  its 
'tenative  specifications  and  require- 
ments for  power  brakes  and  appli- 
ances for  operating  power  brake  sys- 
tems.' which  set  forth  the  functions 
of  a  power  brake  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  commission,  were  neces- 
sary.   After  the  results  of  the  road 
tests  have  been  thoroughly  analyzed 
and    the    report   completed,    it  will 
probably  be  necessary  for  representa- 
tives of  the  A.R.A.  and  the  commis- 
sion to  meet  together  to  decide  Upon 
the  functions  of  the  brake  which  will 
be  agreeable  to  both  parties.    If  it  is 
finally  decided  that  the  present  stand- 
ard brake  must  be  changed,  and  an 
agreement  on  the  new  functions  of 
the  brake  has  been  reached,  then  any 
air  brake  manufacturer  will  he  at  lib- 
erty to  develop  in  commercial  form 


per  cent  in  the  net  income  actually  the  devices  necessary  to  meet  the  re 
earned  in  1929.  He  further  stated  that  qUirements 


it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
traffic  of  the  country  could  be  han- 
dled with  134.000  fewer  freight  cars 
not  including  refrigerators,  than  at 
the  present  time  but  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  continuing  the  pol- 
icy of  replacement  of  the  less  efficient 
cars  by  a  smaller  number  of  modern 
cars  and  by  a  standard  of  mainte- 
nance that  will  reduce  delays  to  load- 
ed cars  en  route. 

Reports  were  presented  at  the 
meeting  covering  safety  appliances, 
locomotive  design  and  construction. 


This  statement  we  think  can  be 
considered  as  one  indicating  the  gen- 
eral policy  to  be  followed  by  the  me- 
chanical division  as  a  conclusion  to 
tests  which  they  conduct  of  various 
equipments.  In  other  words  it  will  be 
their  policy  to  prepare  functional 
specifications  only  from  which  devices 
ran  l>e  developed  providing  they  meet 
the  requirements  of  such  specifica- 
tions. 

A.  R.  Ayers,  general  manager  of 
the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 


and  chairman  of  the  mechanical  divi- 
storage  battery  capacity  rating  car  ^  si(,e(,  at  the  meetings  follow- 
construction.   electric    rolling   stock,  ^  tendered  hjs  resignatio« 


automatic  tram  line  connectors 
brakes  and  brake  equipment,  prices 
for  labor  and  material,  automotive 
rolling  stock,  wheels,  tank  cars,  load- 
ing rules,  lubrication  of  cars  and  lo- 
comotives, couplers  and  draft  gears 
reclamation,  utilization  of  locomotives 
and  conservation  of  fuel  and  the 
usual  report  of  the  arbitration  com- 
mittee. 

One  of  the  particular  high  lights 


as  chairman  of  the  division  and  (  >.  S. 
Jackson,  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery  for  the 
Union  Pacific  System  was  elected 
chairman  to  serve  the  remainder  ot 
Mr.  Avers'  term.  Mr.  Jackson  could 
not  attend  because  of  illness.  Silas 
Zwight,  general  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Northern  Pacific,  was 
elected  vice  chairman  to  succeed  Mr. 
Jackson.     The  six  members  of  the 


of  the  meeting  was  the  statement  general  committee  whose  terms  ex- 
made  by  C.  E.  Chambers,  chairman 

pi  red  were  reelected  to  serve  until 

of  the  committee  on  safety  appliances,  |um.   1933.  These  were  J.  S.  Lentz. 

following  the  discussion  of  the  report  consulting  master  car  builder,  Lehigh 

of    the    committee    covering    brake  Valley;  L  A.  Power,  superintendent 

equipment    tests.    Mr.    Chambers's  Q{    motive    power    and  machinery, 

statement  reads  as  follows:  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  and  Louisi- 

"All  of  the  air  brake  equipments  ana  Lines;  F.  H.  Hardin,  assistant 


SIUm  Zwight. 
Vice  Chairman 

to  the  president,  New  York  Central ; 
A.  G.  Trumbull,  chief  mechanical  en- 
gineer, Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  G.  E. 
Smart,  chief  car  equipment,  Canadian 
National,  and  G.  A.  Moriarty,  gen- 
eral mechanical  superintendent.  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  Mr. 
Ayers  also  was  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy in  the  general  committee  cre- 
ated by  the  election  of  Mr.  Zwight 
as  vice  chairman. 

The  total  attendance  for  an  off 
year  meeting  was  very  fair,  the  reg- 
istration exceeding  300.  at  least  150 
railroad  men  being  present.  Everyone 
appreciated  not  having  to  attend  a 
banquet. 

Frank  McManamy.  I.C.C.,  was 
scheduled  to  make  the  opening  ad- 
dress at  the  second  day's  meeting  but 
a  letter  was  read  from  him  express- 
ing his  regrets  that  duties  in  Wash- 
ington prevented  his  being  present. 

Charles  G.  Sebrell.  shop  safety  su- 
pervisor, Santa  Fe  System,  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  to  which  his 
time  is  given.  A  supervising  officer, 
he  said.'  must  himself  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  importance,  value 
and  practicability  of  safety  if  he  is 
to  convert  employes  to  the  same  view. 
He  must  know  his  men's  attitude  to- 
ward safety,  must  solicit  their  sug- 
gestions, and  should  meet  with  them 
frequently  to  discuss  the  questions 
pertaining  to  safety.  A  clean  and  or- 
derly shop.  Mr.  Sebrell  said,  is  a 
fundamental  requirement.  He  em- 
phasized particularly  the  necessity  ot 
obeying  rules  as  to  goggles.  Safety 
rules,  he  declared,  must  be  accepted 
as  good  business. 


Economy  Shown  in  Simple  Mallets 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Tests  Just  Finished 
Describe  Satisfactory  Load  Performance 
and  Advantages  of  Large  Driving  Wheels 


The  full  significance  of  the  fine 
work  done  by  mechanical  de- 
partments of  railroads  in  the 
endless  effort  to  obtain  increased  mo- 
tive power,  to  reduce  operating  costs 
without  adding  too  much  to  the  load 
to  be  carried  by  rails  and  bridges,  is 
shown  impressively  in  work  done  re- 
cently on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
There  are,  on  that  road,  several 
heavy-tonnage  districts  which,  at 
present,  must  be  served  with  heavy 
Consolidation  or  light  Mikado  loco- 
motives because  of  certain  bridge 
limitations.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  region  west  of  Grafton.  W.  Va. 

The  Consolidation  locomotives  have 
a  tractive  power  of  50,900  lbs.  and 
the  Mikados  50,200  to  54,600  lbs. 
with  an  average  weight  on  drivers  of 
51,000  to  56,000  lbs.  These  are  the 
heaviest  locomotives  permitted  in 
these  restricted  districts  with  the 
drivers  spaced  5'-5"  to  5'- 10". 

To  move  the  tonnage  as  in  other 
territories  of  the  road,  necessitates 
frequent  double-heading  of  the  Con- 
solidation and  Mikado  locomotives, 
which  results  in  high  operating  costs. 
Also,  the  movements  are  not  as  quick 
as  desired,  as  these  locomotives  are 
not  capable  of  making  long  runs  in 
line  with  the  railroad  company's 
present  policy,  because  of  the  small 
firebox,  boiler,  drivers,  tender,  etc. 


The  cost  to  strengthen  or  rebuild 
all  structures  to  suit  heavier  and 
higher  tractive  effort  locomotives, 
such  as  the  heavy  Mikado  and  Santa 
Fe  types,  would  be  prohibitive,  and 
take  a  number  of  years. 

The  railroad's  engineering  depart- 
ment was  requested  to  give  the  bridge 
rating,  maximum  weight  locomotive 
with  wheel  spacing,  individual  axle 
loads  and  clearances  for  these  dis- 
tricts, and  the  operating  department, 
the  tonnage  rating,  water  stations, 
speeds,  etc.,  desired  to  fit  in  with 
extended  locomotive  runs,  so  the  mo- 
tive power  department  could  design 
a  locomotive  to  meet  these  require- 
ments, or  in  other  words,  "build  a 
modern  fast  locomotive  to  suit  the 
railroad". 

After  careful  study,  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  designs  and  performance 
of  various  types  of  locomotives  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  it  developed  a 
high  wheel  light  2-6-6-2  Simple  Mal- 
let with  90,000  lbs.  tractive  power 
would  meet  the  requirements.  In  ad- 
dition, a  locomotive  of  this  design 
could  be  economically  used  in  other 
territories  over  main  line  tracks 
where  the  heavy  Mikado  and  Santa 
Fe  types  are  used  because  of  the  in- 
creased tractive  power  and  speed  with 
the  70"  drivers.  This  locomotive  can 
he  operated  over  the  mam  tracks  be- 


tween New  York  and  Chicago  and 
East  St.  Louis.  This  includes  the 
Reading  and  Central  R.R.  of  New 
Jersey  tracks,  over  which  the  road 
operates  to  New  York.  As  a  result, 
two  Simple  Mallet  locomotives  were 
built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  for  test  purposes  after  general 
designs- prepared  by  the  mechanical 
engineer's  office  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 

There  is  also  some  territory  on  the 
Baltimore  &  ( )hio,  particularly  be- 
tween Washington.  I).  C,  and  New 
Castle   Junction,    Pa.,   that  is  now 
served  with  heavy  stoker-fired  Pa- 
cific   passenger    locomotives.  With 
trains  of  over  eight  cars  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  helper  locomotive  over 
the  mountain  grades.  To  take  care  of 
important    12-car    passenger  trains 
over  the  grades  without  a  helper,  and 
to  suit  weight  limitations  and  clear- 
ances set  up  by  their  engineering  de- 
partment and  meet  operating  depart- 
ment schedules,  the  motive  power  de- 
partment was  requested  to  design  a 
locomotive  for  this  service;  in  addi- 
tion, provide  one  flexible  enough  for 
the  main  line  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  Grafton.    The  locomo- 
tive must  also  be  suitable  for  OD 
freight    trains    now    handled  with 
Mikados  having  64"  drivers. 

Careful    study    developed    that  a 
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Mountain  type  locomotive  with  65,- 
000  lbs.  tractive  power,  efficient  boil- 
er and  74"  drivers  would  meet  the 
demands,  although  as  with  the  Mal- 
lets, the  weights  must  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Two  of  these  test  locomo- 
tives were  built  at  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  after  general  designs  pre- 
pared by  the  mechanical  engineer's 
office  of  the  railroad. 

The  tractive  power  and  coal  and 
water  capacity  of  tender  required  for 
this  service  compared  favorably  with 
locomotives  used  on  other  roads,  yet 
the  weight  limitations  set  up  by  the 
railroad's  engineering  department  ne- 
cessitated a  reduction  in  the  total 
weight  of  engine  and  tender  around 

169,000  lbs.,  which  appeared  to  the 
builder  to  be  an  impossibility.  The 
locomotive  shown  in  the  photograph, 
the  Raltimore  &  Ohio  7400.  is  known 
as  Class  KK-1,  Mallet,  and  has  a  wa- 
ter tube  firebox.  The  KK-2,  No. 
7450,  not  shown  here,  is  similar  to 
the  7400  except  as  to  the  stayboll  fire 
box.  Two  other  locomotives  included 
in  the  tests  but  not  shown  here,  were 
the  T-l,  Mountain  type,  No.  5510, 
with  water  tube  firebox,  and  the  T-2, 
No.  5550,  staybolt  firebox. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  service  be- 
ing obtained  from  the  Emerson  boil- 
ers with  water  tube  firebox  on  other 
important  Baltimore  &  ( >hio  Consoli- 
dation, Pacific  and  Mikado  locomo- 
tives,  this  design  with  type  A  Super- 
heater was  used  on  one  each  of  the 
new  Mallet  and  Mountain  types,  and 
on  the  other  two  a  conventional  boil- 
er with  staybolt  firebox,  two  syphons 
and  type  E  superheater,  so  a  general, 
comparative  test  could  be  made.  With 
the  exception  of  the  boilers  the  two 
locomotives  of  each  type,  including 
the  tender,  are  identical  in  all  re- 
spects. 

To  meet  the  permissible  axle  loads 
and  total  weight,  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  engine  and 
tender  as  far  as  possible.  With  this 
in  mind  each  part  was  given  careful 
consideration  and  lightened,  consist- 
ent with  good  design  and  practice. 
Under  these  special  conditions  no 
large  specialties  could  be  considered, 
yet  the  efficiency,  tractive  power,  coal 
and  water  capacity  of  tender  must  at 
least  equal  them.  The  following 
shows  some  of  the  parts  that  were 
used  to  reduce  weight : 

Nickel  steel  boiler  shell. 
Saw  tooth  boiler  seams. 
Cast  steel  cylinders. 
Light  design  valve  motion. 
Welded  frame  braces. 
Integral    engine    and    trailer  truck 
frames. 

Single  guide  crossheads. 
Hollow  axles. 
Hollow  crank  pins. 


Simplified  steam  pipe  arrangement  on 
Mallets. 

Single  boiler  bearer  on  front  unit  of 
Mallets. 

Extreme  care  was  exercised  in  lo- 
cating the  running  boards,  piping  and 
other  attachments  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance as  far  as  possible,  vet  ar- 
ranged accessible  for  application  and 
maintenance. 

A  large  cab  of  the-  vestibule  type 
was  used  which  includes  suitable 
space  for  the  head  brakeman  and  the 
seats,  backhead  and  other  cab  fittings 
were  arranged  as  conveniently  as  pos- 
sible for  the  enginemen. 

To  carry  the  maximum  amounl  of 
coal  and  water  with  the  lightest  pos- 
sible weight  tender,  Raltimore  & 
Ohio  design  Yanderbilt  tenders  were 
used,  which  have  the  frame  combined 
with  the  bottom  tank  sheet.  The  to- 
tal weight  of  these  tenders  in  work- 
ing order,  including  18.000  gallons 
water  and  20  tons  coal,  is  273.000 
lbs.,  which  is  carried  on  two  4  wheel 
7"xl3"  trucks  with  clasp  brake.  The 
tender  truck  wheels  are  arranged 
with  shrunk  on  steel  tires  with  cast 
steel  spoke  centers  similar  to  driving 
wheels. 

The  specialties  on  all  four  new  lo- 
comotives were  similar  in  most  re- 
spects. Some  of  these  are  mentioned 
here : 

Syphons  with  conventional  fireboxes. 

Type  A  Superheater  in  boilers  with 
water  tuhe  firebox. 

Type  E  Superheater  in  boilers  with 
staybolt  firebox. 

bower  stoker. 

Pistons  with  sectional  packing  rings. 
Brake  pedestal. 
Train  control. 

Hennessy  lubricators  in  engine,  trailer 
and  tender  truck  boxes. 

Low  water  alarm  on  boilers  with  con- 
ventional firebox. 

H.P.  non-lifting  injector  on  left  side. 

Kxhaust  steam  injector  on  right  side. 

Taper  fitted  welded  sleeves  for  Hu- 
ron washout  and  arch  tube  plugs. 

M echanical  lubricators. 

Dome  throttle  with  back  head  lever. 

Power  reverse  gear. 

Vestibule  cab  including  space  for  head 
brakeman. 

Air  operated  whistle. 

Cast  steel  grease  cellars  with  driving 
box  spacers. 

Main  driving  boxes  with  adjustable 
quarter  brasses. 

Also  items  previously  mentioned  on 
reduction  in  weight,  etc. 

As  an  indication  of  the  service  in 
which  the  Mountain  type  locomotives 
can  be  used,  they  were  operated  suc- 
cessfully for  several  round  trips  be- 
tween W  ashington  and  Chicago  in 
fast  passenger  service,  with  a  14-car 
train,  a  distance  of  786  miles,  with- 
out cleaning  the  fire.  Such  a  per- 
formance is  possible  in  this  territory 
only  with  a  well  designed  and  effi- 
cient boiler.  For  instance,  according 


to  Cole's  ratios,  the  capacity  of  the 
boiler  with  the  water  tube  firebox  on 
the  Mountain  type  locomotive  is  126 
per  cent,  and  with  the  conventional 
staybolt  firebox  100  per  cent.  On  the 
Mallet  with  water  tube  firebox  the 
boiler  capacity  is  101  per  cent,  and 
with  the  conventional  stayboll  firebox 
81  per  cent. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  on 
the  new  equipment  is  the  Emerson 
water  tube  firebox  on  the  T-l  and 
KK-1  locomotives.  The  firebox  used 
on  these  locomotives  is  the  railroad 
company's  latest  design  with  single 
drum,  and  while  different  in  some  of 
the  details  from  the  other  water  tube 
fireboxes  on  the  Raltimore  ci:  Ohio, 
all  are  of  the  same  basic  principle. 
This  water  tube  firebox  has  the  fol- 
lowing advantages : 

Substantial  increase  in  heating  sur- 
face over  the  stayed  firebox,  without 
increasing  the  weight.  As  an  example, 
the  water  tube  firebox  on  the  T-l 
and  KK-1  locomotives  has  Son  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface,  against  474  sq. 
ft.  with  the  conventional  stayed  type 
including  the  syphons  on  locomotives 
T-2  and  KK-2,  an  increase  of  more 
than  82  per  cent.  If  it  were  possible 
to  increase  the  fireboxes  on  the  lat- 
ter locomotives  to  obtain  the  same 
heating  surface  as  with  the  water 
tuhe  design,  the  additional  weight 
would  have  required  a  4-wheel  trailer 
truck,  and  increased  the  total  weight 
of  the  locomotive,  prohibiting  the  op- 
eration over  divisions  mentioned. 
These  fireboxes  have  a  large  combus- 
tion chamber,  part  of  which  can  be 
conveniently  used  for  increasing  the 
grate  area  if  desired. 

Elimination  of  all  crown,  combus- 
tion chamber  and  side  sheet  staybolts. 

No  flexible  staybolts  are  required 
with  water  tube  fireboxes.  Short 
hollow  rigid  staybolts  854"  long  in 
front  water  space  and  61//'  long  in 
back  water  space  are  used. 

Can  be  easily  cleaned  and  water 
tubes  turbined  from  outside  without 
entering  the  boiler  immediately  after 
the  pressure  is  relieved  in  the  same 
or  less  time  than  with  a  stayed  fire- 
box. 

A  40"  O.D.  drum  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  firebox  with  an  exten- 
sion entering  the  boiler  shell  proper. 
This  drum  is  secured  to  an  inturned 
flange  on  back  flue  sheet  and  to  the 
backhead  and  door  sheet  at  the  rear. 

The  front  and  back  water  spaces 
are  connected  on  each  side  with  a 
5^"x71/:"  rectangular  seamless  head- 
er. The  same  size  headers  are  used  at 
the  top  opposite  the  drum,  although 
the  ends  are  blank  and  have  no  di- 
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3TGHT    BACK  ENGINE 


RIGHT  FRftOBT  ENGINE 


Initial    Press.  235 
Cut  Off  74.2 
I.  H.  P.4  508.8 


Test    No.  22 

Card  No. 23 
Speed  4.2 

Total  IHP 
Of  Loco. 

1001.0 


Initial    Press.  229 
Cut  Off  72.1 
I.H.P.  492.2 


Tort    No.  17 
Card  No.  4 
Speed  19.5 

Total  IHP 
Of  Looo. 
3218.0 


Test  No. 223 
Card  No.  20 
Spred  35.5 

Total  IKP 
Of  Loco. 
3537.5 


Indicator  Cards   From   the  Test. 


rect  communication  with  the  back 
water  space  and  shell. 

Two  rows  of  2y2"  O.D.  water 
tubes,  190  in  number,  are  used  be- 
tween top  and  bottom  headers  being 
rolled  in  position  from  the  outside. 

Coarse  thread  plugs  are  used  in  the 
top  headers  opposite  each  tube,  con- 
venient for  rolling  in  and  turbining 
the  tubes. 

Construction  plugs  for  rolling  in 
the  tubes  are  used  in  the  bottom 
headers  opposite  each  tube,  which  are 
not  removed  at  washout  periods. 

The  top  headers  are  connected  to 
the  drum  with  a  series  of  short  4" 

0.  D.  nipples. 

A  shallow  pressed  steel  hip  sheet 
joins  the  top  portion  of  the  drum  to 
the  boiler  shell. 

An  improved  insulation  is  used  be- 
tween the  drum  and  the  top  side 
headers  and  over  the  side  water  tubes. 

The  stayed  firebox  is  of  a  conven- 
tional design,  equipped  with  two  fire- 
box syphons  and  a  deep  combus'tion 
chamber.  All  staybolts  are  of  the  hol- 
low type  and  the  flexibles  are  ar- 
ranged with  treated  tell-tale  holes  so 
they  can  be  tested  electrically  without 
removing  the  caps,  as  permitted  in 

1.  C.  C.  rules. 

The  staybolts  around  the  bottom 
of  the  combustion  chamber  are  of  the 
two-piece  assembly,  having  caps  weld- 
ed direct  to  the  sheet  without  the 
use  of  sleeves.  This  design  is  more 
flexible  as  it  permits  the  use  of  short- 
er bolts  and  prevents  mud  and  scale 
collecting  around  the  head  as  with  the 
sleeve  type. 

Both  types  of  boilers  and  fireboxes 
are  equipped  throughout  with  coarse 
thread  washout  and  arch  tube  plugs 
having  taper  fitted  welded  sleeves, 
eliminating  the  fine  thread  on  sleeve. 

These  locomotives  were  delivered 
in  December,  1930,  and  January  of 
this  year,  and  were  placed  in  regu- 
lar through  service  awaiting  dynamo- 
meter and  other  road  tests. 

A  dynamometer  car  road  test  was 
conducted  on  the  Mallet  locomotive 
with  water  tube  firebox,  class  KK-1, 
No.  7400,  in  slow  freight  service  east- 
bound  on  the  east  end  of  the  Cumber- 
land division,  between  Brunswick, 
Md.,  and  Keyser,  W.  Va.  This  test 
was  made  during  February  of  this 
year.  This  is  not  the  operating  terri- 
tory for  which  the  locomotive  was 
designed,  but  is  railroad  company's 
regular  division  for  dynamometer 
tests ;  because  of  the  profile  of  the 
road,  daily  tests  can  be  conducted 
during  daylight  and  in  order  that  a 
direct  comparison  can  be  made  with 
various  types  of  locomotives  previ- 
ously tested  between  these  stations. 


The  distance  from  Keyser  to 
Brunswick  is  approximately  112 
miles.  The  first  12  miles  of  this  ter- 
ritory is  practically  level  country 
with  short  descending  grades.  From 
McKenzie  an  ascending  grade  of  0.3 
per  cent  about  three  miles  long  is  en- 
countered, while  from  Patterson 
Creek  to  Miller  there  is  more  or  less 
rolling  country  with  a  maximum  as- 
cending grade  of  0.1  per  cent.  From 
Miller  the  Cherry  Run  low  grade  is 
used  for  11  miles  with  eight  miles  of 
0.3  per  cent  ascending  grade  com- 
pensated for  curvature.  After  leav- 
ing the  low  grade  a  slight  ascending 
grade  continues  for  about  two  miles. 
Between  Opequon  and  Hobbs,  seven 
miles,  there  is  a  ruling  grade  of  0.73 
per  cent  with  a  maximum  curvature 
of  4  degrees.  Helper  service  is  re- 
quired between  the  latter  points.  The 
tonnage  hauled  during  the  test  aver- 
aged 9700  adjusted  tons,  made  up  of 
loaded  50  and  70-ton  capacity  coal 
cars. 

Before  making  these  tests  several 


preliminary  runs  were  made  to  deter- 
mine the  correct  size  nozzles  which 
would  draft  the  engine  properly  for 
this  service.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  two  5^2"  open  exhaust  nozzles 
gave  the  best  results. 

The  figures  show  that  exceptional 
economy  was  obtained,  both  in  coal 
and  water  consumption,  with  this  lo- 
comotive. The  coal  and  water  con- 
sumption per  drawbar  horsepower 
per  hour  affords  an  accurate  basis  for 
this  conclusion.  This  economy  is  also 
reflected  in  the  high  over-all  thermal 
efficiency  obtained  at  the  drawbar. 

A  relatively  high  average  speed 
was  maintained  over  the  division, 
with  an  average  drawbar  pull  of  ap- 
proximately 48,000  pounds,  indicating 
that  the  large  driving  wheels  were  a 
distinct  advantage  in  maintaining  a 
fast  schedule  for  tonnage  trains.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  an  apparently  large 
drop  in  pressure  between  the  boiler 
and  steam  chest  is  shown,  some  ex- 
planation in  regard  to  the  source  of 
these  figures  is  felt  to  he  necessary. 
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The  averages  include  the  steam  chest 
pressures  observed  while  the  locomo- 
tive was  working  with  a  restricted 
throttle  opening  for  short  periods. 
With  full  throttle  opening  and  under 
good  operating  conditions,  this  drop 
was  observed  to  be  only  about  ten 
pounds. 


recently  for  a  55-cent  refund.  The 
1,000-mile  ticket  was  issued  to  Frank 
Zak  of  St.  Paul,  January  19,  1894, 
when  the  road  was  in  receivership. 
The  book  was  sold  for  $25,  or  two 
and  one-half  cents  a  mile  for  1.000 
miles.  The  tariff  provided  that  if  all 
the  mileage  was  not  used,  charge 


Average  Results  of  Dynamometer  Car  Tests  Between  Keyser,  W.  Va., 
and  Brunswick,  Md.,  Feb.,  1931.    Simple  Mallet  Locomo- 
tive No.  7400  Class  KK-1. 

With  pusher  for  8.2 
miles.  Max.  equated 
grade  0.85  per  cent. 


Number  of  test  runs  3 

Season  of  year  Winter 
Train  consist: 

Number  loads  96 

Number  others  1 

Total  number  cars  97 

Actual  tonnage  8245 
Total  time  en  route                                                            5  hr.  49.6  min. 
Road  delays                                                                0  hr.  36.4  min. 
Net  running  time                                                         5  hr.  13.2  min. 

Average  speed,  m.p.h.  20.91 

Number  stops  3 

Total  coal  as  fired  31,500  lbs. 

Total  water  evaporated  27,204  gal. 

Coal  as  fired  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles  35.14  lb. 

Coal  as  fired  per  sq.  ft.  grate  area  per  hr.  86.82  lb. 

Evaporation,  water  per  lb.  coal  as  fired  7.20  lb. 

Coal  per  drawbar  hp.-hr.  as  fired  3.14  lb. 

Water  per  drawbar  hp.-hr.,  actual  22.59  lb. 

Average  drawbar  hp.  2546 

Average  drawbar  pull  47,951  lb. 

Average  boiler  pressure,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  246.2 

Average  steam  chest  pressure,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  216.3 

Average  back  pressure,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  3.7 

Average  cut-off,  per  cent  42.8 

Maximum  steam  temperature,  deg.  F.  610 

Average  B.t.u.  per  lb.  coal  as  fired  12,994 

I'er  cent  moisture  in  coal  as  fired  1.74 

Overall  thermal  efficiency  at  drawbar,  per  cent  6.25 


Representative  indicator  cards  at 
various  speeds  and  cut-offs  show  that 
the  two  units  of  the  engine  are  well 
balanced,  developing  approximately 
the  same  horsepower.  As  shown  on 
the  diagrams,  steam  chest  cards  were 
taken  simultaneously  with  the  cylin- 
der cards,  and  the  slight  drop  between 
steam  chest  pressure  and  initial  cyl- 
inder pressure  under  all  conditions  of 
operation  shows  the  steam  passages 
are  properly  proportioned. 

Although  indicator  cards  were  not 
taken  with  the  object  of  determining 
maximum  horsepower,  they  show  that 
this  would  be  reached  at  a  speed  well 
above  35  m.p.h. 

As  a  result  of  these  tests  it  is  evi- 
dent that  an  articulated  simple  Mallet 
of  the  type  tested  with  70  drivers 
will  meet  the  actual  load  and  clear- 
ance restrictions  imposed,  and  still 
afford  sufficient  boiler  capacity 
equivalent  to  cylinder  requirements 
and  give  economical  performance. 


No  Refund  on  This  One 

A  mileage  book,  issued  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  37  years  ago.  was 
presented  to  the  company  one  day 


would  be  made  for  the  mileage  used 
at  the  basic  rate  of  three  cents  a 
mile,  refunding  the  difference,  if  any. 
On  this  basis,  the  charge  would,  of 
course,  be  $29.31.  which  is  in  excess 
of  the  amount  paid  for  the  book.  The 
unused  portion  of  the  book  was  only 
17  miles  and  the  transportation  value 
would  have  been  only  55  cents,  but 
there  is  no  refund  that  can  lawfully 
be  made  at  this  time. 


Took  100  Years  To 
Kill  It 

Abandonment  by  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Railroad  Corporation  of  the 
first  steam  railroad  line  operated  in 
the  United  States  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
(  ommission  l>v  Examiner  <  >.  D. 
Weed. 

The  line  in  question  is  a  23-mile 
portion  of  the  railroad's  Honesdale 
branch  extending  from  Carbondale  to 
Honesdale  Junction,  in  Wayne  and 
Lackawanna  counties,  Pennsylvania. 
Passenger  operation  over  the  line  has 
given  way  to  the  competition  of  mo- 
tor buses,  and  trucks  have  now  sup- 


plied the  service  for  freight  hauls 
which  the  line  formerly  handled.  Pas- 
senger service  was  discontinued  on 
Oct.  29,  1928,  following  authorization 
of  the  commission. 

The  Honesdale  branch  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Company  was  built 
originally  in  1828  to  transport  "stone 
coal."  as  anthracite  was  then  called, 
from  mines  at  Carbondale,  to  the 
terminus  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Canal  at  Honesdale.  where  the  coal 
was  shipped  bv  canal  boat  to  New 
York. 

T.  &  P.  N.  May  Build 

in  Texas 

Recommendation  that  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Northern  Railway  be  granted 
authority  to  construct  126  miles  of 
railroad  out  of  a  proposed  program 
involving  333  miles  in  Texas,  has 
been  made  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  Examiner  O. 
D.  Weed.  The  examiner  recommend- 
ed that  approval  be  granted  the  Tex- 
as &  Pacific  subsidiary's  application 
to  build  80  miles  of  line  between  Big 
Spring  and  Brownfield,  and  46  miles 
from  Lubbock  Junction  to  Lubbock; 
but  asked  that  that  part  of  the  car- 
rier's application  to  construct  beyond 
Brownfield  152  miles  of  line  to  a 
point  near  Yega  and  55  miles  of  road 
between  Dimmitt  and  Amarillo  be 
denied. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  333  miles 
which  the  railroad  proposed  to  con- 
struct was  estimated  at  $12,770,000. 


They  Are  Courteous, 
Too 

Women  telephone  operators  and 
ticket  sellers  at  railroad  stations  in 
Japan  form  the  largest  group  of  Jap- 
anese women  workers.  .Approximate- 
ly 10,000  women  are  ticket  sellers. 
Those  with  the  government  railways 
usually  work  eight  hours  a  day,  with 
four  days  off  a  month.  The  average 
pay  is  from  $15  to  $17.50  a  month. 
At  least  six  years  of  primary  school 
work  is  required  for  those  entering, 
government  employ.  The  costume  of 
the  railway  ticket  sellers  is  a  light 
purple  or  blue  coat. 


Great  talents,  such  as  honor,  virtue 
and  learning,  are  above  the  generality 
of  the  world,  who  neither  possess 
them  themselves  nor  judge  of  them 
rightly  in  others;  but  all  people  are 
judges  of  the  lesser  talents,  such  as 
civility,  affability  and  an  obliging, 
agreeable  address  and  manner,  be- 
cause they  feel  the  good  effects  of 
them,  as  making  society  easy  and 
pleasing. — Chesterfield. 


The 


— 


Locomotive 

Tells  the 
;  Story 

The  Third  Instalment 

I  By 
V .  Z.  Caracristi 


WHEN  A  GREEN  light  CUt  short 
this  visit  I  had  come  to  a  real- 
ization that  all  power  produc- 
ers have  a  lot  in  common,  whether  we 
run  on  tracks  or  stand  on  stone  foun- 
dations. Maybe  if  we  could  get  to- 
gether oftener  we  could  swap  ideas 
and  viewpoints,  and  everybody  would 
get  a  lot  of  good  out  of  it.  Person- 
ally, I  know  I  could  teach  a  stationary 
boiler  volumes  about  ■firebox  capacity, 
boiler  capacity,  and  efficiency  too,  for 
that  matter.  I  do  about  eight  or  nine 
times  the  work  I'm  supposed  to  do, 
and  naturally  can't  have  much  respect 
for  a  firebox  four  or  five  times  the 
size  of  my  whole  structure  that  can 
do  only  half  as  much  work  as  1  con- 
sider normal. 

But  say,  it  would  be  great  if  I 
could  talk  to  my  crew  intelligently  as 
those  boilers  and  engines  were  talking 
to  theirs,  through  all  those  fancy  in- 
struments ! 

I  guess,  though,  if  I  had  my  choice 
I'd  pass  up  their  lazy  life  for  mine 
any  day.  I'd  almost  rather  spend  my 
days  on  a  test  plant  where  I'd  only 
go  through  the  motions  of  traveling. 
At  least  there  I  could  stretch  the 
springs  on  my  anchor. 

I  forgot  one  other  little  piece  of  in- 
formation I  gathered  while  I  was 
waiting  for  my  signal.    I  learned  that 


A  German  Express  Engine  in  the  80s.    Tiny  Thing.    She  Could  Run  With 
Her  High  Drivers,  Hut  She  Could   Not  Pull. 


the  only  congestion  in  that  plant  was 
in  the  superheater  elements.  The 
steam  pipes  were  large  enough,  and 
the  bends  had  plenty  of  radius  so 
that  even  the  sensitive  steam  was 
quite  comfortable,  and  lost  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  its  pressure  effect  in 
traveling  from  the  boiler  saturated 
space  to  the  engine.  When  I  heard 
that  those  fellows  with  all  the  time 
in  the  world  on  their  hands  to  check 
and  design,  hadn't  been  able  to  do 
better  than  a  loss  of  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  through  the  superheater,  at  a 
rating  half  my  own,  I  didn't  feel  so 
bad  about  the  18  or  20  pounds  that 
I  lose  through  my  superheater. 

I  picked  up  a  lot  of  new  expres- 
sions around  that  powerhouse,  too. 
That  is,  I  thought  tbey  were  just  ex- 
pressions at  first,  but  I  know  now 
that  they  have  a  real  place  in  the  vo- 
cabulary. Big  words  like  that  don't 
mean  much  to  a  locomotive  as  a  rule, 
but  I  guess  "thermal  efficiency  ."  "B. 
t.u.",  "stack  gas  temperatures"  and 
"regenerative  effect"  do  mean  some- 
thing after  all. 

I  am  still  longing  for  some  of  those 
indicators  and  recorders,  but  Oh 
Boy!,  what  a  lot  of  metal  they'd  need 
if  they  put  them  on  me.  I  don't  mean 
that  the  enginehouse  crews  arc  mean 
or  malicious.  But  you  know  how  it 
is  when  you  look  at  one  of  those 
things,  and  have  a  good  hammer  or 
a  monkey  wrench  in  your  hand,  and 
it  just  sort  of  accidentally  hits  some- 
thing. 

I  don't  think  I've  brought  my  run- 
ning gear  into  this  story  at  all,  and 


I  should  consider  it,  because  if  I  did- 
n't have  it  I'd  only  be  like  my  lazy 
cousins  in  the  stationary  power  plant, 
turning  a  few  wheels,  or  generating  a 
little  electricity.  My  running  gear  is 
pretty  complete  all  by  itself,  but  like 
all  machinery,  and  all  humans,  too, 
it  has  to  cooperate  and  coordinate 
with  all  the  rest  if  it  expects  to  get 
anywhere. 

The  rods  claimed  a  lot  of  credit  for 
having  developed  from  hickory  to 
wrought  iron,  from  round  to  rec- 
tangular, sections,  and  to  steel  in  I- 
beam  shape,  and  now  they  are  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are  made 
of  just  about  the  finest  material  in  the 
world,  alloyed  with  rare  metals ;  in 
fact,  just  about  right  any  way  you 
look  at  it.  They  seem  to  forget 
they're  still  handicapped  because  there 
hasn't  been  any  evolution  in  their 
bearings,  and  I  reminded  those  rods 
that  their  bearings  are  just  about  the 
same  material  size  and  area  as  they 
ever  were.  To  say  the  least  they 
aren't  keeping  step  with  progress,  or 
with  the  work  that  was  being  piled 
up  on  them.  They  have  to  stand  a 
lot  of  heat,  and  need  plenty  of  oil, 
grease  and  inserts  to  keep  them  from 
burning  up.  How  tbey  would  enjoy 
a  nice  cool  spell,  and  more  radiation! 

You  know,  heat  is  always  more 
than  willing  to  travel  pretty  quickly 
through  any  metal,  but  when  it  comes 
to  jumping  over  even  the  tiniest  crack 
it  just  isn't  there,  unless  the  temper- 
ature is  way  up  so  high  that  it  glows, 
and  then  of  course,  nothing  can  stop 
its  travel.    It  was  like  sunshine,  then, 
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Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Krectfiig  Hay  LiMiiniotivc  Shops  ill  Huntington,  W,  V:i.. 
With  Heavy  Machine  Iliij-  on  the  Itiuhi,  Wheel  and  Driving  Box  H:i>  <>n 

the  Left. 


and  could  jump  through  space  like 
Old  Sol  at  his  best.  I  remembered 
that  I'd  probably  always  have  to  lay 
in  a  siding,  every  once  in  a  while,  to 
let  my  joints  cool  off,  although  as  you 
get  older  it's  not  so  bad  as  when 
you're  young. 

My  drivers  came  up  and  I  want  to 
tell  Mm  they  certainly  hated  to  admit 
they  are  just  about  the  same  as  they 
were  before  the  Civil  War.  Of 
omrse.  cast  steel  is  better  than  iron, 
and  it's  not  so  often  now  that  they 
hold  thin  cracks  together  by  wrought 
members  shrunk  on.  This  was  all 
too  common  before  the  Steel  Age. 
The  drivers  have  a  hard  time  of  it, 
T  guess,  always  suffering  from  strains 
and  sprains,  aches  and  pains.  Their 
pins  and  axles  are  made  oversize  and 
then  pressed  in  with  hundreds  of  tons 
pressure.  The  tires  are  made  under- 
size.  heated  almost  red.  to  he  stretched 
to  fit.  and  then  when  the  effect  of 
cooling  crushed  their  surface  right 
into  the  very  face  of  their  rims,  metal 
actually  had  to  flow,  partly  to  relieve 
tin-  strain.  When  you  think  of  all 
this,  you  can  almost  feel  sorry  for  the 
poor  drivers.  Sometimes,  when  drift- 
ing down  long  grades,  the  heat  of 
grinding  shoes  frees  the  bonds  of 
shrinkage,  and  the  relieved  wheels 
just  throw  their  tires.  They  don't 
gain  much  by  this  kind  of  revolt,  be- 
cause the  tires  are  put  back  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  and  sometimes  the  back 
shop  retaliates  by  using  shims,  al- 
though of  course  this  is  quite  unoffi- 
cial; if  the  Old  Man  heard  it  he'd 
blow  up ! 

Axles  are  just  axles.  Sometimes 
they  are  all  dolled  up  like  small  bore 
cannon  with  a  hole  right  through  the 
centers,  supposed  to  be  put  there  to 
be  certain  the  metal  is  sound.  Did 
you  ever  hear  that  once  it  was  rumor- 


ed an  axle  had  been  actually  caught 
trying  to  get  away  with  a  pipe  crack? 
You  never  can  tell  what  may  happen, 
and  besides  I  was  glad  to  have  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  that  did 
me  no  good  reduced  from  my  already 
heavy  total  weight  of  360.000  pounds. 
You  know  how  it  is,  give  us  good 
material,  work  it  right,  and  then  give 
away  the  holes  to  anybody  who  wants 
to  carry  them  home. 

My  axles  and  boxes  have  troubles 
of  their  own,  with  the  heat.  They 
have  about  the  same  sad  story  as  the 
rod  ends.  My  driving  boxes,  brasses 
and  collars  have  progressed  a  little, 
and  although  it  really  is  only  a  little, 
it  is  appreciated.  All  this  part  of  me 
is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  grease  and 
oil.  When  I  am  on  short  rations  of 
these  essential  foods  I  get  a  good 
many  hours  of  failure  chalked  up 
against  me.  and  the  excuses  written 
for  the  cost  of  repairs  are  pretty 
heavy,  especially  if  a  rip  track  isn't 
handy  to  help  carry  the  burden.  My 
crosshead.  wristpin  and  guides  cer- 
tainly come  forth  in  strange  shapes 
and  forms.  Sometimes  you'd  al- 
most think  Luther  Burbank  was  start- 
ing to  work  on  animals  instead  of 
(lowers  and  vegetables,  when  you'd 
get  a  look  at  some  of  the  things  I 
see ;  but  I  really  think  I  like  the  old 
alligator  form  best  of  all. 

My  frames  have  grown  in  size. 
You'd  never  recognize  them  if  you'd 
ever  seen  the  old  ones.  They  used 
to  be  made  of  muck  iron,  hut  now 
they  are  formed  in  moulds,  annealed, 
straightened  and  machined,  and  then 
they  call  it  a  job.  It  is  usually  a 
pretty  good  job.  too.  but  sometimes 
heavy,  and  not  often  chipped,  clamp- 
ed or  webbed,  to  change  the  location 
of  a  crack.  1  think  there  is  room 
here  for  a  little  intelligence  in  the 


liberal  use  of  braces  and  the  better 
fit  of  taper  bolts,  although  in  this  re- 
spect things  are  infinitely  better  than 
they  used  to  be. 

My  cylinders  and  front  end  are 
powerful  and  husky,  and  my  drivers 
are  too  large  to  be  pushed  forward  to 
catch  the  full  load,  so  the  weight  has 
to  be  thrown  back  partly  by  the  equal- 
izers, if  the  weight  is  to  be  any  good 
for  traction  purposes,  and  the  balance 
of  the  weight  is  carried  by  an  other- 
wise quite  useless  truck.  This  part 
of  me  feels  entitled  to  a  lot  of  credit 
because  it  leads  me  gracefully  around 
curves.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful, but  it  is  hard  to  shove,  and  hard- 
er to  keep  in  place,  and  often  takes 
more  than  its  share  of  the  load  to 
temper  the  stresses  on  the  rails  and 
bridges,  so  that  it  blossoms  out  with 
two  pairs  of  wheels.  Most  of  its  de- 
tails haven't  changed  a  jot  in  the  last 
50  years,  and  that's  no  record  to  be 
proud  of. 

In  the  old  days  the  "cow  catcher" 
had  a  lot  of  work  on  its  hands,  but 
with  the  high  cost  of  beef  nowaday! 
nobody's  cows  are  allowed  to  stray  on 
the  right-of-way.  The  once-busy  cow- 
catcher is  now  quite  ornamental,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  much 
more  dignified  and  distinguished  to 
lose  your  life  or  your  automobile  at 
the  hands  of  what  we  now  call  the 
"pilot"  than  it  would  be  to  get  mixed 
up  with  the  more  prosaic  "cow- 
catcher." Hut  pilot  or  cow-catcher, 
call  it  what  you  will,  isn't  very  inter- 
esting, and  about  all  it  and  the  bump- 
er can  say  for  themselves  is  that  in 
the  course  of  the  years  they  have 
been  changed  from  wood  to  metal, 
and  the  bumper  strengthened  to  keep 
pace  with  the  power  behind  its  frame 
splices. 

To  go  back  to  the  trucks,  during 
the  last  decade  or  so,  another  set  has 
been  added  to  take  care  of  the  larger 
back  ends  of  my  boilers.  It  isn't  very 
large,  but  it  is  husky  for  a  youngster, 
and  I  feed  it  from  my  own  steam 
pipes,  because  it  adds  quite  a  lot  to 
my  power  if  I  am  not  moving  very 
fast.  At  fast  speeds  I  am  glad  to 
look  after  it  a  little  because  I  like  its 
spurts  and  sputters  when  it  backs  into 
my  loads  when  starting,  or  when 
we're  on  hills. 

We  are  so  closely  related  that 
naturally  it  has  all  my  failings  and 
shortcomings,  and  a  few  of  its  own 
I'd  never  admit  having,  myself.  For 
instance,  its  pull-chart  looks  like  the 
teeth  of  a  very  coarse  saw.  Now  with 
me.  a  steady  drag  is  what  starts 
things  rolling;  of  course  I  do  buck 
a  bit  now  and  then  but  nothing  like- 
my  offspring. 
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And  that  baby  can  eat !  Sometimes 
I  have  to  hold  him  down,  or  starve 
to  death  myself,  and  where  would  he 
be  without  me  ?  Sometimes,  too,  he 
gets  a  little  over-ambitious  and  tries 
to  run  faster  than  his  legs  will  stand 
for.  Maybe  I  could  do  a  better  day's 
work  if  I  could  get  rid  of  that  un- 
equal distribution  of  power  from  my 
cylinders.  Did  anyone  ever  see  a 
baby-carriage  propelled  by  vigorous 
pushes  in  the  rear  with  sledge  ham- 
mers ?  I  know  I  have  four  chances 
to  get  my  back  into  it  every  time  my 
wheels  turn  over,  but  my  weight  only 
holds  down  the  average  of  these 
pushes  or  pulls,  and  I'm  sadly  out  of 
luck,  even  if  I'm  putting  my  best  ef- 
forts into  the  job  of  getting  started, 
because  I  hit  the  high  spots  as  well 
as  the  low  ones.  It  takes  a  darn  good 
man  to  catch  me  just  right,  with  the 
steam  pressure,  when  I  start,  but  I've 
been  that  way  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  probably  I'll  always  stay 
that  way.  so  there's  no  use  in  kicking. 

Every  locomotive  has  a  cab,  as  far 
as  I  ever  heard.  Mine  is  back  of  the 
throat  sheet,  so  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  everybody,  and  everything 
there  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Pipes, 
valves,  and  gauges  set  off  the  throttle 
level  and  its  brother  the  reverse  lever, 
and  ring  the  fire  door — in  my  case 
this  is  used  only  for  emergencies,  and 
to  let  the  slice  bar  and  rake  in  to 
relieve  my  croupy  condition,  when 
the  stokers  sneak  one  over  on  the  fire- 
man while  he  is  listening  to  the  wise 
cracks  of  the  engineman. 

Now,  I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  all  the  iron  and  brass  on 
my  back  head,  but  my  big  interest  is 
the  steam  and  valve  control  levers. 
That's  where  the  real  science  of  en- 
gine operation  is  centered.  Any 
husky  can  learn  to  fire,  though  some 
are  lots  better  than  others.  Any  hos- 
tler can  use  the  gun  and  fill  me  with 
water,  ease  the  air  on  and  off,  pull 
my  whistle  cord,  ring  my  bell,  and 
put  me  in  the  corner  to  ease  me  off 
the  ashpit,  but  it  takes  real  skill  to 
feed  my  cylinders  with  just  the  right 
amount  of  pressure  to  get  the  best  out 
of  the  steam,  because  steam  is  hard 
to  produce  and  expensive  to  main- 
tain. I  am  not  hard  to  please,  but 
my  cylinder  pressure  is  always  an 
average,  a  mean  somewhere  between 
my  boiler  and  exhaust.  Now  this 
mean  can  be  controlled  by  the  amount 
of  pressure  that  is  allowed  to  build 
up  in  my  steam  chest,  which  depends 
on  the  amount  my  throttle  is  opened, 
or  it  can  be  controlled  by  the  amount 
of  steam  that  is  allowed  to  flow  into 
my  cylinders  before  it  is  cut  off.  My 
stroke  is  fixed  and  constant,  so  that  if 
steam  was  let  in  during  my  full  move- 


ment I  would  always  use  the  same 
amount  of  steam  per  revolution,  and 
the  mean  pressure  would  be  the  same 
as  that  in  my  boiler  or  in  my  steam 
chest. 

But  my  steam  is  elastic,  and  will 
expand  down  to  atmosphere,  and 
even  absolute  pressure,  if  allowed, 
and  the  economy  I  am  capable  of  is 
all  found  in  the  expansive  properties 
of  my  steam.  Roughly,  it  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  I  am  allowed 
to  stretch  before  1  am  released  to  the 
exhaust.  And  please  remember  that 
expansion  in  my  dry  pipes  or  steam 
pipes  and  valve  chest,  is  entirely  out 
of  the  picture,  as  far  as  my  perform- 
ance is  concerned.  Expansion  has  its 
place  in  the  world,  but  that  place  is  in 
my  cylinders  after  the  door  to  my 
valve  chest  has  been  closed  and  seal- 
ed. This  all  leads  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  more  room  I  have  to  stretch  after 
the  valves  are  closed  the  better  I  like 
it.  And  this  would  hold  true  right 
up  to  infinity,  except  that  the  cylinder 
walls  would  rob  me  of  too  much  heat, 
and  my  steam  would  be  just  impotent 
water.  But  within  reasonable  limits 
the  rule  holds  good. 

Speaking  of  steam,  I  have  heard 
more  than  my  share  of  bunk  spilled 
about  it  ("mostly  from  the  younger 
fellows)  but  once  in  a  while  I  have 
been  sorry  to  hear  the  older  engine- 
men,  who  should  have  been  wiser, 
brag  about  what  good  runs  they  can 
make  by  leaving  the  gear  in  their  pet 
notch  and  jiggling  my  throttle.  I 
should  like  to  get  it  into  their  heads, 
and  some  day  I  shall,  that  the  build- 
ers established  my  limitations :  that 


laws  beyond  our  grasp  established  my 
functions;  that  steam  is  steam,  and 
knows  nothing  of  race,  creed,  or  con- 
dition of  servitude;  responds  to  han- 
dling always  in  accordance  with  its 
own  laws,  and  acts  just  the  same  in 
a  little  boy's  toy  engine  as  it  does  in 
the  biggest  and  finest  power  plant 
that  modern  engineering  skill  can 
design. 

Heat  is  my  greatest  friend,  and 
cold,  by  the  same  token,  the  greatest 
enemy.  Without  heat,  steam  simply 
could  not  exist,  and  my  every  change, 
such  as  a  change  in  expansion,  is 
brought  about  by  heat.  But  all  these 
changes  convert  our  energy  into  work 
efficiently  done,  provided  the  change 
is  made  in  our  cylinders,  because  this 
is  the  only  place  where  our  heat  can 
be  converted  into  useful  work.  If 
we  expand  anywhere  else,  it  means  a 
loss,  because  we  are  then  giving  up 
heat  which  is  entirely  wasted.  Did  you 
know  that  some  of  us  have  power  re- 
frigerators? It  is  so  nice  and  cool 
when  the  compressed  air  is  released, 
to  expand  and  do  its  work. 

Superheat  helps.  It  peps  us  up, 
and  in  expansion  we  can  live  on  this 
excess  for  a  little  time.  If  we  don't 
expand,  the  atmosphere  over  our 
stack  reaps  the  benefit,  if  it  is  a  bene- 
fit. Certainly  it  is  no  benefit  to  me. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  use  me  right, 
or  pretty  nearly  right,  and  what  a 
world  of  difference  in  my  water  rate; 
a  difference  all  to  the  good,  too ! 

It  amuses  me  to  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
about  superheat  due  to  wire-drawing 
or  throttling.  A  cat  and  a  polecat 
are  both  cats  all  right,  but  who  wants 
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a  polecat  sitting  in  front  of  his  fire- 
place? There's  a  difference  hetween 
those  two  cats,  and  just  about  the 
same  difference  hetween  real  super- 
heat, and  the  kind  they  say  you  get 
from  wire-drawing  or  throttling. 

My  tender  and  I  are  pals  in  more 
ways  than  one.  There's  the  question 
of  size,  and  a  few  extra  weights,  but 
there's  not  a  lot  of  difference  hetween 
a  tender  now  and  a  tender  some  years 
back.  Once  in  a  while  the  tender 
takes  the  booster  under  her  own  wing 
and  relies  on  me  to  feed  it,  hut  it's 
all  in  the  family,  and  we  understand 
each  other.  Before  we  get  off  the 
subject  of  the  tender,  I  want  to  say 
that  between  us  and  the  loads  and 
empties  trailing  after  us  is  a  great 
bond  of  sympathy  which  a  literal 
minded  person  probably  would  call 
the  air  brakes.  They  are  mighty  im- 
portant, designed  for  their  job,  and 
do  their  work  right. 


The  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Caraeristi's 
interview  with  a  locomotive  appeared  in 
Transportation  for  May.  This  is  the  third 
section.  The  fourth  and  concluding  in- 
stalment will  appear  next  month. 


To  Have  Railway 
Exhibits 

Plans  by  which  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  may  present  the 
story  of  their  service  to  the  millions 
of  visitors  to  A  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1933  are  be- 
ing considered  by  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual people.  Through  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  American  Railway  As- 


sociation, a  committee  headed  by 
Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  lial- 
timore  &  Ohio  has  given  valuable  as- 
sistance to  officials  of  the  World's 
Fair  of  1933  in  developing  plans  for 
participation.  Other  members  of  this 
committee  are:  L.  A.  Downs,  presi- 
dent, Illinois  Central ;  F.  W.  Sargent, 
president  Chicago  &  North  Western ; 
F.  E.  Williamson,  president,  Chicago 
Burlington  &  Ouincy ;  J.  E.  Gorman, 
president.  Rock  Island :  Carl  R.  Gray, 
president.  Union  Pacific,  and  W.  R. 
Cole,  president,  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville. 

A  section  of  the  main  Travel  and 
Transport  building  has  been  allotted 
for  disposition  to  individual  railroads. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  already  has 
purchased  exhibit  space  in  this  section 
for  its  display  and  has  paid  in  full 
for  it  two  years  before  the  opening 
of  the  exposition.  Exhibits  of  rail- 
way equipment,  railway  supplies  and 
railway  engineering,  it  is  planned, 
will  be  associated  closely  with  exhibits 
of  the  railroads  in  the  Travel  and 
Transport  building.  A  section  of  the 
main  Travel  and  Transport  building 
has  been  allotted  for  industrial  ex- 
hibits by  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors of  these  products. 


Every  Little  Bit  Helps 

A  check  for  27  cents,  issued  by 
A.  M.  Cleland,  general  passenger 
agent,  and  countersigned  by  E.  E. 
Nelson  as  clerk,  dated  April  9,  1909, 
in  favor  of  Curtis  Witeaker,  was 
cashed  in  the  office  of  P.  B.  Lacy, 


treasurer  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  at  St.  Paul  a  few  days  ago. 
It  was  turned  in  to  the  treasurer's 
office  with  regular  remittances  from 
the  agent  at  Kalama.  Wash.  While 
the  records  regarding  the  claim  have 
been  destroyed  it  probably  was  issued 
to  cover  an  amount  paid  on  a  ticket 
which  subsequently  was  not  used. 
For  31  years  this  check  evidently  was 
a  27-cent  asset  of  the  holder. 


Electrification  in  Britain 

It  took  British  rail  leaders  ex- 
actly 26  years  to  construct  1300  miles 
of  electrified  lines,  and  now  the  ex- 
ecutives propose  a  more  startling  pro- 
gram than  the  Russian  five-year  plan. 
Lord  Weir's  committee,  named  by 
the  labor  government  to  investigate 
British  lines,  suggests  electrification 
of  the  51,000  miles  of  lines  in  the 
next  20  years,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  more  than  two  billion  dollars,  of 
which  the  roads  would  spend  1.300 
million  dollars  on  main  and  branch 
lines,  another  225  millions  on  sub- 
urban lines,  and  the  Central  Elec- 
tricity Board  about  400  millions  to 
provide  motive  power. 

The  economies  resulting  from  the 
electrification  program  alone,  it  is 
estimated,  would  yield  seven  per  cent 
on  the  capital  investment,  while  sub- 
urban electrification  would  return  13 
per  cent.  The  calculations  do  not  in- 
clude increased  traffic,  increased  speed 
with  greater  safety  and  comfort,  nor 
the  fact  that  such  lines  might  com- 
bat serious  inroads  of  motor  lines. 

Britain's  serious  unemployment 
situation  would  receive  relief,  60,000 
men  being  employed  over  the  20-year 
period. 


It  is  now  illegal  for  motorists  to 
drive  slow  in  West  Virginia.  The 
speed  limit  is  now  forty-five  miles  an 
hour  and  fines  are  imposed  on  oper- 
ators for  "loafing"  on  the  highways. 


But  How  About  the 
$1.50  Rooms? 

There  are  17,700  hotels  in  the  U. 
S.,  an  average  of  14.4  hotels  to  100,- 
000  people.  Actual  reports  from  11,- 
902  of  these  hotels  show  a  total  of 
994,863  guest  rooms,  an  average  of 
83.6  rooms  a  hotel.  The  average  re- 
ceipts for  a  guest  room  are  $782  a 
year.  Total  receipts  for  room  and 
meals  are  $778,258,806,  which  seems 
moderate  considering  what  some 
hotels  charge.  These  are  census  fig- 
ures. Some  of  these  hotels  are  so 
homelike  and  the  hosts  so  busy-body 
that  taking  a  trip  has  been  robbed  of 
its  old  thrill. 


Editorial  Comment 


The  Mirage 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say — although  we  are  doing 
it — that  the  dismal  report  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Manion, 
Conservative  minister  of  railways  and  canals,  in  the 
Canadian  parliament,  June  17,  is  in  no  degree  a  reflec- 
tion on  Sir  Henry  Thornton.  As  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  this  experienced 
railroad  man  has  done  wonderful  things.  But  he  is 
no  miracle-worker,  and  lacking  this  quality  it  was, 
of  course,  impossible  for  him  to  make  two  dollars 
appear  suddenly  where  previously,  only  fifty  cents 
had  been  in  sight. 

Sir  Henry  is  one  of  the  world's  great  optimists. 
Declining,  several  years  ago,  to  argue  the  question 
of  government  ownership  of  railroads,  he  declared  he 
had  confidence  in  the  future  success  of  the  Canadian 
experiment.  Being  an  American-trained  railroader, 
a  native  of  Indiana,  too,  he  should  have  known  that 
no  business  enterprise  controlled  by  politicians  for 
the  government  ever  has  succeeded,  except  in  a  de- 
gree and  at  a  cost  wholly  out  of  all  sensible  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  ends  sought.  The  distressing 
outcome  of  Canada's  excursion  into  railroad  opera- 
tion is  worse  even  than  its  opponents  would  like  to 
have  it,  and  this  is  a  matter  for  keen  regret. 

Mr.  Manion's  report,  with  its  startling  revelations 
for  the  public,  was  disclosed  in  parliament  only  after 
tremendous  political  pressure  had  been  exercised  by 
the  Liberals,  led  by  the  former  prime  minister,  W.  L. 
MacKenzie  King.  This  report,  for  one  thing,  shows 
that  government  ownership  has  cost  the  Canadians 
more  than  did  their  participation  in  the  World  War. 
The  war  cost  Canada  one  billion  695  million  dollars 
whereas,  to  the  present,  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways System  has  cost  the  taxpayers  two  billion  49S 
millions!  Of  this  amount  one  billion  330  million 
dollars  is  owed  to  the  people  of  Canada,  while  one 
billion  168  millions  is  outstanding  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  bonds  and  debentures. 

The  minister  of  railways  then  gave  a  complete 
picture  of  Canadian  National  financing,  startling  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  public  owner- 
ship into  realization  for  the  first  time  of  the  gigantic 
sum  Canadians  actually  had  paid  for  the  experiment. 
Based  upon  these  figures,  he  declared  it  was  now 
necessary  that  the  government  exercise  "caution, 
care  and  economy"  in  dealing  with  the  national 
transportation  line. 

Mr.  Manion  said  that  in  1930  the  C.  N.  R.  bad 
been  unable  to  pay  $29,000,000  in  interest  due  on 
public  loans,  and  $32,000,000  in  interest  on  govern- 
ment loans,  and  predicted  that  because  of  failing 
revenues  in  1931,  these  deficits  will  rise  even  higher. 
He  declared,  however,  that  if  the  depression  passes, 
if  unwise  capital  expenditures  arc  not  carried  out. 
and  if  economic  management  is  brought  into  play, 
there  is  reason  to  expect  a  cheerful  outlook  within 
the  next  five  years. 

The  minister  declared  one  reason  why  the  C.  N.  K. 
system  was  over-burdened  this  year  was  that  last 
year's  Liberal  government  leaders  had  added  S270,- 
000,000  in  commitments,  which  meant  adding  $145,- 


000,000  to  the  public  debt.  He  did  not  blame  Sir 
Henry  Thornton  for  existing  conditions.  Rather  he 
praised  him  for  amalgamating  a  great  transportation 
system  into  a  unified,  well-managed  business.  He 
did  criticise,  however,  a  political  administration 
(Liberal)  which  "pressed  funds  on  the  railway  sys- 
tem it  should  not  have  had." 

Among  needless  Liberal  Canadian  National  ex- 
penditures the  minister  cited  $2,000,000  spent  for  the 
Halifax  hotel,  needed  "about  as  much  as  a  fifth  wheel 
on  a  coach" ;  $4,000,000  for  a  hotel  at  Saskatoon, 
where  one-fourth  that  amount  would  have  built  "a 
resting  edifice"  equal  to  the  local  need,  and  increas- 
ing to  $9,000,000  the  estimate  for  a  $3,500,000  hotel 
at  Vancouver. 

"A  few  more  years  of  expenditures  such  as  those 
carried  on  in  1929,"  Mr.  Manion  declared,  "and  there 
will  be  no  more  Canadian  National  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  principle  of  public  ownership  is  not  at  stake  be- 
cause we  are  already  in  public  ownership  to  the 
tune  of  two  billion  dollars,  and  we  are  being  asked 
this  year  to  supply  funds  for  the  railway  system 
amounting  to  more  than  $104,000,000.  It  is  time, 
however,  for  Canadians  to  know  what  they  have 
paid  for  this  experiment,  which  was  forced  upon 
them  by  ill-advised  political  leadership  of  twenty  or 
more  years  ago." 


Another  German  Idea 

Not  long  ago  the  Ohio  state  railroad  commission 
refused  to  give  the  New  York  Central  permission 
to  establish  truck  and  bus  service  on  the  highways 
paralleling  its  lines  in  that  state.  In  Germany  this 
little  matter  has  been  arranged  by  the  railroads'  put- 
ting rubber  tired  trucks  on  their  rails  for  fast  freight. 
The  rates  are  the  same  as  in  other  cars.  The  in- 
terior of  such  a  motor-rail  car  contains  racks  for  all 
sizes  and  types  of  mixed  freight,  facilitating  the 
rapid  movement  of  goods.  The  cars  are  equipped 
also  with  automatic  carriers,  which  can  be  stretched 
to  the  freight  platforms  while  the  cars  are  still 
standing  on  the  main  track.  Cologne  headquarters 
of  the  German  railways  is  now  considering  a  system 
of  auxiliary  motor  trucks  in  cities  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  railway  to  offer  immediate  car- 
riage between  shipper  and  receiver  on  through 
freight  delivery  service. 


Laboratory  Tests;  An  Old  Story 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  in  September,  1929, 
that  an  investigation  should  be  conducted  into  the 
practicability  of  automatic  train  line  connectors,  in- 
cluding laboratory  and  road  tests  under  actual  serv- 
ice conditions.  This  agreement  was  made  by  the  joint 
committee  on  automatic  train  line  connectors,  repre- 
senting the  American  Railway  Association,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Safety  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  representatives  of  the  four  train  service 
brotherhoods. 

Now.  in  a  report  to  Division  V.  .Mechanical, 
American  Railway  Association,  dated  May  23,  1931, 
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twenty  months  later,  the  director  of  research  says, 
"The  laboratory  tests  will  be  continued  until  all  of 
the  several  types  of  freight  and  passenger  train  line 
connectors  which  will  be  purchased  have  been 
tested." 

In  another  place  in  the  report  it  is  said  that  orders 
for  some  connectors,  to  be  submitted  to  the  labora- 
tory tests,  have  not  yet  been  placed,  and  that  a  fur- 
ther study  of  the  specifications  may  indicate  that  the 
devices  proposed  by  other  manufacturers  should  be 
obtained,  and  submitted  to  the  laboratory  tests. 

Great !  Fine !  With  progress  of  this  kind  there  is 
little  doubt  that  arrangements  can  be  made  to  start 
road  tests  (the  only  kind  that  mean  anything  for  de- 
vices of  this  nature)  by  the  fall  of  1932,  unless  some 
delay  is  encountered.  After  the  completion  of  the 
road  tests  the  committee  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  posi- 
tion to  write  functional  specifications  at  least  for  pas- 
senger train  equipment.  Then  manufacturers  can 
submit  devices  to  see  whether  they  are  acceptable 
under  the  specifications. 

Figure  that  out,  and  you  may  be  able  to  tell  just 
when  the  brotherhoods  may  expect  to  have  their 
members  relieved  of  the  dangerous  necessity  of  go- 
ing between  cars  to  couple  the  pipe  lines. 

R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  said  in  addressing  the  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, "Past  experience  has  shown  that  practically 
every  vital  improvement  in  railroad  practice  and 
operation  in  the  past  has  been  looked  upon  with 
skepticism  and  distrust  at  first,"  and  that  "railroad 
men  must  be  receptive  to  new  ideas,  and  willing  to 
violate  all  precedents  if  necessary  in  helping  to  meet 
new  conditions  successfully." 

But  get  this  little  point  of  humor — if  you  call  it 
such — no  amplifiers  were  provided  for  the  meeting, 
so  that  many  of  those  in  attendance,  who  had  trav- 
eled long  distances  at  considerable  expense  in  time 
and  money,  were  unable  to  hear  many  of  the  speak- 
ers, strain  as  they  might.  P.ecause  of  the  business 
depression  these  important  aids  to  hearing  were 
omitted  to  save  expenses.  Yet  prolonged  tests,  from 
year  to  year,  to  add  a  comma  or  cross  a  T  in  func- 
tional specifications,  is  not  considered  an  expense. 


Hearst  and  the  Rate  Increase 

In  a  national  editorial  appearing  late  in  June  the 
Hearst  papers  urge  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  give  prompt  hearings  on  the  request  of 
the  railroads  for  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  freight 
rates  and  charges.  This  kind  of  editorial  friendliness 
in  Hearst  papers  is  a  novelty,  but  very  welcome 
nevertheless. 

"The  public,"  says  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
"rightly  looks  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  lose  no  time  in  making  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  rate  question  raised  by  the  railroads,  that 
a  fair  decision  on  the  merits  may  be  handed  down 
without  undue  delay.  Time  is  important  in  this 
matter,  because  whatever  disturbs  public  confidence 
retards  the  revival  of  industry  and  commerce  and 
halts  the  return  of  prosperity. 

"All  right-minded  Americans  wish  the  railroads  of 
the  country  to  get  a  square  deal — for  a  square  deal 
for  the  railroads  implies  a  square  deal  for  the  public." 

The  Examiner  makes  the  error  so  common  to  news- 
papers even  when  they  are  distinctly  friendly  to  rail- 
roads.  Referring  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  Hearst  editor  says,  "Congress  created 


that  body  to  regulate  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of 
the  public."  A  review  of  the  commission's  decisions 
for  the  last  35  years  might  justify  this  view,  but  the 
law  itself  and  the  opinions  of  competent  lawyers, 
sustain  the  belief  that  the  commission  was  created  to 
regulate  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  good  service 
and  just  rates  and  charges. 

If  the  commission  operated  only  "in  the  interest 
of  the  public"  then  the  railroads  might  fare  poorly. 
The  commission  is  a  board  before  which  two  sides  in 
a  cause  may  present  their  cases.  If  the  railroads  do 
not  get  enough  money  from  rates  to  provide  and 
maintain  adequate  transportation,  and  give  the  own- 
ers a  fair  return  on  their  investment,  then  the  public 
is  getting  something  for  which  it  does  not  pay  a  fair 
price.  Fconomists  hold  that  profit  does  not  begin  until 
interest  has  been  paid  on  bonded  indebtedness,  which 
leaves  little  for  the  stockholders. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  law  requiring  the  com- 
mission to  make  rates  high  enough  to  give  a  return 
of  5.75  per  cent,  as  many  persons  believe.  The  law 
says,  "a  fair  return,  'as  nearly  as  may  be'  "  whatever 
that  may  mean.  The  commission  has  agreed  that 
5.75  per  cent  would  be  considered  a  fair  return,  but 
the  roads  "as  a  whole"  never  have  received  that 
amount;  they  probably  never  will  receive  it  until  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  gets  into  the  trenches. 
At  present,  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  the 
return  has  been  only  2.24  per  cent.  The  public  is 
not,  therefore,  paying  a  fair  price  for  what  it  gets 
from  the  railroads.  Because  the  roads  have  not  re- 
ceived this  fair  return  they  can  not  spend  money. 
When  they  are  compelled  to  retrench  several  million 
persons  are  directly  affected,  and  many  millions  in- 
directly feel  the  pinch.  Hearst  favors  a  "square  deal" 
for  the  railroads.  Rut  we  have  no  law  defining  this 
phrase.  We  knew  what  it  meant  in  Roosevelt's  day. 
1  '.tit  l\i  K  i>e\  elt  is  dead. 


After  51  Years 

When  the  late  A.  H.  Smith  was  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  he  said,  one  day,  that  the 
section  gang  was  the  most  important  unit  on  a  rail- 
road. Few  persons  ever  think  about  that  unit.  Like 
many  men  who  perform  the  humble  but  extremely 
important  tasks  of  life  the  trackman  seldom  hears 
applause;  certainly  not  from  the  public.  Train  crews 
know  all  about  these  gangs,  especially  the  engineers 
and  firemen.  The  dispatchers  know  them,  too.  "But." 
said  an  old  foreman  one  day,  a  long  time  ago.  "if 
there's  a  wreck  who's  called  first?  The  section  fore- 
man. And  then  they  send  word  to  the  superintend- 
ent." 

An  unusual  acknowledgment  of  a  section  man's 
faithful  services  was  recorded,  last  month,  by  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  officials  when  a 
handsome  booklet,  illustrated,  was  issued  as  a  com- 
plimentary testimonial  honoring  James  Teyro,  just 
retired  after  51  years  as  section  hand,  foreman,  and 
roadmaster.  In  addition  to  the  man's  interesting  his- 
tory the  booklet  contains  personal  commendations 
from  the  receiver,  W.  H.  Bremner;  Elliott  F.  Nash, 
chief  operating  officer:  R.  G.  Kenly.  chief  engineer, 
and  R.  E.  Ryan,  superintendent  of  the  division  over 
which  Teyro  presided  as  roadmaster.  There  are, 
also,  numerous  page  illustrations  of  "The  Track  that 
Jim  Built,"  in  which  he  took  so  much  honest  pride. 

No  man.  regardless  of  the  title  he  held  through 
the  vears  or  the  salary  he  earned,  could  leave  for  his 
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family  and  descendants  a  finer  tribute  testifying  to 
his  steadfast  character,  his  conscientiousness,  the 
loyalty  he  had  lived  throughout  a  long  life.  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear,  too,  that  his  place  is  being  taken 
by  his  son,  George  upon  whom,  as  a  workman,  Jim 
Teyro  has  impressed  the  importance  of  track  well 
built  and  well  maintained.  We  regret  that  limita- 
tions of  space  make  it  impracticable  to  reproduce  the 
booklet,  pictures  and  text.  It  tells  a  great  story  filled 
with  human  interest.  So  far  as  we  know  nothing 
just  like  it  ever  has  been  published  by  a  railroad.  It 
was  a  fine  thing  to  do,  but  it  was  well  deserved. 


On  Second  Thought 

If  we  knew  the  name  of  the  printer  who  sent  this 
information  we  should  be  glad  to  send  it  to  our 
congressman,  with  the  suggestion  that  a  medal 
be  granted  him  by  congress  for  showing  what  some 
smart  persons  would  call  kindness  to  dumb  animals. 
Being  a  printer  our  anonymous  correspondent  knows 
a  thing  or  two  about  type.  In  an  ordinary  column, 
he  says,  there  are  at  least  10,000  pieces  of  type. 
There  are  70.000  chances  to  make  errors,  and  mil- 
lions of  possible  transpositions.  In  the  sentence,  "to 
be  or  not  to  be",  by  transposition  alone,  2,759,022 
errors  can  be  made.  There  are,  may  we  add,  1,978,- 
654  more  chances  for  the  editor  to  receive  a  letter 
of  criticism  than  there  are  for  a  royal  flush  in  a 
three-hour  session  of  draw  poker.  This  doesn't  mean 
that  anyone  dislikes  the  editor ;  it  is  the  inborn  de- 
light of  the  average  man  or  woman  to  point  out 
others'  mistakes. 


A  Westinghouse  engineer,  Dr.  Oskar  G.  Titjens 
says  the  Review  of  Rcviezvs,  has  been  experimenting  in 
the  field  of  aerodynamics  with  particular  relation  to 
traction  systems  and  the  influence  of  streamlining 
upon  air  resistance.  He  uses  car  models,  a  wind 
tunnel,  and  recording  instruments.  He  is  prepared 
to  say  that  by  streamlining  the  front,  rear,  top,  and 
underside  of  a  car — not  his  most  extreme  model, 
either — a  speed  of  80  miles  an  hour  can  be  main- 
tained with  half  the  consumption  of  power  required 
for  present-day  interurban  electric  cars  at  that  same 
speed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  roads  will 
have  the  financial  courage  to  make  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure for  new  equipment  and  carry  on  their 
fight  for  existence. 

A  relic  of  old  time  transportation  in  this  world  of 
steam  and  steel,  the  Tusitala,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
full  riggers,  cleared  New  York  harbor  June  27  Hon- 
olulu bound.  Aboard  was  her  owner,  James  A.  Far- 
rell,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion who,  with  Christopher  Morley,  writer,  saved 
the  vessel  from  the  scrap  heap. 

Despatches  from  Washington  say  the  use  of  spin- 
ach is  increasing,  believe  it  or  not,  ami  notwithstand- 
ing what  the  children  may  say  about  it.  From  1917 
to  1920,  inclusive,  Class  1  railroads  hauled  an  aver- 
age of  2,436  cars  of  spinach  yearly.  From  1*^27  to 
1930  inclusive  they  hauled  10,002  cars  yearly.  Once 
a  week  is  enough.  Even  the  scientific  advocates  say 
they  do  tire  of  it  every  day. 

With  a  reduction  of  $1,049,546  in  operating  reve- 
nues, the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  for  May  shows 
a  net  income  $58,120  less  than  in  the  same  month 


last  year.  Net  income  for  May,  1931,  was  $366,760 
as  compared  with  $424,880  in  May.  1930.  Railway 
operating  expenses  were  reduced  $937,014.  and  net 
railway  operating  income  as  a  result  was  only  $10cS-, 
975  less  than  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 


Railroads  continue  to  reduce  waste  in  every  de- 
partment. In  its  recent  meeting  at  Atlanta  the  Pur- 
chases and  Stores  division  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  a  com- 
mittee studying  dining  car  supplies  reported  there 
are  115  sizes  and  shapes  of  chinaware  available  on 
the  market.  The  committee  decided  21  pieces  are 
sufficient  to  maintain  any  service  desired.  Cutlery 
for  kitchens  and  commissaries,  the  committee  said, 
should  be  standardized  to  reduce  loss.  Immense 
sums  are  being  saved  in  reclamation  departments 
through  repairs,  re-making,  and  sales  of  scrap. 
Through  simplified  practice  representative  industries 
other  than  railroads  have  estimated  their  yearly  out- 
put is  being  made  and  distributed  for  250  million 
dollars  less  than  before  work  began  looking  to  re- 
duction of  waste.  i 


If  the  shippers,  and  some  of  the  public  which  rides 
on  railroad  trains  and  now  are  opposing  the  railroads' 
request  for  higher  rates,  will  not  co-operate  in  re- 
habilitating the  railroads'  credit  in  this  way,  it  may 
not  be  long  before  much  heavier  burdens  are  cast 
upon  them.  Better  turn  back  and  re-read  the  editorial 
describing  the  results  of  government  ownership  up 
in  Canada. 


Someone  has  been  writing  to  officials  of  the  New 
York  Central  demanding  $25,000.  The  letters  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  police,  no  one  having 
thought,  apparently,  that  they  were  written  by  some  un- 
happy stockholder. 


In  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Purchase  and  Stores 
division  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  recently,  it  was  shown  that 
in  1930  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  had  pur- 
chased merchandise,  materials  and  other  things  cost- 
ing $1,038,000,000.  That  is  one  billion,  thirty-eight 
million  dollars.  The  purchases  included  more  than 
50,000  articles,  from  cross  ties  to  table  linen  and 
silverware.  It  did  not  include  supplies  obtained 
under  lump  sum  contracts,  bridges,  terminals,  or  lo- 
comotives and  cars.  Such  customers  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  public. 


Many  standards  have  changed  since  1911,  but  none 
more  strikingly  than  the  railwayman's  living,  his 
home,  and  so  forth.  A  brakeman  in  1911,  earning 
$75  or  $80  a  month,  could  scarcely  afford  a  tooth- 
brush. Look  at  him  now!  Look  at  any  railroad  man, 
for  that  matter.  The  best  dressed,  best  sheltered, 
best  fed  men  in  the  world  of  labor,  except  perhaps 
a  plasterer  or  a  bricklayer.  Still,  you'll  find  about 
the  same  "hard-up"  condition  now  as  in  1911.  Per- 
haps worse.  Higher  wages  brought  more  expensive 
tastes  and  demands.  Higher  living  standards  require 
higher  salaries.  More  and  more  money  is  needed. 
Satisfaction  is  unknown. 


Visitors  from  abroad  so  often  say  silly  things.  It 
was  George  W.  Russell,  an  Englishman,  who  said, 
"Americans  should  cultivate  the  adorable  virtue  of 
idleness." 
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Clone-up  of  Camadlaa  Pacific  "\ eiv  Control  Board  for  signal  s>  stem 

at  Quebec. 


C.P.R.  Tunnel  At 
Quebec 

By  E.  S.  Taylor. 
Signal  Engineer 

Beneath  the  historic  Plains  of 
Abraham,  where  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm  met  in  1759  in  a  bat- 
tle which  cost  them  their  lives  and 
won  Canada  for  Britain,  a  mile-long 
tunnel  has  just  been  completed  by  tin- 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  as  a  direct 
link  between  its  main  line  and  the 
new  berthing-place  of  its  great  W  hite 
Empresses,  at  Wolfe's  Cove,  where 
the  British  general  landed  his  forces. 

The  new  dock,  part  of  the  five- 
year  program  of  the  Quebec  Harbor 
Commission,  was  built  primarily  for 
the  new  42,500  ton  "Empress  of 
Britain."  the  biggest  and  fastest  ship 
plying  between  ports  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  will  be  used  by  all  liners 
of  similar  tonnage  calling  at  the  port. 

This  new  project  with  its  facilities 
to  handle  boat  trains  and  its  tunnel 
connection  to  the  main  line,  called  for 
a  signal  system  which  would  speed 
train  operation  and  provide  proper 
protection  to  all  train  moves. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  operates  a 
single  track  line  from  the  West  which 
enters  Quebec  on  the  north  and  ter- 
minates in  the  heart  of  the  city  near 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles  River. 
The  single  track  line  of  the  Canadian 
National  joins  the  Canadian  Pacific 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  a  double  track  to 


and  past  the  tunnel  connection.  These 
tracks  also  serve  the  Quebec  Central 
Railway  into  the  city.  Over  these 
main  tracks  passes  most  of  the  traffic 
into  and  out  of  Quebec  consisting  of 
40  or  more  scheduled  trains  a  day 
exclusive  of  the  special  boat  trains 
for  passengers  and  freight  through 
the  tunnel. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
this  new  project  is  a  unique  and  mod- 
ern signal  system  to  guide  trains  into 
and  out  of  Quebec,  and  also  for  those 
which  use  the  tunnel.  The  signal  in- 
stallation was  started  March  I,  and 
placed  in  service  May  20,  being  com- 
pleted in  a  little  more  than  two  and 
a  half  months. 

One  operator  seated  before  a  con- 
trol machine  as  used  in  a  G.R.S. 
Centralized  Traffic  Control  System,  in 
a  tower  at  Cadorna,  controls  all  the 
signals  in  the  territory  and  operates 
the  switches  by  electrical  power.  This 
machine  has  two  kinds  of  controls ; 
one  in  the  form  of  small  levers  which 
operate  the  track  switches  to  the  nor- 
mal or  reverse  positions  according  to 
the  route  to  be  taken  by  the  train ; 
the  other  is  in  the  form  of  rotary 
controllers,  or  buttons,  which  when 
turned,  operate  the  proper  signals  for 
the  train  to  proceed.  This  machine 
has  a  capacity  of  24  switch-levers,  al- 
though only  eight  are  used  for  the 
present  facilities.  The  remainder  are 
left  for  future  development.  There 
are  20  rotary  controllers  for  the  sig- 
nals. 

The  electrical  circuits  are  so  de- 


signed that  it  is  necessary  for  all 
track  switches  in  the  route  set  up  for 
a  train,  to  be  in  their  proper  positions 
and  securely  locked  by  electrical 
means,  and  all  conflicting  signals 
must  be  at  "stop"  before  the  train  is 
given  the  indication  to  proceed  or  is 
told  by  means  of  the  signal  to  "go." 

Tn  addition,  there  is  an  illuminated 
track  diagram  containing  a  series  of 
miniature  red  and  amber  lights  to 
show  that  track-switches  when  oper- 
ated are  responding  to  the  movements 
of  their  respective  levers,  and  also  to 
show  the  position  of  the  train  as  it 
travels  over  the  route. 


What's  This?  Passenger 
Traffic  Growing? 

To  keep  pace  with  the  steady 
growth  of  passenger  traffic,  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  has  added  359  all- 
steel  cars  to  its  passenger  carrying 
equipment,  at  a  cost  of  $7,616,747. 
in  the  past  five  years. 

The  Long  Island  has  in  service  to- 
day, on  all  branches  and  divisions,  a 
total  of  1,429  passenger  cars,  all  of 
which  are  of  steel  construction.  They 
represent  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
$30,000,000. 


Still  Hitting  the  Trains 

Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  at  highway  grade  crossings 
in  the  United  States  in  1930  were 
caused  by  operators  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicles crashing  into  trains,  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  reports.  Of 
the  4853  grade  crossing  accidents  last 
year,  1276  were  from  this  cause,  with 
24<S  persons  killed  and  1771  injured. 
The  reports  for  1930  show  that  1130 
passenger  automobiles  struck  trains, 
killing  214  persons. 


Have  You  Any  Troubles? 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
young  man,  he  ran  for  the  legisla- 
ture in  Illinois  and  was  defeated.  He 
next  entered  business,  failed,  and  was 
17  years  paying  his  debts.  He  was 
engaged  to  a  beautiful  young  woman. 
She  died.  Entering  the  field  of  poli- 
tics again  he  ran  for  congress — and 
was  again  defeated.  He  then  tried  to 
get  an  appointment  in  the  LTnited 
States  land  office,  but  failed.  He 
became  candidate  for  the  United 
States  senate,  but  was  badly  beaten. 
He  then  tried  for  vice  president  and 
was  once  more  defeated.  You  know 
the  rest.  When  you  think-  of  hard 
luck,  think  of  Lincoln. 
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A  Guarantee  of  Quality,  Endurance 
and  Dependability — the  outstanding 
features  that  distinguish  RALSTON 
BUILT  CARS  from  all  other  cars. 

Only  the  highest  grade  of  skilled 
workmen,  under  the  supervision  of 
competent  engineers,  used  on  every 
job. 


Annual 
Capacity 
12,000 
Cars 


70-TON  CAPACITY  GONDOLA  YARD  TRANSFER  CAR  FOR  THE  BUCKEYE  STEEL  CASTINGS  CO. 


THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  — — — — - 


I  Little  Stories  About  j 
I  Big  Men  ( 
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The  one  man  in  the  President's 
cabinet  with  whom  railroads  are 
most  intimately  concerned  is  tin- 
postmaster  general,  Walter  Folger 
Brown.  Uthai  Wilcox,  the  Washing- 
inn  correspondent  of  many  periodi- 
cals here  and  there,  says  Mr.  Brown 
is  the  politician  of  the  cabinet,  the 
chief  cook,  and  the  champion  cat-boat 
racer. 

Postmaster  General  Brown  cooks 
for  recreation  and  sails  his  cat-boat 
for  pleasure;  and  is  adept  in  both 
fields.  He  makes  women  folk  won- 
der why  they  failed  to  choose  men 
who  could  cook.  Cat-boats  may  not 
interest  them,  but  a  man  who  can 
get  up  a  good  meal  upon  occasion, 
who  can  care  for  himself  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  mother,  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  do  something  outside 
the  activity  with  which  he  earns  a 
living — such  a  man  must  indeed  be 
Heaven's  gift  to  women.  Then,  too, 
a  man  who  knows  how  to  cook  is 
very  likely  to  be  a  human  kind  of 
person  ;  much  more  human  than  the 
man  who  is  helpless  when  left  alone 
with  the  children  and  the  cat. 

"You  overlook  one  very  important 
point,"  said  the  psychologist  to  whom 
we  mentioned  these  traits,  "The  man 
who  can  cook  for  himself — I  don't 
care  whether  he  is  a  railroader  or  a 
royal  duke,  a  brakeman  or  a  broker 
— may  be  very  popular  on  a  camping 
trip ;  but  women  aren't  so  strong  for 
that  kind  of  men.  He  may  have  their 
respect.  They  may  even  like  him  a 
little ;  he  does  the  dirty  work.  He  is 
handy  to  have  around.  But,  some- 
how, the  chap  who  leaves  his  pa- 
jamas on  the  floor  where  he  steps 
out  of  them,  the  man  who  would  per- 
ish of  hunger  if  his  wife  failed  to 
show  up,  he  gets  most  of  the  genuine 
affection  and  careful  handling.  This 
postmaster  general  you're  telling 
about  may  be  top  hole  with  the  na- 
tion's railroad  men  ;  he  may  be  a  mar- 


Walter   Folyer  Brown 
Postmaster  General 


vel  in  politics,  and  he  may  know  the 
last  possible  important  thing  about 
cat-boats — and  why  they're  called 
'cat-boats'  is  too  much  for  me — he 
may  be  a  whiz  with  a  cookstove.  But 
I'll  bet  you  a  dinner  at  any  cafeteria 
in  town  that  the  I 'resident  didn't 
think  of  any  of  these  qualities  when 
he  invited  him  to  join  the  cabinet 
family." 

The  psychologist  was  right.  Mr. 
Hoover  was  thinking  of  executive 
qualifications  when  he  hit  upon  the 
name  of  Walter  Brown  for  the  post- 
office  department.  Having  had  him  as 
an  assistant  in  the  department  of 
commerce  when  he  was  secretary, 
Mr.  Hoover  believed  he  had  a  proper 
estimate  of  his  abilities.  For  one 
thing  it  was  said  the  former  secre- 
tary of  commerce  believed  Walter 
Brown  had  "greater  knowledge  of  the 
federal  machinery  than  any  other 
man  in  the  United  States." 

TEE  postoffice  department  of  the 
government  ought  to  have  the 
sympathy  and  friendship  of  edi- 
tors everywhere :  it  is  the  editorial 
department  of  the  administration,  the 
goat.  Since  "passing  the  buck"  be- 


came an  established  American  custom 
we  all  know  that  when  the  publisher 
calls  in  his  forces  for  the  yearly 
meeting  everyone  present  turns  a 
baleful  glance  immediately  upon  the 
head  of  the  editorial  department. 
Other  department  heads  then  report 
the  large  amounts  they  have  earned 
through  the  exercise  of  their  super- 
intelligence  and  efficiency,  or  file  the 
customary  alibis  for  not  earning  any- 
thing. The  publisher  then  gives  the 
editor  a  nasty  look  (although,  doubt- 
less he  has  one  already)  and  says, 
"the  editorial  department  cost  us 
seven  million  dollars  last  year.  What 
shall  we  do  about  it?" 

Editorial  departments  always  are 
liabilities,  and  so  is  the  postoffice  de- 
partment at  Washington.  We  should 
have  less  to  talk  about,  however,  if 
some  of  the  mental  lightweights  in 
the  political  world  could  be  made  to 
understand  that  without  the  postof- 
fice department  we  might  not  long 
have  a  republic,  that  it  never  was  in- 
tended to  earn  money,  and  that  it  is 
giving  the  best  imaginable  service 
when  the  deficit  is  largest.  And  this 
is  just  as  true  of  editorial  depart- 
ments, although  we  are  not  here  to 
discuss  that  dreary  subject. 

The  postmaster  general  is  a  pow- 
erful person.  He  is  the  head  of  an 
organization  having  more  than  360,- 
000  employes,  and  upon  his  recom- 
mendation 15,689  postmasters  are  ap- 
pointed in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes.  "Ah  Hah !"  you  exclaim 
gleefully,  "politics.  I  thought  so." 

That's  what  government  is,  by 
and  large :  Politics.  Indeed,  the 
whole  long  and  distinguished 
line  of  postal  chiefs  from  the  first 
days  of  the  republic  have  been  ex- 
pected to  remember  the  political  side 
of  their  office,  and  frequently  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  exercise 
their  power  accordingly. 

Postmaster  General   Brown  is  a 
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THE  FIRST  STEP 
IN  BIRD-ARCHER 
WATER  TREATMENT 


j  ^HREE  modern  laboratories,  located  to  serve  their 
respective  territories,  furnish  the  scientific  information 
upon  which  Bird- Archer  water  treatment  is  based. 

Samples  of  boiler  feed  water  sent  to  any  one  of  these  lab- 
oratories are  analyzed  by  competent  chemists  and  recom- 
mendations made  for  the  prevention  of  boiler  troubles. 
They  are  made  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  both  the 
technical  and  practical  sides  of  the  problem. 

In  addition  to  careful  analysis,  the  variable  conditions  en- 
countered and  the  ease  and  economy  of  applying  the  treat- 
ment are  also  considered. 

Bird-Archer  Water  Treatment  can  be  furnished  in  vari- 
ous forms  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  user.  Behind  it  is 
a  long  record  of  economical  application  on  locomotive  and 
stationary  boilers. 

Water  Analysis  and  recommendations  made  without  cost 
at  vour  nearest  laboratory. 


B'A 


The  BIRD-ARCHER  Company 

NEW  YORK  *  CHICAGO  ♦  ST.  LOUIS 

The  Lird-Archer  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
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kind  of  railroad  president,  and  doubt- 
less feels  like  one  most  of  the  time, 
his  department  spending  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  every  year,  a 
large  part  of  it  being  carefully  re- 
corded in  beautiful  red  ink.  Then, 
too,  as  we  observed  a  few  moments 
ago,  he  must  feel  much  like  an  edi- 
tor, especially  when  the  director  of 
the  budget  confers  with  him :  his 
branch  of  the  government  hasn't  done 
a  thing  but  give  service  and  quality 
for  the  other  departments  to  sell: 
something  to  make  the  government 
popular  or  otherwise. 

The  postmaster  general  appears 
young.  His  thick,  dark  hair  grows 
closely  down  about  his  square  brow. 
His  eyes  are  not  actually  genial, 
kindly,  interrogative  or  twinkling,  but 
they  are  intelligent.  Their  way  of 
looking  at  the  caller  suggests  under- 
standing and  knowledge.  His  thin 
lips  have  a  faculty  of  appearing  about 
to  smile  but  seem  never  to  get  it  over. 
Then  you  remember  that  not  many 
cooks  smile,  any  way,  and  this  one 
is  an  expert;  more  at  home  among 
his  pots  and  pans  and  books  of 
recipes  than  he  is  in  his  great  corner 
room  in  the  castle-like  Post  <  >ffice 
Ruilding  at  Washington. 

THESE  are  other  cooks  in  the 
1 'resident's  cabinet.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Wilbur  is  something 
of  an  expert  in  cam])  cooking.  The 
Chief  Executive  knows  how  to  mix 
plain  and  fancy  dishes  grouped 
around  ham  and  eggs,  but  Postmaster 
General  Brown  concocts  new  delights. 
He  writes  new  menus.  His  efforts  are 
crowned  with  some  of  those  unpro- 
nounceable names  that  sometimes 
greet  you  at  the  expensive  restau- 
rants. He  is  the  author  of  quite  a 
number  of  exclusive  and  copyrighted 
recipes.  For  example,  there  is  his 
delectable  Hungarian-like  concoction 
called  "chicken  paprikasch".  This  is 
guaranteed  to  satiate  any  appetite. 
Take  it  from  those  who  know. 

In  Toledo,  <  )hio,  his  home  city, 
Mr.  Brown  has  his  own  vegetable 
garden,  and  it  is  considered  some- 
thing of  a  model.  He  works  in  it 
himself.  There  he  cultivates  many 
new  plants  with  special  attention  to 
unusual  vegetables.  Near  the  garden 
is  his  own  little  experimental  cook 
house.  It  is  one  of  the  portable  kind 
such  as  the  mail  order  houses  adver- 
tise. Here  the  postmaster  general  rat- 
tles things  around  while  planning 
how  to  make  the  elongated  string 
bean  do  things  never  believed  pos- 
sible when  mixed  with  other  vege- 
tables and  treated  with  spices.  Here, 
too,  the  fireless  cooker  and  the  oven 
are  taught  to  bring  new  delights  to 
the  mixtures  that  Mr.  Brown  stirs 


so  deftly  into  his  kettles  and  skillets. 

Then  there  are  his  chickens,  plain 
and  fancy.  When  President  Hoover 
sent  him  a  telegram  to  come  to  the 
capital  he  could  hardly  bear  to  leave; 
it  was  just  time  for  one  of  his  in- 
cubators to  produce  a  whole  llock  of 
little  yellow,  chirping  balls. 

THE  postmaster  general  is  an  ar- 
dent camper  but  not  a  killer. 
He  doesn't  care  to  slay  any- 
thing in  the  woods.  Instead,  for  20 
years  he  has  given  much  time  and 
money  to  the  Toledo  Humane  So- 
ciety, and  used  to  be  president  of  it. 
But,  goodness,  cooking  isn't  all  that 
interests  the  P.  M.  G.  He  is  some- 
thing or  other  in  connection  with  a 


11  r-.   A  mill  Ci.  GrlmlHOH 
The  Skipper 


home  for  children,  and  lends  a  hand 
here  and  there  in  many  of  the  good 
works  common  to  ideal  citizenship. 
At  some  time  in  his  career,  it  is  said, 
Mr.  Brown  was  the  city  editor  of  a 
newspaper  so  that,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  he  really  has  had  training 
in  promoting  deficits  now  so  familiar 
to  him  in  the  postoffice  department. 
His  father  once  was  postmaster  at 
Toledo,  too,  and  Walter  George  took 
his  place  during  a  three-months'  va- 
cation. As  a  result  he  knows  how 
things  are  done  and  by  whom.  Hav- 
ing been  an  editor  he  knows  how  to 
skimp  along  for  money,  and  having 
worked  with,  in,  and  for  the  common 
people  he  knows  how  to  talk  to  rail- 
road men,  steamship  companies  or  air 
transport  when  mail  carrying  is  the 
question  before  the  house.  Railroad 


officials  who  know  General  Brown — 
that's  the  name  given  him  in  Wash- 
ington— say  he  is  delightful  in  every 
way,  a  charming  companion,  a  keen 
business  man,  an  exceptionally  hu- 
man being  even  if  his  eyes  give  no 
indication  of  it. 


At  AN  age  when  most  girls  were 
rocking  a  doll's  cradle  she  was 
caressing  the  spokes  in  the 
helm  of  one  of  her  father's  ships 
and  peering  through  the  fog  while 
she  learned  the  difference  between 
starboard  and  port.  Today  she  is  Mrs. 
Anna  G.  Grimison,  the  only  woman 
in  the  world  who  owns  and  operates 
a  steamship  company. 

The  Skagit  River  Navigation  Co. 
with  headquarters  in  Seattle,  is  owned 
and  managed  by  Mrs.  Grimison. 
bounded  37  years  ago  by  her  father, 
Capt.  II.  H.  McDonald',  one  of  the 
waterfront's  colorful  characters,  it  is 
the  oldest  water  transportation  com- 
pany on  Puget  Sound.  For  14  years 
Mrs.  Grimison  has  managed  the  com- 
pany, directing  movements  of  her 
ships,  managing  the  personnel  of  the 
company  from  captains  to  stevedores, 
and  attending  to  the  numerous  details 
of  charters,  rates  and  cargoes  that 
confront  steamship  owners. 

A  fleet  of  three  ships  ply  Puget 
Sound  ports  for  the  Skagit  River 
Navigation  Co.  Originally  they  com- 
bined passenger  carrying  with  their 
freight  activities,  but  as  commerce  on 
Puget  Sound  increased  the  vessels 
were  converted  into  freight  carriers 
alone.  The  ships  carrying  the  colors 
of  .Mrs.  Grimison's  line  arc  the  Stan- 
wood,  Gleaner,  and  the  Harvester. 
The  Stanwood  is  the  latest  acquisition 
to  the  fleet  and  is  a  new,  trim  and 
speedy  craft.  In  addition  to  her  ships 
Mrs.  Grimison  owns  a  large  share  in 
the  dock  that  houses  her  offices  and 
provides  wharf  space  for  her  boats. 

Seattle's  shipping  fraternity  is 
proud  of  its  woman  "skipper". 
Active  and  alert,  she  is  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  in  her  field. 
Now  and  then  she  will  don  a  sea- 
man's cap  and,  standing  in  the  wheel 
house  of  the  Stanwood,  will  gaze  out 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  sound 
where  she  once  stood  her  trick  at  the 
wheel  beside  her  father.  Mrs.  Grimi- 
son's activities  prevent  her  from  en- 
joying very  often  the  tug  of  a  ship's 
wheel  as  she  plows  through  the  wa- 
ter, but  now  and  then  she  does  take 
a  short  cruise  to  practice  what  her 
father  taught  her  years  ago  about  sea 
lore. 


"A  dour  expression  does  some- 
times make  an  excellent  disguise  for 
lack  of  capacity." — James  J.  Walker. 
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Cultivate  the  Passenger 


:  FRANKLIN  SLEEVE  JOINT 

es  flat  gaskets  —  the 
sapest  to  buy  when  re- 
■cement  is  necessary. 


In  THE  last  few  years,  the  Pullman  Company  has  spent  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  supply  de  Luxe  equipment  for  passenger  trains.  • 
Every  luxury  of  the  home  and  club  is  included  for  the  comfort  of  the 
pass'"  ~r.  •This  is  considered  good  business.  •  But  the  entire  effect  of  the 
in.,,w.sing  surroundings  is  spoiled  by  a  single  jolting  start.  •  Nothing  is  more 
destructive  of  good-will  than  rough  handling.  •  Yet  it  is  easily  avoided. 
Locomotive  Boosters  on  your  passenger  locomotives  give  the  extra  power  to 
start  smoothly  and  without  taking  slack.  •  Booster  roads  command  the  cream 
of  competitive  passenger  traffic,  because  they  give  more  for  the  fare  and  there- 
fore get  more  to  haul.  Bus  competition  is  not  so  easy  against  Booster  roads. 

FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CO*,  INC. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  BOOSTER 


ST.  LOUIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL 
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rhe  Nnv  *.u>  Street  Bridsre,  Part  of  the  Canadian  National  Terminal  Plan 
f<»r  Montreal,  Opened  Recently* 


C.  N.  R.  New  Bridge 

An  important  cross-town  traffic 
artery  was  placed  in  service 
with  the  opening,  on  May  30. 
of  the  new  Guy  street  bridge  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  another 
unit  of  the  company's  Montreal  term- 
inal plan.  The  new  bridge,  spanning 
St.  James  street  and  the  Bonaventure 
terminal  trackage  of  the  National 
System,  provides  direct  access  be- 
tween  Victoria  Bridge  and  Dorchester 
street,  reaching  the  hotel  and  shop- 
ping area  of  the  city  with  a  minimum 
of  traffic  congestion  possibilities.  The 
second  bridge  at  Mountain  street,  a 
companion  structure,  is  in  process  oi 
completion  and  will  be  ready  for 
opening  soon. 

The  new  bridges  provide  grade 
separation  at  the  busy  Bonaventure 
station  section  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional trackage  and  also  across  St. 
James  street  overhead,  thus  relieving 
this  important  east  and  west  artery  of 
considerable  cross-traffic.  The  two 
bridges  rise  from  their  south  ends 
just  above  Notre  Dame  street  and 
reach  street  level  again  just  south  of 
St.  Antoine  street.  For  the  conveni- 
ence of  vehicular  traffic  reaching  St. 
James  street  from  Guy  and  Moun- 
tain, and  vice  versa,  a  vehicular  road- 
way is  provided  at  each  side  of  the 
bridge  approaches  by  the  removal  of 
buildings  which  formerly  extended  to 
the  street  corners. 


immediate  relief  from  congestion  at 
present  affecting  cross-town  traffic  in 
Montreal,  taking  away  a  large  part 
of  the  east  and  west  load  which  flows, 
by  way  of  Chaboillez  Square  and  the 
Bonaventure  station  corner  and  St. 
James  street  for  east  and  west  prog- 
ress. Through  the  connection  of 
Mountain  street  bridge  with  McCord 
street,  below  the  Bonaventure  track- 
age area,  there  will  also  he  provided 
a  direct  cross-town  route  to  and  from 
Victoria  Bridge  and  from  the  lower 
section  of  the  city. 

Traffic  moving  southward  over  the 
new  Guy  street  bridge  will  reach  the 
proposed  Lachine  Canal  tunnel  via 
William  and  McCord  or  Ottawa  and 
McCord  streets,  while  either  Notre 
Dame  or  W  illiam  streets  will  give 
this  traffic  access  to  the  financial  and 
wholesale  districts  and  to  the  busy 
area  adjacent  to  the  waterfront  with- 
out involving  the  use  of  St.  James 
with  its  busy  "bottle-neck"  in  the 
Bonaventure  station  area.  Tourist  and 
other  traffic  entering  Montreal  over 
Victoria  Bridge  by  using  the  new 
bridge  will  be  able  to  reach  Dorchesi 
ter  street  and  the  hotel  and  shopping 
areas  with  a  minimum  of  congestion 
possibilities. 


The  Guy  street  bridge  is  a  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete  structure,  740 
feet  in  length,  with  nine  spans,  cross- 
ing St.  James  street  and  the  Bona- 
venture terminal  trackage.  It  has  am- 
ide vehicular  traffic  lanes,  with  pe- 
destrians sidewalks  divided  from  the 
vehicular  areas,  and  carried  at  the 
outsides  of  the  bridge.  Its  roadway  is 
of  concrete  slab  construction.  The 
lighting  fixtures  will  be  of  the  stand- 
ard boulevard  type  used  on  the  more 
important  avenues  and  boulevards  of 
the  city.  While  the  greater  portion  of 
the  steel  work  of  the  bridge  is  en- 
cased in  concrete,  that  which  is  ex- 
posed is  painted  a  gray  tint  to  har- 
monize  with  the  coloring  of  the  con- 
crete. 

The  Mountain  street  bridge,  which 
will  be  ready  for  traffic  within  about 
a  month,  or  by  the  time  the  rush  of 
tourist  traffic  into  Montreal  begins,  is 
900  feet  long  with  ten  arches.  In  the 
construction  of  these  two  bridges,  as 
part  of  the  terminal  project  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  a  total 
of  1700  tons  of  structural  steel  was 
required  as  well  as  300  tons  of  rein- 
forcing steel  and  5,000  cubic  yards 
of  concrete.  The  substructure,  foun- 
dations and  approaches  of  the  two 
bridges  were  constructed  by  Kennedy 
Construction  Co.,  of  Montreal  and 
the  contract  for  structural  steel  was 
carried  out  by  Dominion  Bridge  Co., 
the  steel  being  fabricated  at  Lachine. 
The  new  bridges  will  provide  an 


The  Legend  of  Joe  Mik 

By  J.  Wright 

A  legend  has  grown  that  if  a  can- 
didate for  office  shakes  the  hand  of 
Joe  Mik,  that  candidate  is  sure  to  win 
the  election.  Joe  Mik  is  station  mas- 
ter at  the  Burlington  station  in 
Omaha,  and  he  has  directed  passen- 
gers there  for  50  years.  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  said  to  have  sought  him 
out  on  his  first  national  campaign  to 
test  the  truth  of  that  statement.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  called  him  "Joe,"  and 
Taft  talked  with  him  several  times 
while  having  breakfast  at  the  station. 
He  recalls  General  Jack  Logan  and 
Mrs.  Logan.  General  Sherman,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  Mrs.  Cleveland, 
and  President  Harrison. 

In  the  early  days  when  Omaha  was 
a  transfer  point  for  all  westbound 
passengers,  Joe  came  in  contact  with 
people  of  all  sorts,  Indians  and  fron- 
tiersmen, and  immigrants  from  all 
nations.  Many  a  weary  traveler  has 
been  heartened  by  his  cheery  smile 
and  ringing  voice.  He  has  the  repu- 
tation of  understanding  all  languages, 
and  has  put  many  a  bewildered  im- 
migrant aboard  the  right  train.  He 
has  met  and  talked  with  many  of  the 
great  and  near-great.  He  remembers 
General  Miles,  General  Wood,  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  Helene  Modjcska,  Rich- 
ard Mansfield,  Buffalo  Bill,  and  many 
others. 
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Who's  to  Blame? 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  state  and 
local  governments  lies  with  the  public 
which  demands  more  and  more  serv- 
ice from  its  government.  The  people, 
by  initiative,  referendum  and  consti- 
tutional amendment,  are  continually 
expanding  the  services  of  government 
and,  consequently,  public  expenditures 
cannot  be  cut  so  long  as  the  people 
insist  upon  increasing  public  services. 
— Dr.  Milbank  Johnson,  California 
Taxpayers'  Association. 


Giant  Car  Ferry 

The  Canadian  National  Railways, 
as  a  supplement  to  its  fleet  of  car 
ferries,  added  a  combined  car  and 
passenger  ferry  recently  for  service 
between  Cape  Tormentine,  N.  B..  and 


Borden,  P.  E.  T.,  known  as  the  "S.S. 
Charlottetown."  Built  at  a  cost  of 
$2,225,000.  this  is  the  heaviest  ship 
ever  launched  in  Canada,  although 
exceeded  in  length  by  other  vessels. 

The  ferry  is  equipped  with  three 
sets  of  tracks.  It  will  accommodate 
16  railway  cars.  In  addition,  space 
is  provided  for  50  motor  cars  and 
750  passengers,  besides  officers  and 
crew.  There  is  a  spacious  dining 
room,  lounge,  rotunda,  smoking  and 
observation  rooms.  The  ship  is  340 
feet  long,  59  feet  wide,  and  has  a 
depth  of  28  feet.  With  machinery  in- 
stalled, it  weighs  approximately  4.800 
tons. 


has  no  city  taxes,  says  Capper's  Mag- 
azine. Years  ago,  Chanute's  citizens 
established  a  municipal  water  plant, 
electric  light  and  power  plant  and  gas 
distributing  system.  Profits  from 
these  utilities  in  a  "city"  of  10,000 
have  built  a  municipal  airport  costing 
$100,000,  contributed  $86,000  toward 
a  $276,000  memorial  building,  besides 
paying  for  all  street  paving,  sewer 
building,  and  for  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection. 


There's  a  Catch 
Somewhere 

If  taxes  are  too  high  where  you 
live,  move  to  Chanute.  Kans.,  which 


Those  who  seek  titles  and  power  by 
decree  may  learn  that  a  strong  man 
merely  needs  a  place  at  the  council 
table.  If  he  is  where  he  can  be  heard, 
he  will,  by  force  of  intellect  and  char- 
acter, assume  leadership.  It  is  as 
someone  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "Wher- 
ever Dr.  Johnson  sits,  that  is  the  head 
of  the  table." — Whiting  Limited. 
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Rate  Hearings  to  Begin  July  15 

WHEN  this  issue  was  going  to 
press  the  latest  information  in- 
dicated that  hearings  to  discuss 
the  railroads'  petition  for  a  15  per  cent 
rate  increase  would  begin  July  15  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
Washington.  Other  hearings  beginning 
August  31  will  be  held  for  cross  exam- 
ination of  witnesses  presented  at  the  in- 
itial hearing  and  for  submission  of  evi- 
dence by  protestants. 

It  also  ordered  into  effect  not  later 
than  December  3  revised  class  rates  in 
eastern  and  western  trunk  line  terri- 
tories. These  rates,  while  providing  re- 
ductions in  many  instances,  are  esti- 
mated officially  to  provide  a  net  increase 
in  revenue  of  from  $50,000,000  to  $70,- 
000,000  yearly. 

The  commission  also  announced  in 
connection  with  the  15  per  cent  increase 
case  that  hearings  would  be  held  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  at  dates  to 
be  set  later.  The  first  Washington 
hearing  will  be  confined  to  testimony 
for  the  railroads. 


Mr.  Boatner  Resigns 

V.  V.  Boatner  resigned  July  10  as 
president  and  director  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway  because  of  ill 
health.  P.  H.  Joyce,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  is  now  acting  presi- 
dent. Officials  said  that  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Boatner  does  not  mean  any 
change  in  present  operating  policies. 

Gains  in  net  earnings  have  continued 
this  year  and  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  the  railroad  is  expected  to  show 
about  84  cents  a  preferred  share,  against 
51  cents  a  share  last  year. 


How  the  Commission  Helps 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  ordered  decreased  western  grain 
rates  into  effect  August  1. 

The  rates  originally  were  ordered  ef- 
fective June  1,  last,  but  an  injunction 
granted  western  carriers  by  the  federal 
court  at  Chicago  caused  delay.  The  in- 
junction recently  was  dissolved. 

The  reduction  is  intended  to  apply  to 
grain  and  grain  products  hauled  in  the 
west  for  export.  The  commission  esti- 


mated it  will  reduce  the  revenues  of  the 
carriers  $15,000,000  annually. 


New  Rates  for  All  Commodities 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  the  I.C.C., 
the  railroads  say  they  propose  to  make 
no  exceptions  in  rates  on  any  commodi- 
ties in  their  application  for  a  15  per  cent 
increase.  Or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
reply,  the  increases  are  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  existing  rates  on  grain  and  grain 
products,  cotton,  and  other  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products,  including  live 
stock,  nonferrous  metals,  iron  and  steel 
articles,  petroleum  and  its  products, 
lumber  and  automobiles,  and  in  all  ex- 
isting class  rates,  in  the  manner  stated 
in  said  statement  and  application,  name- 
ly, that  as  to  freight  traffic  generally, 
this  increase  be  permitted  to  become 
effective  by  the  use  of  percentage  sup- 
plements; that  as  to  coal,  coke  and  other 
commodities  specific  tariffs  complying 
with  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the 
tariff  publications  be  filed. 


Electric  Railways  Also  Are  Hit 

Electric  railways,  according  to  news 
from  Washington,  would  like  to  see 
government  regulation  of  motor  buses 
and  trucks.  The  American  Electric  Rail- 
way Association  suggests  the  motor  ve- 
hicle carriers  ought  to  be  taxed  for  any 
excess  of  road  construction  costs  and 
maintenance  charges  due  solely  to  use 
by  heavy  vehicles.  It  would  require  the 
motor  carriers  to  pay  any  governmental 
expense  incurred  in  their  regulation.  It 
would  require  the  truck  companies  to 
maintain  financial  responsibility,  either 
in  their  own  setups  or  by  bonds  or  in- 
surance, for  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  loss  by  injuries  or  property  dam- 
age. 


Another  Way  to  Meet  Competition 

Canadian  National  passenger  trains 
are  going  to  meet  the  competition  of 
highway  truck  lines  to  a  certain  degree 
by  carrying  package  freight  at  ordinary 
rates,  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  chairman 
and  president,  told  the  house  of  com- 
mons railway  committee  not  long  ago. 
Passenger  trains,  he  said,  are  running 
light,  and  this  is  one  means  of  making 
up  lost  revenue.  Sir  Henry  said  that  a 
$46,000,000  loss  in  revenue  on  the  Ca- 
nadian National  last  year  presented  a 
very  serious  problem.  The  basic  cause 


was  that  greater  industrial  and  me- 
chanical changes  had  taken  place  since 
the  war  than  for  more  than  a  century. 
Fast  Canadian  passenger  trains  between 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  he  said,  netted 
the  Canadian  National  $500,000  profit  a 
year,  and  no  trains  on  the  American 
continent  earned  more  profit. 


The  Superintendents  Convention  at 
St.  Louis 

C.  Forrester,  general  superintendent, 
Canadian  National  Railways,  Saskatoon, 
was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents 
in  the  yearly  meeting,  held  at  St.  Louis, 
June  9-12.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
first  vice  president,  Victor  Parvin,  gen- 
eral superintendent,  Wabash  Railway, 
St.  Louis;  second  vice  president,  F.  O. 
Coleman,  superintendent,  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa;  third  vice 
president,  C.  I.  Luque,  superintendent  of 
transportation.  Mexican  Railways,  City 
of  Mexico;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  O. 
Whiteman,  St.  Louis.  Detroit  was  chos- 
en for  the  next  meeting  a  year  from 
now. 

Due,  probably,  to  business  conditions, 
attendance  was  not  so  large  this  year 
as  in  other  years,  but  even  under  ad- 
verse conditions  there  were  more  than 
200  members  present.  The  acting  secre- 
tary, A.  G.  Peck  of  Kansas  City,  re- 
ported 237  new  members  elected  in  the 
year,  giving  a  present  membership  ok 
about  2400.  The  association's  financial 
condition  was  shown  to  be  satisfactory. 
Committees  reported  on  20  or  more 
subjects,  and  six  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered during  the  sessions.  The  conven- 
tion was  presided  over  by  C.  E.  Brow- 
er,  president. 


S.  P.  Motor  Transport  in  Texas 
Extends  Service 

Pick  up  and  delivery  service  for  l.c.l. 
freight  shipments  destined  to  points  in 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  to 
stations  on  the  transcontinental  division 
between  Del  Rio  and  El  Paso,  Texas,  is 
announced  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Mo- 
tor Transport  Co.  The  company  intends 
eventually  to  extend  this  motor  service 
to  all  points  on  the  system  where  motor 
truck  competition  exists. 


More  Employes  Used  in  April 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
ports show  that  12,091  more  employes 
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were  on  the  railroad  payrolls  in  April 
than  in  March.  There  were  2,821  more 
in  March  than  in  February.  At  the  mid- 
dle of  April  there  were  1,331,405  em- 
ployes at  work,  a  decrease  of  15.34  per 
cent  under  April,  a  year  ago. 

Motor  Coach  Fares  to  be  Reduced 

Practically  all  the  leading  passenger 
bus  lines  operating  in  the  West  and 
Middle  West  agreed  to  reduce  fares, 
some  of  them  20  per  cent,  in  a  meeting 
at  Kansas  City,  June  13.  This,  it  was 
reported,  was  in  anticipation  of  an  ex- 
pected reduction  by  railroads. 

Fewer  Cars  to  be  Needed 

The  latest  reports  of  estimates  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Advisory  Board  indi- 
cate that  shippers'  requirements  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1931  will  be  246,280 
cars.  This  compares  with  278,165  cars 
in  the  same  period  last  year.  Increased 
shipments  are  expected  of  cement,  dairy 
products,  fish,  furniture,  live  stock,  pa- 
per products,  poultry,  sheep,  sugar  and 
fresh  vegetables.  Lumber  is  expected  to 
account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  de- 
crease. 

To  Talk  of  Transportation  Problems 

The  problems  of  national  transporta- 
tion are  to  be  discussed  in  a  series  of 
meetings  to  be  held  by  the  Pacific  Traf- 
fic Association,  the  first  to  be  held  in 
the  Transportation  Club's  rooms  in  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  July  28. 
The  subject  for  the  first  meeting  will  be 
"What  Shippers  Expect  of  the  Trans- 
portation Companies."  The  second 
meeting  will  be  held  August  25.  The 
meetings  will  continue  monthly  into  No- 
vember. 


Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Program 

The  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  (Moffat") 
railroad  is  reported  preparing  to  spend 
about  $1,250,000  improving  its  line,  in 
accordance  with  the  joint  track  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  in  the  Dotsero  cutoff 
arrangement. 

The  improvements,  the  report  says, 
will  be  designed  to  fit  the  Moffat  line 
for  transcontinental  traffic  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rio  Grande's  operation 
of  the  Dotsero  cutoff. 

Under  the  joint  track  agreement,  the 
Rio  Grande  will  operate  through  the 
Moffat  tunnel,  leased  to  the  Moffat  road, 
and  over  the  Moffat  tracks  between 
Orestod  and  Denver. 


Door  to  Door  on  the  Northern  Pacific 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  announced 
that  on  July  10  it  established  door- 
to-door  freight  delivery  service  between 
the  Seattle-Tacoma  territory  on  the  west 
and  Yakima  Valley  from  Cle  Elum  to 
Kennewick  east  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. The  service  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Transport  Co., 
a  subsidiary  corporation  owned  by  the 
railway.  J.  L.  Burnham,  western  traffic 
manager,  said  the  transport  company  is 
arranging  with  bonded  local  trucking 
companies  to  call  for  freight  and  trans- 
port it  to  the  railway,  and  from  the 
railway  direct  to  the  consignees'  doors. 
The  shipments  thus  will  be  in  Northern 
Pacific  hands  all  the  time  they  are  mov- 
ing. 


A  Few  More  Revenue  Loads 

Revenue  loads,  week  ended  June  20, 


numbered  739,116  cars,  The  A.R.A.  re- 
ported July  1,  an  increase  of  6,663  cars 
more  than  in  the  preceding  week,  but 
181,529  cars  below  the  week  a  year  ago. 
Classification  of  loading,  week  ended 
June  20:  Miscellaneous,  293,624  cars,  995 
below  preceding  week  and  70,582  below 
the  week  in  1930;  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts, 32,763  cars,  increase  1,796  cars 
over  preceding  week,  but  6,934  cars  be- 
low the  week  in  1930;  in  western  district 
grain  and  grain  products  loading  was 
22,060  cars,  a  decrease  of  5,234  below 
the  week  in  1930.  Mdse.  l.c.l.  217.133 
cars,  1,577  cars  below  preceding  week 
and  23,623  below  the  week  in  1930.  Live 
stock  19,554  cars,  increase  of  1,482  cars 
over  preceding  week,  but  1,771  cars  be- 
low 1930.  Western  district  live  stock 
loading  for  week  ended  June  20  was  15,- 
172  cars,  decrease  of  1,344  under  the 
week  in  1930.  Since  January  1,  to  week 
ended  June  20,  revenue  loadings  were 
18,220.694  cars  against  22,263,886  in  1930 
and  24,520,384  in  1929. 


Truck  Competition  in  the  Arctic 

The  world  had  35,805,632  motor  ve- 
hicles registered  Jan.  1,  1931.  Of  these 
26,697,398  were  in  the  United  States, 
says  the  department  of  commerce.  This 
is  one  motor  vehicle  for  every  54  per- 
sons in  the  world;  one  for  every  4.59 
persons  in  the  U.  S.  Of  total  registra- 
tions everywhere  29,933,137  were  pas- 
senger cars,  341,027  buses,  and  5,531,468 
were  trucks.  Hawaii  has  one  motor 
vehicle  for  every  seven  residents.  Spitz- 
bergen,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  has  only  one  motor  vehicle.  And 
it  is  a  truck. 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

I  COLORADO.— The  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  will  shortly  file  appli- 
cation with  the  I.C.C.  for  permission  to 
construct  the  41-mile  link  connecting 
that  line  with  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake. 
Use  of  the  cut-off  and  the  Salt  Lake 
railroad  through  the  Moffat  tunnel  will 
afford  the  D.  &  R.  G.  W.  a  good  trad- 
ing position  for  transcontinental  business 
over  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 
Upon  approval  of  the  application  the 
road  will  acquire  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Line  the  franchises,  right  of  way,  etc., 
of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Western, 
which  was  incorporated  to  build  the  cut- 
aff.  Construction  of  the  line  should  bc- 
Uin  about  40  days  after  receipt  of  cer- 
tificate of  convenience  and  necessity.  It 
vas  originally  estimated  this  work  would 

||:ost  approximately  $3,500,000  but  due  to 


lower  material  prices  a  saving  from  that 
figure  is  anticipated. 

KENTUCKY.— The  Levisa  River  Rail- 
road, which  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
controls,  has  asked  the  I.C.C.  to  grant 
it  a  two-year  extension  to  December  31, 
1933,  within  which  to  complete  construc- 
tion of  28  miles  of  line  from  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  near 
Millard,  up  the  Levisa  Fork  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River  to  the  Kentucky-Virginia 
state  line  in  Pike  County,  Ky.  The  road 
already  has  expended  about  $365,204  for 
rights  of  way  and  toward  construction 
of  the  line. 

NEW  MEXICO.  —  The  I.C.C.  has 
authorized  the  Santa  Fe  to  construct  a 
branch  line  five  miles  long,  east  from 
Loving,  N.  M.,  to  serve  a  refinery  to  be 
built  by  the  United  States  Potash  Co., 
Inc.  It  is  estimated  the  line  will  cost 
$251,400. 


NORTH  CAROLINA.— The  Norfolk 
&  Western  is  strengthening  and  rebuild- 
ing 15  bridges  on  its  North  Carolina  ex- 
tension to  permit  handling  heavier 
equipment.  The  work  is  being  done  by 
the  company's  forces,  and  steel  is  being 
supplied  by  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron 
Works. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.— The  new  39-mile 
Buchanan  branch  line  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  which  runs  from  Devon,  W. 
Va.,  on  the  main  line,  to  Hurley  and 
Grundy,  Va.,  has  been  formally  opened 
to  traffic.  The  line,  built  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $9,000,000,  penetrates  a 
mountainous  country  rich  in  coal  and 
timber.  The  project  has  been  under  con- 
struction since  November,  1928. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  requested 
the  I.C.C.  to  extend  the  time  for  com- 
pleting its  Cabin  Creek  branch  from 
June  30,  1932,  to  December  31,  1933.  The 
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construction  involved  is  a  19-mile  line 
running  from  a  point  near  Edwight  to  a 
point  near  Surveyor  in  Raleigh  County. 
Va.  About  $500,000  has  already  been 
spent  on  this  project. 


port  News  to  A.  J.  Saville,  Inc.,  of  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$55,000. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

IOWA. — Oelwein. — The  Chicago  Great 
Western  is  building  a  six-stall  addition 
to  its  enginehouse  at  Oelwein. 
MISSOURI.— Kansas  City.— The  Mis- 
souri Pacific  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  2,250,000-bu.  addi- 
tion to  its  grain  elevator  in  the  North- 
east Industrial  district  of  Kansas  City, 
to  the  Edwin  Ahlskog  Co.,  Chicago. 
NEW  MEXICO.— Hurley.  The  Santa 
Fe  has  let  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  automatic  electric  skip  hoist 
type  of  coaling  station,  a  one-track  semi- 
automatic electric  cinder  conveyor  and 
storage  and  drying  facilities  at  Hurley. 
N.  M.,  to  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
NEW  YORK.— New  York  City.  The 
New  York  Central  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  cold  stor- 
age warehouse  at  450  West  Fourteenth 
street  to  the  Aronberg- Fried  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

OHIO.— Walbridge.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  has  let  a  contract  to  Fairbanks. 
Morse  &  Co.  for  the  construction  of  two 
semi-automatic  electrically  operated  two- 
track  cinder  conveyors  at  Walbridge, 
Ohio. 

VIRGINIA.  —  Newport    News.  The 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  an  office 
building,  scale  house  and  a  store  and 
shop  building  on  its  coal  pier  at  New- 


Locomotives 

The  only  locomotive  order  reported 
since  our  last  issue  was  the  placing  by 
the  Pennsylvania  of  contracts  totaling 
$4,700,000  for  the  material  and  mechani- 
cal parts  or  chassis  for  90  electric  lo- 
comotives. The  parts  included  in  the  or- 
der consist  of  driving  wheels,  axles, 
trucks,  frame  and  cab,  and  the  structural 
parts  in  which  the  electrical  apparatus 
will  be  installed.  Fifty-four  engines  will 
be  built  by  the  Westinghouse  Elec.  & 
Mfg.  Co.  at  Eddy  stone,  25  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  General  Electric  Co.  at 
Erie,  and  11  will  be  built  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania shops  at  Altoona. 

Locomotive  chassis  to  be  built  at  the 
Westinghouse  plant  will  use  electric 
equipment  made  by  that  company  and 
the  locomotives  to  be  built  by  General 
Electric,  and  at  the  Altoona  works  of 
the  Pennsylvania  will  carry  electrical 
equipment  built  by  General  Electric. 
Contracts  for  the  installation  of  this 
electrical  equipment,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
plication of  electric  cab  signal  equip- 
ment, will  be  awarded  later.  Deliveries 
are  scheduled  to  begin  not  later  than 
December,  this  year.  The  entire  consign- 
ment is  expected  to  be  ready  by  June, 
1932.  The  locomotives  will  have  a  one- 
piece  cast-steel  main  frame  or  bed.  The 
beds  for  these  and  the  remaining  loco- 
motives in  the  total  present  program  of 
230  units  will  be  made  by  the  General 
Steel  Castings  Corps. 


Passenger  Cars 

The  Ferrocarril  Terminal  Central  de 
Buenos  Aires,  the  construction  of  which 
was  described  in  the  March  issue  of 
Transportation,  has  placed  an  order  with 
the  Pullman  Standard  Car  Export 
Corpn.  for  20  all-steel  subway  cars.  The 
only  other  passenger  car  order  noted 
since  our  June  issue  is  that  of  the  Rig 
Four  for  two  Brill  75-foot  combination 
baggage  and  mail  gas  electrics. 


Freight  Cars 


Class  I  railroads  placed  6,448  new 
freight  cars  in  service  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1931,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association,  against  42,122 
in  the  same  period  of  1930. 

The  railroads  on  June  1  this  year  had 
7,617  new  freight  cars  on  order,  com- 
pared with  30,680  on  the  same  day  last 
year. 

Since  our  June  issue  the  following  or- 
ders have  been  placed:  General  Ameri- 
can Transportation  System.  240  refrig- 
erators from  General  American  Car  Co.; 
Northwestern  Refrigerator  Line,  220  re- 
frigerators from  American  Car  &  Fdry. 
Co.;  Chicago  Great  Western,  500  fifty- 
ton  steel  box  cars  for  early  delivery 
from  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.  The 
Fruit  Growers  Express  will  build  800 
refrigerators  at  its  Indiana  Harbor 
shops.  I'nderframes  have  been  ordered 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Corpn.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  will  rebuild  450  all- 
steel  hopper  cars  at  its  Roanoke  shops. 
The  Koppel  Industrial  Car  and  Equip- 
ment Co.  is  said  to  have  an  order  from 
China  for  250  gondola  cars. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Kxecutive  &  Operating 

D.  R.  MacBain  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  and  general  manager, 
New  York  Central,  in  charge  of  lines 
west  of  Buffalo. 

Frank  W.  Grace,  general  manager  of 
the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Lines,  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  in  charge  of  operations, 
with  headquarters  at  Dallas. 

J.  C.  Roth,  superintendent  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  Burlington,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation. 

R.  W.  Brown,  general  manager  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  elect- 
ed a  vice  president,  effective  July  1,  with 
the  title  of  vice  president  and  general 
manager. 

Henry  D.  Pollard  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the 
Wrightsville  &  Tenville,  the  Wadley 
Southern,  the  Louisville  &  Wadley,  the 
Svlvania  Central  and  the  Short  Lines 


Motor  Transport  Co.,  succeeding  A.  E. 
Clift,  deceased. 

Harold  E.  Calhoun  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  car  service  of 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  with  head- 
quarters at  Bangor. 

Edwin  D.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the 
Stevens  Point  division  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Duluth-Superior 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Superior, 
Wis.,  succeeding  Charles  L.  Simpson, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  Stevens 
Point. 

S.  V.  Rowland,  superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  division  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Illinois- 
Iowa  division,  which  includes  the  former 
Iowa  division.  E.  W.  Fowler,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Iowa  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Des  Moines,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Minnesota  division,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  succeeding  C. 


J.  Kavanagh,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

The  jurisdiction  of  L.  L.  Morton,  su- 
perintendent of  the  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile  division  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  with  headquarters  at  Mobile, 
has  been  extended  to  include  the  Mont- 
gomery division.  The  Owensboro  divi- 
sion has  been  discontinued  as  a  separate 
operating  unit  and  that  part  between 
Strawberry  and  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  be- 
tween Irvington  and  Atkinson,  Ky., 
have  been  added  to  the  Evansville  divi- 
sion. The  portion  between  Owensboro 
and  Adairvillc.  Ky.,  has  been  added  to 
the  Memphis  division. 

A.  H.  Cavanagh,  superintendent  of 
the  Canadian  National  at  Capreol.  Ont., 
has  been  transferred  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity to  Allandale,  Out.,  succeeding  W. 
B.  Way,  retired. 

The  Ottawa  and  Smiths  Falls  divisions 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  have  been  com- 
bined and  will  henceforth  be  known  as 
the  Smiths  Falls  divisio...  A.  Williams 
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has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  new  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Smiths  Falls. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph and  signals  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  has  been  abolished  and  G.  O. 
Perkins,  who  held  that  position,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines.  T.  H.  Kearton,  gen- 
eral signal  inspector  at  Chicago,  has 
been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  sig- 
nals. 

M.  J.  Flanigan,  manager  of  the  safety 
department  of  the  Milwaukee,  has  also 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  fuel  de- 
partment. 


Financial  &  Legal 

G.  N.  Reilly  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral claim  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
and  V.  E.  Vaughn  has  been  appointed 
examiner  of  joint  facilities. 

D.  H.  Crenshaw  has  been  appointed 
assistant  freight  claim  agent  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line,  with  headquarters  -at 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

George  Francis  Brownell,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  counsel  of  Erie  and 
its  affiliated  lines,  has  retired,  after  47 
years'  continuous  service  in  the  legal  de- 
partment, and  has  been  elected  vice 
president  and  advisory  counsel.  Mr. 
Brownell  is  a  native  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Erie 
in  188.3.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
board  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Brownell's  long  and 
faithful  service. 


Traffic 

Louis  W.  Landman,  general  passen- 
ger traffic  manager,  lines  west,  New 
York  Central,  has  had  his  jurisdiction 
extended,  following  the  death  of  Loren 
F.  Vosburgh,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
passenger  traffic,  to  cover  the  entire  sys- 
tem. Albert  E.  Brainard  has  been  ap- 
pointed traffic  manager,  lines  east,  James 
R.  Grant,  assistant  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  lines  east  of  Buffalo;  Ir- 
|ving  M.  Taylor,  assistant  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  James  W.  Switzer,  assistant 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  lines  west, 
including  the  Big  Four,  Michigan  Cen- 
tral and  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie. 

C.  F.  Keller  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Lehigh  &  New 
England  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  succeeding 
F.  W.  D.  Goddard,  resigned. 

George  F.  Weston,  special  representa- 
Itive  of  the  Erie  Railroad  with  head- 
quarters at  50  Church  street,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  industrial  commis- 
sioner, to  succeed  C.  E.  Ward,  deceased. 
Mr.  Weston  will  continue  to  act  as  spe- 
cial representative. 


E.  T.  Reynolds,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Pere  Marquette,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Detroit,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant freight  traffic  manager.  F.  W. 
Goldie,  assistant  general  freight  agent, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager,  with  headquarters  as  be- 
fore at  Chicago.  J.  C.  Harms,  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  freight  agent,  with  headquar- 
ters as  before  at  Detroit.  E.  M.  Potti- 
cary,  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent 
at  Detroit,  and  E.  L.  Thrall  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  tariff  bureau  to  suc- 
ceed him.  J.  A.  Hewitt  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  general  freight  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  C.  H.  Jens 
and  H.  F.  Walter  have  been  appointed 
general  agents,  with  headquarters  at 
Milwaukee,  and  Minneapolis,  respec- 
tively. 

F.  K.  Prosser  has  been  appointed 
manager,  coal  department,  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  and  J.  B.  Giltner  has 
been  appointed  assistant  manager,  coal 
department. 

Walter  S.  Jensen  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  perishable  traffic  for  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

M.  L.  Harris,  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Maine  Central  with  headquarters 
at  Portland,  has  been  granted  an  ex- 
tended leave  of  absence  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Joseph  J.  Doane,  assistant  to 
the  general  passenger  agent  at  the  same 
point,  has  been  appointed  acting  gen- 
eral passenger  agent.  William  E.  Lucey 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent. 

J.  V.  Laffan  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant general  freight  agent  of  the  New 
York  Central,  lines  Buffalo  and  east, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  jurisdiction  of  E.  J.  Leenhouts, 
agricultural  agent  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, lines  west  of  Buffalo,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  Buffalo  and  east,  with  head- 
quarters at  Rochester. 

R.  Reece,  agricultural  agent  of  the 
Texas  lines  of  the  Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas  at  Dallas,  has  been  given  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
system,  with  headquarters  as  before  at 
Dallas. 


Mechanical 

The  jurisdiction  of  W.  H.  Flynn,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
rolling  stock  on  the  New  York  Central, 
has  been  extended  to  include  the  Har- 
mon shop  and  forces  engaged  in  main- 
taining electric  and  Diesel  locomotives 
and  multiple  unit  cars. 

The  jurisdiction  of  C.  S.  Branch,  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  northern  and  south- 


ern divisions  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
with  headquarters  at  Bloomington,  lias 
been  extended  to  include  the  western 
division.  G.  W.  Ray,  master  mechanic  of 
the  western  division,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  same 
division,  with  headquarters  as  before  at 
Slater,  and  the  position  of  master  me- 
chanic of  that  division  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

R.  V.  Carleton,  division  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Ot- 
tawa, has  been  transferred  to  the  Lau- 
rentian  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Montreal,  succeeding  R.  Walton,  trans- 
ferred. 

C.  D.  Love,  assistant  master  mechanic 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  has  been  promoted  to  master 
mechanic  of  the  Nashville  terminals  of 
that  road  and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
&  St.  Louis,  succeeding  J.  L.  Enoch, 
retired. 

W.  H.  Sagstetter,  master  mechanic  of 
the  Decatur  division  of  the  Wabash,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  locomotive  department,  with 
headquarters  at  Decatur. 

Following  the  death  of  E.  V.  Williams, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  that 
position  has  been  abolished  and  H.  W. 
Brewer  has  been  made  general  master 
mechanic  in  charge  of  motive  power 
and  equipment  with  headquarters  at  Du 
Bois,  Pa. 

David  S.  Littlehales,  master  mechanic 
of  the  Seattle  division  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  has  retired  after  47  years'  serv- 
ice, and  John  A.  Marshall,  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division 
at  Missoula,  has  been  transferred  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Alexander  McPhee  has  been 
appointed-  master  mechanic  at  Missoula. 


Civil 

Clarence  E.  Weaver,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Central  of  Georgia,  has  been  ap 
pointed  assistant  general  manager  and 
chief  engineer,  a  newly  created  position. 

S.  R.  Young,  assistant  chief  engineer, 
has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  the  Western 
Railway  of  Alabama  and  the  Georgia 
Railroad  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta. 
Mr.  Young  succeeds  O.  T.  Nelson,  de- 
ceased. 

Warren  Y.  Scott,  signal  engineer  <>f 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  has  been  appointed 
consulting  signal  engineer  and  Joseph  P. 
Muller,  signal  construction  engineer,  has 
been  appointed  signal  engineer. 

J.  P.  Head,  assistant  district  engineer 
of  the  South  Texas  district  of  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Tcxas,  has  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  under  the  pension  rules. 

Heron  Cabrera  has  been  promoted  t<> 
succeed  Aurelio  Chavez,  deceased,  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  National  Railways 
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of  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Mexico 
City. 

J.  R.  Caswell,  division  engineer  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  Smiths  Falls,  Out., 
has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of 
the  Montreal  terminals,  succeeding  J.  A. 
MacKenzie,  transferred.  W.  W.  Benny, 
formerly  division  engineer  at  Ottawa, 
will  replace  Mr.  Caswell  as  division  en- 
gineer at  Smiths  halls. 


Obituary 

A.  N.  Dutton,  chief  of  demurrage  bu- 
reau, Chicago  Great  Western,  died  June 
29.  at  the  Oak  I'ark  Hospital,  Oak  Park, 
111.  Mr.  Dutton  has  had  charge  of  the 
demurrage  bureau  of  the  Great  Western 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

Ernest  V.  Williams,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
iK:  Pittsburgh,  died  on  June  14.  He  was 
born  at  Vincennes,  Ind..  in  September, 
1870. 

Arthur  Lathom  Church,  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotive Works,  died  of  heart  disease 
on  June  25. 

Walter  E.  Coffin,  mechanical  engineer, 
National  Malleable  &  Steel  Castings  Co., 
Cleveland,  died  on  June  25. 

Samuel  A.  Hering,  superintendent  of 
car  service  of  the  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  died  at  St. 
Vincent  Hospital,  Portland,  Ore.,  on 
June  30,  following  a  heart  attack. 

William  Lawrence  Saunders,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ingci- 
soll-Rand  Co.,  New  York,  died  on  June 
25,  at  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands. 

William  N.  Thornburgh,  president  of 
William  N.  Thornburgh  Co.,  Chicago, 
died  on  June  18  from  heart  disease. 

W.  M.  Weidenhamer,  former  general 
superintendent  on  the  eastern  lines  of 
the  Milwaukee  at  Chicago,  Savanna,  111., 
and  Minneapolis,  died  at  Los  Angeles  on 
May  6,  after  a  long  illness. 

Arthur  Vernon  Brown,  who  retired  as 
general  manager  of  the  lines  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  west  of  Paradise, 
Mont.,  on  July  15,  1929,  died  on  June 
13,  following  a  brain  operation  preceded 
by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

John  Livingston  Snow,  former  auditoi 
of  the  New  York  Central,  died  at  his 
home  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  June 
16  from  heart  disease. 

John  C.  V.  Christensen,  design  en- 
gineer for  the  Cincinnati  Union  Ter- 
minal Company,  died  at  Ocean  Grove. 
N.  J.,  on  June  16. 

George  Hoadley  Ingalls,  vice  presi- 
dent, traffic,  New  York  Central  Lines, 
died  in  New  York,  June  13,  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  60  years  old.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  and  two  sons, 
George  Howard,  and  Melville  Ezra;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  George  Sloane  of  War- 
rington, Va.;  a  sister,  Lady  Malcolm 


Robertson  of  London,  and  two  brothers. 
The  funeral,  June  15,  was  at  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Ingalls  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1872.  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1893,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  occupied  various  positions 
until  1896  when  he  was  made  assistant 
to  the  president  in  charge  of  coke  and 
coal  traffic. 

Four    years    later    he    went    to  the 
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Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  as  assistant  general  freight  agent, 
and  became  freight  agent  two  years 
later.  In  1906  he  joined  the  New  York 
Central  as  freight  traffic  manager  with 
offices  in  Chicago,  and  was  traffic  man- 
ager from  1917  to  1918. 

The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
resident  traffic  assistant  to  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  in  Chi- 
cago, and  in  the  same  year  was  made 
vice  president  of  traffic  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Ingalls  was  also  vice  president 
of  the  Virginia  Hot  Springs  Company 
and  a  director  of  many  corporations,  in- 
cluding the  Hudson  River  Bridge  Co., 
the  Kanawha  &  West  Virginia  Railway 
Securities  Corpn.  of  New  York,  Battle 
Creek  &  Sturgis  Railway  and  Cherry 
Tree  &  Dixonville  Railway.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Tennis  and  Racquet, 
University,  Harvard  and  Embassy  Clubs 
of  New  York,  the  Piping  Rock,  and  the 
Garden  City  Golf  Club  of  Long  Island. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
closed  its  plant  at  St.  Louis  July  1.  It 
was  formerly  known  as  the  American 


Car  Company.  In  closing  this  plant  the 
Brill  management  is  following  the  trend 
toward  the  elimination  of  uneconomical 
operation  by  concentrating  its  manufac- 
turing activities  for  electric  railways  in  j 
the  West  and  Middle  West  at  the  plant 
of  The  J.  G.  Brill  Co.  of  Ohio  in  Cleve- 
land. The  western  region  will  continue 
sales  representation  in  St.  Louis,  with 
R.  S.  Hood  at  1558  So.  Vandeventer 
avenue. 

Lester  A.  Blackford  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Co.  to  succeed  Stanley  Andrew  Mal- 
lette,  deceased.  Mr.  Blackford  was  edu- 
cated in  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  public 
schools  and  later  attended  New  York 
University.  He  entered  the  service  of 
A.C.F.  in  1903. 

E.  E.  Griest  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equip! 
ment  Co.  in  charge  of  manufacture.  In 
June  A.  C.  Moore,  vice  president  of  the 
company,  was  elected  executive  vice 
president. 

The  Wilson  Engineering  Corpn.  has 

been  organized,  with  headquarters  at  122 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  to 
manufacture,  engineer,  and  market  the 
mechanical  equipment  and  devices  here- 
tofore handled  by  the  Bird-Archer  Co. 
This  equipment  includes  the  locomotive 
water  conditioner,  the  centrifugal  blow- 
off  muffler,  several  types  of  blow-off 
cocks,  and  the  hand  and  air-operated 
sludge  removers.  L.  F.  Wilson,  until 
lately  president  of  the  Bird-Archer  Co., 
is  the  president  of  the  Wilson  Engineer- 
ing Corpn.  V.  E.  McCoy  is  treasurer 
and  mechanical  engineer.  Mr.  McCoy 
was  born  Dec.  17,  1900,  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Montana 
State  College  with  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
in  mechanical  engineering  in  1925.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Milwaukee  as 
special  apprentice,  later  becoming  com- 
bustion engineer  for  that  road. 

The  Duntley-Dickinson  Co.,  Fi>hcr 
building,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
railroad  sales  representative  of  the 
Burke  Electric  Co.  of  Erie,  Pa. 

Sterling  F.  Ashley,  formerly  assistant 
chief  draftsman  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, has  been  appointed  sales  engineer 
for  T.  H.  Symington  &  Son.,  Inc.,  of 
Baltimore. 

H.  A.  Paarman,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Scientific  Production  Co., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  eastern  dis- 
trict, of  the  Grip  Nut  Co.,  with  offices 
in  the  Graybar  building,  New  York. 

M.  H.  Hovey,  representative  of  the 
Railroad  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president. 

D.  A.  Lucas  has  been  elected  vice 
president  of  the  Prime  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Milwaukee. 
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Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Inc  2 

Western  Pacific  Railroad,  The   

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co... 
William  Penn  Hotel   


Seaboard  Air  Line 

Receivers  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  have  asked 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  aban- 
don the  road's  415^-mile  branch  between  Archer  and  Cedar 
Key,  Fla.,  because  reduced  receipts  from  operations  have 
failed  to  meet  operating  expenses. 


Completes  Purchase  of  Short  Line 

The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  has  completed  the  purchase 
of  the  Beaver  Meade  &  Englevvood  Railroad  extending  105 
miles  through  the  wheat  district  of  northwest  Oklahoma. 
The  price  was  $2,300,000.  Purchase  of  the  road  was  approved 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  several  months  ago. 


TUCO 
FLEXOLITH 

for 

FLOORS 

■  ■ 

TUCO  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

30  Church  St.  -  -  New  York 

122  South  Michigan  Ave.   -  Chicago,  Illinois 


PERFECT 
COMBUSTION 

in  the  firebox  is  your 

GREAT  PROBLEM 

Solving  it  explains  the  suc- 
cess of 

ECONOMY 
ARCHES  •/ 

But  it's  not  just  the  brick 
that  does  it  — it's  the 
" Economy"  method  of  ap- 
plication. 

OUR  STAFF  OF  SERVICE 
ENGINEERS  WILL  BE 
PLEASED  TO  GIVE  YOU 
ALL  THE  ECONOMY  FACTS 
AND  DATA  SUPPORTING 
THESE  ASSERTIONS. 

ALL  THAT  THE  NAME  IMPLIES 

I^«-oiioiiiv  ArHi  Company 

RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPT.  MOTIVE  POWER 


G.  M.  M. 

Let's  have  no  more  alibis  about  "wet 
days"  —  and  "bad  rails."  Equip  our 
power  with  Graham- White  Sanders  and 
insure  traction  with  capacity  load  under 
all  conditions  of  rail  or  weather. 

S.  M.  P. 


SHORT  AND  TO  THE  POINT— THE  POINT  BEING 
THAT  IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  ECONOMIC  RAIL- 
ROADING,  THERE  IS  NO  PLACE  ON  THE  LINE 
FOR  MEN  OR  LOCOMOTIVES  THAT  FAIL  TO 
CARRY  CAPACITY  LOADS  UNDER  ALL  CON- 
DITIONS. 

"S.  M.  P's."  ORDER  TO  "G.  M.  M."  IS  SOUND  AD- 
VICE TO  ANY  RAILROAD  MAN. 


Graham  -  White 
Sander  Corporation 


Roanoke,  Va. 


"PERFECTLY  SIMPLE.  SIMPLY  PERFECT" 


T-Z  Railway  Equipment  Co.  Charles  H.  Quinn 

14  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago        660  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Anthony  &  Himmelright 
2760  Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York 

Export  Representative 
International  Ry.  Supply  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 
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A  "Heavy  Duty"  Arch 
for  Modern  Power 


New  "Heavy  Duty"  Reversible 
Side  Brick 


New  "Heavy  Duly"  Middle  Brick 


QOWER  recently  built  has  been  over- 
I   working  the  locomotive  Arch. 

Greater  power  production,  bigger  fire- 
boxes, longer  runs  and  higher  speeds 
have  been  taxing  its  ability. 

American  Arch  Company  has  been 
studying  this  problem  and  developing 
a  means  of  meeting  the  changed 
conditions. 

The  new  "Heavy  Duty"  Arch — a  dis- 
tinct departure  in  Arch  brick  design 
—  is  the  result. 


Sudden  draft  changes  or  excessive 
vibrations  won't  tear  down  this  "Heavy 
Duty"  Arch. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  cut  down 
brick  losses  and  extend  Arch  life. 

You  can  now  carry  Arches  of  proper 
length  and  gain  the  resulting  fuel 
economies. 

Ask  American  Arch  Company  about 
this  latest  contribution  to  locomotive 
betterment. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES  CO. 

Refractory  Specialists 


AMERICAN  ARCH  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

60  East  42nd  Street  ....  New  York,  N.Y. 

Locomotive  Combustion  Specialists 
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Change  of  Publication  Date 

Transportation  has  been  reaching  sonic 
readers  so  late  in  the  month  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  change  the  date  of  publication. 
To  do  this  the  August  and  September  issues 
have  been  combined.  The  next  number 
will  be  the  October  issue.  Hereafter  the 
magazine  will  reach  readers  about  the  first 
of  the  month  appearing  on  the  cover.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  credited  one  month  in  ad- 
vance to  adjust  accounts. 


FEATURES  for  September,  1931 

On  the  Cover,  Courtesy  of  Rock  Island  Lines 

Not  far  from  San  Diego,  Carriso  Gorge,  on  the  San  Diego  &  Arizona 
Railway,  on  the  Sunset  and  Golden  State  Route  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  the  Southern  Pacific. 

America  s  Chances  in  China,  Bert  G.  Mitchell 

Railway  supply  manufacturers,  and  some  of  the  many  engineers 
now  facing  the  world,  should  find  great  opportunities  in  the 
building  of  10,000  miles  of  railroad  to  be 
finished  by  1934. 

Big  Increase  Predicted  in  Air  Line  Passengers,  W .  J.  Kennedy 

The  very  remarkable  development  of  aerial  transport  in  this  country 
is  described,  with  details  of  routes  now  served  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  A  new  40-passenger 
giant  is  shown. 

The  Locomotive  Tells  the  Story,  V .  Z.  Caracristi 

The  final  instalment  of  the  interesting  experiences  of  a  modern  power 
plant  on  wheels  is  provided,  and  with  the  story,  some  excep- 
tionally common-sense  advice  for  men  who  handle 
such  machinery. 

Little  Stories  About  Big  Men,  Department 
Kditorial  Comment,  Department 
News  of  the  Month 
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Forthcoming  Meetings 

While  the  present  wave  of 
economy  continues  —  and  no 
one  knows  when  it  will  be 
ended — if  ever — it  is  scarcely  safe 
to  announce  the  meetings  scheduled 
for  the  autumn.  Any  of  the  num- 
ber is  likely  to  reduce  its  activities 
to  a  business  session,  and  let  the 
members  hike  immediately  for 
home  and  duty.  However,  as  the 
schedule  is  at  this  writing  these 
meetings  are  to  be  held  late  in  Sep- 
tember and  on  several  dates  in 
October. 

The  International  Railway  Fuel 
Association,  at  the  Hotel  Sher- 
man, Chicago,  September  IS  and  16. 

Roadmasters'  &  Maintenance  of 
Way  Association,  at  the  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago,  September  22  to 
24.  There  is  to  be  an  exhibit  by 
the  Track  Supply  Association. 

American  Electric  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium,  Atlantic  City, 
September  26  to  October  2. 

National  Safety  Council,  steam 
railroad  section,  Hotel  Stevens, 
Chicago,  October  12  to  16. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion, at  Cleveland,  October  20  to  22. 

National  Association  of  Railroad 
&  Utilities  Commissioners,  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  October  20  to  23. 

American  Railway  Bridge  & 
Building  Association,  at  the  Royal 
York,  Toronto,  Ont.,  October  20  to 
22,  with  an  exhibit  by  the  Bridge  & 
Building  Supply  Men's  Association. 

American  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents of  Dining  Cars,  at  Balti- 
more, October  21  to  22. 
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1870 — It  is  claimed  that  this  car  was  first  to  transport  successfully  dressed  beef  and  pork,  without 
spoiling.  Patented  ventilators  attempted  to  provide  air  circulation  without  depositing  soot  on  the  food. 


Successful  refrigeration  was 

"NEWS"  in  1 870 


1931 — A  modern  refrigerator  car 
insulated  bv  Johns-Manville. 


Today,  millions  of  freight  miles  are  added 
to  railroad  revenue  through  the  use  of 
Johns-Manville  Refrigeration  Insulation. 

BACK  in  the  early  70's,  a  shipment  of  dressed  meat 
from  the  Middle  West  arrived  in  New  York  City 
unspoiled.  The  importance  of  this  event  was  recog- 
nized by  all  farsighted  railroad  executives  — it  opened 
the  way  to  additional  sources  of  revenue  to  all  railroads. 

Today,  refrigerator  cars,  efficiently  insulated,  make 
it  possible  to  transport  and  preserve  perishables  re- 
gardless of  time  and  distance.  Johns-Manville  has  par- 
ticipated in  this  accomplishment  to  the  extent  of  in- 
sulating more  than  90%  of  the  refrigerator  cars  now 
in  service  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Johns-Manville 

Service  to  Transportation 


Scrolls  of  Honor  Presented  by  the  Chinese  Railways  to  the  English  in   lttli."  at  I.omilon, 
Celebrating  the  Centenary  of  the  First  Itailroad.  the  Stockton  &  Darlington. 


America's  Chances  In  China 

Ten  Thousand  Miles  of  Railway 
Is  to  be  Finished  There  by  1934 

By 

Bert  G.  Mitchell 


More  than  fifty  years  ago  the 
Chinese  local  authorities  then 
and  there  in  power  dumped 
the  only  railway  they  had,  and  all  its 
equipment,  into  the  sea.  The  little 
line  running  from  Shanghai  to  Woo- 
sung,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse, 
had  everyone  sore,  especially  the 
aforementioned  mandarins,  or  what- 
ever they  were. 


It  was  owned  hy  the  Rritish,  this 
railway,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
had  something  to  do  with  its  lack  of 
popularity.  The  British,  and  for  that 
matter  all  the  foreigners,  always 
were  dragging  in  some  such  contrap- 
tion under  the  head  of  improvements. 
And  now,  in  this  specific  case,  the 
gods  were  sore  about  the  shrieking 
and  puffing,  the  pounding  and  smok- 


ing of  these  iron  monsters,  any  one 
of  which  could  ruin  the  best  dragon 
in   town  and  never  even  hesitate  a 

moment. 

Hut  that's  all  in  the  past.  The 
Chinese  have  a  college-trained  min- 
ister of  railways,  now,  representing 
the  Nationalist  government,  Dr.  Sun 
Fo,  the  son  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
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fornia  and  of  Columbia  University : 
and  a  completed  survey  for  10.000 
miles  of  railways  in  addition  to  those 
the  republic  already  has  in  operation 
—part  of  the  time.  When  this  10.000- 
mile  unit  is  completed  China  will  have 
railway  connection  between  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Manchuria  and  the  far 
south  of  China  with 
lateral  lines  tapping 
the  mineral  resources 
of  Shensi  province : 
others  opening  up 
the  g  ranary  of 
Szechwan,  and  some 
extending  to  t  h  e 
western  frontiers  of 
Turkestan  and  Mon- 
golia. 

All  of  which 
should  be  interesting 
and  important  infor- 
mation for  manufac- 
turers of  railway 
materials  and  sup- 
plies in  the  United 
States  if  they  are  on 
their  toes  for  new 
business  —  .and  who 
isn't  ? 

About  five  vears 
after  the  Chinese 
"Host on  tea  party," 
when  the  railway 
was  thrown  over- 
board, some  English 
engineers  near  Pe- 
king appealed  to  Li 
Hung  Chang  for 
permission  to  build 
a  railroad  fro  m 
I  ongshan  to  the  sea. 
Even  this  powerful 
statesman  could  get 
permission  to  build 
only  a  six  mile  road. 
On  June  9.  1881. 
the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of 
George  Stephenson,  this  railway  was 
opened  by  a  wierd  looking  engine 
rocking  awkwardly  down  the  tracks. 
This  engine  was  made  from  an  old 
stationary  boiler,  some  channel  iron, 
and  wheels  that  had  been  shipped  in 
as  junk.  It  bore  the  dashing  name  of 
"The  Rocket  of  China." 

It  took  a  disastrous  war  to  start 
serious  railway  building  in  China. 
Japan  took  up  arms  in  1894  against 
China  to  settle  attitudes  toward 
Korea.  The  defeat  of  China  was  a 
signal  for  the  great  powers  to  demand 
not  only  sections  of  the  country  to 
be  owned  outright  or  leased  in  per- 
petuity but  railway  concessions  also, 
and  large  spheres  of  influence. 

As  one  result  of  these  demands  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  the 
South    Manchurian    Railway  were 


In  Hons  Konu 
tatlon.    Here  \ 


built.  The  Germans  constructed  lines  on  the  transportation  program  of  the 
in  Shantung  province ;  the  British  se-  Nationalist  government  that  sprang 
cured  the  monopoly  for  building  rail-  out  of  the  revolution.  One  million 
ways  in  the  Yangtse  Valley:  the  miles  of  macadam  roads  is  the  second 
French  began  building  up  into  China  number  on  this  breath-taking  pro- 
from  French  Indo-China.  gram !  One  finds  the  reason  for  these 

The  Chinese  Government,  in  an  ef-  staggering  figures  in  the  fact  that 
fort  to  keep  all  its  economic  resources  millions  of  human  beings  were  starv- 
ing with  a  surplus  of 
grain  only  a  hundred 
miles  away.  This  was 
the  almost  unbeliev- 
able situation  in  a 
district  in  China  dur- 
ing a  recent  famine. 

R.J.  Cromie,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Van- 
couver Sun,  in  an 
address,  a  year  ago, 
before  the  foreign 
trade  convention  at 
Los  Angeles  said : 
"One  single  improve- 
ment in  China — rail- 
ways —  would  wipe 
out  famine." 

One-fifth  of  the 
300  million  bushels 
of  wheat  raised  in 
China  is  grown  in 
the  fertile  Shensi 
province.  The  near- 
est railway  is  500 
miles  away.  Conse- 
quently much  of  the 
wheat  from  the  flour 
mills  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  Peking-Han- 
kow Railway  comes 
f  r  o  m  the  United 
States.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  wheat 
in  Shensi  costs  one- 
third  of  what  it  costs 
in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Tran  sportin  g 
goods  by  carts  and 
pack  animals  costs 
16  cents  in  Chinese  silver  money  for 
a  ton-mile  in  the  Shansi  province 
(neighbor  to  Shensi),  says  a  United 
States  commercial  attache  in  China. 
He  adds,  too,  that  these  same  goods 
sent  by  train  would  cost  less  than 
three  cents  a  ton-mile. 

The  Chinese  of  the  new  govern- 
ment realize  these  conditions,  and 
therefore  have  placed  railway  build- 
ing at  the  head  of  their  new  develop- 
ment program.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  opposition  today  to 
railway  construction.  When  the  idea 
of  building  a  railroad  out  to  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  was  first 
proposed  there  was  great  opposition. 
Most  of  it  came  from  the  great  over- 
land stage  companies  and  packers. 
(  >ne  railway  train  in  China  puts  a 
thousand  coolies  out  of  work.    In  a 


-  Courtesy.  Dollar  Steamship  Lilies 
One  Sees  the   Ancient  mill   the   Modern  Form*  of  Trnii.spor- 
re  Shown  An  BSlectrlc  Street  <*:ir.  the  Honorable  'It  ickishiMV. 
.-iiiiI   of  Course,  A  Ford. 

from  being  locked  up.  began  to  build 
railways  for  itself.  Either  through  the 
inefficiency  or  dishonesty  of  the  Chin- 
ese ruling  class  at  that  time  or  through 
the  aggressive  intrigues  of  foreign- 
ers, most  of  these  roads,  one  by  one, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  outsiders. 

The  revolution  enabled  the  Chinese 
once  more  to  begin  building  their  own 
railways.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  long  be- 
fore the  revolution,  worked  out  a  very 
comprehensive  and  detailed  plan  for 
the  "International  Development  of 
China."  Ten  major  lines  of  devel- 
opment are  provided  for  in  that  plan. 
The  first  of  these  is  transportation. 

One  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
new  railways  is  a  big  construction 
program  for  a  country  that,  up  to  the 
present,  has  been  able  to  build  only 
7.000  miles.    This  is  the  first  item 
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country  where  masses  of  people  flut- 
ter about  the  starvation  line,  it  is  ex- 
pected there  will  be  opposition  to  a 
project  that  will  deprive  many  thou- 
sands of  people  of  a  chance  to  earn 
their  daily  pittance  of  rice. 

Railways  have  been  the  favorite 
tool  of  the  foreigner  in  forging  the 
economic  chains 
that  have  b  o  u  n  d 
China  for  many 
years.  Now  China  is 
using  railways  as  a 
sledge  to  beat  off 
those  chains. 

Silk  is  the  most 
important  industry 
in  China.  The  sec- 
ond is  soy  beans. 
Seventy  per  cent  of 
the  soy  bean  crop  is 
raised  in  Manchuria. 
In  the  list  of  manu- 
factures flour  milling 
is  second  in  magni- 
tude to  the  textile 
industry.  There  are 
two  great  milling 
centers,  Shanghai, 
and  Harbin,  Man- 
churia. 

All  the  immense 
wealth  of  Manchuria 
flows  to  markets 
through  Chinese  ter- 
ritory over  foreign 
railways,  the  Chin- 
ese Eastern  and  the 
South  Manchurian. 
The  advantages  to 
the  foreigner  are  ap- 
parent to  any  rail- 
road executive. 

It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there- 
fore,  to  note  that  Dr.  Sun  Fo  is 
planning  to  complete,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  Chinese-owned  Manchurian 
railways  his  father  proposed  in  his 
one-hundred-thousand-mile  plan. 

The  trunk  line  of  the  new  Man- 
churian railways  begins  at  Hulutao, 
a  railway  station  on  the  Peking- 
Mukden  line  near  the  head  of  Liao- 
tung  Gulf.  This  new  line,  after 
traveling  north  for  some  miles,  breaks 
off  into  three  sections.  The  branch 
to  the  East  goes  through  ECirin  and 
off  to  the  eastern  part  of  Manchuria ; 
the  western  branch  zigzags  northward 
and  crosses  the  Chinese  Eastern  at  the 
old  Tartar  city  of  Tsitsihar,  and  con- 
tinues through  the  fertile  fields  of 
north  Manchuria  to  Taheiho  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amur  opposite  the  Si- 
berian town  Blagovezhinsk ;  the  cen- 
ter line  goes  through  the  city  of  Har- 
bin,   headquarters    of    the  Chinese 


Eastern,  on  to  the  center  of  northern 
Manchuria. 

This  Chinese-owned  system  of 
Manchurian  railways  covers  com- 
pletely the  territory  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  and  South  Manchurian  rail- 
ways. Part  of  this  system  already  is 
built,  indicating  the  determination  of 


— Courtesy.  Dollar  Steamship  Lilies 
Chinese  Coolies  Work  Harder  for  L,ess  Money  Tlinn  Any  Human  Beings 
We  Have  Ever  Seen.    Modern  Transportation  Will  Change  This  Eventually. 


the  Chinese  to  solve  their  problem. 

The  joker  in  this  scheme  is  the 
fact  that  Darien,  which  the  Japanese 
took  from  the  Russians,  is  the  only 
seaport  outlet  for  Manchuria.  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen's  plan,  which  apparently 
overlooked  nothing,  recognized  ibis 
fact.  Because  of  this,  Hulutao  is  des- 
tined to  lose  its  insignificance  as  a 
mere  station  on  the  Peking-Mukden 
railway,  and  will  be  one  of  four  great 
shipping  points  of  China. 

The  Netherlands  Harbor  Co.  of 
Amsterdam  had  a  $6,000,000  contract 
for  improving  the  harbor  and  port  <>l 
Hulutao.  A  big  pail  of  the  money 
for  this  contract  is  to  come  from  a 
large  monthly  appropriation  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Peking-Mukden 
railway.  The  riches  of  Manchuria 
will  then  come  down  over  Chinese- 
owned  railways  to  a  Chinese  port. 
The  monopoly  of    foreign  railways 


and  of  Darien  thereby  will  be  broken. 

Hut  on  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen's  program 
Hulutao  is  rated  as  only  a  second 
class  port.  The  major  ocean  termin- 
als will  be  three  in  number,  the  north- 
ern port  on  the  Liaotung  Gulf  near 
Tientsin,  the  eastern  port  on  Hang- 
chow  Bay  east  of  Shanghai,  and  the 
southern  p  o  r  t  of 
Canton.  The  build- 
ing of  these  ports  is 
for  the  future.  In 
the  meantime  the 
Netherlands  Harbor 
Co.  contract  calls  for 
completion  of  the 
work  at  Hulutao  by 
1934. 

Other  units  of  the 
10,000-mile  construc- 
tion project  include 
many  little  feeders 
to  existing  lines, 
short  roads  connect- 
ing important  points, 
and  completion  links 
in  roads  already  be- 
gun at  two  ends.  In 
addition  to  these 
small  units  there  is 
the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  Peking- 
Kalgan  line  out 
through  Mongolia  to 
East  Turkestan  or 
Sinkiang. 

Interesting  reasons 
have  prompted  the 
ministry  of  railways 
to  urge  the  finishing 
of  the  Sin  Ling  Sui 
Line,  as  the  new  ex- 
tension is  called,  out 
to  the  western  bor- 
ders of  China.  For 
years  this  part  of 
China  has  been  very  much  out  of 
touch  with  the  Chinese  capital. 
Chinese  rulers  have  long  feared 
that  Sinkiang  and  Mongolia  might 
set  up  independent  governments  be- 
cause of  their  isolation. 

<  )n  the  other  hand,  the  autocratic 
imperialistic  Romanoffs  looked  long- 
ingly for  years  over  the  borders  into 
this  great  storehouse  of  wealth.  The 
Czarist  engineers  surveyed  and  partly 
built  a  railway  along  the  western  bor- 
der of  China,  connecting  it  with  Mos- 
cow. The  proletarian  imperialism  of 
the  Soviet  Russians  led  to  the  adding 
of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  this  rail- 
way. They  connected  the  outer  end 
with  a  branch  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
at  Semipalatinsk.  The  Soviet  leaders 
completed  thi^  Turkish  Railway  to 
open  up  Kazakstan,  their  own  Central 
Asia  republic.  In  addition,  they  ex- 
pected it  would  be  a  magnet  to  draw 
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the  wealth  of  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang 
into  Soviet  Russia.  It  would  also 
open  a  possible  field  for  the  SQwing 
of  proletarian  ideas.  The  proposed 
Sin  Liny  Sui  is  the  Chinese  answer 
to  the  Turkish  Railway,  and  to  their 
own  fears  about  the  independence 
movements  in  western  China. 

Boxer  indemnity  money  finances 
the  education  of  young  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  America.  It  is  now  helping 
also  to  build  railways  in  China.  When 
Great  Britain  first  considered  a  use 
for  its  remitted  share  of  that  indem- 
nity, it  suggested  a  national  health 
program.  The  Canton-Hankow  line 
is  to  he  completed  as  a  part  of  Dr. 
Sun  Fo's  immediate  program,  and 
the  cost  is  now  to  be  covered  by  a 
part  of  Great  Britain's  interest  in  the 
indemnity  fund. 

Belgium's  part  in  the  indemnity 
fund  paid  for  300  railway  cars  last 
year  to  be  distributed  where  most 
needed  on  the  government  lines  in 
China. 

The  construction  called  for  in  Dr. 
Sun  Fo's  program  will  demand  much 
machinery,  construction  materials, 
and  rolling  stock  that  must  be  bought 
outside  China.  Japan,  because  of 
proximity,  will  supply  some  of  this, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  will  come  from 
the  United  States. 

At  present  China  has  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Chinese  engineers  to 
build  the  proposed  10,000  miles  of 
railways.  There  will  be  opportunities 
for  foreign  engineers. 

The  Chinese  government  has  the 
services  of  an  American  railwav  ad- 


viser, John  J.  Mantell,  a  former  offi- 
cial of  the  Erie  Railroad.  In  addi- 
tion to  assisting  in  preparations  for 
the  great  construction  program  be 
made  a  survey  of  a  great  part  of  the 
government  railways  of  China,  and  in 
his  report  recommended  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  railways  to  make  them 
conform  more  nearly  to  the  American 
practice. 

Worship  of  family  and  responsi- 
bility for  caring  for  its  members  are 
just  two  of  the  factors  that  compli- 
cate Chinese  railway  problems.  Mr. 
Mantell  has  recommended  a  30  per 
cent  decrease  of  personnel  to  be  ac- 
complished by  easy,  gradual  stages. 

Tt  will  take  millions  of  dollars  to 
build  the  railways  for  new  China.  In 
addition  to  help  from  the  Boxer  in- 
demnity fund  the  money  will  come 
from  three  main  sources.  Dr.  Sun 
Fo  plans  to  get  part  of  it  out  of 
revenues  from  existing  government 
railways.  Government  reports  show 
that,  under  normal  conditions,  the  net 
profit  from  the  operations  of  Chin- 
ese railways  is  very  large.  The  pres- 
ent extensions  on  the  Peking- Kalgan- 
Suiyan  railway  have  been  paid  for 
from  the  revenue  of  the  Peking- 
Mnkden  line. 

China  has  immense  amounts  of 
idle,  immobilized  capital.  At  present 
it  is  buried  or  hidden  in  various  other 
ways  awaiting  the  coming  of  peace. 
Tt  will  be  available  for  the  new  con- 
struction. The  third  source  of  cap- 
ital will  be  foreign  loans.  The  returns 
on  such  investments  will  be  sufficient- 
Iv  attractive  for  foreign  investors. 


The  immense  railway  construction 
program  will  be  spread  over  a  period 
of  years.  Several  units  already  have 
been  started. 

A  prominent  .American,  who  has 
lived  in  Canton  for  more  than  25 
years,  passed  through  Seattle  re- 
cently on  his  way  back  to  the  Orient. 
In  answer  to  my  query  he  said : 
"Peace  is  coming  soon  to  China,  and 
when  it  comes  she  will  begin  her  re- 
construction immediately.  In  two 
years  of  peace  she  will  completely  re- 
cover financially  from  the  evil  effects 
of  these  civil  wars.  China  is  im- 
mensely wealthy." 

Thus  the  big  railway  construction 
program  eventually  is  assured.  Amer- 
ica may,  and  doubtless  will,  have  an 
important  part  in  the  great  develop- 
ment. Chinese  railway  managers, 
many  of  them  educated  in  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  speaking  and 
reading  English,  are  influenced  in 
their  purchasing  by  their  reading  of 
American  railway  magazines.  Pre- 
cisely as  in  this  country,  the  buyers 
know  only  the  names  of  manufactur- 
ers whose  products  are  mentioned 
therein.    What  more  need  be  said? 


S.  P.  Man  Heads  Railway 
Club 

Frank  E.  Russell,  mechanical  engi- 
neer of  Southern  Pacific,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way Club.  W.  R.  Parker,  road  fore- 
man of  engines,  western  division,  is 
treasurer  of  the  organization,  and  W. 
S.  Wollner.  director  of  public  rela- 
tions. Northwestern  Pacific,  is  execu- 
tive secretary.  The  club  has  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  1000,  including  of- 
ficers and  employes  from  all  branches 
of  service  of  the  Pacific  Coast  rail- 
roads. 


Where  Was  It  Run? 

For  the  second  year  in  succession 
the  Southern  Pacific's  advertising  has 
won  first  place  in  the  advertising  ex- 
hibit competition  held  yearly  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs  As- 
sociation at  its  conventions.  The  con- 
vention was  held  at  Long  Beach  this 
year,  and  again  the  Southern  Pacific's 
display  took  first  prize  in  the  trans- 
portation advertising  section.  An 
electric  clock  was  given  to  F.  Q. 
Tredway,  general  advertising  man- 
ager, as  a  trophy,  in  a  meeting  held 
later  in  San  Francisco. 


From  January  1  to  June  30,  this 
year,  1230  persons  were  killed  in 
California  in  automobile  accidents. 


Big- 

Increase 
Predicted 


in 


Air  Line 

Passengers 

By 

IV.  J.  Kennedy 


When  he  predicted,  recently, 
that  more  than  a  million  pas- 
sengers would  be  carried  over 
air  lines  in  the  United  States  next 
year,  Postmaster  General  Brown 
was  "very  conservative,"  W.  Irving 
Glover,  assistant  postmaster  general, 
said  in  a  statement  issued  by  the 
postoffice  department.  Mr.  Glover  is 
in  charge  of  air  mail  service.  Said  he  : 
"The  postmaster  general,  in  my 
opinion,  was  very  conservative  in  his 
statement  about  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers to  be  carried  in  the  air  for 
the  next  year.  I  have  just  received  a 
report  showing  that  at  Lambert  Field, 
St.  Louis,  last  year  45  per  cent  more 
pay  passengers  were  carried  in  and 
out  than  for  the  year  previous.  They 
numbered  22,000  for  this  field  alone. 
Incidentally,  the  flying  schedule  was 
maintained  during  this  period  nearly 
100  per  cent,  despite  adverse  weather 
conditions  encountered  during  certain 
periods  of  the  year." 

Every  important  country  in  North 
and  South  America,  as  well  as  all 
commercially  developed  islands  with- 
in reasonable  flying  distance  of  cither 
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of  the  continents,  now  are  served  by 
airlines  which  carry  the  mails  of  this 
nation. 

This  vast  network  of  aerial  routes 
connecting  the  important  population 
of  two  continents  and  having  rami- 
fications to  the  larger  islands  lying 
off  the  coasts  is  the  result  of  one  of 
the  greatest  movements  in  history  for 
the  expansion  of  any  single  indus- 
try," it  was  said  at  the  postoffice  de- 
partment in  Washington. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  postal 
service,  moreover,  the  mere  fact  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  which 
place  practically  this  entire  system  at 
the  service  of  every  mailer  in  the 
United  States  is  sufficient  proof  of 
the  international  significance  of  aerial 
development,  from  the  standpoint  of 
cooperation  and  good  will. 

The  following  countries  or  islands 
are  included  in  the  list  of  places  now 
served  by  air  mail  routes:  Cuba, 
Haiti.    Dominican    Republic.  Porto 


Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Leeward  Is- 
lands, Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Windward  Islands,  Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, British  Guiana,  Dutch  Guiana, 
French  Guiana  (northern),  Dutch 
West  Indies,  Canada,  Mexico,  Ba- 
hamas, British  Honduras,  Republic 
of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Panama, 
(anal  Zone,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  Bra- 
zil and  Mexico. 


30  Million  Miles  in 
the  Air 

United  Air  Lines  have  been  con- 
gratulated recently  over  the  record 
showing  the  company's  planes  have 
completed  the  30  millionth  mile  of 
living.  This  mileage  was  flown  on 
United  Air  Lines  transcontinental 
route,    which    serves    Los  Angeles 


through  the  Salt  Lake  gateway  con- 
nection with  Western  Air  Express 
and  on  three  other  divisions.  This 
company  is  affiliated  with  United 
Airport,  which  has  invested  more 
than  $1,500,000  at  Burbank.  United 
Air  Lines  is  now  flying  12,000,000 
miles  a  year,  of  which  approximately 
5,000,000  is  at  night.  The  company 
recently  expanded  its  activities  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  by  starting  daylight 
tri-motored  passenger  plane  service 
between  Southern  California  and  Se- 
attle, supplementing  the  overnight 
service. 


Air  Freight  Begins 
Service 

America's  first  over-night  air 
freight  service  began  operations  Wed- 
nesday night,  August  5,  when  two 
specially  constructed  planes  owned  by 
the  Transcontinental-Western  Air 
Inc.,  left  New  York  and  Kansas  City 
simultaneously.  These  pioneers  on 
regular  schedules,  with  good  cargoes 
aboard,  flew  by  way  of  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh.  Columbus. 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  to  their 
destinations.  No  passengers  were 
carried.  As  at  present,  passengers, 
mail  and  express  will  be  carried  in 
other  planes.  The  freight  service  is 
to  be  extended  soon  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  formal  notice  of  the  new  serv- 
ice came  from  New  York,  but  H.  W. 
Beck,    traffic    manager    for    T.  &. 


W.  A.,  in  Los  .Angeles,  said  the  con- 
verted planes,  living  100  miles  an 
hour,  will  can"}-  about  1,000  pounds 
to  the  plane.  A  shipment  leaving 
New  York  in  the  evening  will  be  in 
Kansas  City  the  next  morning. 

The  rates  announced  for  this  new 
service  are  the  lowest  in  air  trans- 
port history,  varying  according  to  the 
size  of  the  shipment  from  50  cents, 
the  minimum  charge  on  any  one  pack- 
age, to  as  low  as  11  cents  a  pound 
for  the  1.1 44-mile  air  line  between 


the  two  terminals.  For  example,  a 
25-pound  package  would  cost  $2.90 
while  the  charge  is  only  $11  for  a 
100-pound  shipment.  Shipments  are 
limited  to  200-pounds.  The  rates 
quoted  in  the  circular  just  issued  by 
T&WA  are  from  airport  to  airport, 
and  do  not  include  pick-up  and  deliv- 
ery. The  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  has 
been  supplying  an  efficient  messenger 
pick-up  and  delivery  service  in  con- 
nection with  air  express  over  the  en- 
tire T.  §  W.  A.  system,  and  it  will 
now  extend  this  service  to  air  freight 
when  shippers  desire. 


P.  R.  R.  Containers  In 
Service 

With  the  establishing  of  new 
freight  rates  for  container  car  ser- 
vice, the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  an- 
nounced July  IS  that  the  number  of 
points  on  its  lines  where  such  service 
is  available  would  be  doubled  and  that 
more  than  3,000  new  steel  containers 
would  be  placed  in  service  to  take 
care  of  shipments  under  the  new 
tariff.  Shipments  by  container  are 
hastened  through  elimination  of  sort- 
ing packages  at  freight  transfer  sta- 
tions. These  containers  can  be  load- 
ed at  the  shipper's  warehouse,  trucked 
to  the  station,  transferred  to  the  rail- 
road car  by  crane,  unloaded  at  desti- 
nation and  trucked  bodily  to  the  door 
of  the  receiver. 


It  is  always  harder  to  do  work  that 
has  been  unduly  postponed,  and  the 
results  of  your  labor  will  probably  be 
below  par,  whatever  your  par  may  be. 


The 

Locomotive 
Tells  the 
Story 

The  Conclusion 
By 

V .  Z.  Caracristi 


"A  Few  Extra  Scoops  of  Coal  Were  Thrown  on  My  Fire,  anil  I  was  Left 
There,  Waiting;  for  the  Crew." 


I was  several  months  old  when  the 
test  rigging  was  removed  and  I 
was  headed  into  a  stall  to  wait  my 
turn  on  duty.  My  fire  was  dumped 
and  my  ashpan  freed  of  its  accumu- 
lation of  ash  and  clinker.  To  make  a 
first-class  job  of  it,  they  washed  me 
down  with  a  hose.  I  had  a  short 
ride  on  the  turntable  and  then  moved 
through  the  doors  with  my  own 
rapidly-decreasing  steam  into  the 
enginehouse  and  over  the  pit,  with 
my  stack  not  too  far  out  of  line  with 
a  smoke-jack.  After  a  casual  sort  of 
examination  and  a  few  dabs  with 
some  oily  waste  my  trial  days  were 
over.  About  the  last  thing  I  remem- 
ber before  I  settled  down  to  a  nice, 
long  nap,  and  my  pressure  got  clown 
to  zero,  was  seeing  them  put  O.K. 
on  my  board,  and  that  was  a  pretty 
fine  feeling,  I  can  tell  you. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  slum- 
bered, but  my  awakening  was  none 
too  gentle.  I  felt  a  great  glob  of 
steam  rise  off  my  crown  sheet,  and 
heard  a  groaning  and  moaning  from 
my  expanding  joints.  The  fire  felt 
good,  although  it  wasn't  going  strong 
yet,  and  my  blower  was  working 
nicely  from  the  breath  of  a  pulmoter 
attached  to  an  arrangement  on  my 
front  end  to  which  I  hadn't  yet  paid 
any  particular  attention.  An  old  tank 


of  a  boiler  that  should  have  been 
pensioned  off  long  ago,  but  which 
was  spending  its  declining  years  all 
dressed  up  in  a  tall  hat  from  which 
it  belched  smoke  to  the  skies,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  steam  which  was 
waking  me  from  my  nap. 

My  pressure  began  to  build  up. 
Why,  even  a  little  water  that  had 
condensed  in  my  units  became  steam 
and  marie  a  great  show  escaping  from 
my  cylinder  cocks.  I  was  only  half 
awake.  They  might  have  been  a  little 
easier  on  me,  considering  my  youth 
and  inexperience.  A  hostler  climbed 
aboard,  tested  my  try-cocks  to  be  sure 
my  crown  was  snugly  covered  with 
its  five  and  a  half-inch  blanket  of 
water,  and  that  the  enginehouse  crew 
had  filled  my  air  tanks.  Then  I  was 
backed  on  the  table  and  run  down  to 
the  dock  for  coal,  water,  and  sand. 
A  few  extra  scoops  of  coal  were 
thrown  on  my  fire,  I  was  run  on  the 
waiting  track,  and  at  last  left  there 
alone  to  wait  for  my  crew. 

Judging  from  the  time  it  took  them 
to  show  up  and  look  me  over,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  took  for  the  train 
to  be  made  up,  I  don't  think  I  was 
the  only  Sleeping  Beauty  around  that 
terminal.  Of  course  the  crew  was 
getting  in  part  of  its  eight  hours,  or 
hundred  miles,  but  I  was  keen  to  go, 


and  was  glad  to  back  down  the  yard 
and  couple  on  to  my  train.  My  angle 
cock  had  hardly  been  opened  when 
my  train  line  was  right  up  to  pres- 
sure, and  an  application  and  release 
quickly  showed  me  up  as  all  set.  The 
switch  engine  had  already  hooked  on 
my  caboose  and  the  switches  were  all 
set,  even  to  the  cross-over,  so  I  was 
off  on  what  was  my  first  trip  in 
scheduled  revenue  service. 

The  crew  were  good  men,  both. 
The  engineman  sensed  what  I  needed 
and  tried  hard  to  ease  the  drain  on 
my  boiler.  He  opened  the  throttle 
wide  and,  as  he  should  do,  forgot  it 
while  1  was  running,  and  eased  it 
only  once  when  I  was  in  short  gear 
and  approaching  a  curve  a  bit  too 
anxiously.  Yes,  his  intentions  were 
good,  hut  he  was  badly  handicapped 
because  he  had  to  feel  his  way,  blind- 
ly. He  didn't  know  my  piston  speed, 
nor  where  the  valves  were  actually 
set.  He  had  a  sensitive  hand,  though, 
and  when  I  shuddered  with  the  pain 
as  he  accidentally  gave  my  cylinders 
too  much  steam,  he  moderated  the 
dose.  I  am  pretty  heavy,  as  you 
know.  It  takes  a  lot  to  make  me 
suffer  so  that  I  show  it,  so  you  can 
see  it  must  have  been  pretty  bad,  for 
him  to  notice  it,  although  he  was 
really  almost  holding  his  breath,  try- 
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ing  to  sense  my  least  quiver.  Every- 
thing went  along  great,  and  we  got 
in  ahead  of  our  regular  running  al- 
lowance. My  engineman's  report  was 
short  and  snappy,  and  it  didn't  take 
that  enginehouse  bunch  long  to  tinker 
me  up  and  chalk  up  another  O.K.  on 
the  board,  for  me. 

After  this  trip  they  kept  me  awake 
with  a  little  steam,  and  I  soon  had 
my  nose  in  the  general  direction  of 
my  home  terminal.  The  thought  of 
that  run  home  is  no  happy  memory 
for  me.  In  fact,  it  was  a  nightmare. 
Everything  went  wrong  that  could 
go  wrong,  almost.  A  hot  left  main 
box  started  a  little  exterior  trouble. 
I  was  glad  when  it  smoked  enough 
to  catch  the  fireman's  attention.  Then 
enough  other  troubles  developed  to 
send  me  to  the  repair  pit  hospital, 
when  I  finally  limped  home.  I  won't 
try  to  tell  what  the  inspector's  report 
showed,  or  this  will  be  a  volume,  and 
anyway,  these  things  are  all  in  the 
day's  work  for  "hogs"  like  us.  I 
suppose  when  I  am  a  few  years  older 
I  won't  mind  it  at  all. 

I've  said  before  that  I  have  a  good 
disposition  most  of  the  time,  but  that 
trip  home  sure  got  my  goat.  The 
crippled  and  bone-dry  joints  were 
bad  enough,  but  the  cussed  meanness 
of  that  enginenian  was  the  limit.  I 
wonder  how  he  ever  got  promoted 
from  the  ashpit.  He  had  brawn  but 
not  much  of  anything  else.  T  know 
he  was  responsible  for  shovelling 
enough  extra  coal  into  the  firebox  to 
pay  a  stock  dividend,  and  he  prob- 
ably was  doing  that  for  a  long  time 
before  he  got  his  first  job  on  the 
right  side  of  a  switcher.  Age  hadn't 
improved  his  ability,  nor  custom  his 
technique.  He  even  tried  to  bust 
up  the  fireman's  morale  by  bawling 
him  out  because  he  didn't  keep 
enough  steam  when  he  was  blowing 
it  out  of  the  stack  faster  than  any 
boiler  in  the  world  could  make  it. 
He  wanted  to  choke  my  fire  bed  with 
green  coal,  and  fill  my  boiler  with 
cold  water,  and  he  wanted  to  do  both 
at  the  same  time.  I  leave  it  to  your 
imagination ! 

Thank  Heaven  the  fireman  knew 
his  business,  and  told  the  enginenian 
that  if  he'd  keep  his  hand  off  my 
throttle,  and  be  a  little  more  consid- 
erate of  my  reverse  lever,  .he'd  see 
that  the  fuel  men  would  have  a  white 
flag  from  my  pops  to  worry  about, 
and  save  coal  at  that. 

No  man  yet  has  got  out  of  the 
dunce  cap  place  on  the  fuel  perform- 
ance record  by  selecting  a  favorite 
notch — usually  well  forward  to  save 
the  energy  necessary  to  change  a  long 
stroke   on    hills,   and   juggling  and 


jigK'hig  the  throttle  valve  positions. 
The  only  thing  that  kept  this  bird  of 
an  enginenian  from  going  lower  was 
that  there  weren't  any  more  names 
they  could  put  up  ahead  of  his.  It 
might  have  been  better  if  they  had 
just  left  a  couple  of  blank  spaces  to 
classify  him,  because  his  name  was 
an  insult  to  the  first  ten  above  him. 

Now.  when  I  was  ahead  of  the 
dynamometer  car  I  was  put  through 
my  paces  to  see  just  how  much  I 
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could  pull  at  every  speed,  and  still 
not  die  for  want  of  breath.  This 
was  done  after  a  lot  of  dope  had 
been  written  down,  and  "hashed" 
over,  but  at  that,  it  was  still  a  "cut 
and  try"  business,  and  the  'phone 
from  the  car  to  the  enginenian 
worked  overtime.  When  this  per- 
formance was  over  everybody,  in- 
cluding myself  and  the  officials, 
knew  what  I  could  do,  and  how  many 
cars  I  could  handle  over  the  divi- 
sion. Business  was  good,  and  they 
kept  me  humping.  I  always  felt 
good  when  I  could  look  back  and  see 
the  hole  I  made  in  the  yard  when  I 
had  cleared  the  switches.  I  knew  tin- 
conditions  pretty  well,  so  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  blow  to  my  pride  when  I 
got  a  mere  500  tons — less  than  a  full 
load — and  the  enginenian  had  to  dou- 
ble that  over  what  wasn't  much  more 
than  an  ant-hill.  I  knew  the  reason, 
but  the  engineman  blamed  it  on  the 
size  of  my  exhaust  nozzle,  when  he 
wrote  up  his  report,  but  that  end  of 
the  road  had  a  mighty  good  road  fore- 
man of  engines,  and  he  took  me  over 
with  plenty  to  spare,  so  my  self-re- 
spect was  restored. 

My    experience    with    the    light  - 


throttle,  full-stroke  men  was  just 
■about  the  same  as  everybody  else's 
experience  with  them,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn  from  other  locomotives 
of  my  class.  Finally  the  assistant 
superintendent  cut  us  all  a  hundred 
tons  extra,  to  accommodate  the  ability 
of  even  the  poorest  crew,  and  as  no 
one  knew  how  the  "first  in"  would 
show  up  on  the  board,  this  rule  went 
for  all  of  us.  Of  course,  I  lost  pres- 
tige, and  got  the  laugh  from  the  rest 
of  the  fellows  in  the  enginehouse. 
They  told  me  I  would  learn  that  it 
took  more  than  a  designer  and  a 
builder  to  haul  freight.  I  know  it 
now. 

W  ell,  these  were  the  extremes  in 
my  experience.  I'll  leave  the  sub- 
ject with  the  statement  that  there 
were  infinite  variations,  with  no  simi- 
larity at  all,  and  matters  were  com- 
plicated quite  a  bit  by  the  individual 
dilTerences  in  firemen.  The  pooling 
system  gave  me  lots  of  .  experience 
with  the  differences  to  be  found  in 
humans.  Structurally  they  are  pretty 
much  alike,  but  mentally  they  are  a 
mixed  lot.  Even  a  single  individual 
never  acts  twice  from  the  same  mo- 
tives, or  responds  in  the  same  way 
every  time,  or  re-acts  in  the  same 
manner  all  the  time.  The  locomotive 
family  has  it  all  over  the  human  fam- 
ily when  it  comes  to  stability. 

Every  month  there  was  the  regu- 
lar boiler  washing  and  repairs,  and 
it  was  always  a  shock  to  me  to  be 
torn  down  and  parts  of  me  strewn  all 
over  a  ten-acre  lot.  Every  part  had 
my  number  painted  on  it  when  it  was 
torn  away  from  the  rest,  but  I  was 
always  wondering  whether  everything 
would  find  its  way  back  home.  I 
was  always  relieved  when  things  be- 
gan to  get  together  again  in  the  erect- 
ing shop,  every  part  with  grease  and 
dirt  of  my  travels  wiped  away,  and 
new  parts  which  took  the  place  of 
some  that  were  worn  beyond  use,  of 
damaged  so  that  they  had  no  further 
usefulness. 

Everything  got  back  except  a  wheel 
center  that  went  to  the  scrap  dock 
with  a  broken  leg.  I  thought  the 
welder  could  fix  that,  but  the  I.C.C. 
inspector's  heart  was  hard,  and  he 
said  "nothing  doing".  The  new  cen- 
ter came  off  the  same  pattern,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  O.K.  except  for  a 
little  strain  in  exactly  the  same  place 
that  threw  its  predecessor  out  of  a 
good  job.  A  little  longer  in  the  pit 
might  have  relieved  this  weakness  but 
I  had  to  get  off  my  pit  as  per  black- 
board schedule,  and  the  casting  was 
yanked  out  accordingly. 

1  was  now  "one  of  the  boys"  in 
the  enginehouse,  and  all  the  locomo- 
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tives,  even  the  switch  engines,  had  a 
pleasant  word  when  I  rolled  in.  I 
got  used  to  variety  on  the  road,  and 
I  didn't  mind  when  my  train  was 
only  a  few  empties,  and  the  doghouse 
almost  touched  my  tender,  or  when  it 
trailed  a  milepost  or  so  behind. 

I  knew  the  road  so  well  it  needed 
little  encouragement  from  the  engine- 
man  for  me  to  blow  the  right  sig- 
nals at  crossings,  or  call  in  the  flag- 
man. I  was  a  part  of  the  rails,  and 
when  I  heard  rumors  of  a  surplus  of 
power,  and  began  to  see  my  own 
brothers  temporarily  retired,  I  hoped 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  would  es- 
cape white-leading. 

I  was  worried,  and  when  I  heard 
that  I  was  being  leased  to  a  foreign 
line  to  help  relieve  a  wheat-car  con- 
gestion blocking  their  yards  and  sid- 
ings, my  heart  stood  still.  I  had 
swallowed  whole  all  the  remarks  I 
had  heard  about  the  conditions  on  my 
road.  It  was  grafted  right  into  my 
back  head  braces  that  we  were  '"dif- 
ferent", and  I  knew  that  what  was 
happening  to  me  now  was  only  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  scrap  heap  for 
me.  You  see  I  thought  that  if  a 
locomotive  didn't  have  our  initials  on 
its  cab  and  tender  it  couldn't  even 
steam.  And  besides,  I  was  born, 
raised,  broken-in  and  trained  on  my 
own  road.  I  knew  every  curve,  hill, 
cattle-pass,  crossing,  tunnel  and  cul- 
vert, and  how  could  I  even  live 
where  the  very  climate  was  different? 
How  could  I  expect  to  get  away  with 
a  long  string  of  box  cars,  all  light 
capacity,  with  chinked-up  cracks  and 
grain  doors  in  position — I,  who  had 
had  long  experience  with  hoppers  and 
gondolas,  with  only  a  few  box  cars 
way  back  next  to  my  caboose  ?  I 
knew  I  was  lost.  How  could  my 
boiler  eat  foreign  coal  and  drink  for- 
eign water — water  of  God  only  knows 
what  content  of  solids? 

I  cringed  when  I  thought  of  those 
foreign  crews.  How  would  they 
know  how  to  open  my  throttle  and 
control  my  reverse  gear?  And  how 
my  specialties  wept  and  wailed !  They 
had  heard  the  bosses  tell  peddlers  that 
others  of  their  breed  might  be  all 
right  on  some  other  railroad,  but  con- 
ditions were  different  here,  and  they 
were  the  only  kind  of  specialties  that 
would  work  on  our  road — that  it  was 
hilly  country,  and  our  men  were  bet- 
ter and  different ;  in  fact,  that  the 
only  reason  our  men  let  the  other 
crews  into  their  brotherhood  was  be- 
cause they  were  too  soft-hearted  to 
refuse.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  other 
crews  had  in  common  with  our  men 
was  that  they  were  all  American  citi- 
zens, and  if  their  allegiance  was  right 


for  their  section,  they  could  also  vote. 

My  main  rods  were  taken  down, 
and  my  air  and  everything  put  in  or- 
der for  dead-heading,  and  I  was  soon 
on  my  way,  tearful  and  downcast,  but 
resigned  to  my  unknown  fate,  and 
momentarily  expecting  something  ter- 
rible to  happen  to  me.  There  were 
two  hoppers  between  me  and  my  tow- 
ing locomotive,  and  a  few  more  steel 
cars  between  the  other  engine  of  my 
own  class  that  was  being  led  to  the 
slaughter  just  like  myself. 

A  friendly  engineman  rode  my 
cab  as  a  messenger,  and  he  had  a 
liberal  supply  of  oil  and  grease  for 
my  joints,  if  they  needed  it,  hut  I 
was  well  broken  in  since  my  last 
classified  repair,  and  he  only  had  to 
look  me  over  at  terminals  as  I  passed 
through,  and  to  see  that  the  brass 
wasn't  lifted  from  my  body.  He  had 
himself  fixed  up  swell,  with  an  oil 
stove,  and  even  a  mattress  on  my 
grate  bars,  which  made  a  comfortable 
bedroom  out  of  my  fire  box.  The 
head  brakeman  got  most  of  the  coffee 
and  sandwiches,  and  when  they 
swapped  stories  I  tried  not  to  listen. 

I  was  out  two  days,  with  not  many 
lay-overs  before  I  calmed  down 
enough  to  take  a  little  notice  of  what 
was  going  on.  One  full  day  of  this 
time  (and  I  mean  24  hours,  not  eight, 
or  a  hundred  miles )  I  had  been  trav- 
eling over  foreign  rails,  and  except 
for  the  messenger,  and  the  fact  that 
I  was  stripped,  practically,  and  not 


very  comfortable  because  I  wasn't 
properly  counterbalanced,  I  had  to 
confess  I  would  have  thought  I  was 
just  traveling  over  one  of  our  own 
divisions.  The  locomotives  I  met 
were  friendly,  and  except  for  the 
paint  were  pretty  much  the  same  as 
our  own.  Of  course,  their  tracks 
were  the  same  gauge,  and  the  signals 
weren't  much  different  from  the  ones 
I  knew.  The  grades  were  identical ; 
that  is,  there  was  just  as  much  va- 
riety in  them  as  I  had  known  in  my 
own  country. 

After  ten  days,  of  which  at  least 
four  were  spent  waiting  at  terminals 
for  makeup  and  schedule  trains  that 
could  be  held  down  to  the  20-mile 
speed  limit  which  had  to  be  main- 
tained to  prevent  my  unbalanced  driv- 
ers from  wrecking  culverts,  bridges, 
and  rails,  I  arrived  at  the  engine- 
house  which  was  to  be  my  temporary 
home.  My  rods  were  unlashed  from 
the  to]>  of  the  tank  where  they  had 
been  accumulating  rust,  and  getting 
lazy ;  I  was  once  more  hooked  up, 
and  knew  again  the  joy  of  being  able 
to  move  by  my  own  power. 

My  fire  box  had  had  at  least  57 
varieties  of  food  in  it,  but  never  a 
mattress  before  this.  The  enginehouse 
pressure  was  low,  and  with  that  blan- 
ket over  the  air  opening  in  the  grates 
I  almost  had  acute  indigestion  before 
it  burned  up.  I  was  all  of  two  hours 
accumulating  a  hundred  pounds  of 
steam  to  take  care  of  my  own  blower. 
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While  preparations  were  being  made 
to  put  nu-  on  tlic  outgoing  track,  my 
messenger  was  busy  answering  ques- 
tions about  me,  and  answering  my 
critics.  Everybody  from  the  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  down  to 
the  ash] lit  foreman  had  something  to 
say,  and  their  line  of  conversation 
was  not  calculated  to  ease  the  aching 
pain  of  my  earlier  fears  that  I  was 
not  long  for  this  busy  world. 

My  first  trip  over  my  new  line, 
run  by  my  messenger  and  piloted  by 
the  road  foreman,  was  more  to  show 
the  road  foreman  how  my  specialties 
ought  to  be  handled  than  to  produce 
revenue  for  the  road  and  glory  for 
me.  The  only  serious  criticism  was 
about  my  screw  reverse.  The  road 
foreman  said  none  of  the  men  on  his 
road  would  put  up  with  it,  because 
it  was  easier  to  handle  the  quadrant, 
and  my  engineman's  statement  that  a 
better  selection  of  cut-off  was  pos- 
sible, did  not  fall  on  fertile  soil.  The 
road  foreman  was  sure  the  quadrant 
was  close  enough,  and  besides,  what 
was  the  matter  with  putting  my  gear 
at  60  per  cent,  and  taking  care  of  the 
rest  of  it  with  the  throttle  ?  I  knew 
a  lot  of  enginemen  who  could  tell 
him  something  on  this  point,  even  if 
they  had  missed  promotion.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  fear  instilled  into  me 
from  what  I  heard  from  this  road 
foreman  was  not  fully  justified  by 
all  that  happened  later. 

As  I  said  before,  they  didn't  put 
much  tonnage  behind  me  on  this  first 
trip,  and  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  look 
things  over.     The  only  criticism  I 


had  of  my  own  road  was  that  it  was 
always  a  tight  squeeze  to  get  the 
drain  spouts  over  the  filling  hole  in 
my  tender,  and  1  carried  only  2.000 
gallons  more  than  their  power,  at 
that.  The  country  was  flat.  I  missed 
my  hills  and  valleys,  but  we  crossed 
every  brook  on  the  map.  I  noticed 
that  every  water  tank  was  at  the 
foot  of  a  grade,  so  we  had  to  use 
every  ounce  of  pressure  we  had,  to 
stop.  (  )n  the  whole  I  think  I  could 
account  for  more  gross  ton  miles  on 
my  mountain  railroad  than  I  could 
on  this,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
flat  country.  I  sometimes  think  they 
spend  the  money  on  the  right-of-way 
up  to  the  point  where  they  can  han- 
dle the  loads  without  pulling  out 
any  more  drawheads  than  the  rip 
track  can  replace,  and  when  they 
reach  that  point  they  call  it  a  rail- 
road. 

If  they  had  half  the  cuts  and  fills 
we  had  back  home  there  might  have 
been  some  justification  for  calling  it 
a  low-grade  line.  It  is  true  there 
was  very  little  difference  in  altitude 
between  the  terminals,  but  the  way 
we  had  to  get  from  one  to  the  other 
was  on  the  ground,  not  through  the 
air.  The  tonnage  trains  on  this  road, 
and  their  neighbors,  too,  for  that 
matter,  were  no  heavier  than  ours, 
and  they  were  by  no  means  free  from 
helper  grades. 

The  crews  averaged  the  same  as 
ours.  Their  shops,  terminals  and 
forces  might  have  been  transplanted 
bodily,  they  were  so  much  like  my 
own.    Their  locomotives  were  made 


by  the  same  builders  who  had  brought 
us  into  the  world,  and  were  haloed 
by  the  same  century-old  design. 

I  thought  that  if  I  survived  my 
experience  on  that  foreign  road  I 
would  go  back  home  with  thrilling 
tales  of  adventure — filled  with  the 
excitement  of  strange  and  wonderful 
operating  conditions,  of  crews  that 
differed  from  my  own  in  everything 
but  sex,  of  devices  to  make  one  mar- 
vel at  man's  ingenuity  and  resource, 
of  fuel  and  water  unfit  for  consump- 
tion by  any  self-respecting  locomo- 
tive, of  tracks  from  which  water 
would  run  in  either  direction,  of 
magnificent  power,  kept  in  pluperfect 
condition ;  in  short  the  travels  of  Gul- 
liver would  be  as  nothing  to  what 
I  would  relate.  But  you  find  me  re- 
duced to  a  tale  of  monotonous  simi- 
larity in  everything,  except  perhaps 
the  paint. 

If  you  don't  mind  I'd  like  to  moral- 
ize a  little,  along  with  all  this  remin- 
iscing. I'd  like  to  put  in  a  good  word 
for  all  the  locomotives  that  will  fol- 
low me.  Give  us  all  the  help  you  can 
in  design  and  detail.  See  that  mater- 
ial and  workmanship  are  good,  but 
remember  too  that  the  finest  piece  of 
machinery  in  the  world  is  only  a  piece 
of  machinery,  controlled  by  a  human 
intelligence,  .and  must  be  properly 
used  if  it  is  to  justify  the  expenditure 
involved  in  it.  A  good  workman 
needs  good  tools,  but  the  finest  tools 
in  the  world  cannot  make  a  good 
workman  if  it  isn't  in  the  workman. 
A  chief  clerk  plus  a  painter's  palette 
do  not  make  an  artist,  although  a  few 
wrenches  and  a  pinch  bar  certainly  do 
help  the  man  in  the  pit  to  tighten  up 
wedges. 

Forget  the  initials  on  your  caboose, 
and  keep  in  mind  that,  barring  super- 
ficial and  unimportant  details,  every 
locomotive,  every  operating  condition, 
and  every  contingency  of  any  nature 
whatever  is  just  history  on  the  old  job 
of  repeating  itself.  Every  physical 
law  governing  fuel  and  the  burning  of 
fuel,  the  generation  of  steam  and  the 
conversion  of  the  result  into  power, 
is  the  same,  whether  you  use  the 
metric  system  or  the  English,  and 
whether  you  apply  the  laws  of  nature 
in  South  Africa  or  in  Manchuria. 

If  we  live  long  enough  we  may 
change  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
but  you  can't  change  physical  laws, 
because  that's  out  of  your  hands. 
You  can  use  them  or  abuse  them  by 
good  or  bad  adaptation  of  their  fixed 
characteristics,  and  by  skillful  or  care- 
less use  of  them  through  the  instru- 
ments you  have  provided  for  their 
conversion  into  usefulness.  Engineer- 
ing and  design  leave  little  for  future 
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development,  but  the  human  equation 
is  the  same  now,  today,  yesterday  and 
forever.  It  is  a  clean  sheet  to  work 
on.  You  cannot  make  a  runner  out 
of  a  bushman,  until  he  has  burned  his 
hands  once  or  twice  on  the  lubricator. 
Hot  oil  is  good  for  the  brain  and 
perhaps  for  kinky  hair. 

The  fireman  has  it  all  over  the  en- 
gineman  at  that.  He  has  a  steam 
gauge  even  if  the  engineman  does 
try  to  submerge  it  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

I'm  a  willing  worker.  I  appreciate 
kindness,  but  I  don't  forget  injuries. 
If  you  abuse  me  by  forcing  into  my 
system  more  food  than  I  can  absorb, 
or  by  giving  me  a  cut-off  too  long, 
and  the  throttle,  instead  of  a  short 
cut-off  and  full  steam  pressure,  I  am 
bound  to  retaliate. 

Give  me  breath  under  my  grate 
bars,  and  don't  choke  me  too  much 
at  my  nozzle.  Give  me  good,  hot 
steam ;  don't  feed  me  cold  water,  or 
throw  the  water  in  twice  as  fast  as 
I  can  take  it.  Use  my  auxiliaries  as 
they  were  meant  to  be  used,  and  try 
to  make  all  the  runs  as  good  as  the 
ones  you  make  when  the  bosses  are 
looking  over  your  shoulder. 

All  this  is  a  plea  to  my  runners.  I 
can't  pass  the  opportunity  of  adding 
a  special  request  that  you  not  only 
report  fully  when  my  condition  is 
poor,  but  that  you  even  insist  to  the 
general  manager  that  my  faults  be 
corrected. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  terminal 
forces  to  do  an  honest  job.  What 
if  the  trainmaster  is  yelling  for  me? 
Better  charge  a  half  hour  to  "wait- 
ing power"  than  put  me  in  the  back 
shop  for  a  week.  Count  the  hours 
I  have  burned  coal  on  the  outgoing 
track,  and  figure  out  how  much  work 
you  could  have  done  had  I  been  in 
your  hands  instead  of  at  the  mercy 
of  the  hostlers.  And  please  don'f- 
turn  my  tires  every  time  you  get 
enough  legitimate  work  almost  to  jus- 
tify your  getting  credit  for  a  class 
three  repair  job.  You  may  think 
your  boss  will  be  pleased,  and  for  all 
I  know  maybe  he  will,  but  how  about 
the  ten  shares  of  stock  you  own,  or 
are  thinking  about  buying  when  you 
get  a  raise? 

I  am  your  only  source  of  revenue. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  that?  Without 
me  you'd  be  on  a  farm  somewhere 
wondering  what  kind  of  people  live 
in  the  world  beyond  the  hill.  I  am 
also  the  major  expense  item  to  the 
road.  The  money  expended  on  me 
will  make  me  produce  more,  con- 
sume less,  or  it  will  be  wasted. 

A  tire  prematurely  turned  is  a 
waste.    Properly  turned  it  is  an  asset, 


improperly  turned,  a  liability.  Mul- 
tiply this  result  by  the  sum  total  of 
all  my  parts  and  you  can  see  how  im- 
portant is  the  trust  placed  in  you. 
You  get  your  pay  through  the  de- 
partment payroll,  all  right,  but  your 
real  boss  is  the  property  itself  that 
lies  behind  the  pay  check. 

If  you  could  run  a  railroad  with 
an  individual  or  with  a  department, 
things  would  be  efficiently  managed. 
Now  it  is  managed  only  as  efficiently 
as  the  average  individual  or  the 
average  department.  You  can  better 
afford  to  lose  a  hundred  dollars  in 
your  department  if  it  will  save  a 
liundred  and  one  dollars  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  than  you  can  afford 
to  gain  even  one  dollar  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  dollar  and  one  cent  to 
someone  else  at  the  other  end. 

Give  me  all  the  tonnage  I  can 
carry  at  reasonable  speed.  If  you 
can't  make  me  up  full,  then  don't 
hold  me  down  too  much  in  my  run- 
ning time.  Don't  dump  my  fires 
any  oftener  than  you  have  to,  and 
remember  I  hate  lying  around,  under 
steam,  doing  nothing  and  having 
nothing  done  to  me.  See  that  I  get 
an  O.K.  when  I'm  in  that  condition, 
but  not  before. 

I  am  valuable  only  when  I  am 
hauling  something.  The  faster  I 
move,  within  reason,  the  more 
revenue  I  can  produce.  Don't  try 
to  save  a  few  hundred  pounds  of 
coal  by  keeping  me  on  the  road  just 
under  the  eight-hour  day.  Give  me 
a  quick  run  and  a  new  crew  so  I  can 
be  on  my  way  back  when  the  clock 
strikes  eight,  and  remember  that  the 
man  in  the  enginehouse  is  the  fellow 
who  makes  my  mileage  possible.  So 
don't  bawl  him  out  if  he  wants  to 
tinker  around  to  the  full  extent  of 


the  work  report.  He  ought  to  be 
encouraged  if  he  wants  to  work  that 
way,  and  he  ought  to  get  hell  if  he 
doesn't. 

Engine  crews  as  a  class,  rank  with 
the  best  of  men.  They  want  to  get 
the  most  out  of  me,  and  the  best ; 
and  if  you  ever  find  out  anything  dif- 
ferent, that  man  ought  to  be  fired. 
Tell  him  all  you  can  but  don't  stop 
at  just  telling — show  him.  If  you 
can't  show  as  well  as  tell,  you 
wouldn't  make  a  good  engineman 
yourself.  Give  him  all  the  mechanical 
assistance  your  ingenuity  will  devise, 
or  you  can  discover.  Then  put  it  up 
to  him  to  get  everything  out  of  the 
help  he  has  at  his  disposal,  and  if 
he  doesn't  respond,  give  him  a  few 
days'  work  in  his  garden  (January 
preferred).  But  I  know  he  will  re- 
spond. He  always  has  with  me  with 
a  very  few  exceptions.  Probably 
there  wouldn't  have  been  any  excep- 
tions at  all  if  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  real  cooperation 
means. 

(THE  END) 

An  Old  Dispatcher  at 
Rest 

Some  old  timer  on  the  New  York 
Central,  or  someone  along  the  lines 
in  that  region  long  since  absorbed 
by  that  company,  may  remember 
George  Henry  Graves.  If  so  they 
will  lie  interested  to  know  of  bis 
death  in  Los  Angeles,  July  25,  and 
that  of  his  wife,  Amelia,  a  few  hours 
afterward.  Mr.  Graves  was  88  years 
old.  He  and  his  wife  were  buried 
together  in  Hollywood  cemetery.  So 
far  as  anyone  knows  they  had  no 
relatives,  at  least  not  in  California. 

Mr.  Graves  started  his  railroad 
career  on  the  New  York  Central  in 
1858  as  a  telegraph  operator,  rising 
eventually  to  the  post  of  dispatcher. 
About  1865  he  went  to  the  Michigan 
Southern  as  roadmaster.  and  in  1880 
to  the  West  Shore  Railroad  at 
Kingston,  N.  Y.  In  188^  be  was  a 
division  superintendent  on  the  De- 
troit, Lansing  &  Northern,  and  still 
later  held  a  similar  place  on  the 
Southern  Atlantic  &  Ohio.  Mr. 
Graves  and  his  wife  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia about  27  years  .ago  when  he 
retired. 


The  Hotel  New  Yorker  reports 
that  in  eight  months  its  tailor  shop 
employes  have  found  $20,000  in  the 
trouser  pockets  of  125,000  guests.  We 
supposed  it  was  the  cashier  who  went 
through  the  guests'  pockets  in  New 
York  hotels.  The  publicity  agent 
adds,  naively,  "It  was  returned  to 
the  guests." 
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"The  Maine  Bullet" 
Inaugurates 
A  Faster  Freight  Service 


LIMA 
v  0COMOTIVEW0RH 

^INCORPORATED^ 


Lima  Locomotives  Provide  the  power  tl 


PROGRESSIVE  RAILROADS  are  merchandizers  of 
portation  service.  They  give  the  shipper  what  he\^ 
In  line  with  this  policy  the  Boston  and  Maine,  in  coopel 
with  the  New  Haven,  has  just  inaugurated  a  fast  f< 
service  between  Portland,  Me.  and  New  York  City., 

Coordinated  highway  truck  service  to  and  from  cc: 
tration  points  picks  up  freight  in  the  afternoon,  d<] 
it  to  the  cities  where  "The  Bullet"  stops,  and  th<  1 
morning  it  is  in  the  railroad  yards  in  New  York.  Th<| 
provides  over  night  service  to  and  from  New  York 
practically  all  New  England  points. 


'the 
on 
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"THE  MAINE  BULLET"  ON  ITS  FIRST  RUN 


Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  firing  the  gun  that  inaugurated  the  service. 

iuls   freights   on    passenger  schedule 

ul  coordination  and  planning  are  an  essential  in 
service,  but  equally  important  is  adequate  motive 
'.  Old  locomotives  lack  the  sustained  power  output 
ch  work. 

cj built  2-8-4  type  locomotives  enable  the  Boston 
lj\aine  to  maintain  passenger  speeds  on  this  newest 
flt  run  —  and  do  it  day  after  day  with  dependability 
llconomy. 

rlof  these  improvements  in  service  are  needed  if  the 
mds  are  to  defeat  competition.  This  in  turn  requires 
J  n  Super-Power. 


Mcorporated  •  LIMA  •  OHIO 
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One  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  Powerful  XMHt  Type   in   the  Three-Cylinder  Family. 
ESnfflne  nnd  Tender  Weigh  785,000  Pounds. 


The  Mighty  8000  Type 

The  largest  and  most  powerful 
locomotive  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  the  first  of  the  type 
on  this  continent,  was  completed  and 
ready  for  service  when  the  giant,  oil- 
burning,  three-cylinder  "8000"  type, 
representing  a  new  era  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  steam  motive  power  of 
greater  efficiency  and  higher  sustained 
capacity,  was  placed  on  exhibition  in 
the  Windsor  Street  station  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway  at  Montreal 
recently.  It  was  built  by  the  railway 
at  its  Angus  Shops  in  Montreal  and 
is  destined  for  use  in  freight  and 
passenger  service  in  the  Rockies.  It 
is  attracting  much  interest  in  mechan- 
ical and  railroad  circles,  particularly 
because  of  the  radical  departure  in 
boiler  design  from  the  present  type 
of  locomotive  boiler  and  also  because 
of  the  high  steam  pressures  used  with 
resultant  economies  in  fuel  without 
additional  costs  for  boiler  mainten- 
ance. 

The  engine  weighs  485,000  lbs.  and 
the  tender  300,000  lbs.,  a  total  of 
785,000  lbs.,  or  392K>  tons,  while 
length  overall  of  the  two  is  99  feet 
?>Yi<  inches,  an  increase  of  44.800  lbs. 
and  an  added  length  of  1  foot  two 
inches  over  the  5900  series  locomo- 
tive, the  biggest  locomotive  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  "8000."  The 
ten  driving  wheels  are  63  inches  in 
diameter,  the  two  low  pressure  cyl- 
inders located  outside  the  frame  and 
using  superheated  steam  at  250  lbs. 
pressure  per  square  inch  arc  24  inches 
in  diameter  by  30  inches  stroke,  and 
the  high  pressure  cylinder  situated 
between  the  frame  and  using  super- 
heated steam  at  850  lbs.  pressure  per 
square  inch  is  \S)/>  inches  in  diameter 
by  28  inches  stroke,  transmitting  its 
power  through  a  piston  and  connect- 
ing rod  to  a  crank  axle  located  at  the 
second  pair  of  driving  wheels.  The 
tractive  effort  of  the  locomotive  is 


90,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  about 
17,000  pounds  over  the  5900  series. 
This  means  that  on  a  level  track  the 
8000  can  haul  a  freight  train  of  150 
forty-ton  freight  cars,  a  total  weight 
of  6000  tons,  and  over  a  mile  in 
length.  The  tender  has  a  capacity 
of  12,000  gallons  of  water  and  4,350 
gallons  of  fuel  oil,  enabling  the  loco- 
motive to  make  long  hauls  without 
replenishing. 

In  cooperation  with  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  and  the  Super- 


W.  I).  I!  


heater  Company  of  New  York,  H.  B. 
Bowen,  chief  of  motive  power  and 
rolling  stock.  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, designed  the  "8000"  after  he 
had  made  a  special  trip  to  Europe  in 
1929  to  study  various  types  and  de- 
velopments of  locomotives  there.  The 
construction  of  this  giant  locomotive 
was  handled  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  J.  Burns,  works  manager, 
Angus  Shops,  and  T.  Donald,  of  Mr. 
Bowen 's  staff. 


Vice  President  Robb 
Retires 

Upon  the  completion  of  60  years 
of  active  service  W,  D  Robb.  vice 
president  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  in  charge  of  telegraphs,  col- 
onization, natural  resources,  radio, 
and  insurance,  retired  June  30.  The 
vice  presidency  occupied  by  Mr.  Robb 
has  been  abolished. 

Preparatory  to  Mr.  Robb's  retire- 
ment the  various  departments  of 
which  he  had  charge  are  being  allo- 
cated to  the  jurisdiction  of  other  of- 
ficers in  the  National  System.  D.  E. 
Galloway,  assistant  vice  president,  ef- 
fective immediately,  takes  jurisdiction 
over  the  Canadian  National  tele- 
graphs. Walter  S.  Thompson,  di- 
rector of  publicity,  over  the  radio  ac- 
tivities of  the  company.  D.  C.  Grant, 
vice  president,  finance  department, 
jurisdiction  over  insurance.  The  col- 
onization and  natural  resources  ac- 
tivities will  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  president's  office.  The  work 
performed  by  the  assistant  to  the 
president  in  charge  of  the  budget  will 
be  bandied  by  I-:.  P.  Mallory.  director 
bureau  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Galloway  will  be  succeeded  as 
vice  president  of  Canadian  National 
steamships  by  R.  B.  Teakle.  formerly 
general  manager,  whose  duties  in  turn 
will  be  taken  over  by  A.  H.  Allan, 
formerly  assistant  general  manager. 
The  position  of  assistant  general 
manager,  Canadian  National  steam- 
ships, has  been  abolished. 

W.  D.  Robb,  the  retiring  vice 
president,  is  not  only  the  oldest  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Canadian  National 
System  but  is  one  of  the  rapidly 
dwindling  group  of  men,  who  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  up-building 
of  the  extensive  railway  system  of 
the  Canadian  dominion. 


Editorial  Comment 


Rates  Not  the  Only  Thing  on  Trial 

By  far  the  most  difficult  case  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  called  upon  to  de- 
cide is  the  application  of  the  railroads  for  an 
increase  of  15  per  cent  in  freight  rates,  now  in  process 
of  hearing  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  There 
have  been  other  applications  for  increases,  notably 
that  of  the  western  carriers  in  1917  for  the  same 
amount  now  requested  ;  but  no  other  instance  can  be 
recalled  of  comparable  importance  because  what  is 
known  technically  as  Ex-Parte  103  is  very  likely  to  mean 
much  more  than  the  commission's  decision  will  show 
on  its  face,  whatever  that  may  be. 

The  commission  itself  and  the  governmental  regulation  of 
railroads  are  on  trial  before  the  nation.  Section  15-A,  the  rate- 
making  provision  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  either  is  a 
mandatory  enactment  expressing  the  intention  of  congress  to 
preserve  the  country's  transportation  system  or  it  is  a  meaning- 
less jumble  of  legal  verbiage  and  should  be  repealed. 

The  railroads  were  given  to  understand  in  1920 
that  if  they  managed  their  properties  as  provided  by 
law  their  revenue  requirements  would  be  cared  for 
by  the  commission.  This  is  the  issue  today.  Section 
15  A  says,  as  ordinary  human  beings  read  it  and 
comprehend  its  intent,  that  the  commission  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  so  adjusting  rates  that  "un- 
der honest,  efficient  and  economical  management" 
and  so  forth,  the  roads  would  be  permitted  to  earn 
an  aggregate  yearly  net  railway  operating  income 
equal  "as  nearly  as  may  be"  to  a  fair  return  upon 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway  property  used  in 
the  service  of  transportation. 

Have  the  railroads  complied  ?  Since  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  was  enacted  in  1920  they  have  reduced 
their  operating  expenses  one  billion  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  million  dollars.  The  commission  is  soon 
to  inquire  into  their  efficiency  at  great  length.  No 
fair-minded  person  will  deny  that  their  service  has 
long  been  and  is  today  better  than  at  any  time  in 
their  history.  The  question  of  honesty  of  manage- 
ment is  no  more  an  issue  than  is  the  honesty  of  the 
commissioners. 

One  technicality  rears  its  head.  This  is  the  loop- 
hole in  the  Commerce  Act  which  the  commission 
may  use  to  emerge  with  a  decision  against  the  pro- 
posed increase:  Six  or  seven  western  states  declare 
the  commission  has  no  authority  to  increase  rates 
merely  on  a  showing  that  the  railroads  are  facing  a 
financial  emergency.  Commissioner  Meyer's  ques- 
tioning of  executives  indicates  the  commission  has 
this  loop-hole  in  mind,  holding  that  the  matter  at  is- 
sue is  one  of  rates  and  not  of  revenue,  although  the 
ordinary  lay  mind  will  find  it  difficult  to  separate  the 
two.  In  other  words,  say  the  dissenters,  if  there  were 
enough  traffic  the  rates  already  are  high  enough. 

At  no  time  since  1920  have  the  roads  as  a  whole 
earned  the  5^4  per  cent  contemplated  by  the  law 
under  which  they  operate.  On  the  contrary,  the  re- 
turn has  been  decreasing  constantly,  and  in  the  first 
four  months  of  the  present  year  was  at  the  yearly 
rate  of  2.11  per  cent  against  3.51  per  cent  in  the  same 
period  in  1930.  In  the  first  five  months,  this  year, 
44  Class  1  roads  operated  at  a  loss,  24  of  them  in 


the  West.  The  net  operating  income  in  1930  was 
only  $868,878,773  against  $1,274,959,403  in  1929,  and 
in  1931  for  the  year  it  probably  will  be  around  600 
millions.  The  rate  of  return  on  western  roads  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1931  was  at  the  yearly  rate  of 
only  1.76  per  cent. 

It  is  not  the  commission's  fault  that  the  roads  are 
handling  less  than  three-quarters  as  much  freight  as 
they  had  in  1929.  But  the  commission  certainly 
is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  if  it  had  obeyed 
the  law  by  permitting  the  roads  to  establish  rates 
high  enough  to  produce  the  revenue  contemplated 
when  the  country  was  reeking  with  prosperity  they 
would  have  been  able  to  set  up  a  reserve  sufficient 
for  the  present  emergency.  But  the  commission,  like 
most  of  the  misguided  shippers,  never  would  let  the 
roads  mend  their  roof  while  the  sun  was  shining. 
And  when  the  rainy  days  came  it  was  "a  poor  time  to 
raise  rates." 

Counsel  for  the  commission  said  not  long  ago  that 
while  the  Transportation  Act  "contemplated"  a  fair 
return  it  did  not  "contemplate"  5^4  per  cent  or  any 
other  specified  amount.  By  what  process  of  reason- 
ing counsel  arrived  at  this  astonishing  conclusion  is 
not  clear.  However,  this  is  not  important  because 
what  he  said  was  merely  his  personal  opinion  which 
he  is  entitled  to  express  just  as  we  express  ours.  The 
point  is  that,  without  any  guarantee,  the  commission 
did  tell  the  roads  that  it  would  consider  5%  per 
cent  a  fair  return.  The  impenetrable  mystery  right 
now  is  what  is  meant  by  "as  nearly  as  may  be."  The 
railroads  have  come  to  the  belief  that  it  really  means, 
with  respect  to  rates,  "as  nearly  as  the  commission 
may  be  induced  to  make  them."  The  actual  mean- 
ing, we  hope,  may  be  cleared  up  one  of  these  days  by 
the  Supreme  Court  which,  doubtless,  would  adhere 
to  the  decisions  it  has  made  in  many  other  cases  in- 
volving the  fair  return  to  which  utilities  are  entitled. 
A  writ  of  mandamus  would  be  pretty  certain  to  com- 
pel the  commission  to  obey  what  seems  to  ordinary 
minds  to  be  a  mandate  written  in  good  English  in 
Section  15A. 

W.  R.  Cole,  president  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, went  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  when  he  de- 
clared in  a  formal  statement  that  if  the  railways  are 
to  be  deprived  of  a  fair  return  in  periods  of  prosperity 
(as  they  have  been),  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  confronting  an  emergency  requiring  it,  ami  in  a 
period  of  depression  on  the  ground  that  general 
conditions  do  not  admit  of  it,  then  it  becomes  obvious 
that  at  no  time  can  they  hope  to  receive  the  fair  re- 
turn required  by  the  common  law  and  the  statute 
law,  and  the  rate-making  provision  of  Section  15  A 
becomes  a  meaningless  gesture. 

IN  the  meantime  the  commission  is  urged  to  hasten 
its  decision.  This,  of  course,  it  can  scarcely  do 
until  everyone  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Capone,  has 
had  a  chance  to  speak  on  the  subject.  We  blame  the 
commission  frequently  for  what  seems  to  be  unrea- 
sonable delay  when,  in  fact,  we  should  scold  congress 
for  the  fool  laws  it  gave  the  commission  to  enforce. 
Under  these  laws  practically  everyone  has  a  right 
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to  be  heard.  Organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  nation 
send  delegates  to  Washington.  Every  governor  must 
be  notified  by  the  commission  and  all  the  chairmen 
of  the  state  railroad  boards.  These  stalwart  eaters 
at  the  public  trough  prepare  briefs.  There  are 
speeches  and  interviews,  protests  and  demands  so 
that  the  multitude  may  be  properly  awed  by  the 
noise  of  their  representatives  clearing  for  action — 
the  first  chance  these  stalwarts  have  had  to  do  some- 
thing likely  to  insure  their  return  to  office  in  the 
next  campaign.  All  the  way  along,  up  and  down 
through  the  states,  the  rattle  of  the  drums  is  heard 
— the  drums  of  jeopardy  for  the  railroads. 

No  land  exceeds  ours  for  political  hokum.  The  medi- 
cine men  of  the  Indian  days  were  novices  compared 
to  the  present  day  office  holder  placed  where  he  can 
annoy  a  corporation,  especially  a  railroad.  His  hap- 
piest moments  come  to  him  in  court  or  before  the 
commission  in  Washington.  It  is  hard  work,  too, 
but  not  so  hard  that  he  hasn't  time  to  write  a  full 
account  and  send  it  to  a  friend  for  the  old  home 
paper.  The  fact  that  the  commission  is  to  have  a 
hearing  in  his  own  state  or  in  another  nearby  is 
ignored.  The  farmers'  champion  must  hasten  to 
Washington  to  make  a  personal  appearance. 

Meanwhile  a  gleam  of  humor  is  injected  into  the 
somber  proceedings  by  J.  W.  Roberts,  a  consulting 
accountant  from  Chicago.  Under  cross  examination 
by  railroad  counsel  Mr.  Roberts  gave  it  solemnly  as 
his  opinion  that  railroads  should  "surmount  their 
problems  as  commercial  business  has  done." 

"My  suggestion,"  Mr.  Roberts  said,  "would  be 
that  the  railroads  first  make  a  study  of  their  profits 
in  order  to  retain  them,  then  study  their  losses  in 
order  to  eliminate  them." 

No  funnier  testimony  could  have  been  given  by 
Will  Rogers.  What  a  grim  jester  Mr.  Roberts  must 
have  seemed  for  the  railroad  managers,  peering  at 
him  through  the  maze  of  regulation,  recapture,  and 
government-subsidized  competition  overwhelming 
them.  Life  would  be  a  drab  affair  if  it  weren't  for  the 
comedians. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  railroads  but  our  sympathy 
goes  out  too,  for  the  commissioners.  Whatever  they 
do  will  condemn  them,  which  is  the  common  fate  of 
referees.  One  side  demands  haste,  the  other  asks  for 
deliberation. 

"There  are  certain  decisions  in  this  life  in  which 
time  is  the  essence,"  said  Grenville  Clark,  represent- 
ing the  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks  in  the 
Washington  hearing.  "If  you  decide  too  late  the  fact 
that  you  decide  right  may  be  quite  unimportant." 


More  Governmental  Competition 

The  director  of  the  division  of  parcels  post  has 
been  touring  the  country  interviewing  business  men 
and  others  regarding  the  latest  extension  of  that  serv- 
ice. As  might  be  expected,  the  director,  quoting  his 
interview  in  Washington,  "found  that  all  are  enthusi- 
astic regarding  the  larger  sizes  and  weights  now  per- 
mitted for  mailable  parcel  post  matter.  Many  of  the 
mailers  indicated  they  would  send  numerous  addi- 
tional items  through  the  mails  when  the  new  provi- 
sions become  effective." 

Why  shouldn't  the  mailers  be  enthusiastic?  Almost 
anvthing  except  tractors  and  pianos  may  now  be 
shipped  by  parcels  post.  The  list  given  out  by  the 
director  is  interesting  for  railroad  readers,  especially 
in  the  traffic  departments;  here  it  is: 


Athletic  goods;  automobile  parts;  autos  (toy);  awnings. 

Belting;  books  (by  publishers);  Boy  Scout  supplies. 

Cabinets  (medicine);  chairs;  chick  feeders  and  brooders; 
clocks;  closet  bowls;  coffees,  teas,  extracts;  cosmetics; 
crutches;  cultivators  (hand);  curtains  (porch). 

Devices  used  in  food  products. 

Electric  fixtures;  electro  equipment. 

Fencing  (wire,  in  bundles);  forks  (garden);  furniture  for 
children,  dolls  and  porch. 

Game  boards;  glue.  Hair  (curled);  hardware;  hats  (paper, 
by  jobbers);  hay  stack  covers;  hoes  (garden).  Incubators; 
ironing  boards. 

Lamps;  lard  presses;  laundry  accessories;  linoleum;  lum- 
ber yard  supplies. 

Machinery  (flour  and  feed  mill);  mirrors;  mops;  mower 
knives;  mowers  (lawn);  musical  instruments. 

Needles;  netting.  Oars;  oilcloths.  Pitchforks.  Radiators 
(automobile);  radio  sets  (small);  rakes;  rope;  rugs  (floor). 

Sandpaper;  seeds;  silks;  skiis;  sleds;  snow  shoes;  soaps; 
sprayers;  stanchions;  stationery;  stoves  (oil);  studio  mate- 
rial; suitcases. 

Telephone  sets;  tents;  tires  (automobile):  toys.  Veloci- 
pedes. Wagons  (toy);  wash  stands;  wash  tubs.  X-ray 
equipment. 

Mixed  shipments  of  dry  goods,  shoes,  light  hardware,  cloth- 
ing, cooking  utensils,  etc. 

Small  furniture,  such  as  end  tables,  card  tables,  cabinets, 
small  benches,  ferneries,  chairs,  rockers  and  telephone  sets, 
either  boxed,  crated  or  wrapped. 

Reads  like  one  of  the  express  company's  tariffs. 


Strange  As  It  May  Seem 

The  tax  commissioner  for  Nebraska  has  announced 
a  reduction  of  $7,118,994  in  the  assessed  valuation  of 
seven  major  railroads  in  that  state.  The  total  valua- 
tion of  the  seven  roads  this  year  has  been  set  at  $249,- 
203,329.  The  market  value  of  the  companies'  stocks 
and  bonds  as  of  April  1  was  taken  into  consideration 
in  making  the  assessments,  Commissoner  Smith  ex- 
plained. 


The  Night  Air  Freight  Flies  Over 

To  write  sedately,  day  after  day,  of  the  astonish- 
ing developments  of  air  transport;  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  become  reminiscent — these  are  difficulties 
confronting  an  editor  in  1931.  So  many  impossible 
things  have  been  done,  and  are  being  done  every 
day,  that  the  man  whose  experience  goes  back  over 
only  20  or  25  years  is  kept  in  a  state  of  almost  con- 
stant irritation. 

It  took  months  to  accustom  our  nerves  to  the 
droning  sound  of  the  air  mail  Hying  over  our  house 
at  midnight.  And  now  we  have  the  air  freight!  In 
the  words  of  the  old  lady  falling  down  stairs  it  is 
quite  a  shock,  because  this  was  one  of  the  things  we 
knew  would  never  appear  in  our  day.  Nevertheless, 
this  Arabian  Nights  service  was  started  from  New 
York  and  Kansas  City  simultaneously  August  5,  by 
the  Transcontinental-Western  Air  Lines,  and  gray 
heads  are  being  shaken  gravely  as  their  owners  mut- 
ter, "What's  next?"  Cocky  young  men  who  seem 
to  be  in  command  of  the  startling  innovations  in  the 
air  nowadays,  smile  patronizingly  and  paraphrase 
the  title  of  a  song,  popular  many  years  ago,  about 
The  Little  Old  Red  Schoolhouse  on  the  Hill.  The 
melody  is  the  same,  but  the  words  are  changed.  Now 
it  runs,  The  Little  Old  Red  Box  Car's  in  the  Air. 

Well,  maybe  so.  We  aren't  going  to  spoil  a  good 
story,  which  you'll  find  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  by 
declaring  it  can't  succeed.  Men  have  said  that  about 
so  many  wonderful  things  since  we  were  a  boy  that 
it  seems  to  be  a  duty  merely  to  record  the  event,  and 
comment  upon  it  in  a  friendly  way,  as  we  should 
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have  done  in  the  early  days  of  trucks  and  buses.  Air 
freight  may  not  pay  the  pioneers,  but  there  it  is. 

Railroads  were  a  tragic  loss  in  the  beginning,  as 
they  are  today.  The  telephone  was  a  passing  fad. 
Wireless,  or  radio  as  we  now  call  it,  was  impossible 
according  to  some  very  eminent  scientists.  We  re- 
member hearing  compositors  say,  as  they  stood  in 
groups  on  Chicago  streets  and  cursed  it,  that  the 
Linotype  would  soon  be  discarded.  It  is  a  great 
disappointment  for  some  to  realize  that  in  the  passing 
years  their  judgment  has  been  so  poor.  Still,  some 
comfort  may  be  found  for  railroad  men  in  the  re- 
flection that  the  air  freight  never  will  carry  heavy, 
bulky  things.    But,  after  all,  why  shouldn't  it? 


Too  Many  Engineers 

Students  who  were  graduated  from  college  this 
summer  found  themselves  facing  a  world  that  seemed 
to  have  no  place  for  them.  But  engineers  exceeded 
all  other  classes  in  professional  courses.  The  federal 
office  of  education  in  Washington  reports  that  a  40 
per  cent  increased  enrollment  in  engineering  schools 
of  the  country  during  the  past  five  years  narrows 
professional  possibilities  in  some  of  the  fields,  as  the 
saturation  point  approaches.  Total  enrollment  in  145 
leading  engineering  schools  reached  78,685  for  1930- 
1931,  of  whom  12,161  were  undergraduate  seniors  and 
2,939  students  of  graduate  engineering. 

Placement  of  graduates  of  engineering  schools 
seems  to  be  raising  a  problem  as  the  number  of  stu- 
dents increases.  Reports  collected  by  F.  L.  Bishop, 
secretary  of  the  society  for  the  promotion  of  engi- 
neering education,  indicate  that  but  38.2  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  of  88  institutions  this  year  have  been 
placed.  The  reports  involved  5,866  graduates,  of 
whom  only  2,240  were  placed. 

The  forthcoming  survey  of  the  office  of  education 
will  show  that  nearly  20,000  students  were  enrolled 
in  electrical  engineering  studies  alone  in  1930-31.  Of 
these,  18,565  were  undergraduates.  More  than  15,500 
were  pursuing  mechanical  engineering  studies  with 
over  15,000  enrolled  as  undergraduates. 


This  Speed-Mad  World 

When  John  Ruskin  was  a  young  man,  along  in  the 
'30s  and  '40s,  he  and  the  stage  coach  owners  of  the 
time  were  instrumental  in  getting  a  law  enacted  in 
the  house  of  commons  making  ten  miles  an  hour 
the  speed  limit  of  railroad  trains  in  England.  Ruskin 
was  one  of  the  leading  writers  and  philosophers  of 
his  day  over  there.  He,  and  many  other  men  as  in- 
telligent, were  fanatical  in  their  opposition  to  speed 
as  George  Stephenson  thought  of  it,  say  15  or  20 
miles  an  hour.  Ruskin  lived  until  1900  but  never 
changed  his  views  about  speed. 

Indiana  enacted  a  law  not  long  ago  requiring  mo- 
torists to  travel  not  less  than  45  miles  an  hour,  in  the 
belief  that  it  means  safety  for  everyone,  and  prevents 
congestion  on  highways.  When  motor  cars  first 
came  into  use,  and  even  as  late  as  1896,  it  was  the 
custom  in  many  states  to  have  a  man  run  ahead  of 
cars  warning  the  pedestrians  of  the  approaching 
danger.  There  is  still  some  public  opinion  favoring 
that  system  as  a  life-saver. 

Jules  Verne,  the  most  imaginative  writer  of  his 
time, — 1863-1905 — created  universal  interest  with  a 
volume  entitled  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days," 
and  it  was  a  great  story.    As  everyone  knows  now, 


the  journey  was  made  recently  by  air  by  Post  and 
Gatty  in  less  than  nine  days. 

Passengers,  mail  and  express  now  fly  across  the 
continent  in  24  hours.  In  1869  the  fastest  railroad 
train  needed  126  hours  for  the  trip  from  California 
to  Chicago.  It  is  done  now  in  63  hours.  The  flying 
time  from  New  York  to  Havana  has  been  cut  to 
about  eight  hours.  Ambassador  Guggenheim,  repre- 
senting this  country  in  Cuba,  complains  because  his 
air  plane  can  fly  only  140  miles  an  hour,  and  says 
he  must  make  far  better  speed. 

Two  hundred  miles  an  hour  by  air  is  becoming 
rather  commonplace.  What  shall  we  be  doing  ten 
years  from  now?  Everyone  is  in  a  hurry  to  go  some- 
where, and  in  many  instances  everyone  is  dissatis- 
fied until  he  gets  back  again.  Everything  is  being 
speeded  up.  You  can't  give  out  a  check  now  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  and  get  home  ahead  of  it.  Once  it 
was  customary  to  receive  your  grocery  bill  about  the 
second  or  third  day  of  the  month.  Now  it  confronts 
you  on  the  30th  or  31st  of  the  month  before  you  have 
eaten  the  last  stuff  you  bought.  Isn't  it  about  time 
to  drag  out  the  old  schoolbook  inquiry,  "Whither  are 
we  drifting,  and  why?" 


Courage 

The  dictionaries  say  that  courage  is  that  quality  of 
mind  which  meets  danger  or  opposition  with  intrepidity, 
calmness  and  firmness.  Courage  is  a  word  of  deeper 
and  nobler  meaning  than  bravery.  Courage  is  of  the 
intellect  and  the  will.  It  may  be  possessed  in  the  high- 
est degree  by  men  who  are  constitutionally  timid.  It 
takes  courage  for  a  man  to  decline  a  promotion  because 
he  believes  he  may  achieve  some  great  ideal  by  sticking 
to  the  job  he  has  in  hand.  It  took  courage,  for  exam- 
ple, for  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  assistant  secretary  of  com- 
merce, to  turn  down  a  very  highly  lucrative  position  be- 
cause he  believed  he  could  better  serve  the  country  in 
the  poorly-paid  post  he  now  holds. 

We  know  a  passenger  conductor  who  has  been  riding 
limited  trains  for  many^  years,  although  he  might  now 
be  a  general  superintendent,  because  he  knew  himself 
thoroughly,  knew  his  services  with  the  public  as  a  con- 
ductor were  far  more  important  for  the  company  than 
they  were  likely  to  be  in  the  higher  post.  This  con- 
ductor has  made  more  friends  for  the  railroad  with  his 
gentlemanly  courtesy  than  the  man  who  took  the  high 
salaried  job.  But  it  took  courage  to  stick.  Money  and 
titles  do  not  always  mean  success.  Service  is  a  much 
overworked  word  but  it  has  a  very  genuine  meaning, 
much  misunderstood  by  average  men. 


On  Second  Thought 

Travel  by  air  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  coast  territory 
has  increased  from  286,000  to  3,000,000  passen- 
gers during  the  last  five  years.  The  number  of 
airplanes  operating  in  that  area  has  increased  from 
900  to  6,000,  according  to  a  report  received  by  the  de- 
partment of  state  from  Robert  M.  Newcomb,  Ameri- 
can vice  consul  at  Victoria. 


The  Pullman  Company  is  going  to  try  aluminum 
sleeping  cars  as  an  experiment.  This  metal,  undeni- 
ably, is  lighter  than  any  other  the  company  ever  has 
used  for  car  construction.  Also  it  is  one  of  the  best 
for  getting  hot  and  staying  hot.  Anyone  who  has 
used   aluminum   utensils   for  cooking  knows  this. 
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BOOSTER  Pr  inciple 


^ONSIDER  The  Locomotive  Booster 
as  an  economic  principle,  not  just 
as  a  device. 

Consider  the  effect  of  The  Locomotive 
Booster  on  capital  investment  in  track 
structure.  With  full  util  ization  of  the 
Booster  principle,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  put  more  money  into  improved 
track  structure  to  provide  for  heavier 
power.  Heavier  power  is  not  needed 
for  economical  operation  if  the  Booster 
is  properly  employed. 

In  the  construction  of  new  locomotives, 


the  Booster  principle  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  to  obtain  a  locomotive 
with  a  minimum  weight  on  drivers  and 
yet  give  the  same  power  at  high  and 
low  speeds  as  the  locomotive  without 
the  Booster. 

The  result  will  be  a  locomotive  having 
the  minimum  maintenance  expense 
for  the  desired  work  being  accom- 
plished. 

Make  full  use  of  the  Booster  principle 
and  reduce  both  capital  investment 
and  current  expenses. 


■  THE 

LOCOMOTIVE 
BOOSTER 
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However,  it  certainly  will  reduce  the  tremendous 
weight  now  put  into  sleeping  cars.  And  the  cool 
air  system,  which  every  railroad  should  use — when 
it  gets  money  enough  to  buy  it — will  keep  the  cars 
livable  inside. 


Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
has  been  touring  around  in  the  West.  Mr.  Willard 
says  he  went  as  far  as  Kansas,  found  magnificent 
crops,  and  everyone  happy.  One  of  our  relatives 
down  in  Kansas  has  harvested  800  acres  of  wheat  for 
which  the  price  at  the  station  was  25  cents  a  bushel, 
and  he  isn't  a  bit  happy.  Another  farmer  in  that 
state  thought  deeply  for  several  days,  and  then 
bought  wheat  enough  from  his  neighbors  to  make  an 
average  of  18  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  yearly  average 
of  his  farm.  This  wheat  he  stored  in  his  own  bins. 
"There  is  my  crop  for  1932,"  said  Mr.  Farmer.  "I 
shall  do  no  more  work  until  the  autumn  of  1932. 
Wheat  can  not  stay  forever  at  25  cents.  My  land  is 
to  lie  fallow  for  about  two  years."  So  Kansas  has 
one  happy  farmer,  Mr.  Willard. 


Air-cooled  trains  seem  to  be  growing  in  popularity 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  That  company  has  just 
added  this  kind  of  equipment  to  two  more  fine  trains 
between  Washington  and  New  York.  This  ought 
to  get  them  out  of  the  buses  by  Christmas. 


Census  figures  show  that  in  1930,  21  per  cent  more 
pine  poles  were  treated  than  in  1929,  against  a  de- 
crease of  17  per  cent  for  all  other  pole  species.  More 
pine  poles  were  treated  in  1930  than  the  combined 
number  of  all  other  treated  species.  Obviously  pre- 
servative treatment  means  stopping  waste. 


The  freight  on  a  box  of  apples,  average  110  to  the 
box,  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  to  New  York,  which  some 
railroads  are  obliged  to  haul  3,133  miles,  is  75  cents 
or  about  2/3  of  a  cent  an  apple;  apples  travel  under 
refrigeration  the  year  round.  The  freight  on  a  box 
of  oranges,  average  200  to  the  box,  Los  Angeles  to 
New  York,  which  some  railroads  are  obliged  to  haul 
3,289  miles,  is  $1.21  or  about  6/10  of  a  cent  an 
orange;  oranges  travel  under  refrigeration  the  year 
round. 


In  his  speech  to  Indiana  editors,  President  Hoover 
asked  one  question,  rhetorical  in  the  sense  that  he 
clearly  contemplated  a  negative  answer:  "Shall  the 
government,  except  in  temporary  national  emer- 
gencies, enter  upon  business  processes  in  competition 
with  its  citizens?"  Was  the  President  thinking  of  in- 
land waterways,  subsidized  by  the  government  from 
taxes? 


In  his  Diagnosis  of  Unemployment,  published  in 
1928,  Phillip  Snowden  M.  P.  said,  "It  is  a  strange  and 
discreditable  reflection  upon  our  boasted  civilization 
that  with  all  our  scientific  knowledge  and  mechanical 
devices  we  are  unable  to  organize  our  resources  in 
men  and  matters  so  as  to  provide  all  willing  workers 
with  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living." 


The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  must  abide 
by  its  85-year  contract  for  a  5-cent  fare  on  its  ele- 
vated and  subway  lines  in  New  York  City,  the  court 
of  appeals  has  ruled.  The  high  court  decided  the 
transit  commission  lacked  authority  to  grant  a  higher 


fare  until  the  contract  expires  in  1985  and  perma- 
nently enjoined  the  Interborough  from  seeking  an  in- 
crease. All  seven  judges  voted  unanimously  in  up- 
holding the  five-cent  fare. 


A  lawyer  friend  says  he  thinks  we  are  altogether 
too  harsh  in  speaking  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  decisions.  "You  must  remember,"  said 
he,  "those  eleven  members  are  only  human  beings." 
This  is  the  first  time  this  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention. 


Some  information  you  may  wish  to  remember  in 
the  next  few  months:  In  1911  the  railroads  had 
1,599,854  employes.  In  1920,  under  government 
operation,  there  were  2,002,832  on  the  pay  roll.  In 
1911  the  wage  bill  was  $1,167,855,894.  In  1920,  under 
the  "fostering  care"  of  the  government  it  was  $3,- 
681,801,193.  The  average  yearlv  wage  of  employes 
in  1911  was  $729.98.  In  1920  it'was  $1,820.12.  The 
latest  reports,  show  the  roads  now  have  1,316,435  em- 
ployes. We  have  nothing  to  show  the  average  wage  last 
year,  but  in  1929  it  was  $1,743.95. 


During  the  rate  hearing  at  Washington  July  15, 
those  in  attendance  were  permitted  to  remove  their 
coats.  Seats,  it  was  said,  were  soon  exhausted.  So 
were  the  lawyers. 


In  his  Story  of  Philosophy,  Will  Durant  quotes 
Plato — -who  lived  about  400  years  before  Christ — as 
saying  many  things  in  his  teachings  of  political  phi- 
losophy that  fit  admirably  into  present  day  problems. 
Plato  said  that  what  was  needed  was  a  method  of 
barring  incompetence  and  knavery  from  public  office, 
and  of  selecting  the  best  and  preparing  them  to  rule 
for  the  common  good.  The  state,  Plato  said,  is  what 
it  is  because  its  citizens  are  what  they  are,  and  if 
this  doesn't  explain  the  present  saturnalia  of  govern- 
ment extravagance  then  we  don't  know  any  better 
description.  In  crude  hands,  Plato  declared,  politics 
submerges  statesmanship  which  should  be  an  art  and 
a  science.  Obviously,  if  better  men  would  get  into 
politics  it  might  be  a  far  better  influence  in  our  na- 
tional life. 


Isn't  this  just  like  the  French?  When  a  com- 
muter tells  the  boss,  over  there,  that  he — or  she — 
was  late  because  of  delayed  trains  it  is  necessary  to 
show  a  slip  issued  by  the  railroad  giving  the  time  of 
departure  and  arrival.    What  a  world  ! 


Times  may  be  bad  somewhere  but  not  in  the 
cigaret  industry,  and  not  for  the  makers  of  five-cent 
cigars.  In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the  makers 
produced  59,432,526,425  cigarets,  the  largest  number 
for  any  first  half-year,  and  exceeding  the  period  in 
1930  by  nearly  8,000,000.  Cigaret  factories  are  work- 
ing double  shifts,  seven  days  a  week.  Five-cent 
cigars,  outdoor  variety  presumably,  are  the  bright 
spot,  however.  In  June  more  than  360,000.000  of  them 
were  turned  out.  Next  on  the  list  of  big  earners  are 
the  breakfast  food  companies  making  millions  of  tons 
of  predigested  sawdust  or  something.  Ten-cent 
stores,  also,  are  doing  tremendous  business. 

Advertising,  says  Calvin  Coolidge  in  his  thought- 
ful way,  is  the  life  of  trade — not  competition.  And 
why  not?    Mr.  Coolidge  gets  a  dollar  a  word  for  his. 
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WASTE 


Railroad  earnings  have  been  cut. 
Net  profit  has  been  lowered,  in 
some  cases  wiped  out.  Such  a 
condition  calls  for  strict  atten- 
tion to  expenditures  from  which 
the  annual  return  on  investment 
is  considerable.  All  waste  must 
be  stopped  at  once. 

The  average  cost  of  stopping 
and  starting  a  fifty  car  train  is 
$2.50.  With  rigid  switch  stands 
at  the  ends  of  double  track  and 
passing  sidings,  a  train  must 
start  and  stop  twice  for  switch 
operation  or  an  expense  of 
$5.00.  The  3-in-l  Switch  Stand, 
operating  automatically,  saves 
this  cost  and,  at  locations  where  ten  or  more  trains  pass 
daily  in  both  directions,  will  save  its  cost  of  installa- 
tion in  less  than  ten  days ...  an  annual  savings  of  thirty- 
five  times  its  cost.  A  railroad  with  a  hundred  such 
locations  can  save  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year 
by  using  the  3-in-l  Switch  Stand. 


A  Simple  Source  of  Dividends:  A  double-coil  spring 
returning  switch  points  after  trailing  train  has  passed; 
an  oil  buffer  retarding  return  between  successive  pairs 
of  wheels;  and  a  rigid  throw  for  hand  operation  are 
the  mechanisms  that  eliminate  stops  and  pay  dividends. 
Write  for  complete  printed  information. 


RAMAPO  AJAX  CORPORATION 

Racor  Pacific  Frog  and  Switch  Company  Los  Angeles — Seattle 

Canadian  Kamapo  Iron  Works,  Limited  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

General  Offices — 230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Salon  Offices  at  Works  ami  McCormlelt  Building,  Chicago  Midland  Bank  Boil  ding,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  Washington  Builders  Exchange  Building,  St.  Pan] 

Union  National  Bank  Building,  Houston,  Texas 
Nine  Racor  Works:  Ilillhum,  N.  Y.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III.  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Superior,  Wis.  Pueblo,  Col.  LOB  Angeles,  CoL  Seattle,  Wash.  Niugura  Foils,  Ont. 


I  Little  Stories  About 
|  Big  Men 

iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 


The   Knst   Texas    Farm    Home  < 

Santa  Fe  Line*,  Eastern  Region 
JuMi 


ONCE  IN  A 
W  li  i  1  e  we 
come  to  the 
name  of  someone 
whom  we  h  a  v  e 
known  always ; 
someone  whose 
Little  Story  is  so 
closely  associated 
with  our  own  life, 
especially  in  its  he- 
g  i  n  n  i  n  g  s  when 
great  decisions 
were  made,  that  it 
seems  practically 
impossihle  to  write 
anything  without 
violating  the  ethi- 
cal tradition  which 
forbids  our  making 
personal  references 
or  using  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  "I."  Doubtless,  far 
back  in  the  dawn  of  journalism 
someone  had  a  sane  excuse  for  this 
tiresome  rule,  but  if  so  we  never  have 
found  it  in  history. 

Throughout  the  years  since  Koine 
got  its  first  news  on  tablets  of  stone 
there  has  been  another  rule,  beyond 
our  poor  understanding,  declaring 
that  the  authorship  of  editorial  mat- 
ter and  departmental  articles  shall  be 
hidden  behind  the  anonymity  peculiar 
to  newspapers  and  class  magazines. 
Personally  we  don't  think  there  is  a 
particle  of  sense  in  this  hoary  old  re- 
quirement, but  there  it  is  and  there-, 
doubtless,  it  will  stay  to  the  end  of 
time.  "We"  and  "Us"  may  write 
until  they  are  black  in  the  face  about 
rates  and  railroads,  cavortings  and 
conspiracies ;  but  old  memories  are 
something  else  again,  calling  for  the 
personal  pronoun  "I,"  but  every  one 
we  own  is  locked  securely  in  the 
vault. 


translated  m  eans 
Sunday,  a  name  ad- 
mirably suited  to 
the  desolate  siding 
now  sleeping  away 
the  years  in  Sab- 
hath  quiet. 


F 


Fred  C.  Fox,  (Im  r  (Jeneral  Manager  of 
Mr.  Fox  Will  He  Found  on  (lie  Next  Page 
«  He  In  Today. 


FAB  BACK  iu  the  early  '80s  Wal- 
lace, New  Mexico,  38  miles  cast 
of  Albuquerque,  was  the  end  of 
the  division,  one  of  the  busiest  on  the 
Santa  Fe  of  that  time.  There  was 
an  enginehouse  that  seemed  very  big 
then,  although  possibly  it  had  only 
eight  or  ten  stalls ;  the  yard  was  a 
mile  long ;  there  was  a  two-story  sta- 
tion, and  a  Harvey  eating  house  that 
made  living  a  paradise.  A  fine  little 
town  it  was  although  there  were  only 
two  or  three  saloons. 

You  may  look  long  and  vainly  now 
on  the  maps  for  Wallace.  It  has  dis- 
appeared. The  division  no  longer 
ends  there.  The  enginehouse  and  the 
repair  shops  are  gone.  Even  the 
name  has  been  wiped  out,  the  post- 
humous honor  conferred  upon  the 
place  in  memory  of  the  famous  terri- 
torial governor  of  early  days,  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace,  author  of  lien  Hur, 
written  in  the  warm  stillness  of  the 
ancient  'dobe  palace  at  Santa  Fe.  All 
gone,  buried  under  the  Pueblo  Indian 
designation.   Domingo,  which  being 


OUR  PERSONS 

made  up  the 
tation  staff  of 
Wallace  in  the  days 
of  its  glory :  Char- 
lie Log  a  n.  the 
agent ;  the  day  op- 
erator, a  young  cub 
now  setting  down 
these  chronicles  for 
your  mental  en- 
richment; Colonel 
Jim  Morris,  a  kind 
of  night  agent  and 
car  recorder,  a  n 
old-time,  six-foot  army  scout  of  the 
Indian  wars  along  the  Rio  Grande; 
and  the  real  hero  of  this  tale,  the  night 
operator,  Fred  C.  Fox.  Charles  Dyer 
was  the  division  superintendent  at  Las 
Vegas;  Frank  M.  Rain  was  trainmas- 
ter; George  S.  Perkins,  the  chief  dis- 
patcher, and  H.U.Mudge,  roadmaster. 

Where  are  they  now,  these  rail- 
roaders of  long  ago?  Of  all  the  group 
named  here  the  records  show  only 
two  survivors,  Fred  Fox  and  the 
Little  Stories  Man.  At  first  glance 
the  recollection  is  disconcerting,  but 
some  comfort  is  found  in  the  rellec- 
tion  that  when  they  were  in  service 
they  were  already  mature  men  while 
the  two  who  have  come  through  to 
talk  about  it  were  youngsters  just 
starting  out  for  themselves.  Fred 
was  a  fine,  stalwart  young  man  when 
he  went  to  Wallace,  22  or  23  years 
old,  perhaps,  a  quiet  chap  with  a 
queer  smile  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
that  made  men  like  him,  a  studious 
operator  who  attended  to  business 
and  talked  little. 
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From  the  Records 

"Texas  and  Pacific  engine  907  made  157,000  miles  between  shop- 
ping. No  repairs  to  pump  during  that  time  and  pump  was  in  good 
condition  when  removed." 

"Grand  Trunk  Western  Engine  5634  made  115,000  miles  without 
the  slightest  trouble  from  pump,  which  was  still  performing  effi- 
ciently when  removed." 

"Boston  and  Albany  engines  604  and  602  in  service  15  months 
since  last  shopping  made  84,399  miles  and  78,226  miles  respectively 
without  repairs  to  pumps.  Only  minor  repairs  required  at  shopping 
period." 

"C.  B.  &  Q.  engine  5341.  Pump  in  service  one  year  without  repairs 
of  any  kind.  Outside  of  oil  this  pump  has  not  cost  a  cent  for  the 
year." 

"Michigan  Central  engine  8214  in  service  nine  months  made  71,825 
miles  without  repairs." 

"New  York  Central  engine  5274  made  178,000  miles  before  pump 
was  removed  for  minor  repairs." 

These  and  similar  reports  on  record  indicate  the  ability  of  the  Coffin 
Feed  Water  Heater  System  to  operate  from  shopping  to  shopping 
without  repairs. 

Feed  water  heater  results  can  nozv  be  definitely 
determined  in  a  quick,  reliable  and  inexpensive 
manner,  without  the  use  of  a  dynamometer  car 
or  test  crew.  We  will  gladly  advise  you  how 
without  obligation. 


The  J.  S.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Company 

Englewood,  New  Jersey 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE:  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada 
FOREIGN   REPRESENTATIVE    .   .    .    International  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Railroads  and  unions  had  not 
discovered  an  age  limit  in  those 
days.  Fred  Fox,  for  instance, 
horn  in  Ohio  in  1863,  was  working  as 
an  operator  for  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis  in 
1879  when,  as  an  expert  accountant 
might  discover  in  a  half-day's  figur- 
ing, he  was  about  16  years  old.  He 
stayed  with  that  company  only  a  year 
before  the  call  of  the  West  came  to 
his  ears,  and  he  got  a  job  on  the 
Santa  Fe. 

We  who  have  sown  our  oats  and 
harvested  a  crop  of  gray  hair  seem 
to  sense  in  the  world  of  today  an  ac- 
tive tendency  toward  useful  effort, 
the  elimination  of  the  parasites  of 
life,  and  an  all  'round  attitude  against 
waste.  But  this  is  nothing  new.  We 
just  hear  more  about  it.  Ii  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  It  was  with 
us  in  the  '80s  when  the  Santa  Fe,  our 
proving  ground,  was  still  a  sprawling 
youngster  in  transportation.  Colleges 
were  not  turning  out  herds  of  engi- 
neers then.  The  West  was  still  to 
be  settled.  Pioneers  and  pine  houses 
or  'dobe  dug-outs  were  the  rule.  With 
the  staunchest  friendliness  for  the 
boys  of  today,  and  real  sympathy  for 
those  coming  out  of  the  colleges  into 
a  world  that  seems  strangely  heedless 
of  their  problems  in  trying  times,  it 
seems,  in  looking  back  to  the  '80s, 
that  we  had  a  better  chance,  dumb  as 
we  were.  We  went  ahead  faster  in 
the  business  of  earning  a  living,  but 
it  was  not  because  we  had  any  more 
or  any  better  brains.  We  had  to  hus- 
tle or  go  hungry.  Because  of  con- 
ditions facing  us  we  developed  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  and  self  reliance 
not  quite  so  evident  today. 

Competition  was  less  keen  in  the 
'80s.  There  were  not  so  many  boys 
in  the  world,  certainly  there  were  not 
so  many  in  the  Middle  West.  Many, 
indeed  most  of  those  whom  we  knew, 
had  been  pitched  out  to  shift  for 
themselves  when  they  should  have 
been  sheltered  at  home  and  sent  to 
school  as  we  do  with  our  boys  today. 
The  boys  of  that  time  were  a  husky, 
rough-and-ready,  courageous  lot, 
about  as  bad  and  as  good  as  the  boys 
of  the  present.  But  they  were  an 
ignorant  lot  compared  with  the  youth 
of  '31  with  his  educational  advan- 
tages, his  smooth  living  standards,  his 
good  clothes,  his  motor  car  or  his 
plane.  The  only  tail-spin  we  knew 
in  '85  was  out  of  a  wagonload  of 
straw.  Nowdays  it  means  a  line  or 
two  on  the  front  page.  We  were  a 
dumb  lot  but  we  got  ahead  in  the 
world. 


Fred  fox  and  others  of  his  ilk 
went  into  life  knowing  about  as 
little  as  boys  could  know  and 
still  feed  themselves.  At  16  the  aver- 
age boy  now — if  the  term  isn't  too 
general — is  in  high  school,  or  if  he 
misses  this  he  is  at  home  and  has  a 
job.  He  knows  more  about  the  world 
at  15  than  we  knew  at  21.  If  boys  in 
Fred's  day  learned  railroading  quick- 
ly, as  of  course  they  did,  it  was  not 
because  they  were  any  smarter  than 
our  boys.  It  was  a  vastly  different 
world.  They  learned,  and  they  took 
on  grave  responsibilities  rather  effi- 
ciently because,  for  one  thing,  there 
was  no  other  course  to  pursue.  There 
were  no  great  and  disturbing  distrac- 
tions such  as  clutter  up  the  lives  of 
our  boys.  At  least  there  were  not  so 
many,  and  they  weren't  nearly  so  at- 
tractive. Almost  our  wildest  dissipa- 
tion in  those  days  was  a  box  of  Sweet 
(  laps,  and  we  saved  the  pictures.  Boys 
did  just  as  many  utterly  senseless 
things  then  as  they  do  now,  but  they 
did  them  differently,  with  a  horse  and 
buggy,  perhaps. 

A  telegraph  operator,  starting  as  a 
night  man  at  some  small  station  re- 
ceived $40  or  $45  a  month  in  1885. 
and  thought  he  was  doing  fairly  well. 
If  you  look  through  your  files  of 
Transportation  you  will  discover  that 
an  astonishingly  large  number  of  the 
90  or  more  Little  Stories  printed  in 
the  last  four  years  have  described  the 
lives  of  executives  who  began  their 
earning  careers  as  operators.  It  was 
a  good  beginning.  It  was  a  trade  or 
profession  fitting  into  the  exigent  re- 
quirements of  mothers  who  did  not 
raise  their  boys  to  be  brakemen — if 
they  could  prevent  it;  it  was  such  a 
messy  business.  For  one  thing  there 
were  no  air  brakes  then  on  freight 
cars,  and  no  automatic  couplers — 
the  Janney  was  one  of  the  4,000  types 
tried  out  in  those  days — and  many  a 
finger  was  pinched  off  that  might 
have  played  a  piano  in  later  life. 
Telegraphy  was  a  clean,  safe,  and 
reasonably  well-paid  kind  of  job,  and 
a  dollar  was  worth  100  cents. 

Another  thing  about  the  tele- 
grapher :  He  had  opportunities 
for  learning  every  branch  of 
the  operating  department  —  meaning 
the  movement  of  trains — not  open  to 
others.  If  he  knew  how  to  apply  him- 
self, and  Fred  Fox  certainly  did,  if 
he  could  concentrate  on  the  work  in 
hand,  as  he  had  to  do  or  get  out,  he 
might  become  an  agent,  a  noble  am- 
bition, we  thought,  and  'find  himself 
stacking  away  $65  or  $70  a  month, 
and  this  was  wealth  enough  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  look,  unafraid, 
at  the  smiling  face  of  Jim  Moore,  the 


paymaster  —  another  one  that  has 
joined  the  silent  majority. 

The  ability  to  concentrate,  which 
Fred  possessed  in  a  large  degree,  im- 
plies the  ability  to  relax,  to  laugh  oc- 
casionally. We  who  remember  his 
younger  days  will  never  forget  his 
smile.  He  may  not  have  it  now.  Life 
does  a  number  of  things  to  men,  but 
he  had  it  then,  and  it  helped  him 
along  the  chosen  way.  Just  when  he 
left  the  classic  precincts  of  Wallace 
is  not  important,  and  we  have  for- 
gotten the  date  anyway.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Fred  served  the  Santa  Fe 
faithfully  for  seven  years  as  an  oper- 
ator and  agent  here  and  there,  finding 
as  he  always  did,  a  quiet  enjoyment 
in  his  work  that  made  it  easy.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  had  not  come  up 
over  the  horizon  for  us  in  those  days, 
but  later  in  life,  very  much  later,  we 
heard  him  say  that  at  last  he  had 
found  real  pleasure  because  he  had 
done  good  work,  and  it  brought  Fred 
Fox  back  in  memory,  for  that  was  the 
way  he  worked. 

The  knowledge  that  he  had  served 
faithfully,  that  he  had  done  his  best, 
made  it  unnecessary  for  Fred  ever  to 
apologize  or  explain.  He  was  an  ideal 
operating  man  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning. Inevitably,  one  day  he  was 
raised  to  a  dispatchership,  and  later 
was  crowned  chief  of  the  division. 
For  four  years  he  did  everything  the 
trainmaster  could  avoid  doing,  and 
finally  got  the  title,  as  well  as  the 
work,  and  kept  it  for  nine  happy 
years.  Despite  this  experience  he  pre- 
served his  human  qualities,  and  up 
went  his  name  on  the  bulletin  board 
as  division  superintendent.  Five 
years  of  this,  and  then  an  equal  per- 
iod as  general  superintendent  when, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
friends,  he  became  general  manager 
of  the  eastern  region.  And  there  he 
stayed  for  seventeen  years. 

Some  deep  thinker,  long  ago,  said 
too  much  rest  means  rust,  but 
the  guy  who  said  it  never  had 
been  a  general  manager.  It  wasn't 
rust  that  made  it  necessary  for  Fred 
Fox  to  ask  for  relief.  Only  a  won- 
derful physique  had  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  stick  to  the  job  as  long  as 
he  did.  Topeka,  where  he  had  his 
headquarters,  has  long  been  spoken  of 
as  the  graveyard  of  general  manag- 
ers, a  fine  little  city  and  a  pleasant 
place  to  live,  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  verb,  because  general  managering 
the  Santa  Fe  is  a  test  of  what  a  man 
has  in  him,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Storey 
sees  this  piece.  Fox  never  had  let  his 
work  become  a  treadmill,  as  so  many 
general  managers  do ;  but  the  time 
came,  nevertheless,  after  47  years' 
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Maine  To  California  •  •  • 

Easy  Riding  Dalman  Trucks  Protect 
the  Freight  and  Save  the  Car 


The  Dalman  spring  group 
which  gives  Bettendorf- 
Dalman  Type  Trucks  am- 
ple reserve  spring  capac- 
ity and  unusual  shock 
absorbing  ability,  can 
now  be  furnished  in  a 
single  cluster  as  illus- 
trated   above    if  desired. 


The  Dalman  Feature  Adds 
Two    Standard   Coils  To 
Each    Spring  Group. 


^AFELY  aboard  in  Maine  and  safely  "off  in  Cali- 
fornia.  True  of  valuable  and  fragile  freight  as 
well  as  sturdy  machinery.  The  Bettendorf  Dalman- 
Type  Truck  has  set  at  naught  the  countless  potential 
road  shocks  that  are  the  constant  enemy  of  freight  and 
car  alike. 

The  road  shocks  are  still  there,  but  they  cannot 
drive  home  with  sickening  and  costly  impact.  They 
are  smothered  and  disciplined  within  the  ample  Dalman 
spring  group  with  its  ability  to  withstand  even  the  more 
severe  of  the  thumps  ever  present  along  the  steel  high- 
ways of  trade.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  more  exact- 
ing specifications  read  "Trucks — Bettendorf  Dalman 
Type". 


THE  BET^HiS55DMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  WORKS 


BETTENDORF.  IOWA 
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service,  when  it  seemed  wise  to  take 
a  rest  before  the  rust  began  to  come. 
Fred  Fox's  big  frame  began  to  resent 
the  treatment  it  had  undergone. 

So  one  day  in  March,  1927.  up 
went  another  bulletin  from  the 
general  office  at  Chicago,  and 
this  is  what  it  said  : 

Mr.  F.  C.  Fox,  after  47  years  of  con- 
spicuously efficient  and  faithful  service 
to  the  company,  will,  at  his  own  request, 
relinquish  on  April  1  proximo,  the  posi- 
tion of  general  manager  of  the  eastern 
lines,  and  is  hereby  appointed,  effective 
as  of  that  date,  assistant  to  the  vice 
president,  with  office  at  Topeka,  Kansas, 
with  such  duties  as  are  from  time  to 
time  assigned  to  him. 

All  of  which  well-deserved  compli- 
mentary information  was  duly  signed 
by  A.  G.  Wells,  vice  president,  and 
W.  B.  Storey,  president,  the  approv- 
ing authority. 

The  saving  grace  in  the  make-up 
of  Fred  Fox  is  a  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive vein  of  humor.  He  never 
was  one  of  the  back-slapping  kind, 
but  he  never  missed  the  point  in  a 
good  story,  either,  even  if  it  chanced 
to  be  on  himself,  as.  for  example,  in 
the  yarn  one  hears  once  in  a  while 
around  Topeka.  To  appreciate  this  it 
is  essential  to  know  in  the  beginning 
that  Fred  never  would  win  the  fur- 
lined  butterdish  in  a  beauty  contest. 
He  has  a  large,  good-natured  face 
with  features  here  and  there,  a 
friendly  lace  that  can  grow  tremen- 
dously stern  upon  occasion.  Such  an 
occasion  was  presented  one  day,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  when  for  some 
unexplained  reason  a  big  husky  appli- 
cant for  a  job  got  into  his  office.  He 
was  the  stage  personification  of  a 
boomer  brakeman.  He  didn't  look 
good  and  he  had  no  very  attractive 
record.  Fred  didn't  like  him  just  on 
general  principles,  and  he  sent  him 
away.  But  the  man  came  back.  He 
came  several  times  until,  finally  the 
weary  G.M.  told  him  he  hadn't  a 
thing  to  offer  him.  "Well,  why  not?" 
demanded  the  boomer.  "To  be  frank- 
about  it,"  said  Fox.  "1  don't  like  your 
looks." 

"( ),  I  didn't  know,"  said  the 
boomer.  "So  looks  count  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  do  they  ?" 

"They  certainly  do,"  said  Fox. 

"Well,"  was  the  boomer's  parting 
shot.  "I  don't  see  how  you  ever  got 
on  here." 

Fred  Fox  came  from  a  sturdy  fam- 
ily of  workers.  His  father  was  a 
builder  and  contractor  at  Marysville, 
Ohio,  who  kept  up  the  old  home  on 
the  farm  as  the  proper  place  to  rear 
four  boys.  There  Fred  worked  and 
went  to  school  until  he  was  15  or 


what  we  call  "15  coming  16."  Then 
it  was  he  went  out  and  found  a  job 
for  himself  on  a  railroad.  His  whole 
life,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  fine  example 
for  youth  of  today  which,  after  every 
consideration  of  life-long  friendship, 
is  the  underlying  reason  for  the  tale 
we  have  told.    In  a  very  significant 
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way  it  points  out  the  incontrovertible 
truth  that  steadfastness,  attention  to 
duty,  loyalty,  concentration,  and  fin- 
ally much  courage  must  win  for  those 
who  strive. 

And  now  where  is  Fred  Fox? 
Somewhere  nearby  on  these  pages  is 
a  picture  of  his  present  headquarters 
on  a  beautiful  farm  in  East  Texas — 
his  own  farm — and  if  this  isn't  a 
good  place  to  finish  the  story  may  the 
depression  never  end.  But  there  are 
a  few  words  still  to  be  added.  It 
isn't  easy  to  dismiss  an  old  friend. 
We  must  moralize  a  moment  or  two. 

As  we  remember  the  customs  of 
our  youth  no  handicap  was  imposed 
upon  a  boy  for  lack  of  experience.  It 
seemed  to  be  pretty  generally  admit- 
ted that  he  had  to  start  somewhere, 
sometime,  to  learn  a  business.  "All 
right,  we'll  give  you  a  trial."  the  chief 
dispatcher  or  the  superintendent 
would  say.  There  seemed  to  be  time 
enough  then  to  give  a  boy  cautions 
and  advice,  and  a  chance  to  begin. 
But  now  the  average  employer  appar- 
ently expects  to  hire  young  men  who 
have  had  experience,  just  where  he 
doesn't  seem  to  care;  and  this  is  a 
very  grave  injustice  which  results  in 
discouragement    for   many   who  go 


away  desperate  until  finally  they  fall 
into  some  work  for  which  they  are 
not  fitted  temperamentally.  This  is 
a  human  or  economic  loss  to  society. 
To  overcome  it  the  railroads  employ 
boys  as  apprentices,  but  the  number 
is  limited  by  the  unions.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  many  employers  forget 
that  once  upon  a  time  they,  too,  were 
untrained.    They  were  born  that  way. 

Don't  be  snooty  with  inexper- 
ienced boys  and  young  men. 
Any  one  of  them  may  turn 
up  some  day  as  your  judge.  He  may 
be  the  surgeon  who  puts  a  white 
cone  over  your  stubby  nose  until  you 
whiff  yourself  into  slumberland,  or 
something.  He  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
general  manager,  or  even  the  presi- 
dent of  the  road  you  use  when  your 
car  is  out  of  order.  How  many  of 
us.  do  you  think,  ever  suspected  that 
Fred  Fox.  at  Wallace,  was  the  future 
general  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe? 
Be  patient  with  these  boys.  Destiny 
is  just  around  the  corner.  You  never 
can  tell. 


When  C.  L.  McFaul,  now  the 
dignified  passenger  traffic 
manager  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Los  Angeles,  was  a  boy  his 
hobby  was  baseball,  and  many  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon  back-lot  game  was 
won  by  the  spit  ball  of  "Chuck" 
McFall. 

The  years  have  rolled  by,  as  years 
have  a  habit  of  doing,  and  during  the 
rolling  process  baseball  to  McFaul 
has  become  only  a  pleasant  memory. 
The  old  right  arm  has  adapted  itself 
to  the  routine  of  a  business  man's 
life;  the  muscles  are  perhaps  not  so 
powerful  as  in  the  back  lot  days,  but 
the  cunning  of  a  twirler's  skill  is  still 
there.    If  you  don't  believe  it : 

The  Southern  Pacific  lias  within  its 
forces,  many  ball  teams.  The  nine  at 
Bakersfield  has  been  winning  games 
right  and  left.  They  boasted  proudly 
the  title  of  champions  of  Kern  Coun- 
ty, California.  The  boys  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  their  oats,  and  threw 
challenges  about  recklessly. 

The  railroad  boys  at  Los  Angeles 
also  have  a  team,  an  infant  as  teams 
go,  being  only  a  few  months  old.  Hut 
they  could  not  ignore  the  arrogant  at- 
titude of  their  northern  rivals.  A 
game  was  arranged  and  "Charlie 
McFaul  journeyed  north  with  the  Los 
Angeles  team  as  a  mascot,  godfather, 
or  something. 

Once  on  the  ball  ground,  the  old 
spirit  manifested  itself,  and  not  con- 
tent with  adding  dignity  to  the  pro- 
ceedings by  bis  presence,  McFaul  put 
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Increase  Boiler 
Efficiency 

8.47% 


The  locomotive  tests  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  be- 
fore and  after  installing 
Syphons  required  careful 
regulation  of  load  and 
speed  (above)  and  accurate 
measurement  of  the  load 
at  dynamometer  (below). 
In  this,  one  of  the  most 
exacting  series  of  tests 
ever  made  on  a  locomotive, 
it  was  established  that 
Syphons  increase  boiler 
efficiency  8*47^ 
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on  a  uniform  and  pitched  the  first 
ball  of  the  game.  It  met  the  bat.  the 
umpire  called  "foul"  and  the  pitcher 
was  benched,  but  the  "champions" 
were  defeated  12  to  3. 

The  victory,  say  the  winners,  was 
directly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
first  ball  pitched,  and  to  McFaul  goes 
all  the  glory,  most  of  the  arnica  and 
a  sore  arm.  Hut  it  was  worth  it,  he 
says. 


And  HERE  is  another  old  oper- 
ator about  to  retire :  Thomas 
F.  Rowlands,  superintendent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific's  western  di- 
vision. Mr.  Rowlands  has  been  in 
charge  of  that  division  for  thirteen 
years,  time  enough  for  him  to  hear 
pretty  nearly  all  the  grumbling  a 
superintendent  hears  in  the  course  of 
his  exceedingly  important  career. 

As  the  foregoing  paragraph  indi- 
cates, Mr.  Rowlands  began  his  rail- 
road career  as  a  telegrapher  for  the 
Omaha  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  in  1876. 
Five  years  later  he  went  to  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line  as  agent  at  P.utte, 
Montana,  and  at  other  stations  on 
that  line.  He  went  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  as  telegrapher  at  Toano  in 
1888,  and  two  years  later  went  to  (  )g- 
den  as  clerk  to  the  superintendent.  I  It 
was  dispatcher,  chief  dispatcher  and 
trainmaster  in  succession  at  ( )gden 
and  in  1906  was  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  at  Sparks.  After 
four  years  in  that  position  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Salt  Lake  divi- 
sion with  headquarters  at  ( )gden, 
where  he  remained  until  1918,  when 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  western  division. 


Safety  Plan  for  Three 
Years 

A  further  reduction  within  the 
next  three  years  of  33  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  casualties  among  em- 
ployes is  the  goal  that  has  been  fixed 
by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
H.  A.  Rowe  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  Safety  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association,  announced 
at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  yearly 
convention  of  safety  officials  of  the 
various  railroads  at  the  Stevens  Hotel 
in  Chicago. 

"This  goal  has  been  adopted,"  said 
Mr.  Rowe,  "despite  the  remarkable 
safety  record  established  by  the  rail- 
roads in  the  past  few  years.  To  at- 
tain that  goal,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  a  further  yearly  reduction  of 
1 1  per  cent  in  employe  casualties 
from  1931  to  1933  inclusive. 

"The  railroads,  through  the  Safety 
Section,  adopted  a  program  in  1924 


calling  for  a  reduction  of  35  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  employe  casualties 
for  the  seven-vear  period  ended  with 
1930.  Due  to  close  cooperation  of  the 
managements  and  the  employes,  the 
35  per  cent  goal  was  surpassed  by  a 
large  margin  in  1930. 

"In  the  basic  year  of  1923,  there 
were  1,940  employes  killed  on  duty 
on  all  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
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while  151,960  were  injured.  In  1930, 
the  final  year  of  the  seven-year  pe- 
riod, fatalities  among  railroad  em- 
ployes were  reduced  to  935,  a  de- 
crease of  1,005  fatalities  or  52  per 
cent  compared  with  1923,  while  there 
was  a  reduction  of  116,635  or  77  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  employes  in- 
jured in  1930,  compared  with  1923. 

"This  tremendous  reduction  in  fa- 
talities and  injuries  is  equivalent  to 
a  reduction  of  76  per  cent  in  casual- 
ties to  employes.  For  the  first  time 
since  accident  records  were  kept,  fa- 
talities to  employes  in  a  single  year 
have  gone  below  1.000. 

"Thus  the  seven-year  safety  cam- 
paign has  definitely  been  responsible 


for  a  cumulative  saving,  during  that 
whole  period,  of  approximately  4,000 
lives  and  injuries  to  nearly  half  a 
million  employes. 

"It  may  be  just  to  recognize  that 
certain  influences  other  than  strictly 
safety  work  produced  some  reduction 
in  the  numbers  of  casualties;  for  in- 
stance, the  vast  and  expensive  instal- 
lation of  improved  safety  factors  in- 
volving in  1929  an  expenditure  of 
over  $298,000,000;  the  keener  selec- 
tion of  employes  retained  or  entering 
the  service ;  and  better  and  quicker 
surgical  first  aid." 

About  700  officers  in  charge  of 
safety  work  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico 
attended  the  meeting.  Mr.  Rowe,  who 
is  claims  attorney  for  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  presided 
over  the  convention. 


Fewer  Canal  Transits 

Commercial  traffic  through  the 
Panama  Canal  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1931,  was  the  lowest 
year's  traffic  since  the  fiscal  year  1927, 
according  to  figures  for  the  12 
months  just  closed.  More  than  5.500 
vessels  went  through  the  canal  and 
more  than  $24,600,000  in  tolls  was 
collected  from  them  in  the  last  year. 
An  average  of  15.15  vessels  passed 
through  the  canal  every  day  through- 
out the  year.  Daily  tolls  collected 
amounted  to  an  average  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  closed  of  about  $67,500,  as 
compared  to  about  $74,100  for  1930 
and  $74,300  for  1929;  showing  a 
gradual  decline  over  the  last  three 
years. 


We  Must  Have  Them 

"Despite  intensified  competition 
which  is  being  offered  by  buses,  motor 
trucks  and  airplanes,  oblivion  for  the 
railroads  of  our  Nation  is  so  far 
distant  that  our  great  grandchildren 
may  not  observe  such  an  economic 
calamity,"  United  States  Senator 
James  J.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
clared in  an  address  made  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
of  Pennsylvania  at  the  yearly  picnic 
of  the  organization  held  in  Hershey 
Park  July  15. 

"Our  national  existence  is  as  vitally 
dependent  on  our  railroads,  as  is 
Great  Britain's  welfare  dependency 
on  its  deep  sea  cargo  and  passenger 
carriers,"  Senator  Davis  said,  adding, 
"The  food  supplies  of  our  great  cities 
would  be  seriously  curtailed,  and  the 
wheels  of  commerce  and  industry 
generally  would  be  gravely  retarded, 
if  our  railroads  even  suspended  oper- 
ations for  a  few  days." 
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NO  MATTER  WHAT  THE  JOB 

there 's  an  Exide  Battery  built  to  do  it 

DEPENDABLY  AND  ECONOMICALLY 


ON  this  page  you  will  see  several  uses 
of  Exide  Batteries.  There  are  many 
other  important  applications,  but  space 
prevents  our  going  further  into  the  sub- 
ject. Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  there  is 
an  Exide  for  every  application,  and  that 
every  Exide  is  backed  by  the  43  years' 
experience  of  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturers of  storage  batteries  for  every 
purpose. 


Automatic  block  signals  along  thousands  of  miles  of  track  operated  by  American 
railroads  are  powered  by  Exide  Batteries.  Exides  guarantee  accurate,  depend- 
able operation  of  signals  and  at  the  same  time  bring  down  maintenance  costs. 


Battery-Oil-Electric  Locomotives  require  a  storage  battery  of  absolutely 
proven  ability  and  economy.  Exide-Ironclad  Batteries  have  all  the 
characteristics  necessary  for  correct  operation  of  these  units  and  have 
been  found  most  practical,  economical  and  dependable  in  every  sort  of 
work  in  which  such  locomotives  are  used  under  any  and  all  conditions. 


Extfce 

BATTERIES 

FOR  EVERY  RAILWAY  USE 


More  Exide  Car  Lighting  Batteries  were 
liurchased  last  year  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  The  same  advantages  that 
were  the  reasons  for  this  overwhelming 
acceptance  are  present  in  the  new  Exide- 
Ironclad  Car  Lighting  Battery,  type  EPT, 
/?///smany  improvements  and  refinements. 

( Above  at  right)  18  years'  continuous  reliable  service.  That  was  the  record  of  the  Exide 
Chloride  type  battery  in  this  interlocking  plant.  The  Exide  Chloride  Battery  with 
its  unique  construction  is  the  ideal  battery  for  such  service.  Its  surprisingly  long, 
active  life  brings  the  cost  of  this  battery  to  almost  an  irreducible  minimum,  and 
maintenance  is  most  simple  and  economical. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 
The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries  for  Every  Purpose 
Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limi'ed,  Toronto 
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The  Erie  Moves  West 

By  Earle  W.  Gage 

After  September  I,  please  ad- 
dress the  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  at 
Cleveland,  O."  Behind  this 
simple  request  is  the  material  for  one 
of  the  thrilling  railroad  romances  for 
which  America  is  somewhat  widely 
known.  Nothing  quite  like  the  Erie's 
exodus  has  ever  been  contemplated 
by  any  railroad,  although  it  is  not  the 
first  time  the  Erie  has  moved  out  of 
New  York,  a  story  about  which  the 
present  generation  knows  little,  if 
anything. 

The  first  time  the  Erie  moved,  in 
1SC>7  or  '68,  a  stalwart  crew  of  finan- 
cial bandits  made  up  of  Uncle  Dan'I 
Drew,  Jim  Fisk,  Jay  Gould  and  a  few 
others,  directors  of  the  Erie  in  those 
days,  trimmed  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt  deftly  for  eight  or  nine  millions 
by  flooding  the  market  with  lOO.OtX) 
fake  bonds.  Most  of  these  the  com- 
modore had  bought.  W  hen  the  trick 
was  discovered  Uncle  Dan'I  and  his 
friends  packed  up  all  the  books  and 
papers  of  the  road  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  sailed  for  Jersey  City. 
There  they  established  headquarters 
in  the  old  Taylor  hotel,  and  they 
stayed  there,  too,  until  the  storm  had 
blown  over  and  the  federal  court  had 
quieted  down. 

These,  and  many  other  historic 
facts,  the  modern  Erie  man  wishes 
us  to  forget  and  permit  time  to  erase, 
preferring  to  date  Erie  history  from 
A.B. — After  Bernet,  for  the  migra- 
tion to  Cleveland  really  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  harvest  made  possible 
as  a  result  of  the  energetic  hustling 
of  John  J.  Bernet  and  his  associates. 
It  was  Mr.  Bernet,  first  chief  execu- 
tive under  Van  Sweringen  leadership, 
who  pumped  sufficient  oxygen  into 
Erie's  lungs  to  revive  the  failing  pa- 
tient. Then  followed  the  "A.D."  pe- 
riod— After  Denney.  What  an  amaz- 
ing history  these  railroaders  have 
written  in  four  short  years !  One  of 
the  brightest  chapters  in  private  own- 
ership romance,  in  which  one  of  the 
oldest  railroads  in  the  country  had  a 
gland  operation  performed  on  its 
every  department,  and  became  youth- 
ful and  profitable. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is 
well  to  forget  everything  before  Ber- 
net. Real  Erie  history  started  four 
years  ago,  when  "J-J."  took  over 
what  seemed  the  hopeless  task  of  re- 
viving a  road  that  had  not  paid  a 
dividend  to  the  owners  in  nearly  20 
years,  and  gave  every  evidence  of 
landing  in  bankruptcy  with  few  as- 
sets. Thirty  months  after  Bernet  took 
the  reins,  a  4  per  cent  dividend  was 


declared,  the  net  income  of  1927,  of 
$3,500,000,  was  increased  in  1928,  to 
$10,000,000,  while  a  fortune  had  been 
expended  in  improvement  of  roadway 
and  rolling  stock  which  placed  the 
Erie  up  in  front  as  a  going  road. 

When  Bernet  became  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  new  Yan  Sweringen  pro- 
gram, the  average  freight  hauled  a 
pay  load  only  28  miles  a  day.  The 
second  year  his  management  had  rais- 
ed the  mileage  to  37  miles,  and  intro- 
duced locomotives  which  whizzed  the 
length  of  three,  instead  of  only  one, 
division.  Today  there's  not  one  laugh 
in  a  thousand  miles  of  Erie,  and 
vaudeville  teams  look  elsewhere  for 
fun. 

It's  quite  a  job  to  move  the  head- 
quarters of  a  great  railroad.  There's 
a  trainload  of  office  equipment  and 
records  to  be  shunted  from  New 
York  to  Cleveland,  and  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  insure  perfect,  con- 
tinuous functioning  of  the  many  de- 
partments looking  to  headquarters 
for  direction  and  orders.  Then,  too, 
not  the  least,  there's  the  personal 
property,  furniture,  and  belongings 
of  one  thousand  families  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  both  sides  of  the  Hudson 
River  to  the  Ohio  metropolis.  This 
expense  the  railroad  will  meet,  to  off- 
set the  trouble  of  uprooting  employes 
and  setting  them  down  at  a  distant 
point. 

Do  the  employes  like  the  idea  of 
moving  to  (  leveland?  Some  of  them 
are  enthusiastic,  others  lukewarm,  and 
several  old  timers,  deeply  rooted  in 
the  big  town,  refuse  to  be  moved,  and 
will  take  a  transfer  to  some  other  de- 
partment or  be  put  on  the  retired 
list. 

"A  railroad  man  has  to  be  at  home 
wherever  he  lands,"  said  David  L. 
Gray,  vice  president  of  the  Erie,  who 
is  going  to  Cleveland.  "A  railroad 
man  hasn't  any  business  getting  set- 
tled in  one  spot.  Cleveland's  a  good 
place  to  live ;  we  won't  have  to 
breathe  as  much  dirt  and  smoke  out 
there,  and  we  can  be  at  our  offices 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  af- 
ter leaving  home.  Now  it  takes  me 
more  than  an  hour  to  buck  my  way 
twice  a  day  to  and  from  the  offices, 
via  the  subway  route.  I'll  say  I'm 
ready  for  Cleveland." 

So,  when  September  clays  have 
come,  as  they  have  been  doing  for 
many  a  year,  men  who  have  been 
looking  out  of  the  windows  at  50 
Church  street  for  from  20  to  40 
years,  will  gaze  instead,  if  they  have 
the  time,  upon  the  azure  blue  of  Lake 
Erie.  And  when  you  think  of  Church 
street  it  isn't  difficult  to  find  real  com- 
pensation in  the  change  of  scenery. 


This  is  Advertising 
But  

It  costs  less  to  fly  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  in  31  hours 
on  the  United  Air  Lines'  tri-motored 
transports  than  it  cost  Mark  Twain 
to  go  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
Nevada,  half  the  distance,  a  60-day 
journey  65  years  ago.  And  the  com- 
pany says  it's  safer. 


Railroad  Wins  6  Cents 

The  market  value  of  a  portion  of  a 
railroad  right  of  way  used  by  a  city 
in  widening  a  street  may  not  properlv 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation 
of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
railroad,  according  to  a  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Michigan. 

Though  title  to  the  land  is  owned 
in  fee  by  the  railroad,  only  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  right  of  way  for  legiti- 
mate railroad  purposes  is  interfered 
with,  and  the  measure  of  compensa- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  the  diminution 
in  the  value  of  such  exclusive  use 
caused  by  the  interference  therewith 
due  to  its  use  by  the  city  as  a  street, 
the  court  held. 

In  the  absence  of  evidence  on  which 
an  award  for  other  than  nominal 
damages  could  be  based,  an  award  of 
six  cents  for  damage  to  the  land  was 
affirmed. 


To  Abandon  Texas  Line 

An  examiner  has  recommended 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission authorize  the  Groveton,  Luf- 
kin  &  Northern  Railway  to  abandon 
its  22-mile  line  between  Groveton 
and  Yair,  and  also  to  discontinue 
operation  over  14  miles  of  the  Texas 
South-Eastern  Railroad  between  Y'air 
and  Lufkin.  Texas.  The  line  was 
built  originally  to  serve  lumbering 
operations  which  have  since  been  dis- 
continued and  there  is  no  other  traf- 
fic to  warrant  the  continued  operation 
of  the  line. 


The  total  loss  to  the  railroads  from 
fire  during  1929,  was  $4,376,345,  a 
decrease  under  1920  of  58.6  per 
cent.  Of  the  total,  but  $527,000  was 
due  to  loss  of  merchandise  in  tran- 
sit. 


"Advertising,"  say  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  "points  out  the  merits  of  a  prod- 
uct and  impresses  the  buyer  with  its 
desirability.  But  advertising  cannot 
create  a  single  point  of  superiority  in 
a  product  or  add  a  single  virtue  to  its 
manufacturer." 
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Railroad  Efficiency 

The  railroads  are  still  the  country's 
main  dependence  for  transportation, 
and  from  all  indications  they  will  re- 
main so  for  an  indefinite  period.  No 
other  service  is  so  dependable  or  so 
generally  satisfactory.  And  whether 
one  feels  kindly  disposed  toward  the 
carriers  or  not,  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  their  prosperity,  or  lack 
of  it,  in  the  immediate  future  is  going 
to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
country's  business. 

Transportation  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  country's  productive  mechan- 
ism. If  it  does  not  work  smoothly 
the  whole  machine  will  operate  badly. 
Fortunately  the  railroads  were  never 
so  efficient  as  they  are  today.  But 
they  cannot  keep  up  their  expendi- 
tures for  improvements  if  their  credit 
is  impaired ;  and  their  credit  is  de- 
pendent on  their  net  earnings. — New 
York  World. 

Wage  Cuts  Not  Upheld 

Reduction  of  wages  of  railway 
shop  crafts  below  the  prevailing 
standard  is  not  justified  when  neces- 
sity does  not  exist  and  promulgation 
of  new  rules  and  changes  in  working 
conditions  without  notice  is  positively 
illegal  under  the  terms  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  according  to  a  report 
of  the  emergency  board  appointed  by 
President  Hoover  to  settle  the  wage 
dispute  between  the  employes  and  the 
management  of  the  Louisiana  &  Ar- 
kansas Railway. 

Interchange  at  Toledo 

A  report  dated  June  23  shows  that 
during  April  86,613  car  loads  were 
received  in  interchange  by  railroads  at 
Toledo.  Out  of  this  total,  J.  De- 
Vault,  president  of  the  Toledo  Car 
Inspection  Association,  says  the 
records  show  these  transfers  and  ad- 
justments : 

March,  1931. 

Thirteen  loads  transferred  equals  .15 
per  1000  loads  interchanged.  .16. 

Eighty  loads  adjusted  equals  .92  ad- 
justments per  1000  loads  interchanged. 
.92. 

A  Bus  At  70  Miles 
An  Hour 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  truck 
field  has  been  developing  quietly  a 
new  design  of  large  motor  bus  which 
it  is  said  will  travel  70  miles  an  hour. 
The  feature  of  this  vehicle  is  alumin- 
um body  construction.  The  manufac- 
turers declare  the  weight  per  horse- 
power and  weight  per  pay  load  is  less 
than  that  of  any  bus  now  in  existence, 
and  promise  something  new  in  riding 
qualities.  At  least  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  so  tells  the  world. 


Barber 
Truck 

LATERAL  MOTION 
ROLLER  DEVICE 


Showing  Lateral  Motion  Device  in  Position 


2,000,000 
Trucks  Equipped  Jan.  1,  1931 

Decreases  Wheel  Flange  Wear,  Rail 
Wear  and  Train  Resistance 

Lessens  Causes  of  Derailments 

Saves  Wear  on  Coupler  Knuctyes 
Journal  Brasses,  all  of  which 
reduces  freight  damage  claims. 


STANDARD  CAR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  BARBER  Devices  for 
Freight,  Passenger  and  Locomotive  Equipment 

GENERAL  OFFICES:    1322  McCORMICK  BLDG. 
CHICAGO 

Phone  Harrison  1466 


Federal  Railway  Devices  Company 
Equitable  Trust   BIdg.,  New  York 

Canadian  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Goodell  8C  Hoppe 

Montreal,  Canada  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


THE  UNION  Pacific,  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  are  spend- 
ing more  than  $1,500,000  on  a 
construction  program  near  the  down- 
town section  of  Los  Angeles  that  will 
expedite  through  freight  shipments. 
Also,  when  completed,  the  changed  fa- 
cilities will  remove  freight  train  obstruc- 
tions from  heavy  traffic  arteries,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  new  era  in  Los  An- 
geles railroad  transportation  importance. 

The  developments  just  put  into  use 
make  possible  the  transfer  of  Southern 
Pacific  through  freight  service  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Los  Angeles  River,  and 
involve  the  building  of  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  double-track  line. 
With  this  extension  all  through  freight 
to  and  from  the  East  skirts  the  down- 
town area  instead  of  a  iargc  part  of  it 
passing  directly  through  it. 

The  new  traffic  arrangement  begins 
at  the  Riverside  Drive  bridge.  From 
the  east  line  of  the  Santa  Fe's  right  of 
way  the  new  S.  P.  freight  route  is  over 
the  Union  Pacific  line,  now  double 
tracked  for  the  purpose,  about  a  mile 
tc  Alhambra  avenue.  There  the  route- 
again  is  by  the  S.P.  main  line  for  ship- 
ments to  and  from  the  East.  The  new 
track  from  the  Santa  Fe  rails  to  Alham- 
bra avenue  was  built  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific at  a  cost  of  about  $220,000.  Freight 
destined  for  San  Pedro  and  other 
southerly  points  will  continue  along  the 
Union  Pacific  tracks  to  Butte  street  and 
thence  to  a  connection  with  the  San 
Pedro  branch  line. 

The  construction  bv  the  Santa  Fe  of 


its  more  than  a  mile  long  main  line 
grade  elevation  from  the  North  Broad- 
way viaduct  to  Avenue  33  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  S.P.  freight  line  to  pass 
beneath  the  Santa  Fe  tracks  at  the  north 
end  of  that  company's  Water  street 
bridge  thereby  eliminating  a  railroad 
line  crossing  at  the  same  grade.  To 
accommodate  the  Santa  Fe's  higher 
grade  the  Water  street  bridge  was  rais- 
ed about  ten  feet  at  the  northern  end 
and  four  feet  at  the  south.  This  grade 
raising  cost  about  a  million  dollars.  It 
provides  the  first  elevated  steam  line 
into  Los  Angeles.  Double  tracking  is 
now  progressing.  When  the  program 
of  higher  grades  is  finished,  as  now 
planned  about  40  grade  crossings  will 
have  been  eliminated,  and  the  railroads 
and  the  city  of  Pasadena  will  have  spent 
about  $7,000,000. 


ceivership.  The  present  case,  however, 
is  the  first  instance  where  this  means 
has  been  resorted  to  in  the  collection 
of  excess  railway  operating  income.  The 
order  directing  the  R.  F.  &  P.  to  pay 
this  sum  is  the  first  final  recapture  order 
issued  by  the  commission  since  it  revised 
its  valuation  theory  to  accord  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  findings  in  the  St. 
Louis  &  O'Fallon  case. 

In  a  tentative  report,  the  commission 
has  found  that  the  Pere  Marquette 
Railway  had  $1,641,025  of  excess  net 
railway  operating  income  for  the  years 
1922,  1923  and  1925,  of  which  one-half, 
or  $820,512,  is  recapturable  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 


B.  R.  &  P.  Recalls  Men 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
Railway  has  recalled  500  men  to  their 
shops  at  Dubois,  Pa.  Some  of  the  men 
have  been  idle  for  more  than  a  year. 


New  Way  to  Recapture 

An  important  precedent  in  the  collec- 
tion of  excess  income  from  the  railroads 
has  been  established  by  the  government 
in  withholding  money  due  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railway  for 
the   transportation  of  mail   and  other 


Another  Air-Rail  Service 

An  air  passenger  service  with  big  tri- 
motored,  radio-equipped  planes  between 
Boston,  Portland,  Rockland  and  Ban- 
gor, will  be  put  into  service  August  1 
by  the  Boston-Maine  Airways,  Inc.,  as 
the  aviation  subsidiary  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  and  the  Maine  Central 


CROSS'HCS  RT  *tai» 
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REMOVAL  OP  ERE iCfST 
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ON  ERST  SiDE  OF  RrvE* 
BETWEEN  ROIRTJ  nmtT&O 


ninu  1>j-  Charles   II.   Owens  in  the 
l.ns  AllKeles  Time*. 


government  business 
until  the  carrier  has 
liquidated  $696,705 
which  t  h  e  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  found  to 
be  due  the  government. 

A  similar  course  was  followed 
in  the  collection  of  moneys  due 
the  government  from  the  Min- 
neapolis &  St.  Louis  Railroad  on 
account  of  government  loans, 
when    the    carrier    was    in  re- 


Railroad,  under  joint  agreement  with  the 
Pan  American  Airways  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Pan  American  Airways  Corpn. 


Grain  Rates  to  the  Supreme  Court 

Western  railroads  have  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
their  plea  for  increased  rates  on  grain 
and  grain  products  in  the  western  ter- 
ritory. 

Counsel  for  the  railroads  filed  on 
August  8  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
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of  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  northern  district  of  Illinois  denying 
to  them  an  injunction  restraining  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
enforcing  its  order  reducing  and  read- 
justing the  general  level  of  rates  on  grain 
and  grain  products. 

Following  the  district  court's  action, 
the  commission  recently  ordered  the 
rates  into  effect.  The  railroads  contend 
in  their  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  commission  and  the  court  erred 
in  determining  that  the  order  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
commission.  The  commission  is  said 
to  have  misconstrued  and  misapplied  the 
Hoch-Smith  resolution  relating  to  rates 
on  agricultural  products. 


"In  subscribing  the  lowest  possible 
rate  on  grains  and  grain  products  and 
the  maximum  reasonable  rate  the  order 
of  the  commission  will  prevent  the  car- 
riers from  earning  as  nearly  as  may  be 
the  rate  of  return  required  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,"  the  railroads 
charge  in  their  assignment  of  error.  The 
order,  the  railroads  say,  will  reduce  their 
revenue  $20,000,000  a  year. 

The  railroads  also  said  that  the  com- 
mission erred  in  construing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
that  carriers  should  earn  a  fair  return 
"as  a  mere  permission  to  the  carriers  to 
earn  a  fair  return." 

In  substituting  for  the  positive  stand- 
ard said  to  be  laid  down  in  the  statute, 


"a  vague  and  indefinite  standard  that 
the  carriers'  rate  should  not  be  so  low 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  to 
threaten  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
system  of  transportation"  the  commis- 
sion is  said  to  have  acted  beyond  its  au- 
thority. 

Counsel  for  the  carriers  also  complain 
to  the  court  relative  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  had  before  the  commission. 
In  particular,  the  commission  is  said  to 
have  denied  the  carriers  a  proper  "day 
in  court,"  by  denying  their  petition  to 
reopen  the  case  after  the  order  had  been 
entered. 

The  appeal  was  filed  in  the  case  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  et  al.  v. 
the  United  States  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  No.  287. 


Railway  Construction 


Tracks  &  Yards 

CALIFORNIA.— Examiner  Kennedy 
of  the  state  railroad  commission  took 
under  submission  August  14  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
Railway  for  permission  to  construct  a 


new  line  from  Rioco  station  to  the  Long 
Beach  and  Los  Angeles  harbor  areas. 
Present  tracks  in  the  heart  of  Long 
Beach  would  be  abandoned.  Cost  of 
the  undertaking  was  estimated  at  $2,- 
000,000. 

COLORADO. — Conditions  imposed  by 


the  I.  C.  C.  to  its  approval  of  the  ac- 
quisition by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake, 
involving  the  construction  of  the  42-mile 
"Dotsero"  cut-off  between  Orestod  on 
the  Salt  Lake  road  and  Dotsero  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  Eagle  county,  Colo., 


DAY  and  NIGHT-COMFORT 


No.  920 

Rotating-Reclining    Chair    as    used  on 
Union    Pacific    and    Chicago  North 
Western 


For 

RAILROAD 

COACHES 

and 

MOTOR 

BUSES 

Ask  us  for  complete  information 
about  this  equipment. 


HALE  &  KILBURN  SEATS 


No.   960  Recliner 
for  interstate  and  transcontinental 
motor  buses. 


A  better  seat  for  every  type  of  modern   transportation  service 

HALE  &  KILBURN  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Work*,  1800  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

SALES  OFFICES 

Hale  &  Kilburn  Co.,  McCormick  Bid*.,  Chicago  E.  A.  Thomwell,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta 

H.  M.  Euler,  53  First  St.,  Portland,  Ore.  W.  L.  Jefferie*,  Jr.,  Mutual  Bldg.,  Richmond 

Frank  M.  Bodler,  993  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  W.    D.    Jenkins,    Praetorian    Bldg.,    Dallas,  Texas 
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were  accepted  by  the  railroads  July  18 
in  a  "submission  of  agreements"  filed 
with  the  commission. 
ILLINOIS. — The  Burlington  is  plan- 
ning to  lay  its  own  trackage  from  East 
St.  Louis  to  a  point  near  Centralia. 
111.,  at  cost  of  about  $4,000,000.  The 
new  line  will  connect  with  the  road's 
main  north  and  south  line  through 
Illinois,  and  will  improve  freight  service 
between  St.  Louis  and  the  southern  Illi- 
nois coal  fields.  The  Burlington  is  at 
present  serving  this  territory  by  oper- 
ating partly  over  tracks  leased  from  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  between  St.  Louis 
and  Centralia. 

OREGON. — The  I.  C.  C.  has  author- 
ized the  Great  Northern  to  construct  a 
14-mile  line  in  Deschutes  county  from 
Bend  to  Lava.  The  new  line  will  dis- 
place an  existing  road  between  these 
points  and  will  serve  lumbering  and  ag- 
ricultural operations.  The  project 
amounts  to  a  relocation  of  its  line  be- 
tween these  points,  which  is  desirable 
since  it  will  form  a  portion  of  the 
through  line  being  built  between  Kla- 
math Falls.  Ore.,  and  Bieber,  Calif., 
in  conjunction  with  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. The  railroad  reports  that  con- 
struction will  be  started  immediately. 
TEXAS.— The  I.  C.  C.  has  authorized 
the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  to  con- 
struct two  branch  lines  of  railroad  in 
Gray  county,  Texas.  One  will  extend 
seven  miles  from  Lefors,  and  the  other 
will  run  from  that  vicinity  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  into  Gray 
county.  The  new  lines  will  serve  oil 
and  gas  fields. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. — The  I.  C.  C.  has 

authorized  the  Norfolk  &  Western  to 
construct  a  three-mile  cut-off  line  in 
Pike  county,  Kentucky,  and  Mingo 
county.  West  Virginia,  estimated  to 
cost  $725,000.  The  cut-off  will  begin  at 
a  point  near  Devon,  W.  Va.,  on  the 
Knox  Creek  Railway,  which  the  Big 
Sandy  operates,  and  will  connect  with 
the  main  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
about  two  miles  east  of  Devon.  The 
existing  line  of  the  Knox  Creek  Kail- 
way,  which  is  to  be  superseded  by  the 
cut-off,  is  unsuited  for  handling  the  large 
tonnages,  principally  coal,  expected  to  be 
developed  on  the  Big  Sandy. 


Buildings  &  Structures 

ILLINOIS.  — Chicago.  The  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  Chicago  plant  to  the  Austin 
Company  of  Cleveland.  The  contract 
includes  six  buildings  to  be  erected  at 
136th  and  Brandon  streets,  Chicago,  to 
replace  the  former  plant  of  the  com- 
pany, destroyed  by  fire.  All  buildings 
will  be  one-story,  steel  and  brick,  the 
largest  90  feet  wide  and  360  feet  long. 
A  total  of  280  tons  of  structural  steel 
will  be  required. 

LOUISIANA.  —  New   Orleans.  The 

Southern  Pacific,  it  is  said,  plans  to  start 
construction  January  first  of  an  eight- 
story  office  building  and  freight  terminal 
to  cost  about  $750,000. 

NEW  YORK— New  York  City.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Austin  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland,  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  an  extension  to  a  ware- 
house on  the  railroad's  property  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York.  The  warehouse  was 
completed  last  fall  for  lease  to  the  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  and  the  one- 
story  addition  147  feet  long,  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  increasing  business.  The 
latest  construction  work  will  cost 
$125,000. 

TEXAS.— Cleburne.  A  contract  has 
been  awarded  to  the  A.  J.  Rife  Construc- 
tion Co.,  of  Dallas,  for  a  192  ft.  ware- 
house addition  to  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  shops  at  Cleburne. 

Houston.  The  Southern  Pacific  has 
completed  plans  for  a  passenger  station 
at  Houston.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
$7,000,000,  of  which  the  city  will  bear 
$2,000,000.  The  city's  work  has  con- 
sisted of  straightening  Buffalo  Bayou 
and  making  other  improvements  essen- 
tial to  the  project. 


I  /Ocomotives 

The  American  Railway  Association 
announces  the  railroads  placed  in  serv- 
ice, in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
89  new  locomotives  compared  with  411 
in  the  same  period  in  1930,  and  319  in 
the  same  period  in  1929.  New  locomo- 
tives on  order  July  1,  totaled  36  com- 


pared with  364  on  the  same  day  last 
year,  and  386  two  years  ago. 

Reports  made  by  the  builders  to  the 
census  bureau  of  the  department  of  com- 
merce, however,  show  that  unfilled  or- 
ders on  June  30  totaled  95  compared 
with  58  at  the  end  of  May. 

Class  I  railroads  on  July  15  had  6,018 
locomotives  in  need  of  classified  repairs 
or  11.1  per  cent  of  the  number  on  line. 
This  was  an  increase  of  80  locomotives 
compared  with  July  1  when  there  were 
5,938.  Class  I  roads  had  9,311  service- 
able locomotives  in  storage  on  July  15 
compared  with  9,394  on  July  1. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  20 
tenders  to  be  built  at  its  Altoona  shops. 
They  are  to  have  a  capacity  of  25  tons  of 
coal  and  25,000  gals,  of  water.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  has  ordered  five  oil-elec- 
tric engines,  and  the  Chinese  National 
Railways  and  the  Amtorg  Trading  Cor- 
poration have  been  inquiring  for  prices 
on  a  few  engines. 


Freight  Cars 

Class  I  railroads  on  July  31  had  564.- 
068  surplus  freight  cars  in  good  repair 
according  to  the  car  service  division  of 
A.  R.  A.,  a  reduction  of  7,342  compared 
with  July  14  when  there  were  571,410. 
The  report  shows  6,951  new  freight  cars 
were  placed  in  service  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1931.  In  the  same  period 
last  year  49,208  cars  were  put  in  service 
and  two  years  ago  32,794.  On  July  1 
there  were  8,963  cars  on  order  compared 
with  24,649  on  the  same  day  last  year, 
and  39,638  two  years  ago. 

Since  the  July  issue  of  Transportation 
the  following  orders  have  been  reported: 
Northern  Pacific,  500  steel  underframes 
and  500  superstructure  parts  for  40-tou 
single-sheathed  box  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.;  Savannah  &  At- 
lanta, six  steel  underframes  for  caboose 
cars;  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  repairs  to  30 
hopper  cars  and  30  new  hopper  car 
bodies  placed  with  Greenville  Steel  Car 
Co.;  American  Railroad  of  Porto  Rico, 
200  sugar  cane  cars  from  Greeg  Co.  The 
New  York  Central  is  reported  to  be  con- 
templating building  from  200  to  300  gon- 
dolas in  its  own  shops. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

George  D.  Ogden,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  traffic  at  New  York 
for  the  Pennsylvania  was  appointed, 
August  17,  vice  president  for  New  Eng- 
land, a  newly  created  position.  His 
headquarters  will  be  at  80  Federal  street, 
Boston. 


Samuel  W.  Heald,  for  20  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Panama  Railroad,  re- 
tired August  1.  The  position  of  superin- 
tendent has  been  abolished,  and  a  new 
position,  that  of  general  manager,  has 
been  created.  It  will  be  filled  by  R.  B. 
Walker,  formerly  receiving  and  forward- 
ing agent  of  the  company.  Mr.  Heald, 
widely   known    to   world   travelers  be- 


cause of  his  position  for  years  as  super- 
intendent of  numerous  steamship  lines 
at  Panama,  began  his  railroad  career  in 
1888  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
as  a  brakeman.  He  is  to  live  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

J.  F.  Hickey  has  been  appointed  exe- 
cutive  representative  of  the  Missouri- 
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Kansas-Texas  Lines,  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hale  Holden,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, has  been  elected  vice  president  of 
the  Pullman  Co.  He  started  with  the 
company  in  January,  1922,  as  drafts- 
man in  the  car  works  at  Pullman,  111. 

P.  H.  Nee,  superintendent  of  the  Mil- 
waukee, at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  has  been 
transferred  to  Spokane  to  succeed  D.  E. 
Rossiter,  who  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  rules  examinations  on  the  western 
lines. 

W.  R.  McPherson,  superintendent  of 
the  Grand  Junction  division  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  Western  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  and  E.  W. 
Deuel  has  been  appointed  acting  super- 
intendent of  the  division. 

On  August  18  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
was  abolished  and  R.  A.  Pierce  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Utah  divis- 
ion, with  headquarters  at  Pocatello. 


Financial  &  Legal 

T.  T.  Weedman  has  been  appointed 
auditor  of  passenger  receipts  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  suc- 
ceeding J.  F.  Howe. 


Traffic 

W.  L.  Huggins,  Jr.,  has  been  appoint- 


ed assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  He  will  also 
continue  his  duties  as  director  of  publici- 
ty and  editor  of  the  Frisco  Employe's 
Magazine.  This  road  has  just  announced 
the  opening  of  new  agencies  at  Milwau- 
kee, and  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  E.  K. 
Yaeger,  formerly  traveling  freight  and 
passenger  agent  at  Chicago  will  be  gen- 
eral agent  at  Milwaukee,  and  F.  C. 
Ragsdale  who  held  a  similar  position  at 
Atlanta,  becomes  general  agent  at  Wins- 
ton-Salem. 

George  C.  Potter,  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Danville  & 
Western,  the  Carolina  &  Northwestern, 
the  High  Point,  Randleman,  Asheboro  & 
Southern,  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  Vad- 
kin  railroads,  succeeding  C.  B.  Walker, 
who  has  resigned  to  enter  other  service. 

John  Crossman,  assistant  foreign 
freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
at  Chicago,  has  succeeded  A.  F.  Rolason, 
deceased,  as  foreign  freight  agent  at  Chi- 
cago. 

M.  J.  Vandewalker,  has  become  divis- 
ion freight  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  H.  R.  Stites  as  general  agent 
for  this  road  at  Memphis. 

B.  R.  Brenan,  formerly  general  freight 
agent  of  the  "Big  Four"  at  Cincinnati, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  as- 


sistant traffic  manager  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  W.  L.  Dewey  succeeds 
Mr.  Brenan.  J.  H.  Bauer,  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  in  charge  of  coal  and 
coke  movements,  succeeds  Mr.  Dewey. 

A.  L.  Browne,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent and  traffic  manager  of  the  Manu- 
facturers Ry.,  has  been  appointed  traffic 
manager  of  that  road  and  the  St.  Louis 
&  O'Fallon. 


Mechanical 

J.  F.  Batson,  general  car  inspector  at 
Harrisburg  of  the  Pennsylvania  has  been 
appointed  assistant  master  mechanic  of 
the  Pittsburgh  division  with  headquarters 
at  Harrisburg.  The  position  of  general 
foreman  of  the  Pittsburgh  division  has 
been  abolished.  F.  W.  Anderson  has 
been  made  foreman  of  the  car  shops  of 
the  Cleveland  division.  J.  S.  Richards, 
master  mechanic  of  the  Buffalo  division, 
has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  to  in- 
lude  the  Kenovo  division. 


Civil 

On  August  18  the  position  of  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  was  abolished  and  the  duties  as- 
sumed by  the  chief  engineer. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  abolished 


Greater 
Efficiency 
Greater 
Economy 

are 
demanded 

today  from  overy  railroail  executive. 

That's  why  you  should  investigate  the 

"ECONOMY"  BAFFLE  WALL 

It  makes  locomotives  more  efficient  because  it  increases  the  active  firebox  heat- 
ing surface,  and  improves  combustion  near  the  side  sheets.  Fuel  savings,  maxi- 
mum brick  life,  and  reduced  maintenance  costs  prove  the  truth  of  the  name 
Economy  Arches. 

ECONOMY  ARCH  COMPANY 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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the  position  of  assistant  to  vice  president 
( maintenance  of  way)  and  extended  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  engineer  to  in- 
clude the  maintenance  of  way  depart- 
ment. J.  B.  Akers,  who  held  the  posi- 
tion, has  been  appointed  assistant  chief 
engineer  with  supervision  over  mainte- 
nance of  way. 


Obituary 


H.  E.  Speaks,  assistant  to  the  general 
Miperintendent  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral at  Columbus,  Ohio,  died  August  9, 
at  Cadillac,  Mich. 

Martin  J.  Caples,  formerly  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  died  July 
29,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Caples  was 
67  years  old. 

S.  T.  Wagner,  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Reading,  died  at  his  home  in  Phila- 
delphia, August  7. 

A.  R.  Raymer,  assistant  vice  president 
of  operations  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie,  died  at  his  home  in  Beaver,  Pa., 
August  10,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
58  years  old. 

H.  Otto  Wittpen,  president  of  the 
Ardco  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  died  July  25.  Mr.  Wittpen,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  railroad  and  industrial  af- 
filiations, had  been  active  in  civic  af- 
fairs, having  served  as  mayor  of  Jersey 
City  for  three  terms,  and  for  two  terms 
as  comptroller  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 


He  had  also  served  since  1929  as  New 
Jersey  state  highway  commissioner. 

A.  C.  Dinkey,  president  of  the  Mid- 
vale  Co.,  Nicetown,  Pa.,  died  at  his 
home  in  Wynnewood,  August  11.  Mr. 
Dinkey  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
steel  industry  and  a  director  of  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute. 

J.  E.  Craver,  general  manager  western 
lines  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  died  at 
Seattle,  August  15,  after  more  than  45 
years  in  the  service  of  the  railway  com- 
pany. Mr.  Craver  was  born  at  Lewis- 
bery,  Pa.,  July  31,  1864.  He  began  his 
career  with  the  Northern  Pacific  as  an 
operator  at  Garrison,  Mont.,  March  17, 
1886. 

John  L.  Agnew,  vice  president,  director 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  International  Nickel  Co.  of  Cana- 
da, and  director  of  the  International 
Nickel  Co.,  Inc.  (the  operating  company 
in  the  United  States),  died  recently  of 
heart  disease. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  Timkin  Roller  Bearing  Co.  has 

received  an  order  for  anti-friction  ta- 
pered roller  bearings  for  all  of  the  en- 
gine truck  and  driver  wheels  on  the  150 
electric  locomotives  to  be  built  for  the 
Pennsylvania.      The   Timken  company 


says  the  equipping  of  these  locomotives 
with  its  bearings  is  the  result  of  long 
experiments  involving  a  great  deal  of 
preliminary  research  work,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  particular  type  of  bear- 
ing and  mounting  to  suit  the  work. 

J.  A.  Kiggen,  Jr.,  formerly  New  York 
state  manager  of  the  White  Company, 
has  been  made  sales  manager  of  the 
motor  coach  division,  a  newly  created 
position,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland. 

L.  S.  Hamaker,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  sales  promotion. 

L.  A.  Paddock,  formerly  operating  vice 
president  of  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
has  been  elected  president  succeeding 
Joshua  A.  Hatfield,  deceased.  Arthur  L. 
Davis,  general  contracting  engineer  at 
New  York,  has  been  elected  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales,  with  head- 
quarters at  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  P.  Whitehead,  sales  assistant 
to  the  vice  president  of  the  General  Steel 
Castings  Corporation,  has  been  pro- 
moted manager  of  sales  with  head- 
quarters at  Eddystone,  Pa.  William  M. 
Sheehan  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
eastern  district  sales,  with  headquarters 
at  Eddystone,  and  Harry  R.  Bartell  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  western  dis- 
trict sales,  with  headquarters  at  Granite 
City. 
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A.  F.  Swinburne 


An  Economist  in  Washington  Draws  on  History  to  Show  by  Old-time, 
and  Modern,  Predictions,  That  the  Alleged  Wise  Men  Knew 
Very  Little  About  What  is  Going  to  Happen  to  Us. 
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The  DeWitt  Clinton,  First  Locomotive  Operated  in  New  York  State, 
Had  Its  Hundredth  Anniversary  This  Summer. 
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Congressman  McFadden,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
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The  News  of  the  Month. 


Ex  Parte  103 

Railroad  managements,  financiers, 
and  every  other  man  having 
real  concern  for  the  transpor- 
tation-welfare of  the  country,  is  hop- 
ing for  a  favorahle  decision,  this 
month,  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  appl. cation  for  a 
15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates, 
known  technically  as  Ex  Parte  103. 
Every  interest,  commercial,  industrial 
and  financial,  has  had  its  day  in  court. 
Even  Will  Rogers  has  considered  it. 

The  care  presents  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult duty  for  the  weary  commis- 
sioners to  perform.  No  matter  which 
way  it  may  be  decided  important  ef- 
fects will  result.  One  thing  is  clear : 
the  railroads  can  not  pay  the  present 
wage  scales  to  nearly  1,500,000  em- 
ployes, and  provide  the  high  stand- 
ard of  transportation  demanded  by 
the  people  if  the  traffic  volume  of  de- 
pression days  does  not  increase  soon. 
Unfortunately,  under  the  law,  the 
commission  can  not  consider  wage 
scales.  Some  presumably  well-.n- 
formed  authorities  declare  that  body 
can  not  legally  take  judicial  cog- 
nizance of  a  financial  emergency.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  commission  has 
said  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  edi- 
torial comment  we  feel  perfectly  safe 
in  saying  that  if  these  wage  scales 
and  financial  emergencies  are  not  ger- 
mane to  the  present  car.e  the  com- 
mission's decision  is  pretty  likely  to 
disappoint  the  roads.  Still,  this  is  the 
law,  and  some  wise-acre  said  the  law 
was  common  sense.  We  think  it  is 
nonsense. 
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KEEP  BOTH  OLD  AND 
NEW  RAILS  UP  IN  LINE 
AND  SURFACE 


Headfree 

Continuous  Step  Joint 


Rajo 

Headfree  Step  Joint 


TTEADFREE  Joints  engage  the  rails  at  the  head 
*•  fillets.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  connect  two 
different  sections  of  rail,  this  Headfree  feature  in 
Step  Joints  is  most  important,  because  it  tends  to 
lessen  building  up  the  old  section  approximately 
30%,  saves  wear  of  the  new  rail,  reduces  rail  batter 
and  tends  to  keep  both  sections  up  in  line  and 
surface — a  smooth  rail  surface. 

Worth  Investigating 

THE  RAIL  JOINT  COMPANY 

165  Broadway — New  York 


Prophets  Without  Honor 

Predictions  of  Wise  Men,  Past 
and  Present,  Have  Little  Value 

By  A.  F.  Swinburne, 

Economist 


IN  the  solemn  business  of  indus- 
try and  commerce  we  are  not 
much  inclined  to  read  or  quote 
>oetry,  however  accurate  it  may  be 
.s  a  photograph  of  life,  but  occasion- 
ally we  do  find  a  few  words  singu- 
arly  well  suited  to  the  day.  A  little 
'erse  written  by  a  chap  quite  popular 
n  his  time,  Mr.  Byron,  seems  to  fit 
/ell  into  the  present  situation : 

H  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe, 
adder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight 
blast; 


Is  that  portentous  phrase,  "I  told  you 
so." 

In  times  like  these  most  of  us  are 
animated  by  one  overwhelming  de- 
sire :  We  wish  to  know  when  things 
are  going  to  improve.  Under  the 
impression  that  men  who  control  the 
nation's  money  ought  to  know  some- 
thing we  visit  the  bankers.  We  get 
the  opinions  of  the  big  executives  at 
the  head  of  principal  business  houses. 
We  consult  the  forecasts  of  the  in- 
fallible experts,  forgetting  that  nine 


times  out  of  ten  they  are  men  who 
know  more  and  more  about  less  and 
less ;  and  finally  we  discover  that  no 
one  knows  any  more  about  the  future 
than  we  know.  Sometimes  not  so 
much. 

It  is  an  elemental  quirk  of  human 
nature  that  our  feelings  influence  our 
state  of  mind  and  our  actions.  A 
man  who  has  had  a  bad  day  at  the 
office,  the  psychologists  tell  us,  is 
more  likely  to  go  home  and  beat  the 
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children  or  his  wife  than  the  man 
who  has  had  a  successful  day.  In 
the  same  way  when  a  man's  finances 
have  been  affected  adversely  he  is 
very  likely  to  develop  what  the  scien- 
tific gentlemen  call  a  defeatist  psy- 
chosis. And  of  such  are  our  proph- 
ets. Look,  for  instance,  at  this  gloomy 
portrait  of  our  economic  outlook,  and 
get  ready  to  jump  off  the  dock  : 

The  rapid  development  and  adapta- 
tion of  machinery  have  brought  what 
is  commonly  called  overproduction,  so 
that  machinery  and  overproduction  are 
two  causes  so  closely  allied  that  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  di  scuss  the  one  without 
taking  the  other  into  consideration. 

In  England,  Belgium  and  France  rail- 
roads and  canals  that  are  really  needed 
have  been  built;  Germany  is  provided 
with  a  full  net-work  of  railroads,  and 
in  the  United  States  railroad  construc- 
tion has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  products  to  be  carried. 
Harbors  and  rivers  are  sufficiently  de- 
veloped, and  warehouses,  water  and  gas 
works,  tramways,  are  largely  provided 
for.  The  nations  of  the  world  have 
overstocked  themselves  with  machinery 
and  manufacturing  plants  far  in  excess 
of  the  wants  of  production.  On  all 
sides  one  sees  the  accomplished  results 
of  the  labor  of  half  a  century.  What  is 
strictly  necessary  has  been  done  often- 
times to  superfluity.  This  full  supply 
of  economic  tools  to  meet  the  wants  of 
nearly  all  branches  of  commerce  and 
industry  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  present  industrial  depression.  It 
is  true  that  discovery  of  new  processes 
of  manufacture  undoubtedly  will  con- 
tinue, and  this  will  act  as  an  ameliorat- 
ing influence;  but  it  will  not  leave  room 
for  marked  extension,  such  as  has  been 
witnessed  during  the  last  50  years,  or 
afford  employment  to  the  vast  amount 
of  capital  created  during  that  period. 
The  day  of  large  profits  probably  is 
past. 

Well.  You  can't  argue  against  such 
a  prophecy  as  this.  The  man  must 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  The 
facts  outlined  appear  really  to  be 
facts,  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
seem,  under  present  conditions,  al- 
most indisputable.  I  can  brand  it 
as  a  bad  forecast  only  because  I  know 
it  was  bad. 

The  statement  0| noted  was  made 
almost  50  years  ago.  It  was  in  a 
United  States  government  publication 
too,  the  first  report  of  the  commis- 
sion of  labor,  published  in  March. 
1886!  In  that  book  an  entire  chapter 
was  devoted  to  "Machinery  and  Over- 
production." It  sounds  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  overproduction  hulla- 
baloo being  written  today. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1886  it  ap- 
peared to  a  government  official  that 
all  of  our  industrial  facilities  were 
greatly  overexpanded.  Yet  in  only 
20  years,  we  find  the  pendulum  had 
made  a  complete  arc  so  far  as  one 
of  our  principal  industries,  the  rail- 
roads, was  concerned.   In  1907  Pres- 


ident Roosevelt  uttered  this  bleak 
pronouncement : 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  no  longer 
are  able  to  move  crops  and  manufac- 
tures rapidly  enough  to  secure  the 
prompt  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  nation,  and  there  is  small  prospect 
of  immediate  relief.  There  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  any  development  of  the 
railroads  possible  within  the  near  future 
will  suffice  to  keep  transportation 
abreast  of  production. 


Nome  Persons  Seem  to  Think  Transpor- 
tation Is  Produced  l»y  Some  Form 
of  Legerdemain. 


Looked  pretty  bad,  didn't  it?  But 
T.R.  was  one  of  the  original  Viewers 
With  Alarm.  Twenty  years  after 
that  crepe  was  hung  over  the  land, 
or  in  1926,  the  railroads  handled  the 
largest  volume  of  business,  measured 
by  carloads,  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  This  traffic,  more  than  double 
that  of  1906,  was  handled  without 
car  shortage,  without  congestion,  and 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  all  time  considered  from  ev- 
ery standpoint. 

Four  years  prior  to  this,  in  1922, 
the  secretary  of  commerce,  in  his 
yearly  report,  set  forth  the  railroad 
situation  then  prevailing  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  ;  read  this  : 

Our  transportation  facilities  have  lag- 
ged far  behind  the  necessities  of  the 
country.  Progress  has  been  made  in 
their  restoration  from  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  war,  but  our  rolling  stock,  our 
trackage,  and  many  of  our  terminals 
are  unequal  to  our  needs.  Some  in- 
creases in  equipment  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year;  yet  they  are  en- 
tirely insufficient  as  the  result  of  long- 
continued  financial  starvation.  The  defi- 
ciency in  transportation  finds  its  visible 
expression  in  car  shortage;  and,  while 
the  recent  strike  has  aggravated  the  situ- 
ation, the  trouble  is  far  more  deep- 
seated.  Except  during  periods  of  busi- 
ness depression  or  strikes  there  has  to 
some  degree  been  continuous  car  short- 
age for  the  last  six  years.  Furthermore, 
car  shortage  reached  its  most  acute 
stage  during  the  four  or  five  months  of 
peak  load  in  the  fall  and  early  winter. 

At  that  time  the  railroads  were 
blamed  also  for  the  difficulties  of 
other  industries.  The  report  men- 
tioned adds:  "Furthermore,  this  car 


shortage  is  one  of  the  most  deep- 
seated  causes  of  the  instability  in  the 
bituminous  coal  industry."  In  refer- 
ring to  the  troubles  of  agriculture, 
after  indicating  that  some  relief  to 
the  farmer  could  be  given  through 
adjustment  of  freight  rates  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  report  says :  "A  great- 
er relief  would  be  given  if  we  were 
provided  with  adequate  transporta- 
tion." I  now  inject  a  quotation  from 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce for  1926: 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  single 
industrial  accomplishment  since  the  war 
has  been  the  reorganization  of  our 
American  railways.  Our  transportation 
was  not  only  demoralized  by  govern- 
ment operation  during  the  war  but  had 
suffered  with  chronic  car  shortages  and 
insufficient  service,  not  only  after  the 
war  but  for  many  years  before.  The 
annual  loss  from  this  periodic  strangu- 
lation in  transportation  was  estimated 
in  the  department's  annual  report  of 
1925  to  amount  to  hundreds  of  millions 
a  year.  The  insufficiency  of  transpor- 
tation interfered  with  steady  industrial 
operations,  created  intermittent  employ- 
ment, increased  the  costs  of  production 
and.  through  periodic  strangulation,  I 
caused  high  prices  to  the  consumer. 
Manufacturers  and  distributors  were 
compelled  to  carry  excessive  inventories 
as  a  protective  measure,  thus  not  only 
increasing  the  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired in  the  business,  but  multiplying 
the  danger  of  loss  by  price  fluctuation.  ( 

The  railways,  during  the  past  five 
years,  not  only  have  built  up  adequate 
service  and  given  a  complete  correc- 
tion to  these  ills,  but  they  have,  by 
great  ability  of  their  managers,  greatly 
reduced  transportation  costs  and  thus 
made  rate  reductions  possible  which  ' 
would  not  have  been  otherwise  the  case.  •  I 

The  result  of  this  great  reorganiza-  I 
tion  upon  the  whole  economic  fabric  of 
the  country  has  been  far-reaching. 
Rapid  dispatch  has  greatly  reduced  the 
inventories  of  the  country,  has  contrib- 
uted to  stabilization  of  production  and 
employment,  and  has  increased  the  effi-  < 
ciency  of  all  production  and  distribution. 

In  case  you  may  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  the  analytical  surveys 
and  prognostications  of  the  nation's 
wise  ones,  let  me  continue,  as  your 
pastor  says,  with  another  word  or 
two.  A  group  of  business  barons 
were  at  dinner  in  New  York  City  the 
evening  of  November  4,  1921,  an-  I 
other  year  of  depression,  as  you  may 
remember,  and  doubtless  do.  Each 
was  asked  for  his  opinion  about  busi- 
ness conditions  and  the  chances  for  j 
future  normalcy.  What  a  help  they 
turned  out  to  be!    Read  it: 

"The  farmers  cannot  buy  much 
from  this  harvest,  and  with  price 
declines  in  process  throughout  the 
world,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
prospect  of  any  extensive  business 
revival  in  the  near  future." 

Another:  "No  great  change  in 
business  is  in  prospect.  The  general 
prospect  is  for  slow  business." 
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— From  the  Chicago  Tribune 
The  Well-Known  Forefathers  of  the  Nation  Certainly  Never  Prophesied 
Any  Such  Condition  As  This. 


An  internationally  famous  econo- 
mist: "Prices  will  advance  a  little 
from  present  levels  and  then  fall  once 
more.    Recovery  will  be  slow." 

Railway  president :  "Conditions 
abroad  will  continue  to  affect  our 
business  conditions.  It  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  to  say  that  ten  years 
must  elapse  before  we  can  see  genu- 
inely   prosperous    business    in  this 

|  country." 

Another  railroad  president :  "The 
period  of  readjustment  will  be  long. 
It  will  take  at  least  ten  years." 

The  president  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est industrial  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try :  "We  may  expect  a  slow  return 
to  a  basis  in  which  business  can  be 
done  at  a  profit  in  about  three  years." 
Every   one   of    the   men  making 

'  these  dour  predictions  was  a  leader 
in  his  field ;  every  one  of  them  had  a 
staff  of  men  whose  sole  duty  it  was 
to  watch  all  angles  of  business  activ- 
ity. With  investments  totalling  bil- 
lions of  dollars  depending  on  their 

I  judgment  these  executives'  prophe- 
cies commanded  attention. 

And  yet  they  were  all  wrong. 
Within  four  months  after  these  dis- 
couraging     prognostications  were 

I  made,  business  had  picked  up  so  ap- 

I  preciably  as  to  be  evident  everywhere. 

J  Within  16  months  it  was  so  far  above 
normal  as  to  be  called  prosperity. 

In  mentioning  this  unhappy  inci- 
dent, unhappy  only  from  the  stand- 
point that  the  prophecies  went  awry, 

|  it  is  not  intended  to  cast  disparage- 
ment on  the  judgment  of  these  cap- 
tains of  industry.  No,  indeed.  Rather 
I  take  it  as  an  indication  that  our 
economic  structure  is,  perhaps,  too 
complex  for  us  ;  that  it  is  too  intri- 

I  cate  for  any  of  us  to  analyze  com- 
pletely and  with  accuracy. 

We  have  noted  the  efforts  of  the 
railroads,  and  their  success  in  solving 

1  the  problem  of  service.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  railroad  service 
in  the  United  States  today,  and  for 
the  past  several  years,  is  and  has 
been  the  best  that  has  ever  been  avail- 
able anywhere  in  the  world.  Now 
the  railroads  are  facing  new  prob- 
lems, problems  of  competition  from 
buses  and  trucks  and  other  instru- 
mentalities of  transportation. 

As  always,  problems  accelerate 
prophecy.  Some  persons  there  are 
who  go  so  far  as  to  delegate  the  rail- 
roads to  the  limbo  of  the  Conestoga 
wagon,  stagecoach  and  pack  mule. 
Others  say  that  in  the  future  the 
railroads  will  handle  nothing  but  the 
bulky  and  heavy  commodities  such 
as  coal  and  ore,  which  cannot  profit- 
ably be  handled  by  truck.  Others 
seem  to  think  that  by  some  unex- 
plained process  of  legerdemain  the 


railroads  will  take  over  the  operation 
of  all  forms  of  transportation,  and 
offer  to  the  public  a  completely  co- 
ordinated service.  Any  kind  of  trans- 
portation, at  any  time,  or  something. 

Prophets  seem  to  have  an  aversion 
to  concerning  themselves  with  me- 
chanical details.  Those  who  believe 
that  in  the  future  we  shall  hear  no 
more  the  resounding  whistle  of  a  giant 
locomotive  or  the  imposing  rumble 
of  a  hundred-car  freight  train,  deal 
not  with  the  problems  certain  to  be 
created  if  the  billions  of  tons  of 
freight  which  the  railroads  handle 
yearly  were  transferred  to  the  high- 
ways. Those  who  believe  that  in  the 
future  the  railroads  will  be  handling 
only  bulky  and  heavy  commodities  do 
not  worry  themselves  over  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  these  commodities 
can  afford  to  pay  to  the  railroads 
sufficient  revenue  to  enable  them  to 
continue  operation.  Those  who  say 
the  railroads  will  take  over  and  oper- 
ate all  facilities  of  transportation 
overlook  or  ignore  the  small  matter 
of  financing  such  a  gigantic  under- 
taking. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  those  who 
are  most  reticent  as  to  the  future  of 
railway  transportation  are  the  railway 
managers  themselves.  That  they  have 
sensed  the  growing  competition  is 
beyond  question.  Ii  is  they  who  must 
read  monthly  the  declining  balance 


sheet  of  the  railroads ;  it  is  they  who 
must  answer  for  this  not  only  to  the 
public  but  to  the  thousands  of  rail- 
way investors.  Yet  they  indulge  in 
no  rash  prophecies.  In  effect,  they 
have  merely  told  the  public  it  is  their 
opinion  that  if  the  railroads  are  to 
be  expected  to  continue  to  give  in 
the  future  the  same  kind  of  service 
they  have  been  giving  in  the  past,  it 
is  necesSary  that  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
petition be  arranged  between  them 
and  their  competitors.  To  one  who 
understands  the  various  restrictions 
under  which  railroads  must  operate, 
such  a  proposal  seems  only  tair  and 
equitable. 

But  the  general  public  probably 
pays  little  heed  to  this,  because  the 
public  does  not  feel  the  effect  of  it. 
Men  know  that  if  they  want  to  go 
anywhere  or  ship  anything,  the  rail- 
road is  there  and  ready  to  serve  them. 
Certainly  in  the  public's  opinion, 
nothing  can  take  it  away.  But  even 
today  the  people  in  some  of  our 
smaller  towns  and  communities  are 
learning  that  the  railroad  actually  can 
be  taken  away,  and  what  it  means 
when  it  goes.  Local  lamentation  is 
loud  and  sorrowful  in  every  case 
where  permission  is  given  a  railroad 
to  abandon  an  unproductive  branch; 
but  the  people  did  not  think  of  that 
possibility  when  they  were  patroniz- 
ing other  means  of  transportation.  If 
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the  life  of  any  celebrity  in  our  na- 
tional affairs,  'business,  politics  or 
athletics,  were  suddenly  snuffed  out, 
it  would  be  front  page  news  all  over 
the  country.  But  it  is  different  with 
a  gradual  sense  of  disintegration. 
That's  not  news,  even  if  the  ultimate 
effect  may  be  a  greater  catastrophe 
than  anything  that  could  happen  over- 
night. Sometimes  I  harbor  the  va- 
grant thought  that  railway  executives 
ought  to  get  together  some  day  and 
agree  promptly  and  unanimously — 
although  that  is  asking  a  good  deal — 
to  suspend  all  service  for  two  weeks. 
After  that  period,  or  long  before  it 
expired,  I  don't  believe  many  per- 
sona would  question  the  imperative 
necessity  of  having  railroads — rail- 
roads ready  and  able  to  give  good 
service.  What  might  be  said  about 
this  by  Senator  Brookhart  doubtless 
would  require  asbestos  treatment. 

Just  a  moment  more :  It  would 
never  do  to  close  this  morning's  ser- 
mon without  a  word  to  the  Rising 
Generation,  the  boisterous  Youth  now 
giving  some  persons  almost  as  much 
concern  as  the  days  of  depression. 
Read  this : 

"The  world  is  passing  through 
troubled  times.  The  young  people  of 
today  think  of  nothing  but  them- 
selves. They  have  no  reverence  for 
parents  or  old  age.  They  are  impa- 
tient of  all  restraint.  They  talk  as 
if  they  alone  knew  everything,  and 
what  passes  for  wisdom  with  us  is 
foolishness  with  them.  As  for  girls, 
they  are  forward,  immodest  and  un- 
womanly in  speech,  behaviour  and 
dress." 

I  ask  you,  is  that  nice?  Doesn't 
it  sound  like  many  a  father,  mother 
or  preacher?  All  of  which  goes  to 
prove  the  world  always  has  an  over- 
supply  of  what  our  refined  Youth 
calls  nertz. 

The  gloomy  words  I  have  quoted 
were  uttered  just  841  years  ago  by 
Peter  the  Hermit,  otherwise  known 
as  Peter  of  Amiens,  who  led  the  first 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  Today, 
when  so  many  similar  statements  are 
being  made,  it  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  things  looked  as  bad  over  800 
years  ago  as  they  do  to  some  persons 
now.  It  makes  one  think  that  per- 
haps it  is  all  a  state  of  mind.  The 
world  isn't  nearly  so  bad  as  some 
pessimists  seem  to  imagine. 


New  Depreciation  Order 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, upon  further  hearings,  has  pre- 
scribed a  complete  and  revised  sys- 
tem of  depreciation  accounting  for 
both  steam  roads  and  telephone  com- 
panies.   The  latest  report  and  order 


supersedes  earlier  reports  issued  in 
this  connection,  the  findings  in  which 
had  not  become  effective. 

The  long-awaited  final  report  in 
this  case  is  regarded  as  highly  im- 
portant since  it  prescribes  classes  of 
property  for  which  depreciation 
charges  may  properly  be  included 
under  operating  expenses,  and  the 
percentages  of  depreciation  which 
shall  be  charged  with  respect  to  each 


Mac  Was  Right 

OUR  rulers  will  best  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple by  strictly  confining  themselves 
to  their  own  legitimate  duties — by 
leaving  capital  to  find  its  most  lu- 
crative course,  commodities  their 
fair  price,  industry  and  intelligence 
their  natural  reward,  idleness  and 
folly  their  natural  punishment — by 
maintaining  peace,  by  defending 
property,  by  diminishing  the  price  of 
law,  and  by  observing  strict  econ- 
omy in  every  department  of  the 
state. 

Let  the  Government  do  this — the 
People  will  assuredly  do  the  rest. 

— Lord  Macaulay. 

(Published  by  The  Edinburgh 
Review  in  January,  1830) 


such  class  of  property.  Depreciation 
accounting  as  prescribed  in  the  report 
is  to  become  effective  January  1, 
1933. 

One  of  the  interesting  conclusions 
reached  was  one  to  the  effect  that 
"the  determination  of  an  adequate 
and  reasonable  depreciation  allowance 
cannot  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  carriers,  if  the  public  interest  is 
to  be  properly  protected." 

The  report  adhered  to  the  practice 
which  the  commission  has  followed, 
basing  depreciation  charges  upon 
original  cost.  It  was  said  the  report 
disclosed  no  instance  where  the  re- 
placement cost  principle  is  employed 
in  depreciation  accounting.  Neither 
at  original  hearings  nor  in  the  briefs 
which  were  filed  thereafter,  nor  at 
the  first  oral  argument  was  it  con- 
tended that  depreciation  charges 
should  not  be  based  upon  original 
cost. 

The  report  compared  the  sinking- 
fund  straight-line  and  other  methods 
of  accounting  for  depreciation  and 
approved  the  straight-line  method. 

Under  the  depreciation  accounting 
rules  prescribed,  the  management 
will  be  free,  as  now,  to  concentrate 
repairs  and  retirements  in  particular 
months  or  years  and  the  accounts  will 
contain,  as  now,  a  complete  record 
of  such  work  as  and  when  done.  In 
the  place  of  fluctuating  charges  in 


operating  expenses  for  fixed-property 
retirements  there  will  be  substituted 
more  or  less  equalized  annual 
charges  for  depreciation. 

The   commission  also  considered  ; 
the  unit  and  group  plans  of  account- 
ing for  depreciation  and  approved 
the  group  plan  for  application  under 
the  rules  prescribed. 

For  corporate  ledger  and  balance-  i 
sheet  purposes  the  depreciation  re- 
serve is  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
a  single  composite  reserve,  but  for  | 
purposes  of  analysis  carriers  are  re- 
quired  to  break  down  the  reserve  into 
component   parts   corresponding  to 
such  primary  investment  accounts  as  I 
includes  property  found  to  be  depre- 
ciable. 

The  report  found  it  was  impossible 
to    prescribe    uniform    depreciation  , 
percentages  for  the  various  class  of  1 
depreciable  property  which  would  be  I 
applicable  to  all  carriers  alike.  A 
method  of  determining  depreciation 
per  centages  for  individual  compa-  I 
nies  was  prescribed  with  provision  I 
made  for  cooperation  with  state  com-  Jj 
missions  in  the  supervision  of  tele-  i| 
phone  companies'  accounting. 

Asks  Hold-Up  Death 
Ruling 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  been 
asked  to  decide  whether  railroads  are 
liable  under  the  Federal  Fmployers' 
Liability    Act    for    damages  when 
their  employes  are  killed  in  railroad 
hold-ups.    The  question  is  asked  by 
the  Missouri  Pacific  in  an  effort  to  ' 
set  aside  a  judgment  for  $15,000 
awarded  to  Sophia  David,  widow  of  I 
James  L.  David,  killed  at  Leaven-  • 
worth.  Kan.,  in  1923,  by  a  gang  seek-  I 
ing  to  rob  a  freight  train. 


A  report  from  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  says  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
with  a  total  water  frontage  of  37^2 
miles,  two-thirds  of  which  is  devel- 
oped, has  become  not  only  the  great- 
est grain  distributing  port  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  leading  flour 
milling  center  in  the  world. 

What  Is  Thrift? 

What  is  thrift?  Thrift  is  frugal- 
ity and  economical  management.  It 
means  careful  spending,  saving  part 
of  one's  income,  and  keeping  out  of 
debt.  The  thrifty  person  never  is 
broke,  but  always  has  mono  v. 

The  proposition,  then,  is  that  when 
times  are  hard  we  should  all  be  care- 
ful in  spending  our  money,  if  we 
have  any  to  spend.  Of  course,  we 
don't  need  to  caution  the  5,000,000 
to  7,000,000  unemployed  against  ex- 
travagance.— Governor  Dern  of  Utah. 


A  Summer  Day  Excursion  in  1831 


The  DeWitt  Clinton  Made  Its  First  Run 
100  Years  Ago  on  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson, 
Now  Submerged  in  the  New  York  Central 


One  of  the  world's  famous  lo- 
comotives, the  DeWitt  Clinton, 
celebrates  this  summer  its  one 
hundredth  birthday.  The  Clinton  was 
the  first  locomotive  operated  in  the 
state  of  New  York. 

It  all  depends  on  your  own  idea  of 
what  particular  date  in  the  eventful 
history  of  this  famous  locomotive 
should  be  celebrated ;  whether  it 
should  be  June  25,  when  the  Clinton 
was  completed  and  loaded  on  a  boat 
to  be  shipped  up  the  Hudson  River 
to  Albany ;  whether  it  should  be  July 
5,  when  it  arrived  at  Albany  ;  July  30, 
when  it  made  its  first  experimental 
run  without  cars,  or  August  9,  when 
it  made  its  first  trip  over  the  entire 
length  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson 
Rail  Road  with  a  train  load  of  pas- 
sengers. Most  folk  would  prefer 
September  24,  when  the  Mohawk  & 
Hudson  Rail  Road  was  opened  offi- 
cially, and  the  Clinton  made  its  first 
revenue  trip. 

While  the  De- 
Witt  Clinton 
was  not  the  first 
1  o  c  o  m  otive  to 
turn  a  wheel  in 
America,  that 
honor  belonging 
to  the  Stour- 
bridge  Lion 
which  made  its 
only  trip  August 
8,  1829 ;  and 
while  it  was  not 
the  first  built  in 
America,  it  ex- 
ercised a  greater 
influence  on  the 
development  of 
the  railroad  than 
any  other  of  the 
pioneer  locomo- 
tives. Its  niche 
i  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  is  second 
only  to  that  of 
I  S  t  e  p  h  e  nson's 
"Rocket." 

The  Mohawk 
j  &  Hudson,  for 
which    the  De- 
I  Witt  Clinton 
was    built,  was 


not  much  of  a  railroad ;  its  total 
length  was  precisely  15.875  miles.  At 
each  end  was  an  inclined  plane  in 
which  the  DeWitt  Clinton  was  not 
interested  for,  in  the  beginning,  loco- 
motives were  not  supposed  to  be  able 
to  climb  hills.  A  stationary  engine 
at  the  top  of  each  of  the  inclined 
planes  snaked  trains  up  with  the  aid 
of  a  cable,  then  turned  them  over  to 
the  DeWitt  Clinton  or  to  one  of  its 
associate  locomotives  which  came 
along  later,  or  to  horses ;  for  steam 
was  by  no  means  the  sole,  nor  even 
the  principal,  motive  power.  Two 
years  after  the  DeWitt  Clinton  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  the  company  was 
using  28  horses.  As  late  as  1840  the 
company  had  34  horses  in  service. 

The  DeWitt  Clinton  was  con- 
structed in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer of  1831,  upon  the  order  of  John 
B.  Jervis,  the  chief  engineer,  from 
plans  drawn  by  a  Mr.  Hall  at  the 
West  Point  Foundry  in  New  York 
City.  It  was  the  third  engine  con- 
structed by  the  West  Point  Foundry, 
the  former  two  having  been  built  for 
the  Charleston  &  Hamburg  Railroad 
of  South  Carolina.  It  was  shipped 
by  water  to  Albany,  June  25,  in 
charge  of  David  Matthew,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  its  construction  and 
was  its  first  engineer.    He  at  once 


Replica  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton,  First   I/Ocomotl  ve  of  the  Mohnivk  &  Hudson,  lOO 
Years  Ago,  Now  a  Part  of  the  New  York  Central. 


set  it  up  and  began  experimenting 
with  its  operating  efficiency.  Its 
weight  was  6,758  pounds,  length  11 
feet  6  inches,  mounted  on  four  wheels 
of  4  feet  6  inches  diameter.  It  had 
two  cylinders,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  engine  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
boiler,  of  5y2  inches  diameter  and  16 
inches  stroke,  connected  with  the  axle 
of  the  front  wheels,  the  piston  and 
connection  being  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  wheels.  It  was  rated  at  ten 
horsepower  or  over. 

The  wheels  were  all  drivers,  power 
being  applied  to  the  axle  of  the  front 
pair  and  the  two  pairs  joined  by  out- 
side connecting  rods.  The  boiler  was 
tubular  with  a  drop  furnace,  having 
two  fire  doors,  one  above  the  other, 
and  was  supplied  with  copper  tubes 
2^2  inches  in  diameter  and  about  6 
feet  long.  The  cylinders  were  on  an 
incline,  and  the  pumps  worked  ver- 
tically by  bell  crank.  The  tender  was 
mounted  on  smaller  wheels  than  the 
engine  had  and  carried  a  square  box 
with  an  awning  upon  it,  constructed 
with  an  iron  tank  for  water  and  a 
place  for  fuel. 

Experiments  with  this  locomotive 
developed  some  troubles.    The  steam 
supply  pipe  leading  to  the  cylinders 
probably  terminated  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  boiler,  for  the  surging  of  water 
in  the  boiler  was 
so  great  that  it 
passed  over  into 
the  cylinders. 

The  draft  was 
bad,  a  n  d  t  h  e 
chimney,  as  the 
smokestack  was 
then  called,  was 
too  large.  An 
effort  was  made 
to  use  anthracite, 
but  it  was  found 
to  pack,  and  re- 
quired a  blast. 
An  a  r  t  i  f  i  cial 
blast  was  given, 
and  then  the 
heat  seemed  too 
great  in  one 
place  and  too 
little  in  others 
and  melted  the 
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TRANSPORTATION 


grates.  Resort  was  then  had  to  w  I. 

and  that  was  the  fuel  used  on  the 
exhibition  excursion  of  the  August 
9  first  mentioned. 

What  it  did  not  have  in  the  way  of 
the  very  simplest  appliances,  which 
were  soon  found  to  he  indispensable 
on  locomotives,  is  somewhat  remark- 
able. There  was  no  headlight,  no 
bell,  no  whistle,  no  spark  arrester  in 
the  stack,  no  cab.  The  engineer  stood 
on  a  small  platform  at  the  rear  of 
the  boiler  without  protection  from  the 
sun  or  weather:  nor  was  there  any 
covering  or  protection  for  any  of  the 
levers  or  machinery.  The  fuel  had 
to  be  passed  by  the  fireman  into  the 
furnace  over  this  small  platform  on 
which  the  engineer  stood,  having  no 
seat  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  and 
how  the  two  could  do  their  work  in 
the  narrow  space  is  something  of  a 
mystery. 

It  is  said  its  average  speed,  drawing 
three  loaded  cars  of  about  eight  tons 
weight,  was  15  miles  an  hour,  hut  that 
it  frequently  ran  30  miles  an  hour 
with  the  same  load.  It  was  used  only 
between  W  estern  avenue  in  Albany 
and  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane  at 
Schenectady,  a  little  more  than  12 
miles.  It  was  first  used  in  the  car- 
rying of  passengers,  August  9.  on 
which  day  an  exhibition  excursion 
was  given.  An  interesting  account 
of  this  excursion  is  given  by  Mr. 
Brown,  the  silhouette  artist,  in  his 
book,  "First  Locomotives  in  Amer- 
ica," he  being  one  of  the  passengers. 

"On  this  first  excursion,  on  the 
ninth  day  of  August,  1831,  as  no  such 
officer  as  a  conductor  had  been  re- 
quired upon  the  road,  where  hitherto 
no  connected  train  of  cars  had  been 
run,  but  where  each  driver  officiated 
as  collector  of  fares,  John  T.  C  lark, 
as  the  first  passenger  railroad  con- 
ductor in  the  North,  stepping  from 
platform  to  platform  outside  the  cars, 
collected  the  tickets  which  had  been 
sold  at  hotels  and  other  places 
through  the  city. 

"When  he  finished  his  tour,  he 
mounted  upon  the  tender  attached  to 
the  engine,  and,  sitting  upon  a  little 
buggy  seat,  he  gave  tin-  signal  with  a 
tin  horn,  and  the  train  started  on  its 
way. 

"But  how  shall  we  describe  the 
start,  my  reader?  It  was  not  that 
quiet,  imperceptible  motion  which 
characterizes  the  first  impulsive 
movements  of  the  passenger  engines 
of  the  present  day.    Not  so. 

"  There  came  a  sudden  jerk,  that 
hounded  the  sitters  from  their  places, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  their  high- 
top  fashionable  heavers,  from  the 
close  proximity  to  the  roofs  of  the 


cars.  This  first  jerk  being  over,  the 
engine  proceeded  on  its  route  with 
considerable  velocity  for  those  times, 
when  compared  with  stage  coaches, 
until  it  arrived  at  a  water  station, 
when  it  suddenly  brought  up  with 
jerk  Xo.  2.  to  the  further  amusement 
of  some  of  the  excursionists.  Mr. 
Clark    retained    his    elevated  seat. 


In  tin-   Library  of  the  Pacific  Electric 
Employes'  Club,  Loa  Angeles. 


thanking  his  stars  for  its  clo^e  prox- 
imity to  the  tall  smokepipe  of  the 
machine,  in  allowing  the  smoke  and 
sparks  to  pass  over  his  head. 

"At  the  water  station  a  short  stop 
was  made,  and  a  successful  experi- 
ment tried,  to  remedy  the  unpleasant 
jerks.  A  plan  was  soon  hit  upon  and 
put  into  execution.  The  three  links 
in  the  couplings  of  the  cars  were 
stretched  to  their  utmost  tension,  a 
rail,  from  a  fence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  placed  between  each  pair  of 
cars  and  made  fast  by  means  of  the 
packing-yarn  for  the  cylinders,  a 
bountiful  supply  being  on  band  (as 
the  present  brass-ring  substitute  had 
not  then  been  invented).  This  ar- 
rangement improved  the  order  of 
things,  and  it  was  found  to  answer 
the  purpose,  when  the  signal  was 
again  given,  and  the  engine  started. 

"In  a  short  time  the  engine  (after 
frightening  the  horses  attached  to  all 
sorts  of  vehicles  filled  with  people 
from  the  surrounding  country,  or  con- 
gregated all  along  at  every  available 
position  near  the  road,  to  get  a  view 
of  the  singular-looking  machine  and 
its  long  train  of  cars ;  after  causing 
thus  innumerable  capsizes  and  smash- 
ups  of  the  vehicles  and  the  tumbling 


of  the  spectators  in  every  direction  to 
the  right  and  left)  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  inclined  plane  at  Schenectady, 
amid  the  cheers  and  welcome  of  thou- 
sands, assembled  to  witness  the  ar- 
rival of  the  iron  horse  and  its  living 
freight. 

"After  some  time  passed  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  Schenectady,  and  ample 
refreshments  had  been  afforded,  the 
word  was  given  by  Conductor  Clark 
to  prepare  for  the  return.  The  ex- 
cursionists resumed  their  seats,  and 
in  due  time,  without  any  accident  or 
delay,  the  train  arrived  at  the  point 
from  which  it  had  first  started,  the 
head  of  the  inclined  plane  at  Albany." 

The  Clinton  was  next  used  on 
September  24.  1831,  on  another  ex- 
hibition excursion  and  subsequently 
to  December  31  when  the  road  sus- 
pended operation  until  the  following 
April.  <  Uncial  records  still  preserved 
indicated  that  something  did  not  work 
right  for  in  April,  1832,  two  pairs- 
of  wooden  wheels  with  iron  tires  and 
eccentrics  were  purchased  for  $700. 
In  October  the  same  year  the  DeWitt 
Clinton  had  to  be  entirely  overhauled. 

The  Clinton  disappeared  from  the 
official  records  in  September.  1836] 
Nothing  is  known  of  what  happened 
afterward  until  1S93  when  one  of  the 
original  wheels  was  found  in  a  junk 
heap  at  the  West  Albany  Shops.  A 
replica  of  the  DeW'itt  Clinton  was 
built  for  exhibition  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in 
1893. 

The  DeWitt  Clinton  did  the  best 
it  could,  but  it  was  too  light  to  han- 
dle paying  loads,  its  wheel  rigidity 
was  injurious  on  curves,  and  it  was 
so  constructed  that  its  defects  were 
of  service  in  pointing  the  way  to 
improvements  in  its  successors. 

The  Hudson  type  locomotives 
which  now  haul  passenger  trains  on 
the  New  York  Central  over  eight 
miles  of  the  original  Mohawk  &  Hud- 
son weigh  92  times  as  much  as  the 
DeWitt  Clinton. 


A  Pat  on  the  Back 

It  seems  to  be  the  popular  practice 
of  our  lawmakers  to  harass  the  rail- 
roads ;  it  is  the  common  practice  of 
certain  elements  of  the  public  to 
criticize  them,  hut  the  splendid  fight 
they  are  making  to  hold  their  place 
in  the  sun  and  carry  on  in  giving 
high-class  passenger  and  freight 
service  has  won  our  admiration  and 
respect,  and  we  wish  them  well. — 
Marion  (Ohio)  Star. 

"As  long  as  a  man  can  play  with 
toys  that  long  will  he  remain  young.'" 
Winston  Churchill. 


Editorial  Comment 


What's  This? 

WE  have  said  it  many  times  publicly  in  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  in  this  magazine  editori- 
ally, but  here  it  is  from  the  pencil,  pen  or  type- 
writer of  the  careful  Thomas  Woodlock  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  once  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.    Says  he : 

"We  have  made  long  strides  toward  government 
ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  since  the  act  of 
1920  (restoring  private  ownership  and  operation) 
became  effective,  and  the  present  emergency  is  quick- 
ening the  pace.  But  it  is  by  default  all  around  and 
not  by  deliberate  choice  that  we  are  going  there." 


A  Costly  Venture 

Canadian  National  Railways  indefinitely  postponed 
train-telephone  service  when  members  of  the  domin- 
ion parliament  discovered  it  cost  $87,000  to  install 
the  service.  Figures  covering  the  period  since  its 
inception,  April  28,  1930,  up  to  midsummer,  showed 
an  average  monthly  revenue  of  only  $70,  or  about 
140  calls  a  month,  averaging  50  cents.  C.  N.  R. 
executives  blame  the  depression  for  the  poor  show- 
ing; although  they  are  no  doubt  partly  accurate,  pas- 
sengers on  trains  equipped  with  telephones  have 
noted  there  has  been  little  demand  for  the  service; 
that  patrons  who  used  the  telephones  did  so  only 
because  of  the  novelty  involved,  and  that  less  than 
one  per  cent  actually  had  important  business.  Such 
matters  are  easily  directed  by  using  the  regular  tele- 
graph facilities. 


Ingratitude 

The  public  which,  right  now,  is  manifesting  its 
vigorous  disapproval  of  the  railroads'  application  for 
authority  for  an  increase  in  rates  which  is  very  much 
needed,  may  know  little  about  railroads,  but  the 
roads  certainly  have  become  rather  well  acquainted 
with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  people  at  large. 

Probably  at  no  time  in  history  has  there  been  such 
a  demonstration  of  ingratitude  from  shippers  and 
travelers.  A  singular  thing  about  this,  too,  is  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  unfriendly,  unfair  letters  published 
are  written  in  the  West.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  with- 
out its  public  expression  in  the  various  special  col- 
umns, and  mostly  it  comes  from  persons  whose  writ- 
ing shows  they  know  nothing  about  the  subject.  We 
could  fill  this  page  with  letters  printed  within  the 
week  in  Los  Angeles  alone. 


Turning  the  Other  Cheek 

A  high  degree  of  citizenship,  Christian  fortitude  or 
something,  must  be  needed  every  day  in  the  railroad 
business.  Never  a  flood,  a  drouth,  an  earthquake,  or 
xny  other  great  calamity  is  recorded  without  the  con- 
stant, and  usually  free,  service  of  the  railroads  for 
he  saving  of  life  and  property.  One  of  the  most  re- 
cent instances  is  the  relief  the  Burlington  is  giving 
he  farmers  and  stockmen  of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska, 
vVyoming  and  Montana  where  hay  and  other  cattle 


feed  is  scarce  because  of  protracted  drouth.  The  com- 
pany has  reduced  rates  voluntarily  on  hay,  straw 
and  grain  feeds.  In  addition,  any  cattle  shipped  in 
for  winter  feeding  will  pay  full  tariff  going,  but  will 
be  returned  free  to  their  point  of  origin. 

While  all  this  liberality  is  being  exercised,  the 
railroad  commissions  in  the  five  states  benefited  are 
doing  all  they  can  do  to  prevent  the  roads  from 
getting  an  increase  in  rates.  The  fortitude  of  a 
Christian,  said  Dryden,  consists  in  patience. 


Billions  in  Savings  Now  Idle 

Thirteen  million  depositors  have  more  than  ten 
billion  dollars,  ten  billions,  in  mutual  savings  banks  in 
this  land  of  depression.  Most  of  this  money  is  sur- 
plus, and  the  remainder  is  hidden  away  for  emergen- 
cies. Think  of  this  staggering  sum  and  then  con- 
sider the  millions  or  billions  stacked  up  in  safe  de- 
posit vaults.  It  is  not  invested.  It  isn't  doing  any- 
one much  good.  The  interest  on  the  savings  of  indi- 
viduals amounts  to  a  small  sum  although,  of  course, 
on  the  ten  billions  it  does  figure  up  in  a  startling  wav. 

In  many  states  the  savings  accounts  decreased  in 
June  and  July  in  amount  of  money  but  increased  in 
number  of  accounts,  showing,  apparently,  that  more 
persons  are  starting  to  save  who,  probably,  never  did 
it  before.  The  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  situation  is 
the  with-holding  of  these  billions  from  the  channels 
of  trade.  Bankers  are  trying  now  to  induce  deposi- 
tors to  consider  investments.  But  advice  from  bank- 
ers isn't  so  highly  considered  by  thoughtful,  reading 
persons  as  once  it  used  to  be.  The  report  showing 
nearly  800  bank  failures  thus  far  in  1931  does  not 
indicate  the  possession  of  quite  so  much  wisdom  as 
they  had  been  credited  with  having.  One's  confidence 
in  the  brains  of  bankers,  can  scarcely  survive  the 
daily  reports  of  defalcations  by  employes  of  two  or 
three  millions  at  a  crack.  One  long-popular  church- 
man building  and  loan  expert  in  Hollywood  cleaned 
up  eight  millions  before  anyone  thought  to  examine 
his  books  carefully,  and  now  he  is  resting  at  the 
state's  expense. 


Where  Competition  Is  Forbidden 

Railroads  operating  in  Oregon  filed  tariffs  with 
the  state  utilities  commissioner  early  in  September — ■ 
it's  a  one-man  affair  in  that  state — reducing  rates  on 
petroleum  and  its  products  to  meet  truck  competi- 
tion. These  rates  were  for  short  hauls,  and  were  to 
expire  soon.  The  commissioner  has  suspended  the 
tariffs  and  declined  to  permit  the  rates  to  go  into 
effect.  The  roads  denied  the  commissioner's  power 
to  suspend  a  decreased  rate,  but  they  were  over-ruled. 
The  commissioner  says  in  his  decision  that  the  roads 
are  trying  to  eliminate  competing  trucks.  In  other 
words,  the  trucks  may  compete — without  their  rates 
being  regulated — but  the  railroads  may  do  nothing. 

The  Oregon  commissioner's  decision  is  interesting 
in  contrast  with  one  rendered  by  the  state  commis- 
sion recently  in  California.  In  this  state  the  truck- 
men's association  appealed  to  the  commission  to  re- 
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strain  railroads  from  reducing  rates  on  short  hauls. 
The  commission  declined. 

There  must  be  a  way  out  of  this  muddle,  but  we 
can't  mention  it  ofT-hand.  Here  we  have  adjoining 
states  whose  commissions  decide  the  same  question 
differently.  Of  course  this  is  not  a  novelty,  but  it 
is  annoying  and  costly. 


The  Vicious  Circle 

Kansas  farmers,  notwithstanding  constant  pressure 
for  a  year  to  get  them  to  reduce  their  wheat  acre- 
age, went  right  ahead  and  planted  more  than  they 
ever  had  done.  The  yield  from  that  one  state  was 
more  than  200  million  bushels.  As  a  result  the 
price  fell  below  the  cost  of  production;  some  of  this 
wheat  sold  for  23  cents.  Large  quantities  of  it  arc- 
being  burned. 

Coffee  growers  of  Brazil  ignored  government  ad- 
vice warning  against  over-production,  and  the  cof- 
fee market  was  glutted.  Ten  million  dollars  worth  of 
coffee  was  burned  in  a  week,  last  month,  to  reduce 
the  surplus. 

In  Texas  and  Oklahoma  oil  producers  knew  for 
months  that  the  world  was  over-supplied  with  oil, 
but  they  went  on  pumping  until  the  price  fell  to  a 
few  cents  a  barrel.  Then  the  governors  of  the  two 
states  called  out  troops  and  had  the  wells  shut 
down.  As  one  result  of  this  oil  surplus  the  Inter- 
national-Great Northern  laid  off  sixty  train  crews  in 
one  week  ;  this  affects  500  regular  trainmen,  200  extra 
men,  and  200  shopmen ;  70  locomotives  were  idle, 
most  ot  them  rented  from  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 

Apple  growers  in  Oregon  and  Washington  ship 
their  product  constantly  into  the  finest  apple  country 
on  the  continent,  and  blame  freight  rates  when  profits 
fail,  forgetting  that  if  the  fruit  were  carried  free  they 
would,  quite  often,  lose  money.  The  same  situation 
exists  frequently  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
and  in  Arizona — growing  things  for  which  there  is 
either  no  market  at  all  or  one  in  which  prices  are 
low  because  of  over-supply. 

What  a  tremendous  problem  !  When  David  Hous- 
ton was  secretary  of  agriculture  in  the  first  Wilson 
cabinet  he  declared  "We  know  enough  about  produc- 
tion.   Let's  study  distribution." 


Who  Pays  the  Freight? 

Down  in  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  many  years  ago,  a 
manufacturer  of  scales  or  stoves  or  something  used 
to  advertise  nationally,  "Jones,  He  Pays  the  Freight." 
Of  course  Jones  didn't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  True, 
a  stove  arrived  with  freight  charges  paid,  and  doubt- 
less the  credulous  buyer  supposed  he  had  saved 
money.  It  was  the  thrift  appeal,  the  psychological 
effect  of  the  Jones  catch-line  that  lured  the  buyer. 
The  stove  could  have  been  bought  as  cheaply  nearer 
home.  But  wherever  it  was  bought  the  purchaser 
paid  the  freight,  the  dealer's  profit,  his  overhead  ex- 
pense, something  on  his  taxes,  and  other  such  items. 
The  consumer  pays  the  freight  always. 

Traffic  "experts"  in  the  grain  states  of  the  Middle 
West  tell  the  farmer  that  lower  rates  on  wheat  will 
put  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000  into  the  growers'  pock- 
ets. If  these  experts  had  even  a  grade  school  con- 
ception of  economics  they  should  know  this  is  not 
true.  The  millions  taken  from  railroad  grain  rates 
help  only  the  exporters  and  millers.  The  farmers 
never  get  a  cent  of  the  savings. 


If  farmers  pay  the  freight  on  wheat,  which  not  all 
of  us  admit,  it  is  only  from  their  own  stations  to 
the  primary  market.  From  that  point  on  to  the  con- 
sumers' stomachs  the  farmers  are  not  concerned  with 
freight  charges  or  prices.  The  consumers  pav  the 
bill.  They  pay  all  the  dealers'  expenses.  There  would 
be  no  sense  in  being  in  business  if  they  didn't. 

It  is  unpatriotic,  untruthful,  cruel  to  make  farmers 
think  they  are  carrying  the  burdens  of  this  nation. 
One  of  these  fine  days  they  will  be  astonished  to 
discover  legislation  for  Railroad  Relief.  Why  not? 
If  it  is  legal  to  help  one  industry  it  must  be  equally 
legal  to  help  another. 


The  Case  of  John  Smith 

It  might  do  a  world  of  good  for  the  railroads  if 
several  million  copies  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company's  Magazine  for  September  could 
be  distributed  free  all  over  the  nation.  The  leading 
article,  if  read  by  the  shippers  and  passengers,  or 
used  as  a  lecture  with  a  blackboard,  certainly  would 
convey  a  wealth  of  information  about  the  railroad 
situation  today  that  no  one  seems  able  to  impress 
upon  the  public  conscience,  if  there  is  such  a  quality. 

In  the  article  mentioned  the  writer  reduces  the 
railroad  story  to  human  terms  applied  to  a  mythical 
John  Smith.  It  is  a  startling  and  marvelously  well- 
told  tale,  easily  understood.  Doubtless  this  story 
will  sink  into  the  minds  of  a  few  thousand  employes, 
but  the  millions  who  need  it  most  never  will  see  it. 
What  a  pity ! 


This  Noisy  World 

Until  four  years  ago,  when  the  city  of  Atlanta  de- 
veloped Candler  Airport,  Clovis  Thrasher  and  his 
wife  lived  together  happily.  Theirs  was  a  quiet, 
peaceful  life — so  they  say  under  oath.  And  then  the 
airplanes  came,  and  with  them  a  volume  of  noise  and 
dust  that  wrecked  the  Thrasher's  domestic  tranquil- 
ity. Home  was  a  bedlam  day  and  night.  Their  sleep 
was  filled  with  nightmares.  Now  the  papers  have 
been  prepared  in  suits  against  the  city  and  air  trans- 
port companies  amounting  to  about  $30,000.  The 
Thrashers  believe  if  they  can  collect  this  much  money 
their  sleep  will  be  improved,  or  if  not  then  they  can 
travel  to  some  distant  city  where  noise  never  is 
heard.    Birmingham,  say,  or  Augusta. 

R.  L.  Lyon,  another  irritated  and  irritable  taxpayer 
of  Atlanta,  has  complained  to  the  city  council  be- 
cause the  locomotive  whistles  and  the  general  all- 
round,  unnecessary  noises  of  the  Central  Georgia 
yard  crews  at  night  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
sleep.  So  the  police  have  been  instructed  to  arrest 
the  first  engineer  who  makes  an  excessive  racket,  and 
the  company  has  agreed  to  give  the  police  the  full- 
est cooperation. 

There  is  only  one  really  quiet  place  in  this  busy,, 
noisy  world,  and  no  one  cares  to  go  there.  Most  of 
us  would  rather  live  in  a  railroad  yard,  with  bells  and 
whistles  going,  than  take  the  short  ride  to  the  ceme- 
tery. 


The  Standpatters  of  Industry 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  overcome  iru 
many  old  business  organizations  is  the  stand-pat  atti- 
tude of  the  personnel.  This  is  seen  in  the  consistent 
opposition  to  new  fangled  contraptions,  the  solemru 
adherence  to  old  methods  and  customs,  "because- 
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we've  always  done  it  that  way."  The  company  is 
"conservative."  Few  of  its  men  or  officers  seem  to 
know  that,  boiled  down  and  examined  closely,  being 
conservative  means  being  slow  and  poky  and  out  of 
step  with  modern  progress. 

Until  competition  on  the  highways,  rivers  and 
canals  and  in  the  air  began  to  affect  their  revenues, 
the  railroads  were  the  most  conservative  institutions 
on  earth.  And,  if  this  seems  unduly  harsh,  ask  the 
railway  supply  men,  the  industries  making  the  things 
of  which  railroads  and  transportation  consist,  the  in- 
ventors, designers  and  builders  of  practically  every- 
thing that  goes  into  a  railroad  and  its  equipment. 

America  is  justly  proud  of  its  railroads,  but 
America,  quite  generally,  gives  credit  to  the  wrong 
persons;  and  it  does  this  because  it  doesn't  know 
any  better.  If  it  were  not  for  inventive  brains,  and 
then  for  investors  who  put  capital  into  the  develop- 
ment of  many  thousands  of  improvements,  comforts, 
conveniences,  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other, 
the  public  today  would  be  traveling  in  wooden 
coaches  heated  by  coal  stoves  and  lighted  by  kero- 
sene oil  lamps.  There  would  be  no  block  signals  for 
safety,  no  air  brakes,  no  palatial  parlor  cars,  no  elec- 
tric lighting,  no  shower  baths,  barber  shops,  bed- 
room sleeping  cars,  cooled-air  diner.s  (and,  on  one  or 
two  railroads,  cooled-air  trains)  no  nothing  much 
except  a  ticket,  a  frowsy,  smelly  coach,  a  seat,  win- 
ows  no  one  could  open  with  any  force  less  powerful 
than  a  jack,  and  twenty  miles  an  hour  across  the 
and. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  manufacturers  have 
monopoly  of  brains  and  good  taste.  Far  from  it.  It 
means  that  when  these  Ambassadors  of  Commerce, 
the  railway  supplymen,  encountered  sales  resistance 
they  were  feeling  the  influence  of  the  owners  of 
bonds  and  stocks,  who  quite  naturally  yearned  for 
few  dollars  return  on  their  permanent  investment. 
And  most  of  them  have  had  precious  little  of  it  for 
several  years. 

No  truthful  person  can  accuse  railroads  today  of 
being  slow,  although  there  is  much  demand  for  in- 
creased train  speed.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  there 
so  many  comforts  and  conveniences  for  travelers, 
most  of  them  entirely  unnecessary,  and  serving  only 
to  educate  the  public  to  new  and  more  costly  de- 
mands. Indeed  luxury  in  railroad  trains  undoubtedly 
is  responsible  for  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  more 
rosaic  accommodations  of  the  average  home.  Women 
declare  that  when  their  husbands  come  home 
after  a  trip  nowdays  they  expect  a  clean  napkin  every 
few  days.  Some  have  been  caught  taking  the  towels 
downtown  with  them.  Doubtless  the  influence  of 
travel-habit. 


From  Mr.  Brisbane,  Too 

What  do  you  think  of  this,  you  oldtime  railroad- 
ers? It  comes  from  Arthur  Brisbane's  column, 
'Today,"  in  the  Examiner. 

A  trip  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  means  only  three 
nights  on  the  train  now,  and  the  comfort  of  modern  travel 
is  unbelievable,  solid  trains  of  steel  cars,  running  smoothly, 
with  every  comfort  of  a  first  class  hotel  and  the  additional 
pleasure  of  going  somewhere  and  seeing  the  world  as  you  go. 

A  Vote  of  Confidence 

Some  persons  appear  still  to  have  confidence  in 
he  future  integrity  of  railroads.  In  New  York  the 
syndicate  managers  offering  Canadian  National  Rail- 
way Co.  20-year  guaranteed  4^2  per  cent  bonds,  have 


received  subscriptions  in  excess  both  of  their  first 
purchase  of  $25,000,000  principal  amount  of  these 
bonds  and  an  additional  $25,000,000  principal  amount 
of  bonds  under  option,  and  the  books  have  been 
closed. 


It's  a  Queer  World 

According  to  the  bureau  of  the  census  290  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  United  States  make  nothing 
but  pocketbooks,  bill  folds  and  coin  purses,  for  what 
use  we  can  not  imagine.  Furthermore,  the  sales  in 
1929  amounted  to  exactly  $54,081,000.  Probably  most 
of  these  goods  were  bought  by  railroad  stockholders. 


For  A  Family  of  Ten 
$14.86 

Men  to  whom  wages  and  living  costs  are  daily 
problems  will  welcome  the  news  from  Washington 
that  a  family  of  ten  can  be  fed  for  $14.86  a  week.  The 
information  is  supplied  by  the  bureau  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  the  department  of  agriculture  whose 
women  experts  delight  to  tell  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  the  nation  how  to  rear  children  and  feed  them  for 
comparatively  little.  In  this  particular  case  the  ad- 
vice is  provided  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Yeatman  who  really 
is  a  specialist  in  preparing  foods,  and  knows  hun- 
dreds of  things  that  no  housewife  knows.  Mrs.  Yeat- 
man urges  us  to  try  Indian  curry,  a  dish  very  popular 
in  the  Orient.  It  is  inexpensive  and  stimulating  and 
will  increase  your  appetite,  in  case  you  have  been 
laid  off  for  a  month  or  two,  and  have  lost  your  desire 
for  food.  The  United  States  Daily  devotes  a  column 
to  this  inexpensive  dish  so  there  must  be  a  reason 
for  it.  Personally,  we  detest  curry.  One  comfort 
lies  in  the  fact  that  you  can  put  almost  anything  into 
it  and  some  cooks  certainly  do! 

The  cost  of  filling  a  week's  market  basket  for  a 
family  of  ten  on  the  basis  of  the  low-cost  food  guide 
developed  by  the  bureau,  averaged  $14.86.  This  sur- 
vey was  made  in  13  representative  cities  throughout 
the  country.  The  prices  were  gathered  from  the 
average  rather  than  the  expensive  type  stores.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  cities  listed  according  to  the  rate  of 
expense  for  filling  the  market  basket  for  ten.  Kansas 
City,  $13.95;  Chicago,  $14;  St.  Louis,  $14.10;  New 
Orleans,  $14.18;  Pittsburgh,  $14.38;  Washington,  D. 
C,  $14.42;  Boston,  $14.66;  Dallas,  $15.12;  Philadel- 
phia, $15.19;  Detroit,  $15.56;  Charlotte,  $15.66;  New 
York,  $15.68;  Atlanta,  $16.25. 

Take  it  home  and  show  it  to  friend  wife.  Women 
like  to  be  told  how  to  cut  down  expenses — especially 
if  there  are  ten  in  the  family. 


Government  Costs  Too  Much 

Governor  Meier  of  Oregon  says  that  if  all  state 
taxes  in  his  state  were  abolished,  the  incubus  of  local 
tax  levies  still  would  be  a  staggering  load  for  the 
people.  "According  to  a  recent  tax  survey,"  the  gov- 
ernor tells  the  readers  of  the  United  States  Daily, 
"the  combined  administrative  cost  of  our  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  amounts  to  13  billion 
dollars — nearly  one-seventh  of  our  national  income. 
The  public  debt  of  these  governmental  agencies  ag- 
gregates an  additional  26  billion  dollars  with  a  yearly 
interest  charge  of  one  billion  more." 

Oregon  has  had  a  special  committee  investigating 
the  tax  question,  and  as  a  result  some  rather  stagger- 
ing figures  and  facts  have  cropped  up.   The  chances 
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are,  however,  that  information  as  astonishing,  com- 
paratively, might  be  gathered  in  every  other  state 
to  show  why  everyone,  but  especially  the  great  cor- 
porate interests,  droop  under  their  loads  of  taxes. 

The  Oregon  committee  reports  that  the  combined 
yearly  tax  collections  of  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  that  state  amount  to  108  million  dollars. 
In  addition,  Oregon  has  a  net  bonded  and  warrant 
indebtedness  of  approximately  185  million  dollars, — 
the  second  greatest  per  capita  indebtedness  in  the 
United  States. 

During  the  past  13  years  Oregon  has  paid  interest 
totaling  25  million  dollars  on  this  indebtedness,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  before  its  bonds  are  matured  and 
retired,  the  state  will  pay  an  additional  27  million 
dollars  in  interest. 

The  figures  give  some  idea  showing  why  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  public  to  pay  for  tickets  and  freight 
hauling.  Multiply  your  impression  of  Oregon's  taxes 
by  47  other  states,  and  you  may  learn  why  railroads 
pay  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  day  in  taxes.  And 
still  some  persons  think  rates  are  too  high. 


On  Second  Thought 

Not  long  ago,  a  New  York  salesman  cashed  a  check 
in  Los  Angeles  expecting  to  be  back  home  ahead 
of  it.  It  was  a  thoughtless  act.  bred  of  old- 
fashioned  habits  fitted  to  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years  ago.  The  salesman  crossed  the  continent  on 
railroad  trains.  When  he  reached  his  desk  in  New 
York  he  found  a  notice  from  his  bank  drawing  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  account  was  over- 
drawn. He  won't  do  it  again.  Mail  now  crosses  the 
nation  in  24  hours,  and  it  may  be  doing  it  in  ten 
hours  in  a  few  months  from  now. 


English  railwaymen  seem  to  imagine  salvation  for 
the  industry  may  be  found  in  electrification.  A  spe- 
cial commission  studying  the  subject  has  reported 
for  the  Labor  party — speaking  politically — recom- 
mending the  spending  of  two  billion  dollars  for  elec- 
trification of  the  51,000  miles  included  in  British 
railways. 


Of  the  104  domestic  airlines  in  this  country,  60 
were  carrying  air  express  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  and  58  were  carrying  mail.  A  year  previously 
the  numbers  were  47  and  40.  Movement  of  aerial 
freight  during  the  calendar  year  1930  amounted  to 
2,869,255  pounds,  an  increase  of  more  than  1,000,000 
pounds  over  the  previous  year.  Growth  has  been 
from  1.733,090  pounds  in  1926  to  the  record  amount 
carried  last  year. 


We  examined,  a  few  days  ago,  a  collection  of  an- 
nual passes  once  used  by  the  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  an  important  connecting  railroad. 
Since  his  day  many,  probably  most,  of  these  lines 
have  been  absorbed  by  larger  roads.  The  collection, 
containing  passes  over  many  roads  whose  names  we 
never  have  seen  or  heard,  suggests  the  possible  value 
in  the  distant  future  of  such  material.  We  wonder 
how  many  officials  have  saved  their  passes  of  other 
years.  We  have  a  hundred  or  more,  but  they  aren't 
worth  anything,  alas. 


After  all  what  a  man  has  done,  what  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  industrial  fabric  of  the  nation  is  more 


important  than  high-sounding  titles  or  much  wealth. 
James  E.  Newman,  a  Pacific  Electric  Railway  motor- 
man,  has  piloted  street  cars  and  interurban  trains 
over  more  than  a  million  miles,  nearly  all  of  it  with 
the  company  mentioned.  He  came  to  California  from 
New  York,  which  of  course  counts  for  merit  marks 
on  his  record,  but  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  al- 
though for  12  years  Newman  has  handled  trains  on 
the  Pasadena  Short  Line,  one  of  the  fastest  lines  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  not  one  accident  has  been 
charged  to  him.  A  man  who  can  keep  his  com- 
pany out  of  damage  suits,  as  this  man  has  done,  de- 
serves much  more  than  editorial  commendation  ;  but 
in  these  trying  times  this  is  all  we  can  do  for  him. 


Every  day  or  two  a  news  item  tells  of  some  new 
competition  for  railways  to  consider.  Aerial  express 
has  been  getting  large  quantities  of  freight  for  more 
than  a  year.  Flowers  from  California  have  been 
shipped  by  air  to  eastern  cities  with  much  success. 
Now  an  experiment  is  being  tried  with  fresh  fruit. 
A  cabin  monoplane  took  660  pounds  of  hand-selected 
cherries  from  Salem,  Oregon,  to  Denver,  one  day  last 
month.  The  fruit  was  picked  late  in  the  day  of  ship- 
ment and  within  24  hours  was  on  the  market  with  a 
fancy  price.  This  form  of  competition  will  take  much 
business  from  the  express  company  owned  by  the 
railroads.  Refrigerator  ships  are  increasing  their 
volume  of  fruit  between  the  two  coasts. 


We  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  Thomas  F.  Wood- 
lock  for  many  years.  Indeed  we  thought  so  well  of 
him  that  when  he  accepted  appointment  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  we  didn't  expect  him 
to  stay  long;  and  he  didn't.  Another  demonstration 
of  his  fine  good  sense  was  given  when  he  said,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  that  one  of  the  great  needs  of 
railroads  today  is  "common  action  for  the  common 
good."  Mr.  Woodlock  knows,  as  does  everyone  of 
experience,  that  railroad  managements,  made  up 
quite  generally  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  land, 
are  as  jealous  of  one  another  as  a  lot  of  school 
teachers  at  a  picnic.  This  is  particularly  noticeable, 
and  especially  costly  too,  in  the  traffic  departments. 
'  >ur  attitude  was  shown  rather  frankly  in  this  de- 
partment. Excessive  competition  is  injuring  what  is 
left  of  the  passenger  business. 


A  French  gentleman  named  Rosseau  once  said 
something  the  railroad  attorneys  might  quote  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  "The  law." 
said  Rosseau,  "is  an  invention  of  the  strong  to  chain 
and  rule  the  weak." 


Motorists — but  not  railroads — may  find  some  comfort 
in  the  report  from  Germany  that  freight  trucks  are 
taking  to  the  air  in  that  country,  and  that  one  of  these 
clays  the  new  aerial  craft  will  be  flying  here  and  there 
in  America.  The  steady  increase  of  freight  traffic  by 
air  has  led  the  Junkers  airplane  works  at  Dessau  to  de- 
velop a  new  all-metal  craft  called  the  "Ju.52."  This  is 
a  development  of  the  ''Bremen"  type,  on  which  Koehl, 
Fitzmaurice  and  Huenefeld  flew  to  America. 

The  flying  truck  has  a  loading  space  of  775  cubic  feet, 
4.9  times  larger  than  the  "Bremen"  type.  The  power 
of  the  motor  has  been  increased  correspondingly.  The 
plane  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  three  tons  and  has  a 
maximum  speed  of  122  miles  an  hour.  It  is  61  feet 
long  and  97  feet  between  wing  tips. 
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1  Little  Stories  About  [ 
1  Big  Men  I 
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"XT  O    ONE    EVER    lias  COlllC 

I  Xj  back  to  confirm  the  ad- 
vance notices  handed  us 
in  this  life  about  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  the  Here- 
after. It  is  one  of  the  great 
promises  held  out  to  the 
world's  toiling  billions  to  be 
taken  on  faith,  a  faith  that  is 
sorely  tried  sometimes,  but  one 
that  persists,  nevertheless,  be- 
cause it  is  comforting.  There 
is  nothing  better.  You  may  not 
believe  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  Senator 
Borah  or  the  righteousness  of 
New  York  judges,  but  you  do 
cling  to  the  be  ief  that  when 
you  have  ceased  to  worry  and 
fuss  around  here  there  may  be 
a  berth  reserved  for  you,  and 
perhaps  a  harp  or  a  ukulele,  in 
the  ( ireat  Beyond. 

Which   makes   us  wonder, 
speaking   of    reserved  berths 
(meaning  lowers)   just  what 
George  M.  Pullman  is  saying 
Over  Yonder  to  his  friends 
and  associates  about  the  de- 
velopments made  here  in  sleep- 
ing cars  since  he  went  to  his 
well-earned  rest.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  really  was  Mr.  Pullman 
we  had  in  mind  when  we  started  to 
philosophize  about  the  life  that  is  to 
come — if  any. 

This  wonderment  springs  into  be- 
ing because  the  year  1931  brings  the 
centennial  of  this  man's  birth,  for  he 
was  born  a  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  at  Brocton,  N.  Y.  He 
died  at  Chicago  in  October,  1897.  Ik- 
did  not  invent  the  first  sleeping  car, 
but  he  made  so  many  improvements 
in  what  he  found,  and  in  its  operating 
methods,  that  his  name  is  included 
today  in  the  dictionaries  of  twenty 
languages  as  a  noun  connoting  the 
utmost  in  safety,  comfort,  and  lux- 
ury in  land  transportation  vehicles. 
What  he  did,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
sults of  the  things  he  did  certainly 


His  contribution  was  in  so 
revolutionizing  and  perfecting 
it  that  railroads  had  to  unify 
their  operations  to  give  the 
long  distance  service  which 
travelers  began  to  demand. 
Making  railroads  the  supreme 
passenger  facility,  he  really 
created  the  system  through 
which  they  later  became  the 
freight  carriers.  His  idea  gave 
first  impetus  to  combinations 
of  small  railroads  into  greater  ; 
and  the  present-day  program 
of  consolidating  them  all  into 
a  few  super-systems  is  but  a 
logical  projection.  Because  of 
these  wider  significations,  the 
Pullman  centenary  has  an  es- 
pecial interest. 


Ai 


entitle  him  to  a  place  high  up  among 
the  Big  Men  whose  life  and  work 
should  be  included  among  the  notable 
Little  Stories  now  Hearing  the  hun- 
dred mark. 

George  Pullman's  fame  was 
based  on  his  perfection  of  the 
sleeping  car,  as  intimated  a  mo- 
ment ago,  and  this,  of  course,  in- 
cludes his  plan  of  running  cars  long 
distances  over  connecting  railroads. 


s  related  in  a  little 
booklet  issued  by  the 
company  he  founded, 
George  Pullman  was  the  third 
pf  ten  children  of  James 
Lewis  Pullman,  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  father  was 
a  mechanic,  builder,  inventor 
of  some  methods  still  em- 
ployed  in  moving  buildings, 
which  the  son  learned.  Young 
George  went  to  school  until  he  was 
14;  later  worked  at  Albion,  N.  Y. 
When  he  was  22  his  father  died. 
While  he  was  at  Albion,  the  state, 
widening  the  Erie  Canal,  had  to  move 
many  buildings,  and  George  submit- 
ted bids  for  contracts.  He  was  suc- 
cessful, made  $6,000  profits,  and 
moved  on  to  Chicago  where  a  wide 
area  of  streets  and  buildings  was  to 
be  raised  from  its  swampy  founda- 
tion. .Again  he  got  contracts,  raising 
streets  and  buildings  without  inter- 
rupting business;  and  at  the  end  his 
little  fortune  totaled  $20,000. 

Meanwhile,  the  sleeping  car  idea 
had  come  to  him  ;  back  in  his  earlier 
Albion  days,  he  had  ridden  once  in 
one  of  the  old-time  sleepers,  without 
any  facilities  of  a  real  sleeping  car. 
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SUPER -POWER  9/ 


0  With  falling  traffic,  roads  which  have  recently  purch  * 
Lima  Super-Power  locomotives  have  a  distinct  advantagiu- 
•  These  roads  are  effecting  substantial  economies  by  ic 
centrating  as  much  of  their  road  work  as  possible  onov, 
newer,  more  efficient  power.  Old,  high-operating-cost  1^ 
motives  are  "white-leaded". 
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Iarning  its  way 


this  time,  when  economy  is  most  important,  Super-Power 
hirning  its  way  and  justifying  the  foresight  of  railroads 
long  a  progressive  motive  power  policy. 
I  bw  is  the  time  to  be  working  on  new  power,  because  you 
«  afford  to  return  the  old  locomotives  to  service  when 
us tess  improves. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS,  Incorporated 


LIMA 


OHIO 
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Why  not  build  a  convertible  car, 
coach  by  day.  sleeper  by  night ;  mat- 
tresses, springs,  bedding — and  sleep.'' 
The  idea  never  left  him  and  now  he 
returned  to  it. 


From  the  Chicago  &  Alton  he  got 
two  day  coaches  which  in  1858 
and  1859  he  remodeled  into 
sleepers,  the  first  being  historic  No. 
9.  It  was  slightly  more  than  half  the 
present  length ;  wood,  save  for  wheels 
and  axles ;  roof  flat  and  so  low  a  tall 
man  might  bump  his  head ;  a  wood- 
burning  stove  at  each  end ;  lighted 
with  candles ;  a  scanty  toilet  room ; 
open  wash  room  with  tin  basin  and 
water  tank.  Seats  had  no  springs. 
Crude  beyond  imagining.  No.  9  con- 
tained the  rudiments  of  the  fold- 
ing upper  berth  and  was  the  most 
luxurious  railway  vehicle  yet. 
September  1.  1859.  this  car  made 
its  first  trip,  Bloomington  to  Chi- 
cago. Later,  Lincoln  and  many 
other  notables  rode  in  it. 

Hut  times  were  hard,  the  Civil 
War  threatening,  and  presently 
sleepers  were  taken  off  because 
of  the  government's  need  to  move 
troops  and  munitions.  Pullman 
went  into  other  business,  for  a 
time  making  his  home  in  Colo- 
rado, where  he  met  his  future 
wife.  But  by  1864,  back  in  Chi- 
cago, he  was  again  at  his  projecr, 
determined  to  produce  a  car  com- 
pletely reflecting  his  ideal ;  and 
in  the  famous  Pioneer,  first  sleep- 
er approaching  the  modern  man- 
ner, he  did  it. 


BUILT  in  Chicago,  the  Pio- 
neer's cost  was  $20,(XX);  no 
predecessor  had  cost  over 
$4,500.  Longer,  wider,  higher,  it  was 
done  in  handsome  woods,  upholster- 
ies, plate  glass,  burnished  metals,  with 
drawing  rooms  and  sections ;  had 
ample  toilet  arrangements;  comfort- 
able mattresses,  blankets,  sheets, 
lavatory  linen— every  luxury.  At  one 
bound  the  early  crudities  burst  into 
the  modern  elegancies.  Railroad  men 
admired,  but  also  scoffed:  "Too  wide 
for  station  platforms;  too  high  for 
bridges." 

"  Then  change  the  platforms  and 
bridges,"  insisted  Pullman.  It  was 
too  large  an  order ;  nobody  could  use 
his  car,  and  his  fortunes  were  near 
collapse.  Then  a  strange  twist  of  fate 
saved  him. 

President  Lincoln  was  shot  April 
14,  1865,  and  his  remains  were  moved 
in  state  from  Washington  to  Spring- 
field, 111-  His  home  state  wished  to  do 
special  homage,  and  Pullman's  new 
car  was  used  on  the  train  from  Chi- 
cago to  Springfield   for  the  funeral 


party.  Accordingly,  bridges  and  plat- 
forms were  hurriedly  altered  :  and  the 
Pioneer  received  its  dedication  as  a 
participant  in  the  solemn  pageant. 

Thus  the  Pioneer  became  cele- 
brated, and  was  put  in  service 
on  the  Alton.  A  little  later  Gen- 
eral Grant  traveled  to  his  old  Galena 
home,  and  other  roads  made  altera- 
tions so  that  the  Pioneer  might  be 
used.  So  Pullman  courageously  pro- 
ceeded to  build  more  cars,  to  be 
owned  jointly  by  him  and  the  rail- 
roads. One  railroad  wanted  them  but 
feared  the  public  would  not  pay  the 
higher  rate  necessary. 

"Yes  it  will,"  insisted  Pullman; 
"put  both  cars  on  at  the  different 


rates,  and  find  out."  It  was  done;  the 
public  flocked  into  the  Pullmans,  and 
the  old  cheaper  cars  were  taken  off. 

Pullman  was  put  to  it  to  finance 
the  Aladdin-like  development.  Pull- 
man's Palace  Car  Company  was 
formed  in  1867.  From  it  has  grown 
the  entire  Pullman  system  of  manu- 
facturing and  operation.  For  a  time 
cars  were  built  in  railroad  and  other 
shops:  then  plants  were  established 
in  Detroit,  Elmira,  X.  V..  and  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

The  cars  early  attracted  European 
attention,  and  in  1873  the  Midland 
Railway  of  England  contracted  for 
Pullman  Palace  Car  service.  The 
cars,  built  in  Detroit,  caused  much 
furor  in  Europe  and  presently  the 
Pullman  corporation  of  England  was 
serving  the  important  railroads 
there.  The  King  of  Italy  helped 
arrange  a  Pullman  route  from 
the  English  Channel  through  France, 
Switzerland  and  Italy  to  Brindisi,  at 


the  heel  of  the  Italian  boot.  Under 
American  management,  this  was  a 
European  marvel.  Years  afterward, 
because  of  his  engrossments  at  home, 
Pullman  sold  his  European  interests 
to  English  capitalists. 


The  European  excursion  was 
only  an  incident,  however.  At 
home  competition  w  a  s  keen 
among  sleeping  ear  companies;  vari- 
ous railroads  operated  their  own 
sleepers.  There  was  much  litigation 
over  patents,  desperate  struggles  for 
advantageous  operating  contracts.  As 
the  stoutest  battler,  best  financier, 
most  efficient  purveyor  of  that  per- 
sonal service  so  vital  in  this  business. 
Pullman  gradually  fought  to  the  top. 
absorbing  competitors  until  in 
1899,  the  Pullman  Company  by 
taking  over  the  Wagner  Sleeping 
Car  Co.,  held  substantially  the 
entire  field.  This,  however,  was 
not  consummated  until  after  the 
deaths  of  both  Pullman  and 
Wagner.  Those  doughty  com- 
batants had  long  considered  con- 
solidation ;  but  rivalry  prevented 
it  until  they  were  both  out  of 
the  picture. 

There  were  some  dramatic  mo- 
ments. At  one  period  Wagner  se- 
cured an  exclusive  contract  with 
the  New  York  Central.  To  lose 
that  access  to  New  York  City 
would  be  calamity  to  Pullman. 
But  with  characteristic  resource- 
fulness he  hurried  to  New  Y'ork 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  Jay 
Gould,  controlling  the  Erie.  The 
Erie  did  not  then  reach  Chicago, 
but  Pullman  proposed  to  link  up 
with  two  other  roads  for  through 
service.  True,  the  Erie  was  six- 
foot  gauge;  the  suggested  connections 
standard  gauge;  but  Pullman's  plan 
was  to  change  car  trucks  where  the 
two  gauges  met.  It  was  actually  done, 
and  so  skill fullv  that  passengers  hard- 
ly realized  it.  The  new  route,  making 
much  capital  of  Pullman  service,  be- 
came a  real  factor  in  Chicago- Xew 
York  traffic. 


From  the  beginnings  with  old 
No.  9  to  his  last  day,  Pullman 
tirelessly  worked  for  improve- 
ment of  cars,  service,  methods.  Safe- 
ty always  came  first,  so  powerful 
steel  underframes  lessened  the  dan- 
ger of  accidents  and  pointed  the  way 
to  all-steel  construction.  The  vesti- 
bule, including  anti-telescoping  con- 
struction at  car  ends,  was  a  Pullman 
invention ;  one  of  the  world's  great 
safety  devices.  Pre- Pullman  cars  had 
four  or  eight  wheels;  he  gave  them 
twelve.  He  found  cars  without 
springs  and  gave  them  the  best;  abol- 
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ished  the  flickering  candle  in  favor 
of  oil  lamps,  followed  these  with  gas, 
and,  after  prolonged  and  expensive 
experiments,  adapted  electric  lighting 
to  car  use.  Finding  cars  with  flat 
roofs  and  no  ventilation,  he  gave 
them  the  raised  upper  deck  and  sci- 
entific ventilation.  Car  stoves,  des- 
perately dangerous,  were  followed  by 
hot  water  heating,  this  by  steam ; 
finally  came  vapor  heat.  Cars  grew 
longer,  higher,  more  spacious ;  ar- 
rangements, fittings,  furnishings,  con- 
stantly improved  in  design  and  style. 
Organization,  discipline,  service,  were 
always  in  process  of  improvement.  As 
long-distance  travel  developed,  din- 
ing cars  were  needed — and  Pullman 
produced  them. 

Gradually  joint-ownership  with 
railways  was  superseded,  the  Pullman 
Company  becoming  sole  owner  and 
operator  of  the  sleepers,  while  the 
railroads  took  over  the  dining  cars. 

In  1880  Pullman  set  about  to  build 
a  great  industrial  center  south  of 
Chicago.  Acquiring  over  3,600 
acres,  he  laid  out  a  model  plant  and 
town  ;  paved  streets,  constructed  wa- 
ter, sewer  and  lighting  systems,  plat- 
ted parks  and  athletic  fields.  In  con- 
sultation with  architects,  landscape 
specialists  and  engineers,  he  super- 
vised every  detail.  It  was  to  be  not 
only  a  show  town,  but  the  most  at- 
tractive living  community  for  indus- 
trial workers.  A  theater,  hotel,  shops, 
library,  schools,  churches,  homes  by 
hundreds.  At  its  height  of  develop- 
ment under  Pullman  ownership  tbe 
town  had  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It 
was  the  apple  of  its  founder's  eye, 
representing  sincere  purpose  of  social 
service ;  the  subject  of  surveys  by 
economists  and  sociologists.  But  the 
town's  distinctive  character  barely 
outlived  its  founder.  Soon  after  his 
death  the  Illinois  courts  held  that  the 
Pullman  Company  had  _  m 

exceeded  its  charter 
powers,  and  required  it 
to  dispose  of  property 
not  used  for  industrial 


Frank  O.  Lowden,  war  governor  of 
Illinois;  Harriet  is  now  Mrs.  Arthur 
F.  Schermerhorn,  of  New  York ; 
twin  sons,  George  and  Sanger,  have 
been  dead  many  years. 

As  a  memorial  to  his  parents  Mr. 
Pullman  built  a  beautiful  church  at 
Albion,  N.  V.  Always  liberal  in  civic 


Mr.   Pullman   Explains;  Probably 
About  the  Paper  Wheels. 

and  philanthropic  causes,  when  he 
died  in  1897  his  largest  bequest  aside 
from  those  to  relatives  was  of  $1,- 
200,000,  now  grown  to  about  $3,- 
000,000,  which  established  the  Pull- 
man Free  School  of  Manual  Train- 
ing. 

If  you  have  read  this  much  of  the 
Pullman  tale  it  proves  your  inter- 
est sincere  enough  to  warrant  our 
supposing  you  are  familiar  with  the 
subject  in  a  way.  You  may  even  have 
known  Chicago  in  its  freshman  years 
before  the  city  directory  took  on  the 
appearance  of  a  list  of  arrivals  at 
Castle  Garden.  For  all  we  know  you 


purposes. 

With  the  transfer  of 
manufacturing  to  Pull- 
man, the  company  ex- 
panded the  building  of 
all  kinds  of  railway  cars.  In  the  next 
fifty  years  it  turned  out  over  312,- 
000  freight  cars  and  41,000  passen- 
ger cars.  To  this  day,  however,  the 
windows  are  pretty  hard  to  open,  but 
this,  of  course,  will  be  taken  care  of 
as  one  improvement  after  another  is 
added. 

Mr.  Pullman  married  Harriet  San- 
ger in  1867.  Of  the  four  Pullman 
children,  Florence  became  the  wife  of 


The  Old  No.  0. 

may  have  eaten  in  the  old  days  at  the 
Tip  Top  Inn,  and  if  this  be  so  then 
you  belong  to  the  Golden  Age  we 
have  in  mind. 

Many  Superior  Young  Persons  of 
today  would  sniff  superciliously  if 
asked  to  the  Tip  Top  Inn,  but  that 
would  be  merely  a  demonstration  of 
ignorance  proving  they  didn't  like 
the  idea  of  ascending  in  the  quaint 
old  elevator  in  the  quaint  old  Pull- 


man Building  with  the  risk  of  finding 
— as  they  believed — some  quaint  old 
dining  room  fashioned  on  lines  of 
long  ago. 

Some  way,  by  some  process  of 
reasoning  perfectly  satisfying  to  us,  it 
seems  eminently  fitting  that  in  this 
Centenary  Year  the  Tip  Top  Inn,  one 
of  George  Pullman's  earliest  commer- 
cial ventures,  should  close  its  doors, 
as  it  has  just  done.  Heart-breaking  as 
this  news  must  be  for  many  an  old 
chap  it  will,  nevertheless,  confirm  him 
in  his  opinion  that  what  the  present 
jazz  age  wants  is  not  good  food  or 
good  music  in  good  surroundings.  It 
wants  blaring  saxophones,  snare 
drums,  the  savage  rumblings  of  bass 
instruments — drum  or  horn  ;  gym- 
nastics, the  Chicago  Clutch;  imita- 
tion onyx,  lights,  lights,  noise!  And 
these  were  not  known  in  the  Tip  Top 
Inn. 

A  man  went  up  in  the  funny  old 
elevator  a  few  nights  ago — do  you 
remember  the  rope  the  operator  had 
to  pull — the  upholstered  seat  at  the 
back — the  mirrors  ? — up  went  the 
man  in  a  somewhat  worn  Tuxedo. 
The  orchestra  was  playing  "The 
Blue  Danube."  A  placard  confronted 
him  at  the  door  as  he  stepped  out  at 
the  Inn.  He  had  to  wipe  his  glasses 
twice  to  read  it : 

On  account  of  the  expiration  of  our 
lease  we   shall  close  at  midnight, 

September  12. 
So  the  old  place  has  joined  the 
memories  of  Rector's,  Kinsley's,  the 
Richelieu.  Billy  Boyle's — do  you  re- 
member the  four-dollar  steaks  we 
used  to  get  at  Billy's,  after  the  show? 
All  gone. 

The  Tip  Top  Inn  belongs  in  this 
Little  Story  because,  as  we  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  George  Pullman  and  his 
company  founded  it.  That  was  about 
42  years  ago.  They  owned  it  for 
four  years  and  then,  about  the  year 
of  the  World's  Fair, 
turned  it  over  to  A.  ( •■ 
Hieronymus,  a  well- 
known  chef.  It  was 
then  the  Albion  but 
A.  G.,  as  wc  called  him, 
turned  it  into  the  Tip 
Top  Inn.  American-- — 
if  there  are  any  now — 
no  longer  know  the  art 
of  conversation,  A.  G.  said  when 
the  inn  was  closed.  There  are 
no  longer  any  gourmets.  Men  rush 
in,  grab  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee, glare  pop-eyed  if  they  aren't 
served  in  two  minutes,  and  rush 
madly  back  to  work.  These  changes, 
the  depression,  prohibition,  killed  the 
inn.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  have  it  end 
now  with  the  centenary  year,  and 
"The  Blue  Danube." 
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When  "RAILROADING" 

IN  the  early  days,  railroading  demanded  a  con- 
stant influx  of  new  materials,  ideas,  inventions 
— for  only  through  continual  experiment  could  rail- 
roading progress. 

And  among  the  leaders  in  meeting  these  demands 
were  Johns-Manville  engineers  whose  aggressive  re- 
search and  development  work  contributed  many 
valuable  improvements. 


■ 


MB  Johns-Manville 


Since  the  early  60's 
Johns-Manville  engineers 
have  helped  to  save  millions 
of  Railroad  dollars  .  .  .  . 


meant  "PIONEERING" 

Today,  in  every  railroad  department,  dozens  of  special 
materials  developed  by  Johns-Manville  are  lowering 
costs  and  improving  service.  More  than  70  years  of 
pioneering  by  Johns-Manville  can  be  credited  with 
saving  literally  millions  of  railroad  dollars  annually. 
Address  Johns-Manville,  292  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Johns-Manville  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of  efficient 
insulation  for  locomotives  and  today  over  90%  of  all  locomotives  in  op- 
eration are  J-M  insulated. 
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Coordination  of  Transportation 

Representative  McFadden  Believes  Railways  of  the  Future  Will  Broaden  Their 
Activities.     Regulation  of  Highway  and  Waterway  Carriers  Essential. 


Speaking,  not  long  ago,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Sa- 
vannah, Ca.,  Representative  Mc- 
Fadden, chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  hanking  and  currency,  said 
he  believed,  after  very  careful  study 
of  everything  pertaining  to  transpor- 
tation in  the  United  States,  that  three 
major  developments  will  be  realized 
in  the  next  20  years.  These,  and 
other  excerpts  from  his  thoughtful 
address  are  given  here : 

(a)  The  actual  carrying  out  of  con- 
solidations of  the  railroads  as  contem- 
plated under  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1920.  While  the  public  interest  urgent- 
ly requires  this  to  be  done,  it  is  most 
important  to  realize  that  enactment  of 
supplementary  legislation  is  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  be  brought  about  effect- 
ively. 

Few  persons  question  the  desirability 
of  integrating  our  rail  systems  into  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  large, 
financially  strong  groups  capable  of  as- 
suring to  the  country  the  continuance  of 
the  maximum  degree  of  progress  in  the 
further  development  of  transportation. 
In  addition,  it  may  be  conceded  that  if 
there  is  any  possibility  at  all  of  reducing 
the  future  cost  to  the  public  of  rail 
transportation,  a  scientifically  worked 
out  scheme  of  consolidation  must  neces- 
sarily enter  into  the  very  ground-work 
of  the  plan.  Therefore,  such  further 
legislation  as  may  be  required,  beyond 
that  contained  in  the  Transportation 
Act,  should  be  properly  considered  and 
enacted  by  congress. 

(b)  Coordination  of  the  various 
forms  of  transportation,  with  legislation 
essential  to  permit  bringing  this  about. 
Removal  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Act  and  of  the  Denison  Act 
would  give  the  railroads  again  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  internal  waterways.  They  need  no 
legislation  to  engage  in  foreign  ocean 
shipping,  and  some  of  our  most  pro- 
gressive companies  are  already  doing  so 
with  results  which  will  no  doubt  be  bene- 
ficial. There  is  no  reason  at  all  why, 
if  it  is  good  policy  for  a  great  railroad 
to  join  in  an  enterprise  having  for  its 
purpose  the  carrying  of  passengers  and 
freight  across  the  ocean  to  alien  soil,  it 
would  not  be  equally  good  policy  to  en- 
gage in  enterprises  having  for  their 
purpose  the  carrying  of  passengers  and 
freight  from  port  to  port  and  city  to 
city  within  our  national  boundaries. 

The  rights  now  enjoyed,  and  increas- 
ingly availed  of,  by  the  railroads,  to  par- 
ticipate in  highway  and  airway  trans- 
port should  not  only  be  carefully  safe- 
guarded, but  enlarged  and  amplified,  as 
necessity  and  the  growth  of  these  sup- 
plementary services  may  require.  Sim- 
ilarly, there  is  much  justification  for  say- 
ing that  the  railroads  should  be  given 
the  right  to  engage  in  pipe  line  trans- 
portation if  in  the  future  it  should  seem 
desirable  to  include  that  form  of  service 
within  the  scope  of  their  activities. 


The  railroads  of  tomorrow  will  be 
well-integrated,  rounded-out  enterprises, 
ready  to  serve  the  public  with  any  means 
of  transportation  for  which  there  is  a 
real  demand,  and  which  can  be  rendered 
upon  a  sound  economic  basis.  This 
covers  not  only  service  by  the  rails,  but 
also  on  the  highways,  the  seas,  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  inland  waterways  and  in  the 
air.  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures 
will  best  serve  the  public  by  facilitating 
this  natural  process  of  coordinating  our 
newer  forms  of  transport  around  the 
railroads  as  a  nucleus. 

(c)  A  third  step  will  be  the  internal 
reorganization  of  the  railroads  to  equip 
them  for  properly  performing  the  func- 
tions of  general  carriers.  We  may,  for 
instance,  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
on  the  staff  of  a  division  superintendent 
there  will  not  only  be  a  trainmaster 
supervising  the  operations  of  trains,  but 
also  a  roadmaster  supervising  the  oper- 
ation of  buses  and  trucks,  a  boat  or  ship- 
master supervising  the  operations  of 
water  transportation,  and  an  airmaster 
supervising  the  operation  of  the  air 
transport  enterprises  in  which  the  rail- 
road employing  him  is  engaged. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  think  that 
this  is  merely  a  fanciful  picture  or  an 
extravagant  vision  of  the  future.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  railroads  into  general  carriers, 
meeting  every  need  of  transportation. 

The  interstate  commerce  clause  in 
the  Constitution,  empowering  con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  states  and  the  foreign 
nations,  was  written  into  that  docu- 
ment in  1787.  Tn  that  early  day  the 
only  methods  by  which  transportation 
was  rendered  between  the  states  was 
by  highways  and  waterways.  Yet 
these  are  the  only  two  forms  of  inter- 
state transportation  which  are  today 
entirely  unregulated  by  federal  au- 
thority, while  the  railroads,  which 
were  probably  not  dreamed  of  by  any 
of  the  signers  of  the  Constitution,  are 
the  most  highly  and  restrictively  regu- 
lated. This  is  naturally  an  unfair  and 
unjust  condition  and  calls  for  remedy. 


In  other  words,  despite  all  of  our 
highways,  airways,  and  artificial  in- 
land waterways,  the  railroads  still  re- 
main supreme,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  will  continue  indefinitely.  Hence 
the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  have  their 
physical  utility  impaired  or  their 
credit  destroyed. 


tern  ;  and  state  governments  have  add- 
ed enormous  additional  sums,  largely 
represented  by  the  New  York  barge 
canal. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures in  the  entire  inland  waterways 
situation,  is  the  operation  by  the 
government,  through  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation,  of  an  im- 
portant line  of  barges  upon  the  Miss- 
issippi and  Warrior  Rivers  at  rates 
so  low  as  to  constitute  subsidies  to 
the  industries  using  them.  Moreover, 
the  railroads  are  compelled  to  make 
joint  through  rates  with  these  barges, 
thus  short-hauling  their  own  traffic 
and  cutting  their  revenues. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  compe- 
tent authority  that  the  rates  charged 
shippers  on  these  government  barge 
lines  barely  cover  the  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  operation  without  any  allow- 
ance for  the  enormous  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  river  systems,  or  for 
maintenance  of  channels,  locks,  dams, 
etc.  According  to  these  estimates, 
the  rates  cover  less  than  half  the 
actual  costs,  if  all  the  elements  of 
capital  investment  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  taxpayers  of  course 
make  up  the  difference.  It  is  of 
course  needless  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment barge  line,  itself,  pays  no  taxes. 


With  reference  to  the  inland  water- 
ways, the  federal  government  has 
spent  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  upon  their  construction  and 
maintenance,  principally  upon  the 
Mississippi- Warrior-Ohio  River  sys- 


By  the  terms  of  the  Denison  Act, 
the  war  department  is  directed  to  sell 
the  government  barge  line,  if  prac- 
ticable, to  a  private  purchaser,  with 
the  restriction  that  no  railroad  shall 
have  any  interest  or  participation 
tin- rein. 

Under  these  conditions  no  buyer 
has  thus  far  appeared.  It  seems  ob- 
vious that  this  restriction  is  an  arti- 
ficial and  unjust  one  and  should  be 
eliminated  in  order  to  permit  the  rail- 
roads to  consider  whether  by  coordin- 
ating the  barge  lines  with  their  own 
services,  it  would  be  possible  to  put 
the  barge  operations  upon  a  sound 
economic  paying  basis. 

One  of  the  great  injustices  done  to 
the  railroads  has  been  to  bar  them 
from  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
since  the  date  of  its  opening  in  1914, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  as  the 
largest  taxpayers  in  the  Nation,  they 
have  been  the  principal  contributors 
to  its  construction  and  maintenance. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  rail- 
roads should  not  be  free  to  use  the 
canal,  or  the  inland  waterways,  upon 
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SPRIN 

SWITCH 

elf- contained 
oil -buffer 
stand  unit 


Saves 
more  than 
installation  cost 
every  month  of 
the  year 


3-in-I  SWITCH  STAND 
STYLE  NO.  100-A 


After  severe  tests  at  such  locations, 
many  of  the  leading  roads  have  now 
adopted  the  3-in-l  switch  stand  as 
standard.  None  of  the  claims  we 
have  made  for  this  stand  were  dis- 
proved during  these  tests. The  3-in-l 
was  especially  designed  for  use  at 
the  ends  of  double  track  and  passing 
siding.  Its  three  features,  all  com- 
bined in  one  comjjact  housing,  are: 

1.  A  rigid-throw  always  ready  for 
hand  operation. 

2.  Two  automatic  double-coil 
springs  returning  points  after 
trailing  train  has  passed. 


3.  An  oil-buffer  preventing  return 
of  points  between  successive 
pairs  of  wheels. 
This  is  the  first  switch  stand  to  com- 
bine all  these  features  in  one  com- 
pact housing;  in  throwing  it  cannot 


be  closed  and  locked  when  an  object 
intervenes  between  the  points  and 
the  stock  rail.  Many  locations  on 
your  railroad  need  this  switch  stand. 
Write  today  for  complete  printed 
information  about  the  3-in-l. 


RAMAPO  AJAX  CORPORATION 

Racor  Pacific  Frog  and  Switch  Company  Lo8  Angeles— Seattle 

Canadian  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Limited  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

General  Offices — 230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
.Sales  Offirr,  at  Works  and  McCormit  k  Bldg.,  Chicago      Midland  Bank  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio      Builder*  Exchange 

Bldg.,  St.  Paul        Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  Washington        Union  National  Bank  Building,  HouHton,  Texas 

Superior,  Wia.        Puehlo,  Col. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.      Seattle,  Wuah. 
Niagara  FalU,  Ont. 


Nine  Rarnr  Wnrkf.  It. II   N.  Y. 

Niagara  Fallx,  N.  Y.     Chicago,  111. 

East  St.  Louin,  III. 
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the  same  terms  as  citizens  generally. 
Amendment  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Act,  which  is  urgently  needed,  would 
not  only  give  the  railroads  the  right 
to  use  that  waterway,  hut  would  re- 
store to  them  the  rights  which  the 
act  also  took  away  from  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  intercoastal  shipping  and 
in  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


A  bill  to  subject  buses  to  reason- 
able regulation  failed  in  the  last  con- 
gress, mainly  because  its  opponents 
insisted  upon  attaching  to  it  the  un- 
sound restriction  that  railroads  should 
be  barred  from  any  participation  in 
bus  operations.  The  only  possible 
justification  for  this  was  the  fear  of 
monopoly.  But  is  not  the  fear  of 
monopoly  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  fair  and  just  regulation,  partic- 
ularly when  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  regulation  over 
the  railroads  are  ample  to  meet  any 
condition  which  may  arise? 

Turning  to  motor  trucks,  we  have 
a  much  more  difficult  situation  to  face 
with  respect  to  problems  of  regula- 
tion. Very  little  motor  truck  com- 
mercial service  is  of  the  common  car- 
rier kind.  We  have  privately  oper- 
ated trucks,  private  carriers  for  hire, 
and  contract  trucks,  besides  the  rela- 
tively few  which  are  common  car- 
riers. Only  the  common  carrier 
trucks  are  really  capable  of  regula- 
tion of  a  kind  parallel  to  that  exer- 
cised over  the  railroads.  If  we  try 
to  regulate  them  as  to  their  rates, 
practices,  accounting,  etc.,  we  will 
force  them  to  abandon  the  status  of 
common  carriers  and  revert  to  some 
other  class  of  service. 


The  primary  purpose  for  which 
our  highway  system  exists,  and  is 
being  extended  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, is  for  purposes  of  pleasure 
and  convenience,  and  not  those  of 
heavy  commercial  transportation. 

It  is  pertinent  also  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  the  costs  of  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  are  in- 
creased to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  very  heavy 
commercial  vehicles ;  whether  the  re- 
sulting burdens  and  diversion  of  the 
general  purchasing  power  of  the 
country  from  other  channels  into  the 
building  of  unnecessarily  expensive 
highways  are  really  good  things  for 
the  Nation  from  the  economic  view- 
point ;  whether  the  burdens  of  high- 
way building  and  upkeep  are  fairly 
apportioned  between  the  ordinary 
passenger  automobile  and  the  heavy 
commercial  truck. 

When  we  arrive  at  carefully 
thought  out  replies  to  such  questions 


as  these,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  deal  with  the  control  of  the 
commercial  motor  truck,  and  partic- 
ularly the  extremely  heavy  vehicle 
designed  to  perform  mass  transpor- 
tation upon  highways,  which  most 
people  think  of  as  being  intended  for 
moderate  sized  vehicles  of  "pleasure 
and  convenience." 


New  Zealand's  Railway 
Construction  Plans 

Popular  interest  in  New  Zealand 
centers  chiefly  upon  the  government's 
railway  construction  program  initiat- 
ed a  year  ago  under  the  late  Sir  Jos- 
eph Ward,  which  is  being  carried 
through  despite  the  dominion's  finan- 
cially critical  position,  its  budget  defi- 
cit of  over  $3,000,000,  and  wide- 
spread popular  dissatisfaction  with 
the  government's  ambitious  construc- 
tion schemes.  According  to  a  state- 
ment upon  the  position  of  lines  un- 
der construction  laid  before  the  house 
of  representatives  by  Prime  Minister 
Fobbes  recently,  the  projected  lines 
are  estimated  to  show  an  annual  loss 
of  over  £737,000  (or  roughly  $3,- 
700,000)  when  put  into  operation. 
Only  two  of  the  seven  projected  lines 
are  expected  to  show  a  profit  on  ac- 
tual operation.  The  seven  projected 
lines  are  as  follows:  Okaihau-Ran- 
giahua  extension  of  the  North  Auck- 
land Main  Trunk  line,  24  miles;  the 
final  section  of  the  Kirikopuni-Dar- 
gaville  branch,  of  the  Waiotira-Oar- 
gaville  line,  17  miles;  Eskdale-Gis- 
borne  section  of  the  Napier-(  risborne 
line,  120  miles;  Okahukura-Tahora 
section  of  the  Stratford-Main  Trunk 
Railway,  41  miles;  the  Wharanui- 
Parnassus  section  of  the  South  Island 
Main  Trunk,  about  60  miles;  the 
Westport-Inangahua  railway,  of  26 
miles,  which  will  connect  Westport 
with  the  South  Island  main  lines;  and 
the  Kawatiri-Inangahua  section  of 
the  Midland  Railway,  46  miles.  The 
South  Island  Main  Trunk  and  the 
Westport-Inangahua  lines  are  the 
only  ones  expected  to  operate  at  a 
profit.  Further  details  regarding  each 
of  these  projects  may  be  obtained 
from  the  transportation  division  of 
the  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  by  requesting  Exhibit  No. 
1426,  Wellington,  N.  Z. 


A  "Test"  in  Unification 

The  proposal  of  the  Great  North- 
ern, the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the 
Oregon  -  Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  to  acquire  joint- 
ly that  portion  of  the  Longview, 
Portland   &   Northern  Railway  be- 


tween Yader  Junction  and  Longview 
Junction,  Ore.,  is  seen  as  a  "test"  step 
in  the  unification  of  railroads  in  con- 
nection with  terminal  unification,  ac- 
cording to  a  brief  filed  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

"The  proposed  acquisition,"  said 
the  brief,  "meets  with  the  commis- 
sion's views  as  announced  in  its  con- 
solidation order  concerning  the  uni- 
fication of  terminals,  as  it  will  ope- 
rate to  admit  the  trunk  lines  to  the 
Longview  terminals  on  equal  terms 
and  to  give  industries  at  Longview 
access  to  all  lines  with  freedom  from 
switching  charges. 

"Tested  as  a  step  in  unification  of 
railroads  into  a  limited  number  of 
systems,  the  application  has  merit," 
it  was  stated. 

The  line  of  railway  to  be  acquired 
is  connected  at  its  northerly  and 
southerly  termini  with  the  Northern 
Pacific.  It  lies  along  the  westerly  side 
of  the  Cowlitz  River  and  is  substan- 
tially parallel  with  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, which  lies  along  the  easterly 
side  of  the  river.  The  Great  Northern 
and  the  Oregon-Wrashington  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  have  equal 
joint  use  for  999  years  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  connection,  and  the  right 
to  operate  thereover. 

It  is  proposed  to  purchase  the  line 
for  $4,191,939,  plus  the  actual  cost 
of  certain  additions  and  betterments. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific  also  filed  application  with 
the  commission  for  authority  to  ac- 
quire a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  sec- 
tion sought  by  the  three  other  car- 
riers, and  it  was  agreed  between  all 
the  parties  that  the  Milwaukee  could 
share  in  the  line  on  condition  that 
the  first  three  lines  be  permitted  to 
share  with  the  Milwaukee  in  the  com- 
petitive traffic  resulting  from  the  mill- 
ing on  the  L.  P.  &  N.  of  lumber  and 
lumber  products. 


Back  to  the  Farm 

Fewer  people  are  leaving  the  farms, 
more  are  moving  from  cities  to  farms, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  the 
farm  population  increased  in  1930. 
A  report  from  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture says  the  movement  from  the 
cities,  which  almost  equalled  the  high 
record  of  1924,  is  considered  to  be  a 
reflection  of  the  employment  situa- 
tion. 


Success  is  the  result  of  the  right 
mental  attitude  and  the  right  mental 
attitude  will  bring  success  in  every- 
thing you  undertake.  —  O.  W . 
Holmes. 
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19  Southern  Pacific 

fast  passenger  trains 
rely  upon 

BOOSTER  EQUIPPED 

LOCOMOTIVES 


FRANKLIN 

RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CO+,In< 


^^MONG  them  you  find  such  famous  trains  as 
the  "Overland  Limited",  the  "Golden  State",  the 
"Cascade",  the  "Shasta"  and  the  "Sunset  Limited". 
On  some  trains,  Booster  equipped  locomotives  lend 
a  helping  hand  only  where  grades  are  steep.  On 
others,  the  full  advantages  of  the  Booster  are  used 
from  one  end  of  the  road  to  the  other. 

The  extra  power  of  the  Booster  takes  the  jerk  out 
of  starting  and  adds  to  traveling  comforts.  It  is  an 
aid  in  handling  heavy  trains  in  mountain  territory. 
Starting  is  easier— acceleration  to  road  speeds  is 
faster—higher  speed  is  maintained  on  grades. 

The  Booster  permits  the  design  of  locomotives  to 
suit  more  exactly  the  work  to  be  done.  Savings 
in  capital  result— needless  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses  are  avoided. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS       SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL 


THE  FRANKLIN 
SLEEVE  JOINT 

Permits  application 
above  the  drawbar. 


The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


MORE  THAN  100  southwest- 
ern railroads  have  filed,  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  a  joint  tariff  providing  for 
pick-up  and  delivery  of  less  than  car- 
load merchandise  shipments,  effective 
Octohcr  1,  1931.  in  an  effort  to  over- 
come competition  by  motor  transporta- 
tion. They  expect  to  recover  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  business  taken  from 
them  by  trucks. 

The  railroads  participating  in  the 
tariff  include  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Rock 
Island.  Kansas  City  Southern,  Illinois 
Central,  Missouri-Kansas-Texas,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Wabash  Railway, 
Frisco  System,  and  the  St.  Louis- 
Southwestern  Railway. 

Western  trunk  line  carriers  may 
adopt  the  plan  for  competitive  pur- 
poses. At  the  beginning,  the  program 
will  affect  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  New  Mexico.  Okla- 
homa, Tennessee  and  Texas  and  large 
industrial  centers  such  as  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Fort  Worth, 
Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City  and  Pu- 
eblo. The  delivery  service  will  be  free 
for  the  most  part  on  hauls  of  .300  miles 
or  less  and  will  cost  approximately  20 
cents  a  100  pounds  on  hauls  of  more 
than  300  miles. 

Truck  competition  is  most  severe  on 
short  hauls  of  300  miles  or  less.  The 
railroads  will  provide  the  new  service 
through  contracts  with  local  trucking 
companies. 


C.  &  N.  W.  in  New  York  Moves 
to  New  Offices 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail- 
way announces  it  has  moved  its  New 
York  offices  to  500  Fifth  Avenue.  F.  G. 
Fitz- Patrick  is  the  general  agent  there. 
The  new  telephone  number  is  Longacre 
5-2131.  The  offices  are  on  the  third 
floor. 


I.C.C.  to  Study  North  Shore  Rates 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion at  the  instance  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railway  has  ordered  an 
investigation  into  the  rates,  rules  and 
practices  of  the  Chicago,  North  Shore 
&  Milwaukee  Railroad  applicable  to  its 
"ferry  truck  service"  through  which  the 
electric  line  handles  less-than-carload 
traffic  in  shipping  containers.  The  North 
Western  says  its  container  service  is 
subject  to,  and  in  line  with,  the  recent 
findings  of  the  commission  which  sus- 


tained the  legality  of  this  feature  of 
railroad  freight  service  but  revised  the 
applicable  rates  on  a  higher  basis.  The 
North  Western  asserts  that  the  North 
Shore  service  is  the  same  as  the  con- 
tainer facility  as  to  which  the  commis- 
sion recently  ordered  rates  revised. 


Nebraska  Grain  Rates  Cut 

The  state  railway  commission  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  has  ordered  into  immediate 
effect  a  schedule  of  rates  on  intrastate 
shipments  of  grains,  patterned  after  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  will  reduce  carrier  reven- 
ues $1,000,000  a  year.  The  cut  would 
have  been  $500,000  more,  but  the  com- 
mission fixed  a  minimum  rate  of  10  cents 
a  hundred  and  also  placed  corn  and 
other  coarse  grains,  that  have  heretofore 
moved  on  90  per  cent  of  the  wheat  rate, 
on  the  same  level. 


Low  Fares  to  Continue 

The  three-fare  plan  giving  passengers 
reduced  rates  to  California  for  travel 
in  tourist  sleepers  and  coaches  will  be 
continued  until  April  30,  1932,  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  announces. 

W.  J.  Black,  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager, says  the  plan  tried  since  last  April 
has  been  successful  enough  to  warrant 
extension  of  the  rates  for  another  six 
months. 


Electric  Railway  Traffic  Lower 

Revenue  passengers  carried  by  the 
electric  railways  of  the  United  States 
reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  last  year  were  more  than 
100  billions  fewer  than  the  year  before, 
while  revenues  derived  from  passenger 
traffic  fell  off  by  more  than  $17,000,000, 
according  to  a  report  made  public  by 
the  commission  Sept.  15.  More  than 
1.000  miles  of  line  were  abandoned  dur- 
ing 1930. 


It  Would  Give  Employment 

A  plan  whereby  all  passenger  railroad 
facilities  into  New  York  would  be 
merged  into  a  single  union  station  was 
proposed  a  few  days  ago  by  Colonel 
Kdward  C.  Carrington.  Republican  nom- 
inee for  Manhattan  Borough  president. 
The  plan  would  cost  far  less  than  the 
$200,000,000  project  for  lengthening  the 
New  York  Central's  Park  avenue  tun- 
nel, proposed  recently  by  Borough 
President  Levy,  and  would  also  convert 
New  York  into  a  single,  convenient  rail- 
road unit,  Colonel  Carrington  declared. 


The  plan  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  the  use  of  the 
Park  avenue  tunnel  as  a  vehicular  high- 
way, the  establishing  of  a  commuters' 
terminal  at  Mott  Haven  and  the  use 
of  the  Central's  tracks  along  Riverside 
Drive  for  passenger  trains. 

Colonel  Carrington  said  he  had  dis- 
cussed the  feasibility  of  his  plan  with 
engineering  experts  of  the  New  York 
Central,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  lines  and  had 
learned  that  the  project  is  wholly  prac- 
ticable. 


June  Railroad  Employment 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reports  that  for  June  1931,  1,317,399 
persons  were  employed  at  a  total  com- 
pensation of  $182,825,313  on  160  Class  1 
railways,  16  switching  and  terminal 
companies  of  this  class  and  seven  small 
railways,  included  in  the  system  re- 
ports. This  compares  with  1,337.331 
and  compensation  of  $186,713,283  for 
May,  and  1,564,277  employes  and  com- 
pensation of  $218,044,256  for  June,  1930. 


Capital  Expenditures  Down 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1931,  gross 
capital  expenditures  of  Class  I  railways 
as  a  whole  amounted  to  $199,133,000,  a 
reduction  of  $269,172,000,  or  of  57.5  per 
cent  below  the  corresponding  expendi- 
tures of  $468,305,000  made  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1930.  For  the  Class  I 
railways  in  the  western  district,  gross 
capital  expenditures  amounted  to  $194,- 
575.000  in  the  first  half  of  1930  and  to 
$78,642,000  in  the  same  period  of  1931, 
this  latter  figure  showing  a  reduction 
of  $115,933,000,  or  of  59.6  per  cent. 


Florida  East  Coast  Into 
Receivership 

The  federal  court  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  granted  a  receivership  for  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Company 
September  1,  and  appointed  William 
R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  president  of  the  company, 
and  Scott  M.  Loftin,  vice  president,  as 
receivers.  The  receivership  was  on  ap- 
plication of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Kentucky  in  behalf  of  itself  and 
other  creditors,  and  consented  to  by 
the  railway  company. 

Mr.  Kenan,  in  New  York,  said  the 
road  will  not  pay  interest  on  its  first 
and  refunding  mortgage  Series  A  5s  of 
1974.  There  are  $45,000,000  of  the  first 
and    refunding    mortgage    5    per  cent 
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bonds  Series  A  due  September  1,  1974, 
on  which  interest  was  due  August  31. 


Railway  Construction 

CALIFORNIA. — A  contract  has  been 
let  to  Ryberg-Sorensen,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  for  the  construction  of  a  four-stall 
enginehouse,  machine  shop  and  other 
terminal  facilities  at  Keddie,  Cal.,  for 
the  Western  Pacific. 

ILLINOIS. — Plans  have  been  complet- 
ed for  a  new  power  house  at  Chicago 
which  will  cost  about  $2,000,000,  and 
serve  the  Chicago  Union  Station,  the 
new  postoffice  building  and  other  ad- 
jacent railway  facilities. 
MISSOURI.— The  St.  Louis  board  of 
public  service  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Ben  Hur  Erection  Co.  for  $131,- 
250  covering  the  erection  of  the  steel 
for  the  East  St.  Louis  Union  Station 
approach  to  the  St.  Louis  Municipal 
Bridge. 

NEW  JERSEY.— The  Lackawanna  has 
awarded  to  the  Rust  Engineering  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  contract  for  three  bridges  to 
carry  the  railroad  company's  tracks  over 
the  new  state  highway  Route  30  at 
Washington  and  Hampton,  N.  J.  One 
of  these  bridges  will  be  on  the  main  line 
at  Washington,  N.  J.,  one  on  the  Phil- 
lipsburg  branch  at  Washington,  N.  J., 
and  one  at  Hampton,  N.  J.  The  three 
bridges  call  for  a  total  of  about  4,000 
cubic  yards  of  concrete,  350,000  pounds 
of  reinforcing  steel,  7,000  square  feet 
of  waterproofing,  1500  cubic  yards  of 
excavation,  18,500  cubic  yards  of  street 
grading  and  about  200  lineal  feet  of  tile 
drain.  The  work  will  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  railroad  company, 
and  the  expense  divided  between  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  and  the  railroad. 
TEXAS.— The  Fort  Worth  Union  Pas- 
senger Station  Co.  has  adopted  plans 
for  the  new  passenger  station  at  Ft. 
Worth.  The  station  will  be  two  stories 
high  and  91  ft.  by  245  ft. 


Freight  Cars 


The  New  York  Central  has  ordered 
500  seventy-ton  steel  gondola  cars. 
Three  hundred  of  them  will  be  built  at 
the  road's  Avis  shops  and  200  at  the 
shops  of  the  Merchants  Despatch  Trans- 
portation Co.  The  Pacific  Fruit  Ex- 
press will  construct  500  underframes  in 
its  own  shops,  and  has  ordered  the  nec- 
essary steel  from  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles.  The  Litchfield  & 
Madison  Ry.  has  ordered  four  caboose 
cars  with  steel  underframes  from  the 
American  Car  &  Fdry.  Co.  The  J.  G. 
Brill  Co.  reports  receiving  an  order  from 
the  Hardie-Tynes  Mfg.  Co.  for  a  helium 
compressor  car  for  the  United  States 
navv. 
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Passenger  Cars 

The  outstanding  development  of  the 
past  month  in  the  passenger  car  indus- 
try was  the  inquiry  of  the  Board  of 


Transportation,  City  of  New  York,  for 
prices  on  300;  500;  1000,  and  1,500  steel 
subway  cars.  The  only  other  item  re- 
ported is  an  order  for  two  gas-electric 


cars  placed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  with 
the  Ottawa  Car  Mfg.  Co.  These  cars 
are  to  be  equipped  with  eight-cylinder 
Electro-Motive  power  plants. 


Changes  in  Personnel 


Executive  &  Operating 

J.  E.  Taussig,  president  of  the  Wa- 
bash Railway  and  the  Ann  Arbor  Rail- 
road, has  tendered  his  resignation.  He 
will,  however,  remain  for  the  present  to 
devote  some  of  his  time  in  an  advisory 
capacity  and  continue  on  the  board  of 
the  terminal  companies  in  which  Wa- 
bash is  interested.  Mr.  Taussig  has  been 
president  of  the  Wabash  for  llyi  years. 
The  office  of  president  of  the  Wabash 
Railway  and  its  subsidiaries  will  be 
combined  with  that  of  chairman  of  the 
board.  William  H.  Williams  will  hold 
both  positions. 

C.  R.  McDonald  has  been  appointed 
executive  representative  of  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Lines  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis. 

W.  C.  Sloan,  who  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  eastern  district  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  has  become  general 
manager  of  the  system  with  offices  in 
St.  Paul  and  Seattle.  The  promotion  of 
Mr.  Sloan  follows  the  death  of  J.  E. 
Craver,  general  manager  western  lines, 
August  15,  after  more  than  45  years 
service  with  the  company.  The  positions 
of  general  manager  of  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  are  abolished  under 
the  new  plan  with  the  creation  of  the 
coordinated  single  position.  Mr.  Sloan 
began  his  employment  with  the  railroad 
April  1,  1909,  and  has  served  in  the  op- 
erating department  as  superintendent  on 
four  of  the  company's  divisions,  as  as- 
sistant to  the  operating  vice  president, 
and  as  general  manager,  eastern  lines. 

J.  C.  McPherson  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  electric  transportation 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Oakland  Pier. 

W.  C.  Myers,  superintendent  (elec- 
tric) of  the  Illinois  Terminal  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis  Electric  Terminal  Ry.. 
the  St.  Louis  &  Alton,  and  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Bridge  Roadway,  with  headquar- 
ters at  St.  Louis. 


Financial  &  Legal 

Merle  F.  Harden  has  been  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  Central  of  Georgia. 
He  was  formerly  auditor  of  the  road. 

Charles  F.  Handshy  has  been  appoint- 
ed freight  claim  agent  of  the  Illinois 


Terminal  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  in- 
spector of  transportation. 

Harry  W.  Hudgen,  general  claim 
agent  and  director  of  accident  preven- 
tion for  Frisco  Lines,  resigned  from 
service  August  1,  because  of  ill  health. 

E.  M.  Carr,  assistant  general  claim 
agent,  succeeded  Mr.  Hudgen  to  the  po- 
sition of  general  claim  agent,  and  C.  H. 
Baltzell,  special  representative  of  the 
general  manager,  took  over  the  duties 
of  director  of  accident  prevention. 


Traffic 

Stuart  A.  Allen  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  general  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Mr. 
Allen  has  been  on  a  leave  of  absence  due 
to  ill  health. 

H.  H.  Kiernan,  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern, has  been  appointed  general  travel- 
ing passenger  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago. 

J.  S.  Coward  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  road  at  Spokane,  suc- 
ceeding M.  O.  Culton,  who  has  resigned. 

George  C.  Manning,  formerly  freight 
traffic  manager  for  the  Erie  Railroad, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent, with  supervision  over  the  traffic 
department  of  the  road  in  New  York 


and  eastern  territory.  Mr.  Manning 
will  have  his  offices  at  50  Church  street, 
New  York,  and  under  his  immediate 
direction  will  be  a  fully  equipped  traffic 
organization  for  passenger  and  freight. 
The  promotion  of  Mr.  Manning  carries 
with  it  the  advancement  of  several  other 
officers:  Wm.  H.  Stadelman,  formerly 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager,  has 
been  made  eastern  freight  traffic  man- 
ager at  New  York;  Robert  E.  O'Grady, 
formerly  perishable  freight  agent,  has 
been  made  manager  of  perishable 
freight,  with  offices  in  New  York;  L. 
B.  Burford,  former  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager,  goes  to  Cleveland  as 
freight  traffic  manager.  In  the  indus- 
trial department,  V.  M.  Wellman  is  as- 
signed to  the  New  York  office  as  indus- 
trial agent.  Other  changes  include  T. 
E.  McAndrews,  former  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  Chicago,  who  goes  to 
Pittsburgh  as  assistant  general  freight 
agent;  L.  R.  Knapp,  formerly  assistant 
general  freight  agent  at  Pittsburgh  be- 
comes assistant  freight  traffic  manager 
at  Cleveland,  and  B.  F.  Conway,  for- 
merely  general  agent  in  Albany,  has 
been  sent  to  Buffalo  to  take  over  the 
duties  of  division  freight  agent,  G.  W. 
Madsen,  formerly  perishable  freight 
agent  at  Boston,  becoming  general  agent 
at  Albany.  Other  promotions  include: 
G.  A.  Lamb,  who  goes  to  Scranton,  Pa. 
as  division  freight  agent;  H.  W.  Von 
Wilier  becomes  division  freight  agent 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio;  J.  J.  Foley,  trav- 
eling freight  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  Youngstown;  C.  D.  Turner,  general 
agent,  Chicago;  D.  R.  Thompson,  gen- 
eral agent,  Minneapolis  and  A.  E.  Peter- 
son, foreign  freight  agent,  Chicago. 
While  the  traffic  department  in  New 
York  will  be  concentrated  at  50  Church 
street,  the  company  will  continue  to 
maintain  its  city  ticket  office  on  West 
40th  street,  as  well  as  the  lighterage 
department  in  the  Produce  Exchange 
building,  and  its  operating  and  traffic 
organizations  at  its  various  harbor  front 
stations. 


Civil 


Elmer  Jay  Johnson,  assistant  super- 
visor of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Glen- 
dive,  Mont.,  was  appointed  supervisor  at 
Jamestown,  N.  D.,  vice  Thomas  Stang, 
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bridge  and  building  supervisor,  trans- 
ferred to  Spokane,  vice  Knute  B.  Skibe- 
ness,  transferred  to  Tacoma  division  as 
bridge  and  building  foreman.  The  po- 
sition of  assistant  supervisor  at  Glen- 
dive  has  been  abolished. 

H.  A.  Roberts  has  been  appointed  di- 
vision engineer  of  the  Oregon  division 
of  the  Oregon-Washington  R.  R.  & 
Navigation  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Portland,  vice  L.  V.  Chausse,  trans- 
ferred. 

J.  V.  Neubert,  chief  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, has  been  appointed  to  the  same 
position  on  the  Michigan  Central  and 
Big  Four. 

C.  C.  Cunningham,  trainmaster  at 
Herington,  Kan.,  for  the  Rock  Island, 
has  been  appointed  division  engineer  at 
that  point,  succeeding  H.  M.  Long,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  Kansas  City  to 
replace  J.  T.  Fitzgerald,  who  has  been 
assigned  to  other  duties. 


Obituary 

George  Nathan  Orcutt,  formerly  vice 
president  of  the  Erie,  died  at  his  home 
in  Hornell,  N.  Y.  He  was  75  years  old. 

Bode  K.  Smith,  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager for  the  Western  Pacific  Ry.,  died 
August  24  at  San  Francisco  after  a 
brief  illness.  Mr.  Bode  was  born  in  San 
Francisco  August  2,  1883.  He  entered 


the  service  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  as  a  clerk  when  only  15  years 
old,  and  went  to  the  Western  Pacific 
in  1913  as  assistant  general  passenger 
agent. 

Bruce  Ford,  second  vice  president  of 
the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  died 
August  10  at  his  home  in  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Ford,  who  probably 
was  the  country's  foremost  authority  on 
storage  batteries,  had  more  than  80  in- 
ventions to  his  credit.  Born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  58  years  ago,  Mr.  Ford  was  edu- 
cated in  St.  Paul's  School,  Garden  City, 
L.  I.,  and  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. After  serving  two  years  as  a 
draftsman  with  the  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Co.,  then  a  small  concern,  he 
left  the  company  in  1892  and  became 
associated  with  the  Johnson  Company 
and  the  Lorain  Steel  Company  in 
Johnstown.  In  1899  Mr.  Ford  returned 
to  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  as 
engineer  in  charge  of  development  and 
design,  and  in  1913  became  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  technical  development. 

Thomas  H.  Symington,  well-known 
Baltimore  financier  and  sportsman  and 
head  of  the  firm  of  Thomas  H.  Syming- 
ton &  Son,  manufacturers  of  railway 
equipment,  died  in  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  Death,  according  to  the  medi- 
cal examiner's  report,  resulted  from 
cerebral  arteriosclerosis.  He  was  62 
years  old. 


A.  R.  Ponder,  executive  assistant  to 
the  vice  president  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Lines  and  vice  president  of  the 
San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf,  died  un- 
expectedly September  10  at  Asherton, 
Texas.  Mr.  Ponder  was  born  near 
Doniphan,  Mo.,  on  August  22,  1867.  He 
had  been  in  railway  service  for  38  years. 

J.  M.  Connell,  assistant  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe,  died 
September  7,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr. 
Connell  was  born  in  Chicago,  June  3, 
1863,  and  began  his  railroad  career  in 
1879,  as  clerk  in  the  freight  department 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
During  1881  and  1882  he  served  as  a 
clerk  and  a  stenographer  with  the 
Northwestern  Traffic  Association,  where 
he  remained  until  1883,  when  he  be- 
came a  clerk  on  the  Santa  Fe  at  Chi- 
cago. From  1884  to  1905,  Mr.  Connell 
was  successively  freight  and  passenger 
agent  at  Milwaukee,  city  passenger 
agent  and  general  agent  of  the  passen- 
ger department  at  Chicago.  On  October 
1,  1905,  he  was  promoted  to  general 
passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at 
Topeka.  His  promotion  to  assistant  pas- 
senger traffic  manager  became  effective 
on  October  1,  1929. 

Frederick  H.  Hammill,  who  retired  in 
1926  as  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Rock  Island,  died  August  30,  of  heart 
disease  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  He  was 
born  on  January  23,  1872,  at  Rockford, 


EVERY  SHOVELFUL 
OF  COAL  TOO  AY 

SHOULD  PRODUCE  THE  MAXIMUM  OF  POWER  TO  ASSIST 
THE  RAILROADS  IN  REDUCING  OPERATING  COSTS' 
BUT  REGARDLESS  OF  THE  EFFORT  MADE  TO  CONSERVE 
COAL,  NO  REAL  ECONOMY  WILL  RESULT  UNLESS  PER- 
FECT COMBUSTION  IS  SECURED.  ECONOMY  ARCHES  ARE 
ALL  THAT  THE  NAME  IMPLIES.  THROUGH  PERFECT  COM- 
BUSTION AND  ELIMINATION  OF  USUAL  REPAIRS  AND 
MAINTENANCE  THEY  PRODUCE  A  REAL  SAVING. 

Economy  Arch  Company 

RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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III.,  and  served  a  total  of  40  years  with 
various  roads. 

Alfred  H.  Mulliken,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Pettibone-Mulliken  Co., 
Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in  New  Ca- 
naan, Conn.,  on  September  2. 

John  E.  Nelson,  president  of  Jos.  E. 
Nelson  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Chicago,  died  at 
Green  Lake,  Wis.  on  September  4. 

Ora  S.  Jackson,  general  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  and  machinery  of 
the  Union  Pacific  System,  died  Satur- 
day, September  26,  at  Omaha,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  Masonic  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Sunday  at  the 
Temple  in  that  city,  and  the  lay  services 
Monday  at  Rose  Hill  Chapel,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  born  in  1865  on  a 
farm  near  Huntington,  Ind.  When  he 
was  14  years  old  he  became  a  waterboy 
and  section  hand  on  what  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Big  F  our.  but  soon  afterward 
entered  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Erie.  He  joined  the  Union  Pacific 
in  1921  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery,  was 
named  superintendent  in  1923,  and 
general  superintendent  of  that  depart- 
ment in  1928.  In  the  convention  in 
June  last,  he  was  advanced  from  the 
vice  chairmanship  to  succeed  A.  R. 
Avers  as  chairman  of  the  division,  al- 
though at  that  time  he  was  prevented 
from  attending  the  convention  because 
of  illness. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

B.  B.  Greer  has  resigned  as  president 
and  director  of  the  New  York  Air  Brake 
Co.  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Lowell 
R.  Burch,  who  has  been  acting  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee. 

Effective  October  1.  the  general  head- 


quarters of  Safety  Refrigeration,  Inc., 
will  be  at  80  East  Jackson  boulevard, 
Chicago.  This  includes  the  offices  of 
Horace  M.  Wigney,  manager  formerly 
in  New  York  and  J.  H.  Michaeli,  su- 
perintendent of  transportation  formerly 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.  An  eastern  office 
will  continue  to  be  maintained  at  75 
West  street.  New  York,  in  charge  of 
L.  A.  Conwe'l. 

H.  E.  Chilcoat,  manager  of  sales  of 
the  air  dump  car  division  of  the  KoppeJ 
Industrial  Car  &  Equipment  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  sales 
of  the  company,  with  headquarters  at 
Koppel,  Pa.  Mr.  Chilcoat,  alter  serving 
an  apprenticeship  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  He  was 
with  this  organization  for  13  years,  first 
as  a  mechanical  expert  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  later  as  a  commercial  repre- 
sentative at  Pittsburgh.  From  l°18  to 
1926  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
Clark  Car  Co.  From  1926  to  October 
1928  he  engaged  in  special  consulting 
engineering  work,  and  then  became 
manager  of  air  dump  car  sales  for  the 
Koppel  company. 

James  J.  Black  has  been  appointed 
sales  engineer  of  the  Trailer  Company 
of  America,  Cincinnati.  This  company 
was  formed  recently  through  a  merger 
of  the  Lapeer  Trailer  Co.  and  the  Trail- 
mobile  Company. 

The  Ames-Baldwin-Wyoming  Shovel 
Co.,  Boston,  has  been  organized  follow- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  shovel  manu- 
facturing assets  of  Beall  Brothers,  Alton, 
111.,  the  Ames  Shovel  &  Tool  Co.,  the 
Pittsburgh  Shovel  Co.,  the  Wyoming 
Shovel  Co.,  the  Baldwin  Tool  Co.  and 
Hubbard  &  Company.  The  executiv  e  of- 
fices of  the  new  company  are  at  North 
Easton,  Mass.  The  officers  are  Richard 
Harte,  president;  N.  T.  Jacobs,  sales 
manager,  and  L.  J.  Reay,  treasurer. 

E.  H.  Batchelder,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  manager  of  the  Servicised 
Products  Corp.,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

R.  S.  Folk  has  been  appointed  rail- 
road representative  of  the  York  Ice 
Machinery  Corp..  York.  Pa.,  and  will 
handle  the  sale  of  air-conditioning 
equipment  for  passenger  cars.  Mr.  Folk 
formerly  was  sales  representative  of  the 
auxiliary  locomotive  division  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  New  York. 

The  National  Acme  Company  of 
Cleveland,  and  Windsor,  Yermont,  has 
entered  into  a  license  agreement  with 
the  Dardelet  Threadlock  Corporation  to 
manufacture,  use,  and  sell  bolts,  nuts, 
and  screw  machine  products  threaded 
with  the  Dardelet  self-locking  screw 
thread. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Johns-Manville  Sales 
Corporation,  T.  K.  Mial,  R.  C.  Harden, 


George  \V.  Wihliii 

G.  R.  Lewis,  J.  M.  Taylor  and  Franklin 
Shuey  were  elected  vice  presidents,  to 
have  executive  supervision  of  various 
territorial  districts.  The  districts  for 
which  these  executives  will  be  respon- 
sible are:  T.  K.  Mial,  Metropolitan,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia  and  New  York  State; 
K.  C.  Harden,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Northwestern,  and  Denver;  G.  R.  Lew- 
is, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh  and 
Cincinnati;  J.  M.  Taylor,  New  Orleans, 
Atlanta  and  Houston;  Franklin  Shuey. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle. 

George  W.  Wildin,  Pittsburgh  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cardwell  Westinghouse 
Co.,  severed  his  connection  with  that 
organization  August  1  and  will  open  an 
office  at  207  Westinghouse  building, 
Pittsburgh.  He  will  retain  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.  in  the  capacity  of  consulting  engi- 
neer. In  his  new  field  of  endeavor,  Mr. 
Wildin  plans  to  take  up  the  work  of 
railway  and  industrial  engineering.  His 
organization  will  act  also  as  representa- 
tive for  supply  concerns  having  devices 
of  interest  to  the  railway  and  industrial 
fields.  Entering  the  railway  field  direct 
from  college  he  was  advanced  step 
by  step  to  mechanical  draftsman, 
engineer  of  tests,  freight  car  repairman, 
machinist,  locomotive  fireman,  locomo- 
tive engineer,  general  locomotive  and 
car  inspector,  mechanical  engineer,  as- 
sistant mechanical  superintendent,  me- 
chancial  superintendent,  general  me- 
chanical superintendent  and  general 
manager,  with  experience  on  eight  rail- 
ways in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  covering  a  period  of 
26  years.  His  industrial  experience  cov- 
ers a  period  of  eight  years  as  general 
manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.  in  charge  of  production,  engineering 
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and  tests,  and  five  years  in  the  sales 
department  of  the  Westinghouse  Fric- 
tion Draft  Gear  Co.  and  the  Cardwell 
Westinghouse  Co.  Mr.  Wildin  is  affili- 
ated with  the  following  engineering  and 
railway  organizations:  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Amer- 
ican  Institute  of   Electrical  Engineers, 


American  Railway  Association,  Division 
5  (life  member  and  past  president), 
New  York  Railroad  Club  (past  presi- 
dent). Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh  (past 
president),  New  England  Railroad  Club, 
Western  Railway  Club,  the  Traveling 
Engineers  Association  (life  member), 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association 
and  Air  Brake  Association. 

Harrison  Hoblitzelle  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  General  Steel  Castings 
Corp.,  Eddystone,  Pa.  Mr.  Hoblitzelle 
was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  October 
17,  1896,  and  was  graduated  from  Cor- 
nell University  in  1917  with  the  degree 
of  A. 15.  He  started  work  that  year  with 
the  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  in  1919 
was  made  assistant  purchasing  agent, 
and  in  1922  manager  of  purchases  and 
assistant  treasurer.  In  November,  1926, 
he  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Commonwealth  Company  in  charge  of 
purchases,  and  in  1929  became  vice  pres- 
ident in  charge  of  sales.  Following  the 
merger  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Co. 
and  the  General  Steel  Casting  Co.  he 
became  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  western  division,  and  on 
June  1,  1931,  was  elected  executive  vice 
president,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  election  as  president  on  Septem- 
ber 2. 

Other  changes  recently  announced 
by  the  General  Steel  Castings  Corpora- 


Charles  P.  Whitehead 

tion  include  the  appointment  of  Charles 
P.  Whitehead  as  manager  of  sales,  with 
headquarters  at  Eddystone,  William  M. 
Sheehan,  manager  of  eastern  district 
sales,  with  the  same  headquarters,  and 
Harry  R.  Bartell,  manager  of  western 
district  sales,  with  headquarters  at  Gran- 
ite City.    Mr.  Whitehead,  after  gradu- 
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and 

MOTOR 

BUSES 


Rotating-Rec'ining    Chair    as    used  on 
Union    Pacific    and    Chicago  North 
Western 


Ask  us  for  complete  information 
about  this  equipment. 


HALE  &  KILBURN  SEATS 


No.   960  Recliner 
for  interstate  and  transcontinental 
motor  buses. 


A  better  seat  for  every  type  of  modern   transportation  service 

HALE  &  KILBURN  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Works,  1800  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia 


S\LES  OFFICES 


Hale  &  Kilbum  Co.,  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 
H.  M.  Euler,  53  First  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Frank  M.  Bodler,  903  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


E.  A.  Thornwell,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta 
W.  L.  Jefferies,  Jr.,  Mutual  Bldg.,  Richmond 
W.    D.    Jenkins,    Praetorian    Bldg.,    Dallas,  Texas 
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ating  from  the  Culver  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1917,  served  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Flying  Corps.  After  spending  a 
few  months  with  the  "Katy"  railroad 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Common- 
wealth Steel  Co.  in  1919.  Between  that 
time  and  1922  he  worked  in  the  engi- 
neering and  other  departments  of  the 
company.  Since  1922  he  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  sales  department.  Mr. 
Sheehan,  after  completing  his  education, 
served  a  machinist  apprenticeship  on 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  worked  in 
the  drafting  room  of  the  mechanical 
engineers  office.  From  that  time  until 
December,  1913,  he  held  positions  in 
the  engineering  departments  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  American  Locomotive 
Co..  Erie  R.R.,  New  York  Air  Brake 
Co.,  and  Keith  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.  In 
1913  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Com- 
monwealth company.  July  1,  I'M?,  he 
became  assistant  mechanical  engineer, 
in  January,  1919,  he  was  appointed  sales 
engineer,  and  on  April  1,  1930,  became 
sales  assistant  to  the  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  eastern  division 
of  the  General  Steel  Castings  Corp.  Mr. 
Bartell  started  work  in  the  mechanical 
engineer's  office  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral lines  at  Cleveland  in  1909,  and  in 
1913  was  transferred  to  the  office  at 
Collinwood  shops.  In  1915  he  was  ap- 
pointed car  designer  for  the  Atlas  Car 


&  Mfg.  Co.  and  joined  the  Common- 
wealth company's  forces  in  1916  as  chief 
estimator  at  Granite  City.  In  1917  he 
was  transferred  to  the  position  of  as- 
sistant to  the  chief  mechanical  engineer, 
was  appointed  assistant  mechanical  engi- 
neer in  1920,  and  mechanical  engineer 
in  1922.  Since  1924  he  has  been  a  sales 
engineer. 
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Now! 


A 

Parlor  Car  Chair 

That  RECLINES! 


New    H-W   Rotating  and 
Reclining  Parlor  Car  Chair 
No.  165  P 


kGAIN  Heywood-Wakefield  scores  with  a  startling  new  improvement  in  rail- 
road seating.  Last  year  Heywood-Wakefield  made  the  first  rotating  reclining  coach 
chair.  This  year  Heywood-Wakefield  introduces  a  RECLINING  Parlor  Chair  as  shown 
above.  Here  is  a  style  that  will  make  chair  car  travel  on  YOUR  road  more  desirable. 
Never  before,  has  a  parlor  car  chair  been  designed  or  built  with  so  much  luxury,  com- 
fort, and  convenience  as  you'll  find  in  the  No.  1 65  P.  A  trim,  handily  located  regula- 
tor on  the  side  of  the  chair  reclines  the  back  to  any  desired  position,  easily  and 
quickly.  In  every  detail,  the  No.  1 65  P  is  built,  fitted,  and  tailored  to  appeal  to 
discriminating  passenger  traffic.  The  comfy  type  spring  back  with  curled  hair,  the 
soft  down  filled  cushion  over  our  double  spring  construction,  the  broad,  restful  arms 
and  wings, — these  and  many  other  QUALITY  features  make  this  one  of  the  finest 
chairs  ever  designed  for  parlor  car  travel.  Ask  your  nearest  Heywood-Wakefield 
Sales  Office  about  the  No.  165  P.  Sit  in  it,  RECLINE  the  back,  enjoy  its  very  real 
comfort  for  a  few  minutes,  and  you'll  agree  that  Heywood-Wakefield  has  again 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  railroad  travel  a  new  conception  of  luxury  and  comfort. 


lYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Heywood-Wakefield  Co.,  Boston,  New  .  Jrfc,  Chicago; 
G.  F.  Cotter  Supply  Co.,  Houston,  Texas;  J.  R.  Hayward, 
Liberty  Trust  Bids.,  Roanoke,  Va.;  H.  G.  Cook,  Hobart 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  A.  W.  Arlin,  Delta  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Ry.  A  Power  Eng.  Corp.,  1 33  Eastern  Aye., 
Toronto;  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Canada 
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Brake  Gear 

Details 

for  Today  • , 


THE  DEMANDS  and  responsibilities  of  brake 
gear  details  increase  with  the  growth  of 
the  locomotive,  the  longer  trains,  the  higher 
speeds. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years,  Schaefer  has  kept 
pace  with  railroad  development.  Schaefer 
Brake  Gear  Details  have  never  failed  to  meet 
the  added  demands  placed  upon  them  by 
larger  and  more  powerful  engines  and  more 
drastic  braking  service. 

Specify  Schaefer  Details.  They  are  forged  in 
one  piece  of  special  wear  resisting  steel,  free 
from  welds,  reinforced  at  points  of  greatest 
stress  and  greatest  wear,  and  meet  all  A.  R.  A. 
requirements. 

They  are  the  modern  brake^gear  details  made 
especially  for  the  service  demanded  in  present 
day  train  operation. 


SCHAEFER 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


General  Offices 
KOPPERS  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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the  Eccentric  Broke;. ..but 
the  Booster  brought  them  in 


•  THE 

LOCOMOTIVE  BOOSTER 


The  Franklin  Sleeve  Joint 

A  reliable  conduit,  free  From 
limitations  in  movement,  permit- 
ting short  vertical  pipes  and 
greater  rail  clearance. 


BOOSTER  LOCOMOTIVE  No.  83  with  137  cars  behind  her 
was  rolling  along  when  the  eccentric  rod  broke.  The  crew 
removed  the  pieces  and  disconnected  one  side  of  the  engine. 

The  n  with  the  Booster  add  ing  its  emergency  power,  No.  83 
brought  the  whole  137  cars  the  remaining  30  miles  to  the 
terminal. 

Besides  adding  starting  power  when  needed  to  get  a  ton- 
nage train  under  way —  The  Locomotive  Booster  smooths 
operation.  Its  extra  power  pulls  the  operating  department 
out  of  many  a  tight  place. 

In  keeping  with  the  demands  of  modern  railroad  operation, 
specify  The  Locomotive  Booster  on  every  locomotive  you 
build. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL 
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The  Picture  on  the  Cover,  Ewing  Galloway,  New  York 

A  fine  study  in  lights  and  shadows  shoiving  an  Erie  passenger 
train  passing  under  the  signals  at  Bergen  Cut, 
New  Jersey. 

New  Rail  Route  to  California  is  Ready,  Thomas  P.  Brown 

The  last  spike,  gold  as  usual,  is  to  be  driven  November  10  in  the 
extension  of  the  W estern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern,  making  a  new  route. 

The  Importance  of  Looking  Ahead,  John  Wesley  Karns 

An  enginehouse  terminal  built  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  for  90 
engines  in  24  hours,  handles  125  to  146  in  that 
time  by  careful  planning. 

A  Penalty  on  Efficiency,  An  Editorial 

Commenting  on  the  recent  refusal  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  increase  rates.     A  novel  excursion 
into  Socialism  described. 

New  Union  Stations  Here  and  There,  A  Symposium 

Structures  costing  many  millions  at  Chicago,  Oklahoma  City 
and  Tulsa.    Fifty  years  of  street  railway 
operations  celebrated. 


Air-Cooled  Trains  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Editorial  Comment, 


Little  Stories  About  Big  Men, 


Robert  M.  Van  Sant 
Department 
Department 


The  News  of  the  Month. 


California's  Rail  Board 
Agrees 

The  state  board  of  railroad 
commissioners  in  California  are 
not  greatly  concerned  about 
the  proposed  commodity  increases 
permitted  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  A  statement 
from  that  body,  received  October 
27,  says  in  part: 

Subject  to  the  carriers  being  able 
to  agree  upon  the  novel  idea  of 
pooling  earnings,  the  commission 
will  permit  nominal  increases  in 
cents  per  100  lbs.  or  per  car  on 
certain  commodities  for  a  temporary 
period  only. 

Adoption  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  this  principle 
in  rate  making,  namely,  that  rate 
increases  be  made  on  a  flat  rather 
than  on  a  percentage  basis,  is  what 
coast  shippers  long  have  sought. 
The  analyses  of  the  rate  experts 
show  that  the  percentage  basis  for 
rate  increases  works  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  producers  far  from  their 
markets,  and  to  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage of  producers  within  a  short 
haul  of  their  markets. 

As  California  markets  much  of  its 
products  in  the  Middle  West  and 
in  the  East  at  higher  rates  than  its 
competitors,  California  producers 
have  been  penalized  for  many  years 
under  the  percentage  method  of 
freight  increases,  because  under  this 
plan  the  shippers  paying  the  higher 
rate  bear  a  greater  increase  in  cents 
per  100  lbs.  or  per  car  than  those 
paying  lower  rates. 
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Do  Not  Put 
Obsolete  Power 
Back  Into  Service 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 


Incorporated 


0  The  best  of  the  railroad' s 
motive  power  is  now  being  used 
to  handle  reduced  traffic  at  re- 
duced costs. 

Operation  has  been  stepped  up 
to  the  performance  of  this  modern 
power. 

To  return  stored  locomotives  to 
service  as  business  resumes  will 
mean  the  introduction  of  less  effi- 
cient power  and  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  operating  costs.  That  is 
one  reason  why  they  are  not  now 
in  use. 

Prepare  now  to  keep  operations 
on  the  present  efficient  basis  by 
having  new  Super-Power  locomo- 
tives ready  for  the  increased 
load  as  business  improves. 


LIMA 


OHIO 


LI  MA 

0COMOTIVEW0RK 

^INCORPORATED^ 


President  H.  M.  Adams  at  the 
Levers  When  Work  Begran 
Near  Greenville,  Cal. 


By 


Thomas  P.  Brown 


The 

New  Rail  Route  to 


California  is  Ready 


The  march  of  progress,  mean- 
ing what  is  called  civilization, 
across  the  American  continent 
has  been  made  additionally  dramatic, 
at  widely  separated  periods,  by  cere- 
monies attending  the  completion  of 
great  railroads.  What  may  be  the 
last  of  these  colorful  celebrations  is 
to  take  place  at  2  o'clock  the  after- 
noon of  November  10,  at  Bieber, 
Cal.,  a  little  town  you  didn't  know 
was  on  the  map,  when  the  Western 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  ex- 
tensions are  to  be  joined,  mechani- 
cally and  officially,  by  driving  of  the 
last  spike. 

Among  those  who  are  now  on  the 


formal  program  are  Arthur  Curtiss 
James,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
way; T.  M.  Schumacher,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  same 
road;  H.  M.  Adams,  president  of 
that  road,  and  Ralph  Budd,  president 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
J.  S.  Pyeatt,  president  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  Western  Ry. 
also  will  be  present.  Other  noted 
persons,  probably  a  governor  or 
two,  chairmen  of  various  boards 
and  commissions,  and  doubtless  a 
number  of  the  prominent  persons 
concerned  in  the  business  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  states  immediately 


affected  will  participate.  The  West- 
ern Pacific  will  operate  special  trains 
to  and  from  Bieber  to  accommo- 
date the  party,  and  one  special  will 
be  run  from  Salt  Lake  City  for  per- 
sons from  Reno  and  other  Nevada 
points.  One  or  more  specials  will 
be  run  from  San  Francisco  to  Bieber 
and  return.  This  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at  8:30  p.m.,  Monday 
evening,  November  9. 

To  President  H.  M.  Adams  of  the 
Western  Pacific  has  been  accorded 
the  honor  of  the  first  blow  which 
will  drive  the  golden  spike.  This 
spike  was  presented  to  Mr.  Adams 
a  year  ago  by  the  Rotary  Club  of 
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Oroville,  Cal.,  gateway  to  Feather 
River  Canyon. 

Put  in  formal  order,  as  the  engi- 
neers must  have  it,  the  project  which 
gives  the  world  another  way  to  enter 
California  from  the  North,  the  two 
roads  have  done  these  things : 

(1)  The  Western  Pacific  has  con- 
structed a  112-mile  extension  north- 
erly from  Keddie,  a  station  in  the 
Feather  River  Canyon,  on  its  main 
line  between  San  Francisco  and  Salt 
I^ake  City  to  Bieber.  Plumas  County. 
Cal. 

(2)  The  Great  Northern  Railway, 
a  91-mile  extension  southerly  from 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  to  Bieber,  Cal., 
to  connect  with  the  Western  Pacific. 

(3)  The  Great  Northern  has  built, 
for  the  joint  account  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Western  Pacific, 
a  joint  terminal  at  Bieber. 

(4)  The  Western  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern  have  acquired  a  rail- 
road, about  36  miles  long,  between 
Hambone,  the  easterly  terminus  of 
the  McCloud  River  Railroad,  and 
Lookout  Junction,  a  station  on  the 
Keddie-Klamath  Falls  connecting 
railroad  of  the  Western  Pacific-Great 
Northern,  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Bieber.  This  36  mile  railroad,  which 
gives  the  McCloud  River  Railroad, 
McCloud  and  Mt.  Sisson,  an  alter- 
native outlet  to  the  East,  the  North 
and  the  South,  consists  of  25  miles 
already  constructed  before  the  West- 
ern Pacific-Great  Northern  improve- 
ment program  was  begun,  and  1 1 
miles  of  railroad  subsequently  con- 
structed. 

(5)  Construction  by  the  Great 
Northern  of  a  new  railroad  extend- 
ing 24  miles  south  of  Bend,  Ore.,  to 
replace  the  former  Shevlin-Hixon 
logging  railroad  which  has  been  used 
as  part  of  the  Bend-Klamath  Falls 
line  of  the  Great  Northern.  The 
line  from  Bend  to  Chemult  was  built 
by  the  Great  Northern ;  operation  by 
the  Great  Northern  of  the  line  from 
Chemult  to  Klamath  Falls,  which  was 
constructed  by  the  Southern  Pacific, 
is  under  a  joint-user  arrangement 
with  the  latter  company. 

The  total  cost  involved  in  items  1, 
2.  3,  and  4  was  approximately  $13,- 
500,000.  This  includes  a  sum  slightly 
less  than  $10,000,000  which  is  the 
lost  to  the  Western  Pacific  of  con- 
structing its  112-mile  extension  from 
Keddie  to  Bieber.  The  cost  of  the 
railroad  construction  involved  in  item 
5  according  to  a  Great  Northern  news 
release  issued  last  spring,  is  over 
$1,000,000.  Hence,  the  total  cost  of 
these  new  railroad  construction  pro- 
jects by  the  Western  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern  which,  obviously,  re- 
flect confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
West,  is  in  excess  of  $15,000,000. 


KLAMATH  FALLS 


OREGON 
CALIFORNIA 


LAVA  BCD 

NATIONAL  SfcfjS 
MONUMENT  |m 


.Hup  Showing  >"<■«•  Line,  ami  Connection* 
With    Ilimlcs. 


When  the  first  power  shovel  began 
to  dig  into  the  Western  Pacific's 
right  of  way  it  was  estimated  the 
connecting  line  would  be  completed 
for  passenger  operation  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1932.  Evidently,  the  gentle- 
men who  made  that  estimate  had 
not  considered  carefully  the  tremen- 
dous power  and  construction  speed 
of  modern  machinery.  They  had  not 
quite  taken  into  account  the  possibili- 
ties of  power  shovels,  drag-line  exca- 
vators, air  compressors,  electric  tun- 
nel locomotives,  gasoline  locomotives, 
steam  dinkey  locomotives,  and  hy- 
draulic dump  excavators  of  ten  cubic 
yard  capacity,  road  graders,  rock 
crushers,  pile  drivers  and  caterpillar 
tractors. 

Old  timers,  employed  on  the  pres- 
ent job,  who  had  seen  service  with 
the  Utah  Construction  Company 
when  the  Western  Pacific  was  built 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  talk  of 
the  days  when  the  Fresno  scraper 
and  the  mule  were  the  backbone  of 
the  equipment,  but  the  scraper  has 
been  laid  aside  and  mules  are  few 
and  far  between  on  the  new  line.  The 
mule-skinner  likewise  has  given  way 
to  the  man  who  can  drive  a  cater- 
pillar tractor.  "Knock  the  brains  out 
of  a  mule-skinner  and  make  a  cat- 
skinner  out  of  him"  is  a  saying  now 
extant  on  the  Keddie-Bieber  line. 
Likewise,  the  "hay-burner"  is  con- 


spicuous by  his  absence.  One  sub- 
contractor explained  that  he  was 
keeping  a  few  horses  "just  for  senti- 
ment" and  added  that  no  one  of  his 
crew,  except  the  superintendent  and 
himself,  could  properly  handle  a 
team  and  scraper. 

As  was  to  be  expected  in  such 
work,  various  railroad  engineering 
problems  were  encountered,  and  in- 
evitably they  were  solved.  To  pro- 
vide for  additional  facilities  at  Ked- 
die. in  the  narrow  Spanish  Creek 
Canvon.  it  was  necessary  to  do  ex- 
tensive grading  which  required  the 
excavation  of  approximately  500.000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock  from 
the  mountain  side.  Here,  at  the  Ked- 
die Terminal,  there  are  to  be  addi- 
tional receiving  and  departure  tracks, 
an  enginehouse  and  also  additional 
oil  and  water  facilities.  Also,  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrow  and  rugged  char- 
acter of  the  canyon  at  Keddie,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  a  "wye"  for  the 
"take-off"  of  the  Keddie-Bieber  ex- 
tension. The  west  leg  of  the  wye 
is  via  a  viaduct,  and  the  east  leg  via 
Tunnel  Number  1. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  project  from  a  railroad  engineer- 
ing standpoint  is  the  deep  cut  and  big 
fill  made  at  Sheep  Camp  Creek 
Gulch.  It  was  originally  planned  t<> 
construct  a  viaduct  across  Sheep 
Camp  Creek,  and  then  to  bore  a  tun- 
nel through  the  mountain  side.  In- 
stead, the  tunnel  was  eliminated  by 
making  an  open  cut  118  feet  deep, 
and  the  rock  and  earth  was  then  used 
to  make  a  100- foot  fill  across  the 
canyon,  after  a  concrete  culvert  five 
feet  wide,  six  feet  deep,  and  350  feet 
long  had  been  constructed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canyon.  The  big  fill,  as 
now  made,  is  higher  than  the  tops 
of  the  tallest  trees  in  the  canyon.  Dur- 
ing the  excavation  of  the  deep  cut  a 
single  blast  of  six  tons  of  powder 
was  set  off  to  break  up  the  rock  and 
earth  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
power  shovels.  "Ben  Hur"  chariots, 
holding  12  cubic  yards  level  full,  and 
drawn  by  a  caterpillar  Sixty  were 
used  in  making  the  Sheep  Camp 
Creek  "big  fill."' 

The  largest  single  shot  of  explos- 
ives, fired  in  the  construction  of  the 
200-mile  line  was  fired  June  18  by 
Contractor  Paul  J.  Tyler  at  Mile 
Post  5,  opposite  Indian  Falls  and 
300  feet  above  Indian  Creek.  The 
purpose  of  this  shot,  which  exploded 
50  tons  of  black  powder  and  two  tons 
of  dynamite  (used  for  priming)  was 
to  blast  a  mountain  point,  thereby 
facilitating  the  work  of  power  shov- 
els in  making  a  cut,  and  thus  elimi- 
nating driving  of  a  tunnel. 

Tyler  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
the  single  shot,  including  cost  of  ex- 
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In    Feather    River    Canyon,    Twin    Viaducts    on    the    Western    Paeilie  at 
Keddie,  Cal.     Viaduct  on   Iti^ln    Is  on  Existing;  Main  Line,  San  Francisco 
to   Salt   Lake.     On   Left  Is  the  Take-Off  for  Trains  From   the  West  on 
Western  Pacific's  Northerly  Extension  to  Bieber,  Cal. 


plosives,  transportation  and  labor,  at 
$10,000.  He  estimates  that  the  moun- 
tain mass,  approximately  400  feet 
long,  140  feet  wide  and  75  to  100 
feet  deep,  comprised  115,000  cubic 
yards,  weighing  175,000  tons. 

Seventy  days  and  nights  were  re- 
quired by  the  miners  ("gophers"  )  for 
making  the  powder  tunnels,  for  which 
the  vernacular  is  "coyote  holes." 
There  were  seven  of  these,  with  a 
total  length,  including  cross  cuts,  of 
1115  feet.  There  were  42  pockets, 
while  13  "down  holes"  were  made 
from  the  surface. 

The  pockets  were  connected  up  by 
2500  feet  of  wire,  and  thence  by  field 
wires  to  a  battery  placed  500  feet 
above  the  mountain  mass.  The 
plunger,  which  makes  the  electrical 
connection,  was  operated  by  John 
Rinaldo,  "powder  man." 

The  mountain  mass  lifted,  and  then 
fell  like  an  ocean  breaker.  Jets  of 
fire  spurted,  clouds  of  smoke  billow- 
ed, while  the  rocks  thundered  down 
the  canyon  side,  with  a  roar  that  re- 
verberated up  and  down  the  canyon. 
Three  hundred  spectators,  occupying 
safe  points  of  vantage  across  the  can- 
yon, 1500  feet  distant,  witnessed  the 
event.  Photographers  likewise  had 
to  make  their  shots  at  the  "big  shot" 
from  a  like  distance. 

Another  feature  of  the  construction 
is  "Hollenbeck  Loop."  This  is  a 
grade  development  involving  a  horse- 
shoe loop  on  the  bottom  of  Wolf 
Creek,  with  a  tunnel.  This  loop  is 
approximately  2700  feet  long,  and 
400  feet  across  the  neck.  It  con- 
tains 240  degrees  of  curvature. 

To  maintain  the  grade  for  the  new 
line,  and  also  to  eliminate  grade  cross- 
ings, it  has  been  necessary  to  move 
and  construct  new  sections  of  high- 
ways. As  the  line  passes  through 
cattle  country  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  territory,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  construct  "cattle  passes"  where 
fills  have  been  made  across  ravines 
and  canyons,  so  that  the  cattle  may 
roam  up  and  down  as  heretofore. 
These  cattle  passes  are  made  by  plac- 
ing corrugated  iron  culverts  seven 
feet  in  diameter  in  the  fills,  and  cov- 
ering the  bottom  of  the  culvert  with 
gravel. 

The  benefits  that  will  result  for 
the  public  from  the  operation  of  this 
new  railroad  link  are  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. These  benefits  will  come 
about,  first,  because  of  the  connec- 
tion itself,  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  create  new  routes,  and  to 
enable  the  public  to  make  more  com- 
plete use  of  the  existing  lines  of  the 
Western  Pacific  and  the  Great  North- 
ern and  their  connections;  second, 
because  competition   will  come  into 


play  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
not  now  possible ;  third,  because  of 
the  greater  interchange  of  trade  and 
reciprocal  marketing  of  products  be- 
tween great  areas  of  the  western 
states;  fourth,  by  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  large  areas  in  Northern 
California. 

As  a  result  of  the  construction  of 
this  200-miles  link,  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  connecting  railroads 
having  a  common  interest,  there  will 
be  established  new  through  freight 
and  passenger  routes  between  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona  and  New  Mexico  on 
the  South ;  Nevada,  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado and  other  states  on  the  East ; 
and  Oregon,  Washington,  Northern 
Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota.  Min- 
nesota and  all  of  western  Canada  on 
the  North.  The  through  line  will  be 
opened  for  freight  traffic  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  and  for  passenger  service 
about  May  1,  1932. 

The  routes  created  will  not  only  be 
new,  but  they  will  be  attractive  and 
competitive  routes.  Competition  thus 
afforded  will  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public  both  in  service  and  in 
adjustment  of  rates.  When  the  new 
line  is  fully  in  operation  it  will  lie- 


possible  for  the  Western  Pacific  and 
the  Great  Northern  either  to  adjust 
rates  or  to  put  in  new  rates  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  shippers.  This 
is  certain  to  stimulate  interchange  of 
commodities,  and  as  a  result  there 
will  be  a  greater  flow  of  commerce 
between  producing  and  consuming 
territory  served  by  the  railroads. 

The  so-called  local  territory  which 
the  new  line  will  serve  comprises  an 
area  as  long  as  the  state  of  Ohio  and 
as  wide  as  Connecticut.  As  the  new 
line  bisects  this  area,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  heretofore  been  isolated, 
the  territory  will  henceforth  have  the 
benefit  of  direct  rail  facilities  and 
also  will  have  the  advantage  of  being 
served  by  a  through  rail  route.  The 
area  of  agricultural  land  accessible 
to  the  line  between  Keddie  and  Kla- 
math Falls  is  about  400,000  acres,  of 
which  about  150,000  acres  are  now 
under  cultivation.  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  grazed  extensively  in  the  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  the  line,  and  when 
it  is  in  operation,  livestock  can  be 
transported  by  rail  to  market  dins 
eliminating  the  existing  necessity  of 
driving  cattle  40  miles  and  upward 
to  railroad  shipping  points. 
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Power  Shovel  Digging  Into   I.nva  Rock  Near  Northern  End  of  the 
Western  Pacific's  Northern  California  Extension. 


This  territory  also  embraces  a 
great  timber  area.  It  is  estimated 
that  standing  timber  tributary  to  the 
new  line  comprises  approximately  36 
billion  feet,  board  measure.  The  great 
lumber  mills  of  Westwood  will  In- 
served  by  the  new  line,  while  the 
lumber  mill  at  McCloud  will  have 
an  outlet  for  shipments  east  to  Look- 
out Junction,  and  thence  north  via 
the  Great  Northern  or  south  via  the 
Western  Pacific. 

The  Western  Pacific  engineering 
organization  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  big  project  is 
headed  by  Col.  J.  W.  Williams,  chief 
engineer;  Tom.  L.  Phillips,  principal 
assistant  engineer;  R.  A.  Hollenbeck. 
construction  engineer,  (Westwood, 
field  headquarters)  and  H.  M.  Smit- 
ten, bridge  engineer.  The  resident 
engineers  are,  L.  H.  Jones,  H.  V. 
Jobnston,  J.  B.  Porter,  John  F. 
Mackey,  S.  W.  Frew,  and  J.  J.  Kestl- 
ry.  The  general  contract  was  sublet 
in  ten  sections  by  the  Utah  Construc- 
tion Co.,  W.  A.  Bechtel,  Inc.,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Morrison-Knudsen  Co.,  Boise,  Ida. 
Paul  J.  Tyler,  Oroville,  Cal. 
Lewis  Construction  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Paul  J.  Tyler,  Oroville,  Cal. 
Utah  Construction  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
W.  A.  Bechtel  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Heiselt  Construction  Co.,  Salt  Lake. 
Lewis  Construction  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Frederickson  &  Watson,  Oakland. 
W.  H.  Puckett  Co.,  Boise.  Ida. 


that  on  January  1,  1931,  telephones 
were  used  for  the  transmission  of 
train  orders  over  154,075  miles  of 
road  compared  with  99,047  miles 
which  continue  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph. On  January  1,  1920,  the 
miles  of  road  on  which  the  telephone 
was  used  totaled  119,554.  On  the 
same  date,  the  telegraph  was  being 
used  on  134.667  miles  of  road. 


Pop-Off  Means  Waste 

"If  every  locomotive  in  service  on 
the  Illinois  Central  System  were  to 


pop-off  for  five  minutes  in  every  day 
of  eight  hours,"  declared  Operating 
Statistician  A.  H.  Coates  recently, 
"government  figures  show  there 
would  be  a  waste  of  22,357,200 
pounds,  or  11,179  tons  of  coal  and 
6.707,160  gallons  of  water  yearly. 
This  would  be  enough  coal  and  water 
to  handle  all  the  freight  traffic  of 
one  average  division  for  an  entire 
month." 


The  Restrictions  of 
Section  15A 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  every  public  utility  is 
entitled  to  have  rates  fixed,  by  the 
regulatory  body  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, on  a  level  which  will  enable  such 
public  utility  to  earn  a  fair  return 
upon  the  fair  value  of  the  property 
which  it  devotes  to  the  public  service. 
This  right  has  been  upheld  again  and 
again  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  other  courts, 
and  in  no  instance  which  I  can  recall 
has  any  court  fixed  the  fair  rate  of 
return  at  as  low  a  level  as  five  and 
three-quarters  per  cent,  that  being 
the  rate  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  fixed  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  15A. — W . 
H.  Bremner,  Receiver,  M.  &  St.  L. 
R.  R. 


The  Chicago  Great  Western  has 
been  finally  valued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  $47,062,- 
000  on  its  owned  and  used  proper- 
ties, as  of  June  30,  1916. 


Increased  Telephone 
Dispatching! 

Reports  just  received  from  the 
railroads  by  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone section  of  the  A.R.A.,  show 


One  of  the  Ben  Hur  Chariots  Used  on  the  Western  Pacific  Extension.  This 
Modern  Dump  Cart   Holds  13  Cubic  Yards  Level,  Earth,  Hook 
and  Such  Things. 


The 


Importance 
of 
Looking 
Ahead 


A  Good  View  Showing  Approaches  to  the  Enginehouse,  and 
Stack  of  the  Power  House  at  Hear  Uight. 


Boston  &  Maine  Enginehouse  Designed  for 
90  Engines,  Handles  125  to  146  in  24  Hours 

By  John  Wesley  Karns 


The  value,  that  is  to  say  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  careful,  in- 
telligent planning,  of  work  well 
thought  out,  seldom  has  been  proved 
more  satisfactorily  than  in  the  re- 
markable operating  efficiency  of  the 
New  Terminal  Enginehouse  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  at  Boston. 
This  structure  has  been  in  use  for 
about  a  year.  Originally  it  was  de- 
signed to  handle  90  engines  every  24 
hours ;  as  a  result  of  a  program  care- 
fully thought  out,  it  is  doing  work 
which  formerly  required  three  en- 
ginehouses  having  a  total  of  85  pits. 
For  the  same  reason  from  125  to  146 
engines  have  been  dispatched  there 
in  24  hours,  and  the  average  daily 
dispatchments  has  been  135  for  a 
year. 

The  new  terminal  location  was 
chosen  with  particular  attention  to 
the  idea  of  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  movement  of  locomotives  from 
and  to  the  station  and  yards.  It  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
New  North  Station  where  342  sched- 
uled trains  arrive  and  depart  every 
day.    On  the  north  side  of  the  engine 


terminal,  less  than  a  mile  away,  is 
the  hump  and  classification  freight 
car  yards,  and  on  either  side  across 
the  main  line  tracks  are  the  passenger 
car  yards.  Due  to  the  proximity  of 
the  yards  and  the  main  lines  of  the 
three  divisions  passing  on  the  sides, 
it  is  a  unique  layout  for  efficient  han- 
dling and  dispatching  of  locomotives 
for  passenger,  freight  and  yard  ser- 
vice. 

The  enginehouse  contains  50  stalls 
with  provisions  extending  over  five 
outside  tracks.  There  is  also  a  large 
machine  shop  and  storehouse  under 
the  same  roof,  and  nearby  a  modern 
power  house  with  a  250-foot  tile 
stack  which  is  now  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  north  side  of  Boston 
competing  with  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument. The  power  plant  uses  pul- 
verized fuel,  and  supplies  steam  for 
the  direct  steaming  of  locomotives, 
water  for  washing  and  filling  loco- 
motive boilers,  compressed  air  for 
yard  operations,  and  steam  for  pas- 
senger cars  and  building  heating.  It 
is  equipped  with  all  modern  apparatus 
and  instruments,  skip  coal  hoist,  con- 


veyor, automatic  scales,  and  pulver- 
izers. Steam  is  generated  at  250 
pounds  pressure  and  100  degrees 
superheat. 

Incoming  locomotives  with  fires 
dumped  are  moved  into  the  house 
under  their  own  steam,  and  set  out 
for  lighting  fires  and  preparing  for 
displacement.  While  in  the  house 
an  engine  is  connected  to  a  steam 
pipe  equipped  with  universal  joint 
for  attachment  to  the  blow-off  cock 
of  the  locomotive.  The  operation 
of  filling  or  emptying  boilers  or 
boosting  prior  to  departure  is  con- 
trolled and  operated  by  valves. 

Although  only  1050  feet  from  the 
incoming  switch  to  the  turn-table, 
the  tracks  branch  out  and  provide  five 
incoming  tracks  and  seven  outgoing 
tracks.  Situated  here  are  the  2000- 
ton  capacity  coal  pocket,  spanning 
four  tracks  and  serving  six  tracks 
for  coaling  and  sanding  purposes, 
sand-house,  cinder  pits  and  washing 
platforms.  Locomotives  are  serviced 
without  congestion  or  delay  with  the 
following  sequence  of  operations: 
coaling,  sanding,  filling  tender  tank 
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The  .New  Terminal  Enginehouse  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  at  Boston. 


with  water,  cleaning  or  (lumping 
fires,  and  washing. 

It  is  evident  that  a  well-defined 
and  intensive  system  of  handling  lo- 
comotives must  be  followed  to  co- 
ordinate in  making  proper  inspec- 
tions and  repairs  as  the  movements 
reach  a  maximum  of  incoming  in  the 
morning  and  a  maximum  of  outgoing 
in  the  afternoon  when  50  per  cent 
of  the  locomotives  in  the  entire  24- 
hour  period  are  handled.  Therefore 
considerable  study  was  necessary  to 
handle  adequately  the  peak  loads  on 
the  available  track  space. 

Tracks  numbered  2,  3,  4.  5  and  6 
are  used  for  incoming  locomotives 
and  tracks  numbered  1,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 
and  12  are  used  only  for  outgoing 
locomotives.  The  chart  included  in 
the  article  shows  graphically  the  lo- 
comotive arrivals  during  a  24-hour 
period.  A  typical  day  was  selected 
when  there  were  126  locomotive  ar- 
rivals excluding  local  turnaround 
movements.  From  examination  of 
the  chart  it  is  shown  that  sixty  loco- 
motives arrived  between  the  hours 


7 :00  A.M.  to  noon  or  the  peak  of 
the  24-hour  period. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 
tem  in  handling  the  peak  periods  dur- 
ing the  day  there  were  times  when 
all  incoming  tracks  were  filled  with 
locomotives,  and  occasionally  some 
were  waiting.  The  congestion  natur- 
ally resulted  in  considerable  delay  in 
moving  the  engines  into  the  house, 
caused  overcrowding  and  handicapped 
the  system  in  operation  in  the  engine- 
house  . 

After  considerable  analysis  and 
study  of  the  conditions  experienced, 
a  unique  method  was  worked  out  of 
segregating  a  selected  number  of  lo- 
comotives used  on  local  short  runs. 
Twenty  locomotives  were  included  in 
the  selected  group  as  this  number  is 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  congestion  un- 
der the  present  conditions. 

The  through  run  locomotives, 
some  of  which  are  in  international 
service  to  Canada,  and  others  in 
through  freight  service  to  Mechanic- 
ville  and  Rotterdam.  N.  V.,  and  those 
to  be  placed  on   direct   steam  are 


thereby  given  preference  by  switch- 
ing the  20  selected  locomotives  on 
designated  tracks,  and  when  the  in- 
coming tracks  are  cleared  sufficiently 
the  schedule  of  the  others  is  started. 
This  arrangement  greatly  benefits  the 
enginehouse  organization  and  assists 
in  planning  for  the  locomotives  usu- 
ally requiring  more  attention  anc"  re- 
pairs. 

A  schedule  made  out  by  the  chief 
engine  dispatcher  is  given  daily  to  the 
general  foreman,  switchman,  and 
turntable  men  showing  the  locomotive 
numbers,  trains  arriving  on.  trains  to 
be  dispatched  on,  and  assigned  tracks 
incoming  and  outgoing.  Locomotives 
in  this  selected  group  reach  the  en- 
ginehouse once  every  week  and  re- 
ceive extensive  or  necessary  repairs. 
Four  locomotives  are  sent  in  the  house 
every  week  day  except  Saturday. 
During  the  remaining  days  of  the 
week  the  inspecting  and  repairing  is 
done  when  the  locomotives  are  set  on 
the  outgoing  tracks.  Tracks  number- 
ed 2  and  6  are  used  for  the  selected 
engines  when  incoming  and  set  on 
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TRACK  ASSIGNMENT 


Time 

Crew 

Inbound 

Outbound 

Due 

Due  at 

Train 

Train 

on 

put  on 

put  on 

Loco. 

Sym. 

Term. 

In 

Out 

Duty 

Track 

Track 

Repairs 

3212 

Al 

7.10  A 

300 

127 

1.05  P 

6 

9 

Mon. 

2114 

B8 

8.00  A 

3306 

3215 

4.10  P 

2-T-10 

7 

Wed. 

3211 

B7 

8.00  A 

3206 

315 

4.04  P 

2-T-10 

7 

Wed. 

2123 

B6 

8.10  A 

502 

513 

3.50  P 

2-T-10 

7 

Wed. 

1394 

A2 

8.20  A 

3404 

3323 

2.00  P 

6 

9 

Mon. 

2122 

A3 

8.30  A 

3310 

3325 

2.40  P 

6 

9 

Mon. 

3226 

A4 

8.30  A 

312 

3409 

3.35  P 

6 

9 

Mon. 

1426 

B5 

8.40  A 

5202 

5205 

3.22  P 

2-T-10 

7 

Wed. 

3622 

A5 

8.45  A 

2504 

2537 

3.33  P 

6 

8 

Tues. 

1385 

A6 

9.00  A 

3314 

3413 

4.15  P 

6 

8 

Tues. 

1451 

B4 

9.15  A 

3212 

3211 

2.52  P 

2-T-10 

7 

Thurs. 

2121 

B3 

8.45  A 

504 

509. 

3.26  P 

2-T-10 

7 

Thurs. 

3603 

B2 

9.15  A 

1306 

2529 

2.36  P 

2-T-10 

7 

Thurs. 

3609 

A7 

9.15  A 

2506 

2539 

4.15  P 

6 

9 

Tues. 

1397 

A8 

9.15  A 

306 

319 

4.28  P 

6 

9 

Tues. 

1017 

Bl 

9.40  A 

3106 

3321 

1.26  P 

2-T-10 

7 

Thurs. 

1001 

C4 

9.50  A 

3316 

3111 

4.02  P 

2 

9 

Friday 

2116 

C3 

10.00  A 

1334 

1337 

3.24  P 

2 

9 

Friday 

1498 

C2 

10.30  A 

5300 

5305 

3.05  P 

2 

9 

Friday 

1010 

CI 

10.45  A 

8218 

8225 

2.45  P 

2 

9 

Friday 

Cleaning  of  engines  to  start  not  later  than  : 

Group  A-l  11.30  A 

Group  B-l  12.30  P 

Group  C-l   1-30  P 

"C"  engines  to  be  reversed  in  order  at  table. 


tracks  7,  8  and  9  when  outgoing.  This 
simplifies  the  method  of  handling  the 
twenty  locomotives,  and  helps  consid- 
erably in  relieving  the  congestion  of 
the  others  on  the  fire  track.  Then 
when  the  tracks  are  cleared  sufficient- 
ly of  the  40  incoming  locomotives 
the  remaining  locomotives  pass 
through  the  same  sequence  of  oper- 
ations. 

Due  to  track  capacities  and  time 
of  departure,  it  is  convenient  to  sep- 
arate the  20  selected  locomotives  into 
three  groups.  Group  A  consists  of 
eight  locomotives ;  Group  B  eight 
locomotives,  and  Group  C  four  loco- 
motives. Each  locomotive  is  desig- 
nated the  symbol  number  A-l,  A-2 
to  A-8,  B-l  to  B-8  and  C-l  to  C-4. 
Groups  A  and  B  are  composed  of  lo- 
comotives with  first  arrival  and  first 
departure,  involving  only  one  turn- 
table movement.  Group  C  is  made 
up  of  locomotives,  first  arrival  last 
departure,  so  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  second  turntable  movement,  and  dis- 
patch in  time  order  by  taking  loco- 
motives off  the  rear  end  of  line  up. 

Instructions  are  to  clean  fires  in 
the  foregoing  groups  not  later  than 
11 :30  a.  m.  for  Group  A;  12:30  for 
Group  B,  and  1 :30  p.  m.  for  Group 
C.  There  are  times  when  the  opera- 
tion can  start  earlier  than  scheduled. 

The  A,  B  and  C  method  of  hand- 


ling and  scheduling  has  relieved  the 
congestion  on  the  incoming  tracks  and 
and  assists  materially  in  reducing 
dispatchment  delays  to  a  minimum. 

The  present  average  time  per  lo- 
comotive on  the  fire  track  is  55  min- 
utes, which  is  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion from  the  operation  before  the 
planning  and  scheduling  was  placed 
in  operation. 


In  addition,  during  the  rush  or 
peak  load,  the  track  capacity  has  been 
increased  at  least  70  per  cent  which 
permits  even  a  greater  number  of 
dispatchments  when  occasion  arises. 
With  the  present  ease  of  the  sched- 
uled operations,  the  ultimate  capacity 
of  the  enginehouse  no  doubt  can  be 
increased  beyong  expectation. 

Another    feature    of    the  A-B-C 
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NCIT  York  Central's  New  Multi-Pressure.  Iliuli  Pressure,  Three- 
Cylinder  Compound,  Fast  Freight  Locomotive. 


method  is  that  the  locomotives  in  the 
three  groups  derive  all  the  economies 
and  advantages  of  the  long-run  loco- 
motives, inasmuch  as  the  daily  mile- 
age is  100  or  600  miles  weekly,  which 
corresponds  to  the  long  mileage 
gained  on  through  run  service. 

The  operation  of  the  entire  en- 
ginehouse  with  its  force  of  approxi- 
mately 300  men  shows  the  possibili- 
ties of  modern  and  adequate  facili- 
ties with  efficient  and  thoroughly 
prearranged  systems  of  scheduling, 
planning  and  handlnig  of  270  loco- 
motives daily  with  consequent  econ- 
omies effected  the  whole  program  op- 
erating perfectly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  organization  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lawrence  Richardson,  chief 
mechanical  officer  of  the  road. 


Here's  Another  Superla- 
tive Locomotive 

While  Schenectady  and  other 
points  east  and  west  were  celebrat- 
ing the  centenary  of  the  famous  old 
DeWitt  Clinton,  one  day  last  month, 
R.  D.  Starbuck,  vice  president,  and 
other  high  officers  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  and  W.  C.  Dick- 
erman,  president,  and  other  officials 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Co., 
inspected  a  new  experimental  high 
pressure  locomotive  representing  the 
last  word  in  the  locomotive  de- 
signers' art,  just  then  completed  at 
the  Schenectady  plant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Co. 

This  advanced  type  of  steam  loco- 
motive, known  as  a  multi-pressure, 
high  pressure,  three-cylinder  com- 
pound, is  radically  different  from  any- 
thing yet  seen  in  the  United  States. 
The  fundamental  principle  consists  of 
the  utilization  by  a  double  expansion 
engine  of  steam  from  a  two-pressure 
boiler  in  which  the  high  pressure  ele- 
ment of  the  boiler  receives  its  heat 
from  a  super  high  pressure  closed 
cycle  steam  system.  Steam  pressure 
as  high  as  1300  pounds  is  developed 
in  a  tube  system  exposed  to  the  hot 


combustion  gases.  This  system  is 
self  contained,  (filled  with  distilled 
water),  and  the  quantity  never  varies. 
The  steam  generated  therein  rises  into 
a  cooling  coil  which  in  turn  is  the 
heating  element  for  the  high  pressure 
drum  which  carries  a  pressure  of  850 
pounds.  This  drum  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features.  It  is  not 
exposed  to  direct  radiation  nor  high 
combustion  temperatures,  and  is  so 
situated  and  protected  that  its  walls 
cannot  become  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture above  that  of  the  steam  it 
contains.  The  850  pounds  pressure 
steam,  after  being  superheated,  is  used 
in  the  high  pressure  cylinder.  The 
exhaust  from  this  high  pressure  cyl- 
inder, augmented  by  fresh  superheat- 
ed 250-pound  pressure  steam,  gen- 
erated in  the  normal  fire  tube  boiler 
shell,  supplies  the  two  low  pressure 
cylinders. 

In  general  appearance  this  novel 
locomotive  differs  only  slightly  from 
the  large  modern  freight  engines  now 
in  service.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
high  pressure  coil  system  and  drum 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  firebox 
of  any  modern  locomotive.  It  is  a 
4-8-4  type  fast  freight  locomotive. 
That  is,  it  has  a  four-wheel  leading 
truck,  eight  driving  wheels  and  a 
four-wheel  trailing  truck.  It  has  a 
total  weight,  engine  and  tender,  of 
747,700  pounds  and  develops  78,500 
pounds  tractive  power. 

The  method  of  steam  generation 
used  has  proved  very  efficient  in  mod- 
ern industrial  power  plants.  Com- 
bined with  the  superheaters  and  feed- 
water  heaters,  the  saving  of  all  pos- 
sible heat  is  assured.  While  it  is  a 
distinct  departure  from  usual  loco- 
motive practice,  it  is  a  noteworthy 
step  of  prime  importance  in  the  di- 
rection of  increasing  the  thermal  ef- 
ficiency of  the  steam  locomotive,  and 
is  believed  to  have  great  possibilities. 

The  use  of  high  pressure  steam 
to  obtain  further  increase  in  locomo- 
tive efficiency  received  the  New  York 
Central's  attention  and  study  as  early 


as  1925.  Two  separate  personal  in- 
vestigations were  made  subsequently 
in  Europe  by  members  of  the  equip- 
ment engineering  organization  to  get 
first  hand  information  relative  to  the 
several  systems  then  in  progress  of 
development  and  experimental  serv- 
ice. During  the  latter  part  of  1928 
decision  was  reached  in  favor  of  the 
Schmidt-Henschel  double-pressure 
system  now  known  in  America  as  the 
Elesco  multi-pressure  system  in  pref- 
erence to  medium  high  pressure  ar- 
rangements. A  working  committee 
representing  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Co.,  the  Superheater  Company, 
and  the  railroad  company  was  then 
formed  and  in  May.  1929,  actual  de- 
sign of  the  locomotive  was  started. 

The  design  is  the  product  of  the 
cooperated  efforts  of  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Superheater  Company, 
and  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 


The  Largest  and  Most 
Powerful 

To  the  Editor: 

In  your  issue  of  Transportation  for 
September  was  an  article  about  "The 
Mighty  8000  Type."  referring  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific's  oil-burning  three- 
cvlinder  locomotive,  in  which  that  en- 
gine was  described  as  "the  largest  and 
most  powerful  locomotive  of  its  kind 
in  the  world." 

With  your  permission,  I  shall  take 
exception  to  this  statement,  and  show 
by  comparison  of  statistics  that  a  Un- 
ion Pacific  9000  Type  engine  is  still 
the  "largest  and  most  powerful  loco- 
motive." I  draw  my  figures  from  the 
June.  1926,  issue  of  the  Raikvay  Re- 
zicw. 

Concerning  the  weight  of  the  en- 
gines :  the  U.  P.  9000  has  the  great- 
er weight  on  the  drivers  and  hence 
the  more  tractive  power,  while  the 
C.  P.  8000  has  a  heavier  tender  which 
is  only  added  handicap.  However, 
since  the  building  of  the  9000  en- 
gines in  1926  and  1927,  the  Union 
Pacific  has  adopted  a  tender  with  a 
water  capacity  of  18,000  gallons,  the 
weight  of  which  I  do  not  know.  I 
believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
difference  in  weight  of  the  two  Un- 
ion Pacific  tenders  would  more  than 
offset  the  3,000  lb.  difference  in  the 
U.  P.  and  C.  P.  tenders  given  in  the 
foregoing  figures.  Besides  being 
heavier,  the  Union  Pacific  engine  is 
slightly  more  than  three  feet  longer 
than  the  Canadian  Pacific  locomotive. 
So  much  for  the  statement  "the  larg- 
est locomotive." 

As  to  the  power  of  the  two  loco- 
motives, the  Union  Pacific  has  an 
advantage  of  6,650  lbs.  in  the  tractive 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Rate  Decision  A  Penalty  on  Efficiency 

An  Editorial 


Admitting  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion had  before  it  an  extremely  difficult  case 
to  decide  in  the  railroads'  application  for  in- 
creased freight  rates,  the  decision  denying  that  ap- 
plication is  in  several  respects  the  most  remarkable 
document  that  body  has  handed  down  in  the  44 
years  of  its  existence. 

Putting  it  into  one  brief  paragraph,  the  commis- 
sion denied  the  application  for  higher  rates  but 
granted  authority  for  the  roads  to  charge  more  for 
hauling  certain  commodities  if  the  roads  can  agree, 
by  December  1,  just  how  they  are  to  do  it. 

The  commission,  furthermore,  has  stepped  out  of 
the  field  of  rate  regulation  into  the  broader,  and  at 
present  unauthorized  business  of  managing  railroads. 

It  has  attempted  to  set  up  what  is  in  effect  one 
more  form  of  recapture  of  earnings,  as  complete  a 
demonstration  of  Socialism  as  the  commission  has 
ever  attempted ;  at  a  time  when  the  repeal  of  the 
present  Recapture  Clause  is  to  be  demanded  in  con- 
gress as  soon  as  it  assembles. 

The  commission  has  said  the  railroads  may  make 
an  increased  charge  for  hauling  certain  commodi- 
ties, but  any  road  earning  its  fixed  charges  must  put 
such  additional  earnings  into  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  less  fortunate  roads.  This  is  Socialism  un- 
der another  name.  If  it  is  not  a  penalty  on  efficiency 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  told  what  it  is. 

The  commissioners,  apparently,  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  state  boards  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners throughout  the  union  will  agree  to  this  plan. 
It  assumes  that  the  roads  will  earn  $100,000,000  or 
$125,000,000  from  the  increased  charges  on  these 
commodities,  practically  all  of  which  are  right  now 
sought  eagerly  by  motor  trucking  companies,  es- 
pecially in  the  West,  at  rates  below  those  charged  by 
the  railroads. 

In  one  of  the  most  singular  decisions  it  has  ever 
made,  the  commission  has  added  confusion  and  in- 
creased danger  of  great  loss  for  the  railroads  in  their 
patient  struggles  with  their  most  active  competitors, 
the  truck  lines.  If  it  had  planned  deliberately  to  take 
less-that-carload  traffic  from  the  railroads — especially 
in  the  West — and  give  it  to  their  unregulated  com- 
petitors, the  commission  could  scarcely  have  writ- 
ten a  more  perfect  order. 

But  the  decision  contains  still  more  amazing  pro- 
visions. For  one  thing,  in  a  few  words,  it  acknowl- 
edges precisely  what  we  have  been  denouncing  for 
years,  its  failure  to  obey  the  plain  mandate  of  con- 
gress in  respect  to  its  duty  to  make  rates  high 
enough,  under  conditions  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  to  assure  the  country  adequate  transporta- 
tion. This  it  does,  as  reported  by  the  Associated 
Press,  in  asserting  that  "the  railroads  apparently 
recognize  that  they  can  not  expect  a  full  fair  re- 
turn." And  then,  in  the  customary  pompous  lan- 
guage, the  commission  says : 

"On  the  other  hand  a  smaller  increase  in  the  aggre- 
gate revenue,  marshaled  for  the  benefit  of  the  car- 
riers in  need,  will  tend  to  stabilize  the  industry.  We 
shall  provide  for  such  marshaling."  Will  the  com- 
mission please  tell  just  how  it  intends  going  about 
this  "marshaling?" 


This,  rather  briefly,  is  the  outcome  of  two  months' 
hearings.  Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  thing  about 
the  decision  is  that  eleven  men  could  be  assembled 
in  one  place,  especially  in  Washington,  to  agree  to 
such  a  strange  scheme. 

The  commission  never  has  administered  the  Trans- 
portation Act  as  its  authors  sincerely  intended  it  to 
be  administered,  representing  the  will  of  congress. 
The  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
uphold  this  view.  If,  instead  of  inventing  specious 
excuses  for  ignoring  the  purpose  of  the  act,  especially 
with  respect  to  Section  15-A,  the  commission  had 
increased  railroad  rates  just  a  little,  say  six  or  eight 
per  cent,  in  prosperous  times  the  railroads  would  not 
have  been  compelled  to  ask  for  rate  increases  in  a 
time  of  depression.  But  the  commission,  emulating 
the  example  of  the  farme*"  in  Arkansas,  has  never 
believed  in  mending  the  roof  while  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing. Now  that  it  is  raining  poverty  they  are  unable, 
or  at  least  they  fear,  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 

What  do  the  railroad  executives  think  about  this 
form  of  regulation?  Naturally,  they  hesitate  to  ex- 
press themselves  publicly  as  doubtless  they  do  in 
private;  never  having  felt  what  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Taft  called  "the  fostering  care"  of  the  commission, 
these  gentlemen  say  little  for  publication.  They  do 
not  care  to  open  the  door  very  widely  while  the 
storm  is  at  its  height. 

Pooling  freight  or  revenues,  the  executives  know, 
is  a  perilous  thing  to  do.  The  few  executives  who 
have  ventured  an  opinion  have  said  they  believed 
the  suggested  increases  on  certain  commodities  might 
have  been  beneficial  if  the  commission  had  not  im- 
mediately added  the  provision  for  pooling.  Frankly, 
they  are  much  perplexed.  They  do  not  know  how 
the  plan  is  to  be  applied,  and  neither  does  anyone 
else  who  has  consented  to  speak.  One  or  two  sug- 
gested that  a  corporation  might  be  formed  by  the 
carriers  to  hold  the  additional  revenue  to  be  gained 
from  the  proposed  increases,  which  the  commission 
says  will  yield  $100,000,000  to  $125,000,000  a  year, 
and  that  such  a  corporation  might  make  loans  to  the 
weaker  roads  to  be  paid  back  and  eventually  returned 
to  the  contributing  roads  in  more  prosperous  times. 

The  states  never  have  been  very  happy  about  the 
federal  commission's  interference  in  state  affairs,  and 
the  most  ordinary  intelligence,  of  which  the  com- 
mission has  much,  should  have  kept  this  in  mind  in 
the  present  case.  The  very  clever  way  in  which 
the  commission  has  "passed  the  buck"  to  the  rail- 
roads permitting  them  to  organize  under  the 
now  instructions,  demonstrates  the  futility  of  govern- 
ment regulation  under  the  present  method  of  ignor- 
ing the  Transportation  Act,  so  far  as  rate  making  is 
concerned.  The  railroads  have  committed  the  error 
of  providing  extraordinarily  good  service  in  a  time 
of  deep  depression.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  can  long  continue  this  form  of  philanthropy. 
Perhaps  the  public  may  learn  some  day  just  what  is 
meant  by  inadequate  transportation  facilities. 

The  commission's  decision  in  ExParte  103  will  be  re- 
ferred to  for  many  years,  not  as  a  proof  of  brilliance, 
but  as  a  penalty  on  efficiency. 
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4  4TT  IS  A  K'"'nnv  moment  in  history.  Not  for  many 
I  years,  not  in  the  life-time  of  most  men  who 
read  this  paper,  has  there  heen  so  much  grave 
and  deep  apprehension  ;  never  has  the  future  seemed 
so  incalculable  as  at  this  time.  In  our  own  country 
there  is  widespread,  commercial  prostration  and 
panic,  and  thousands  of  our  poorest  fellow-citizens 
are  turned  out  against  the  approaching  winter  with- 
out employment  .and  without  any  prospect  of  it." 

Under  the  headline,  "The  Lesson  of  the  Day,"  the 
paragraph  just  quoted  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
October  10,  1X57.  That  was  74 
years  ago.  There  was  much 
more  of  it  in  the  same  strain. 
Russia,  France,  Great  Britain 
were  in  turmoil.  In  India  there 
was  an  insurrection,  and 
China  was  in  trouble  over  its 
relations  with  that  great  em- 
pire. 

The  editorial  ended  with  a 
touching  appeal  to  humanity 
everywhere  to  exercise  pa- 
tience, forbearance,  courage,  op- 
timism. This  further  para- 
graph seems  peculiarly  appro- 
priate just  now: 

"Of  our  own  troubles  no 
man  can  see  the  end.  They 
arc.  fortunately,  as  yet  mainly 
commercial ;  and  if  we  are  only 
to  lose  money,  and  by  painful 
poverty  to  be  taught  wisdom — 
the  wisdom  of  honor,  of  faith, 
of  sympathy  and  of  charity — 
ho  man  need  seriously  to  de- 
spair." 

Few  persons,  perhaps,  give  a  thought  to  the  in- 
dubitable fact  that  one  of  the  most  dreadful  aspects 
of  the  severe  depression  through  which  this  country 
is  passing  is  created  in  the  homes.  So  many  men 
and  women  seem  to  believe  themselves  imposed  upon 
by  some  power  beyond  their  control ;  that  they  are 
suffering  privations  because  someone  has  failed  to 
do  his  duty ;  that  their  standard  of  living  is  being 
lowered  unreasonably  ;  that  they  are  called  upon  for 
self-denial  and  sacrifice  not  common  to  the  people 
everywhere.  Almost  inevitably  the  resentment  cre- 
ated by  this  state  of  mind  stirs  up  unfair  accusations. 
Failure  to  produce  the  old  stipend  is  followed  by 
charges  of  extravagance  on  one  side  or  the  other ; 
there  are  bitter  retorts,  quarrels,  and  in  a  lamentably 
large  number  of  cases,  divorce.  Families  are  wrecked, 
and  when  this  happens,  no  matter  what  the  cause, 
the  entire  domestic  and  economic  fabric  of  the  nation 
suffers,  because  family  life,  family  happiness,  con- 
fidence and  abiding  faith,  are  the  materials  of  which 
the  foundation  of  our  national  structure  is  built. 

This  is  not  an  exaggeration.  "Not  only  are  there 
more  divorces,"  said  the  judge  of  one  of  the  courts 
in  Los  Angeles,  a  few  days  ago,  "but  the  causes  are 
entirely  different.    Time  after  time,  during  the  last 
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eighteen  months,  I  have  insisted  upon  getting  down 
to  the  real  facts  hidden  behind  some  customary 
charge  by  man  or  woman.  When  I  have  done  this 
I  have  been  dismayed  to  discover  so  many  women 
giving  up  their  home  life  because  they  do  not  believe 
the  excuses  offered  by  their  husbands  for  diminished 
income,  a  matter  quite  easily  cleared  up  by  any  ener- 
getic lawyer,  or  even  by  the  women  themselves.  I 
have  seldom  encountered  so  much  deep  and  really 
irrational  resentment.  Of  course,  very  often  the  men 
are  equally  to  blame  because,  in  many  cases,  instead 
of  carefully  explaining  a  situa- 
tion, they  have  boiled  over  and 
said  words  no  woman  will  for- 
give." 

It  appears  also,  quoting  from 
the  records,  that  many  men, 
from  some  curious  idea  of 
pride,  mislead  their  families 
when  the  income  falls  below 
the  old  level.  Cases  have  been 
cited  in  which  men  have  been 
out  of  employment  for  a  month 
without  telling  their  wives, 
leaving  home  and  returning  at 
the  usual  hours.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
wife  is  entitled  to  know  every- 
thing  about  her  husband's  in- 
come in  such  times  as  these, 
especially  when  the  customary 
allowance  must  be  decreased  or 
stopped. 

The  purpose  of  such  an  edi- 
torial expression  as  this,  in  a 
magazine  devoting  its  pages  to 
the  interests  of  transportation 
may  not  be  clear  to  some  thoughtless  readers.  "It 
seems  to  me  you  ought  to  write  about  such  a  situa- 
tion," said  the  president  of  a  great  public  utility  to 
whom  we  had  gone  for  guidance.  "Right  now,  when 
we  are  compelled  to  suspend  or  to  discharge  large 
numbers  of  men,  some  force  should  be  used  to  send 
into  the  homes  of  these  unfortunates  a  few  plain 
facts. 

"If  ever  men  and  women  needed  to  exercise 
patience  and  fortitude  this  is  the  time.  Every  up- 
right man  naturally  wishes  to  do  the  best  he  can  for 
his  family.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  terrible  mistake, 
a  national  tragedy,  to  assume  any  other  attitude." 

It  should  be  remembered,  but  it  is  not,  that  any 
man  now  receiving  wages  paid  him  prior  to  mid- 
summer is  in  fact  receiving  an  increase.  At  no  time 
in  the  last  twenty  years  has  it  been  possible  to  buy 
so  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  with  a  dollar;  and 
this  is  the  only  way  to  measure  wages.  It  is  almost 
as  old  as  sin.  The  bargains  to  be  found  almost 
everywhere  are  astonishing.  True,  it  is  irritating 
not  to  have  the  money  to  take  advantage  of  all  these 
opportunities,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  better 
days  are  coming.  Prices  probably  never  will  be  as 
high  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.    It  follows. 
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therefore,  that  wages  may  have  to  come  down.  It  is 
a  simple  lesson  in  economics.  You  may  not  have  so 
much  money,  but  you  will  get  more  for  it.  The 
sooner  men  and  women  adapt  themselves  to  this 
situation  the  happier  they  will  be. 

Above  all  things,  this  is  no  time  to  let  father  think 
he  is  slipping.  Don't  let  him  think  himself  a  failure. 
This  is  deadly.  Keep  up  your  faith,  for  faith,  you 
must  remember,  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  The  Bible  says  so. 
If  the  old  man's  courage  falters  do  what  you  can — 
and  a  good  woman  can  do  much — to  brace  him  up. 
Many  a  man  has  been  lifted  out  of  discouragement 
and  made  to  believe  in  himself  by  a  loyal  wife.  Don't 
let  him  lose  his  self-respect.  Without  it  there  isn't 
very  much  worth  while  in  life. 


Regulation  Needs  Regulating 

Upon  complaint  of  the  Oregon  public  service  com- 
mission consisting  of  one  man,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  consists  of  eleven,  has 
ordered  the  Union  Pacific  to  build  a  line  across  the 
middle  of  that  state  east  and  west.  The  commission's 
authority  has  been  challenged  by  the  railroad  in  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  A 
similar  order,  issued  something  more  than  a  year 
ago,  entered  by  the  commissions  in  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  and  attempting  to  compel  the  building  of  100 
miles  or  more,  failed.  In  Wyoming,  recently,  the 
state  commission  ordered  the  Burlington  and  the 
North  Western  to  build  a  33-mile  line  to  an  agricul- 
tural and  oil  territory.  The  roads  denied  the  neces- 
sity for  such  facilities,  and  challeneged  the  commis- 
sion's authority  to  enforce  such  an  order. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  as  related  in  this  magazine  in 
October,  the  Oregon  commission  declined  to  permit 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  reduce  its  rates  in  certain 
territory  because  to  do  so  would  be  harmful  to  the 
trucking  interests.  A  few  weeks  previously,  the  Cali- 
fornia commission  had  declined  to  order  the  same 
road  to  suspend  reductions  it  had  made  to  meet  truck 
competition. 

Down  in  Florida  the  state  supreme  court  denied  a 
motion  on  behalf  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  October 
6,  to  stay  or  modify  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus 
previously  issued  by  the  court  requiring  the  railroad 
to  rebuild  approximately  five  miles  of  track  which 
the  company  had  torn  up  in  1927  because  it  was  un- 
profitable. After  further  technicalities  the  Florida 
commission  ordered  the  track  restored.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  declined  to  interfere, 
Mr.  Eastman  dissenting.  The  railroad  then  tried  to 
get  the  federal  commission  to  pass  on  the  necessity 
of  the  line,  but  this  plan  failed.  Counsel  declared 
the  state  had  itself  prevented  obedience  to  the  man- 
damus by  building  a  hard-surface  highway  across 
the  railroad's  right  of  way. 

Evidence  was  presented  showing  the  road  would 
be  obliged  to  spend  about  $100,000  to  rebuild  five 
miles  of  track  for  which  there  is  no  public  need!  By 
this  time  the  matter  had  become  a  contest  to  decide 
which  set  of  lawyers,  boards,  commissions  or  courts 
would  win  in  a  whirlwind  of  orders,  writs,  appeals, 
and  all  the  usual  clap-trap  accompanying  such 
demonstrations. 

No  undue  strain  is  imposed  upon  any  average  in- 
telligence in  deciding  that  the  regulation  of  railroads, 
state  and  federal,  is  seriously  in  need  of  a  complete 
overhauling — a   kind   of  constitutional  convention. 


President  Hoover  knows  this.  It  was  one  of  the 
thousand  things  told  him  before  he  had  been  in  office 
very  long.  He  knows,  too,  that  there  is  abroad  in 
the  land  a  rapidly  growing  resentment  against  ex- 
cessive and  often  unwarranted  interference  of  gov- 
ernment in  private  business.  He  knows  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  is  working  diligently  on  this 
subject.  He  sees  the  numerous  demands  for  action 
in  every  important  review,  and  reports  of  it  come  to 
him  from  the  addresses  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  congress. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  such  addresses  was  de- 
livered over  the  radio  early  in  October  by  Senator 
Bingham  of  Connecticut.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  this  address  are  quoted  here  because 
you  may  not  listen  to  radio  talks.  Senator  Bingham 
said  we  are  gradually  becoming  subjects  of  a  great 
and  powerful  government  which  exercises  its  power 
through  despotic  commissions  and  bureaus  whose 
efforts  are  constantly  making  us  less  independent, 
less  self-reliant.  Our  government,  he  declared,  has 
been  encouraged  to  meddle  too  much  with  business. 

"There  is  no  question  that  we  have  too  much  gov- 
ernment today,"  Senator  Bingham  said.  "One  by 
one  our  liberties  are  being  taken  away  from  us.  One 
by  one  opportunities  for  individual  development  are 
being  destroyed.  One  by  one  the  responsibilities 
which  develop  sturdiness  in  the  citizen  are  being 
taken  away  and  he  is  being  coddled  like  a  child. 

"We  have  been  setting  up  federal  commissions 
with  such  broad  powers,  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial,  as  to  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  liberty 
and  freedom.  Their  tendency  is  to  grow  larger  and 
more  powerful  rather  than  smaller  and  weaker.  The 
bureaucrat  is  always  sure  that  he  can  operate  more 
effectually  in  the  public  interest  if  he  is  given  more 
money  and  more  power  and  more  responsibility." 

It  was  to  work  energetically  against  this  growing 
interference  of  government  in  private  business  that 
the  Federation  of  American  Business  was  formed 
last  summer.  In  that  federation  at  present  there 
are  representatives  of  22  major  industries,  including 
agriculture,  railways,  public  utilities,  labor,  and 
others  equally  important  to  the  national  happiness 
and  continued  free  progress.  Quoting  from  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Reviezv  of  Reviews  for  October,  "the  federa- 
tion is  a  nation-wide  movement  to  oppose  commu- 
nism, and  get  the  government  out  of  business.  Leaders 
see  the  danger  of  destruction  of  American  ideals  of 
government  through  steadily  increasing  encroach- 
ment of  government  in  business.  Indeed  the  chief 
purpose  is  to  end  the  competition  of  government 
with  private  business." 

All  forms  of  business  and  industry,  but  particular- 
ly railways,  suffer  from  poorly  conceived  and  poorly 
conducted  operations  of  government  represented  by 
commissions,  practically  all  of  them  political  in  char- 
acter, composed  of  members  who,  in  many  cases, 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  duties  they  are  sup- 
posed to  perform.  We  have  become  very  largely  a 
government  of  lawyers;  but,  for  that  matter,  we 
have  been  governed  by  lawyers  since  the  foundation 
of  the  government.  The  present  conditions  are 
merely  the  result  of  an  increase.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  intended  to  be  a  reflection  upon  the  class. 
Government  offered  lawyers  a  career.  The  average  citi- 
zen has  been  and  is  too  dumb,  or  too  much  interested  in 
his  own  affairs  to  show  proper  concern  for  such  matters. 

Railroad  managers,  naturally,  should  be  very  vi- 
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tally  concerned  about  the  Federation  of  American 
Business.  Railroads,  as  most  of  us  know,  must  de- 
pend largely  upon  bankers  for  capital  and  generally 
for  guidance  in  financial  matters.  Remembering  this, 
therefore,  it  is  extremely  significant  of  the  trend  of 
banker  minds,  to  learn  that  sixty  of  them  from  seven- 
teen states  adopted  resolutions,  in  a  meeting  in  New 
York, — the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks — urging  President  Hoover  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  bring  about  the  pub- 
lic operation  of  railroads. 
Think  it  over. 

The  best  minds  in  the  rail- 
road business  do  not  object  to 
governmental  regulation. 
What  they  would  like,  how- 
ever, is  the  occasional  exercise 
of  common  sense,  of  sound 
business  judgment.  Perhaps 
this  is  asking  and  expecting 
too  much  from  men  trained  in 
professions  entirely  foreign  to 
that  which  they  are  appointed 
to  manage.  And  "manage"  is 
the  right  word. 


They  May  Have  to  Double  the   Mill,  and 
Will  Mean  Slower  Time. 


For  Railroad  Relief 

Long  before  President 
Hoover  told  the  country  he  was 
trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
help  the  railroads,  this  depart- 
ment warned  the  farmers  that 
Railroad  Relief  might  be  forth- 
coming, and  that  it  would  be 
as  legal  to  help  one  industry  as 

another.  Unfortunately  for  the  roads,  however, 
while  the  law  still  exists  to  authorize  such  help  in 
the  form  of  loans,  there  doesn't  happen  to  be  any 
money  for  that  purpose.    Congress  may  provide  it. 

The  President  is  very  properly  apprehensive  about 
the  importance  of  stabilizing  railroad  bonds.  Under 
the  laws  of  some  states,  notably  New  York,  the  va- 
lidity of  such  bonds  as  securities  for  the  investment 
of  savings  banks  rests  entirely  upon  the  roads'  earn- 
ings, and  neither  the  banks  nor  congress  can  do  any- 
thing about  these. 

One  thing  is  certain :  The  President,  aided  and  ad- 
vised by  his  banker  friends,  may  be  depended  upon 
to  do  his  best  to  bring  about  some  form  of  relief  for 
the  railroads.  Just  at  present  there  is  little  refinanc- 
ing to  be  done,  but  interest  on  bonds  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  must  be  paid.  If  you  can't  pay 
the  interest  on  a  mortgage  eventually  there  comes  a 
day  when  the  farm  must  be  sold.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  mortgages  you  can  put 
on  the  place.  The  time  comes  when  someone  must 
be  induced  to  buy  stock  in  the  business  whatever  it 
is.  And  when  you  try  to  sell  stock  you  must  assure 
the  prospects  there  are  some  chances  for  earnings 
from  which  to  pay  dividends  occasionally. 

But  better  days  arc  coming.  We  know  it.  Earn- 
ings will  improve,  and  interest  will  be  paid,  probably 
before  congress  can  agree  on  a  plan  to  do  anything 
except  appoint  the  usual  committees. 


Brains  in  Philadelphia 

A  letter  writer,  addressing  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, says  one  important  aspect  of  the  prevalent  rail- 
road problem  about  rates  seems  always  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  newspapers.  "When  it  is  pointed  out, 
over  and  over  again,"  says  this  writer,  "that  an  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  for  the  railroads  would  not 
benefit  them  because  it  would  drive  so  much  of  their 
freight  business  to  their  competitors  who  would  un- 
dersell them — why  does  no- 
body ever  point  out  that  this  is 
because  these  competitors  pay 
their  employes  lower  wages, 
make  them  work  more  hours, 
pay  no  pensions  to  their  super- 
annuated men  (as  the  rail- 
roads do),  accept  for  transpor- 
tation only  the  more  profitable 
freight  offered,  and  all  this  in 
addition  to  having  their  right 
of  way  provided  for  them  free 
by  the  government,  and  taxed 
only  one-third  as  much  as  the 
railroads  on  their  gross  busi- 
ness. On  the  waterways  a 
government-owned  transporta- 
tion company  is  not  taxed  at 
all,  and  received  its  capital  as 
a  free  gift  from  the  govern- 
ment." 


World  depression  in  business  is  due  always  to  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  attitude  of  the  world's  people. 

— Charles  G.  Dawes. 


The  Wise  Mr.  Willard 

Throughout  the  long  discus- 
sion over  rate  increases,  in  all 
the  dreary  welter  of  testimony, 
rebuttal  and  surrebuttal,  mountains  of  exhibits,  much 
of  the  whole  case  disclosing  an  amazing  absence  of 
even  the  remotest  understanding  of  the  human  equa- 
tion ;  from  the  first  to  what  we  fondly  hope  was  the 
last  hearing,  nothing  has  been  said  or  written  to 
compare  in  keen  erudition  with  parts  of  the  remark- 
able address  of  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  before  the  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Advisory  Board,  at  Akron,  September  23. 

We  have  just  been  studying  the  first  complete 
copy  of  this  address,  and  for  the  first  time,  after 
reading  miles  of  stuff  from  Washington  and  other 
country  towns,  we  have  found  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  the  troublesome  question :  Why  do  the  railroads 
ask  for  rate  increases  now,  in  such  times  as  these?  Mr. 
Willard  says : 

"The  railway  managers  realize  as  keenly  as  any- 
one that  instead  of  looking  forward  to  higher  rates 
and  charges  their  very  existence  depends  upon  their 
ability  to  make  lower  rates  and  charges  in  order  to 
meet  changing  and  competitive  conditions,  and  in 
that  respect  the  railroads  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  ordinary  manufacturer." 

The  increase,  Mr.  Willard  says,  is  asked  for  now 
simply  to  avert  a  threatened  financial  condition  on 
the  part  of  many  and  indeed  most  carriers  which, 
during  the  coming  six  or  eight  months,  will  force 
them  to  further  curtailment  of  their  purchases  of  sup- 
plies, and  the  employment  of  labor. 

Persons  who  hope,  for  selfish  reasons,  that  the 
railroads,  one  of  these  days,  will  buy  a  new  handcar 
or  two,  or  maybe  a  locomotive,  find  Mr.  Willard's 
philosophy  singularly  comforting.    But  there  is  an- 
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other,  still  more  sensible,  paragraph  or  two  in  this 
address.  Mr.  Willard  asks  railroad  managers  and 
public  regulatory  bodies  to  get  together  in  a  really 
cooperative  spirit.  He  deplores  the  lack  of  a  com- 
mon desire  on  the  part  of  railroads  and  public  to 
realize  the  best  possible  advantages  of  regulation. 
Shippers  have  spent  too  much  time,  he  believes,  try- 
ing to  beat  down  rates,  and  railroads,  in  striving  sel- 
fishly for  company  advantages,  have  failed  to  give 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any  help  in 
protecting  the  railroads'  position  as  a  whole.  In 
short,  if  railroads  and  shippers  could — and  of  course 
they  could — establish  a  more  workable,  human  relation- 
ship, a  mutual  admission  that  perhaps  neither  side  is 
wholly  intent  upon  banditry — these  are  not  Mr.  Wil- 
lard's  words,  but  only  our  interpretation — it  is  prob- 
able that  results  much  more  important  than  rate 
changes,  up  or  down,  might  be  recorded.  Mr.  Wil- 
lard ought  to  endow  a  chair  of  human  public  rela- 
tions in  some  college,  and  do  the  lecturing  himself. 

If  They  Had  Shipped  by  Rail  

This  story  is  told  by  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal: 
A  South  Carolina  county  voted  $360,000  in  road 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  modern  concrete  high- 
ways. The  roads  were  built.  Huge  cotton  trucks — 
common  carriers  operating  for  private  profit  over 
the  public's  roads — pounded  these  roads  night  and 
day  for  a  year — and  reduced  them  to  a  series  of 
"shell  holes"  and  dust.  The  county's  roads  were  de- 
stroyed, but  the  taxpayers  will  be  paying  off  the 
bonds  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

It  Seems  There  Was  An  Irishman — 

Only  once  in  15  years,  and  then  it  was  a  woman, 
has  any  passenger  tried  to  leave  his  dining  car  with- 
out paying  the  check,  says  J.  D.  Cassidy,  a  steward, 
writing  in  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Employes'  Maga- 
zine for  October.  Mr.  Cassidy  says  some  silverware  is 
stolen,  but  he  believes,  charitably,  that  this  is  done 
by  souvenir  fiends.  Once  the  collecting  habit  is  de- 
veloped, according  to  the  Pullman  family,  things 
disappear :  towels,  soap,  whisk-brooms,  blankets,  pil- 
lowslips. Luckily  the  seats  are  fastened  to  the  floor. 
No  one  ever  tried  to  steal  a  window. 


The  Value  of  Careful  Planning 

Writing  about  the  New  Terminal  Lnginehouse  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  at  Boston,  a  description 
of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  edition,  one 
of  the  country's  leading  locomotive  designers  and 
builders  said  not  long  ago: 

"In  visiting  this  new  engine  terminal  at  Boston  I 
witnessed  the  most  intensive  enginehouse  operation 
I  have  ever  seen.  This  house  was  designed  originally, 
I  am  informed,  for  dispatching  90  engines  every  24 
hours,  but  nevertheless  from  125  to  135  engines  are 
being  dispatched  from  it  every  day,  and  the  way  it 
is  done  is  a  model  of  intelligent  planning.  It  is 
handling  the  dispatching  done  previously  in  three 
separate  terminals.  The  turntable  is  the  fastest  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  got  a  great  thrill  out  of  spending 
a  couple  of  hours  there,  watching  the  way  the  engines 
were  being  moved  according  to  a  prearranged  and 
well  thought  out  scheme." 

The  Boston  &  Maine  engine  terminal,  we  believe, 
is  a  demonstration  of  precisely  what  is  needed  so 
much  today  in  many  departments  of  business,  as  well 


as  in  transportation.  This  is,  first,  the  importance  of 
constructive  thinking,  of  knowing  what  is  needed, 
knowing  how  to  do  a  thing  efficiently,  which,  after 
all,  is  merely  doing  it  in  the  common-sense,  shortest 
and  quickest  way,  and  secondly,  having  the  men 
willing  and  eager  to  carry  on  the  program. 


On  Second  Thought 

Do  you  chance  to  have  $42.20  in  your  pocket  to- 
day? If  not  something  is  wrong.  The  treas- 
ury department  at  Washington  says  money 
in  circulation,  in  September,  increased  $193,000,000, 
and  in  the  year  ended  Sept.  30  it  increased  $744,000,- 
000,  the  figure  on  the  latter  date  having  amounted  to 
$5,245,673,600.  There  was  a  per  capita  figure  of 
$42.20  at  the  end  of  September,  compared  with  $40.68 
a  month  previously,  and  $36.48  a  year  ago.  Perhaps 
you  have  $36.48.    If  not  what  have  you? 


With  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  entirely  out  of  place 
in  times  like  these,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission steps  timidly  to  the  footlights,  smiles  and 
announces  that  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  earned 
$1,641,025  in  excess  of  the  legal  six  per  cent,  in  1922, 
1923,  and  1925.  And  the  commission  would  be 
grateful  if  the  road  would  please  forward  to  Wash- 
ington $820,521  for  the  use  of  weak  sisters.  The 
Pere  Marquette  has  not  yet  accepted  the  invitation. 


It  was  said  in  the  Vancouver  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  October,  that  21 
standard  railroad  unions  are  preparing  a  program 
demanding  a  shorter  work  day,  and  a  shorter  work 
week.  This  program  is  to  be  presented  to  congress 
in  December,  supported  by  William  Green,  the  presi- 
dent. The  same  congress  is  to  be  asked  for  money 
to  feed  several  millions  whose  present  work  day  al- 
ready is  too  short.  What  these  millions  want  is  a 
longer  eat-day.  It  may  be  an  unkind  thought,  but 
somehow  it  isn't  easy  to  forget  that  in  1916,  when 
the  nation  was  in  trouble,  some  of  these  unions 
pulled  a  fast  one.  It  emerged,  in  the  hour  of  strife 
and  sacrifice,  as  the  Adamson  Law.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son signed  it  because  we  needed  the  railroads.  War 
was  coming. 


Final  agreement  between  the  eastern  trunk  lines 
on  the  allocation  of  roads  to  the  respective  systems 
is  likely  to  hasten  the  consummation  of  the  trans- 
action whereby  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  will 
pass  into  control  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  While 
it  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  Van  Swer- 
ingens  had  obtained  an  option  from  the  Thomas  F. 
Ryan  estate  to  purchase  controlling  stock  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois,  fulfillment  of  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  thought,  has  been  pending  the  agreement 
by  all  parties  that  the  line  would  be  a  part  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  System. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  declined  to 
review  its  decision  upholding  the  California  state 
railroad  commission's  order  compelling  the  railroads 
concerned  to  erect  a  union  station  in  a  specified  part 
of  Los  Angeles.  No  one  thought  the  court  would 
review  or  reverse  its  decision.  The  railroad  motion 
was  the  regular  procedure  to  complete  the  record. 
Now  if  the  roads  can  agree  about  the  kind  of  station 
they  are  to  build — a  stub  station  or  what — the  project 
will  be  in  a  class  with  the  Chicago  subway. 
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Some  now  or  other,  throughout 
many  years  of  interviewing  Big 
Men,  we  never  did  helieve  we 
knew  very  much  about  any  of  them 
until  we  had  learned  about  their  hob- 
bies. If  a  man  just  worked  year 
after  year  at  a  desk  piled  high  with 
things  other  men  should  have  handled 

 scenery  intended,  in  many  cases, 

to  impress  the  callers — he  didn't  get 
very  far  with  us.  Men  who  seem 
to  think  they  must  be  right  on  the 
job  every  minute,  opening  all  the 
mail,  attending  to  all  the  orders  ;  lives 
dedicated  to  labor,  like  an  ox  or  a 
mule  ;  "nothing's  -  ever  -  done  -  right  - 
around-here-unless-I-attend-to-it-my- 
self";  such  men  give  visitors  a  violent 
pain. 

Someone  said  once  that  you  never 
really  know  a  man  until  you  go  fish- 
ing with  him  for  a  week  or  two.  The 
man  who  fishes  all  day,  comes  into 
cam]),  and  then  flops  down  on  the 
ground  while  the  others  hunt  for 
wood,  get  supper  and  wash  the  dishes 
— that  kind  of  man  would  cheat  him- 
self at  solitaire.  He  is  the  kind  of 
a  golfer  who  tells  you  he  was  kill- 
ing a  snake  in  the  sand  trap  the  time 
you  saw  him  hitting  at  the  ball  he 
couldn't  get  out  to  the  fairway.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  when  Jesus 
was  looking  about  for  desciples  to 
carry  on  His  work  he  searched  for 
them  among  fishermen :  and  the  one 
who  finally  betrayed  him  never  did 
go  fishing. 

So,  with  this  bit  of  ancient  lore 
in  mind  we  never  have  found  it  easy 
to  be  companionable  with  a  man  who 
hasn't  time  to  fish- — and  of  course  we 
aren't  talking  of  the  commercial  class. 
We  are  thinking  of  the  man  who  has 
known  the  unutterable  joy  of  antici- 
pation, uncertainty,  hope  amounting 
almost  to  religious  zeal,  as  he  feels  on 
his  line  the  sudden  pull  from  an  un- 
seen force;  the  inward  prayer  that 
nothing  will  break ;  the  prolonged 
struggle,  the  flash  of  silver  side  in 
the  sunlight;  the  eagerness  for  just  a 


glimpse  of  the 
capture,  and  final- 
ly the  sigh  of  sat- 
isfaction as  the 
bass  or  the  trout 
falls  into  the  land- 
ing net,  and  the 
fisherman  sinks 
back  on  his  seat, 
and  lights  his  pipe 
as  he  gets  out  the 
scales  from  the 
tackle  box  ;  and 
denounces  them 
nine  times  in  ten, 
when  the  result  is 
registered.  T  h  e 
m  a  n  who  puts 
a  s  i  d  e  the  cares 
of  office  for 
joys  like  these 
i  s  a  gentleman. 
He  can't  be  any- 
thing else. 


\\  liiO'f.M.rd  It.  Cole 


One  night  in  a  Chicago  meeting 
several  years  ago,  we  were  in- 
troduced to  a  railroad  presi- 
dent about  whom  several  of  the  high- 
ups  were  saying  pleasant  things. 
"But,"  interrupted  one  of  the  party 
in  an  aside,  "he's  a  high  brow."  We 
didn't  believe  it,  after  talking  to  him, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  after  listen- 
ing to  his  few  words,  noting  the  evi- 
dences of  good  breeding,  and  wonder- 
ing how  he  found  time  to  do  all  the 
things  he  was  credited  with  doing. 
High  brows,  we  have  found,  usually 
are  men  whose  intelligence  exceeds 
their  common  sense.  This  man  was 
no  high  brow.  He  was  altogether 
too  successful  as  a  railroad  execu- 
tive. Se  we  set  to  work  immediate- 
ly, running  down  some  of  the  facts 
about  his  other  self. 

W.  R.  Cole— Whitefoord  Russell 

Cole,  if  you  insist  is  a  man  about 

whom  the  late  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
that  glamorous  novelist-artist-engi- 
neer-lighthouse builder,  would  have 
delighted  to  write.  With  a  goatee, 
which  he  may  accpiire  some  day,  he 


would  be  our  ideal 
Southern  gentle- 
man. We  say  this 
because  despite 
the  traditions  sur- 
rounding the  life 
of  a  railroad  pres- 
ident, the  son  of 
a  man  who  held 
the  same  position 
in  his  time,  this 
executive  has  de- 
voted a  great  part 
of  his  life  to  ad- 
vancing educa- 
tional matters  in 
his  state,  the 
states  served  by 
the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Rail- 
road, and  the 
Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga &  St.  Louis 
of  which  he  is  a 
director  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

We  are  pretty  well  informed  about 
Mr.  Cole's  many  important  positions 
and  duties.  We  know  he  has  a  list 
of  titles  that  would  make  the  aver- 
age European  prince  feel  like  a  sec- 
tion hand,  and  we  may  say  some- 
thing about  them  after  a  while.  Right 
now  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
one  thing  impressed  upon  us,  time 
after  time,  in  Nashville.  We  intend 
to  put  it  in  here  about  as  it  came  to 
us.  deleting,  because  of  postal  rules, 
some  of  the  expressive  adjectives  used 
by  the  voluble  gentleman  to  whom 
we  applied.  "Whitefoord  Cole?" 
exclaimed  a  grayhaired  patriarch, 
stroking  his  goatee  and  readjusting 
his  broad  white  hat,  "I  should  be 
rather  so  and  so  in  a  certain  place 
if  I  didn't  know  him?  Known  him 
ever  since  he  was  just  about  so  high." 
A  shaky  hand  indicated  a  point  about 
where  the  knees  met  the  long  coat. 
"I  should  say  I  do  know  him.  Now, 
there's  a  fisherman  for  you.  Golf?' 
I  don't  p'ay  golf,  but  I  do  fish.  And. 
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One  of  the  Most  Human  Pictures  of  Thomas  Kdison,  Who  Died  October  18. 
Henry  Ford,  Shown  TellinK  the  Great  Inventor  a  Good  Story.    This  Picture 
Was  Made  in  the  Autum  of  1930. 


football?     Say,  he  just  adores  it." 

It  was  well  on  toward  sundown  be- 
fore the  genial  Colonel  had  talked 
himself  tired.  Then  he  took  us  home 
to  dinner  and  there  told  us  many  in- 
teresting things.  Also  he  delivered 
the  most  glowing  and  well-thought- 
out  denunciation  of  all  the  relatives 
and  ancestors  of  every  man  in  the 
nation  who,  in  even  the  most  remote 
way,  had  had  anything  to  do  with 
bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Something  had  been  said,  some- 
where between  the  soup  and  the 
cigars,  about  hobbies.  It  was  easy 
to  see  the  old  gentleman  didn't  like 
the  word.  Fnially,  when  courtesy 
made  it  possible,  he  seemed  to  bristle 
up  as  he  said,  a  bit  too  casually,  we 
thought,  "you  asked  about  hobbies. 
Let  me  tell  you,  Suh,  fishing  and 
hunting  are  not  hobbies,  Suh.  They 
are  a  gentleman's  recreation  ;  they  are 
arts,  traditions,  a  part  of  the  family 
history,  Suh." 

We  never  have  been  conscious 
of  any  special  awe  or  trem- 
bling over  traditions,  family 
trees,  and  other  such  horse  feathers, 
but  we  did  feel  ourself  shrinking  a 
bit  as  this  fine  old  Southerner  talked 
about  the  qualities  he  admired  in 
Whitefoord  Cole. 

"A  good  sportsman,"  we  ventured 
to  suggest,  "must  first  be  a  gentle- 
man. He  can't  be  a  good  hunter,  a 
proper  fisherman,  an  honest  golfer, 
if  he  isn't  a  gentleman." 

"Yes,  Suh,"  said  the  Colonel,  ea- 
gerly. "And  that  is  just  what  White- 
foord Cole  suttinly  is  every  hour  of 
the  day." 

Mr.  Cole  has  heavy  duties.  He 
manages  or  helps  to  manage  and  di- 
rect properties  worth  many  millions, 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  wheth- 
er anything  short  of  a  summons  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
or  the  Supreme  Court  could  prevent 
his  seeing  a  Vanderbilt  football 
game.  He  likes  golf,  too,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  say  a  word  about  his 
score.  We  heard  so  many  things 
about  it  down  South  that  we  took  it 
up  with  Bobby  Jones  when  he  was 
in  Hollywood,  this  summer,  and  were 
assured  that  it  didn't  matter,  anyway, 
because  he,  Bobby,  had  left  the  world 
of  contests.  Of  one  thing  we  are  cer- 
tain :  Mr.  Cole  kills  no  snakes  when 
he  is  in  a  trap.  He  is  after  the  ball 
every  minute,  relentlessly  and  scien- 
tifically. 

While,  as  intimated  here  and  many 
times  in  the  past,  we  never  have  been 
greatly  awed  by  titles  because,  like 
practically  every  accomplishment  a 
man  has  to  his  credit  they  are  the 
evidence  of   loyal   friends   who  be- 


lieved in  his  energy,  his  all-round 
high  standards  and  his  qualifications 
for  important  posts ;  while — we  re- 
peat— such  things  never  have  been 
our  measure  of  a  man's  worth,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  impressed  in 
contemplating  the  achievements  of 
W.  R.  Cole.  In  some  ways  he  is 
a  difficult  man  to  write  about ;  so 
many  Southerners  know  so  much 
about  him  that,  in  the  complete  lack 
of  any  help  from  the  man  himself, 
the  stories  accumulate  and  confuse 
one  bred  in  the  discipline  of  accuracy 
and  caution.  In  fact  if  we  were  to 
set  down  here  all  the  interesting 
things  we  have  heard  about  Mr.  Cole 
all  the  advertising  and  most  of  the 
other  reading  matter  would  have  to 
go  by  the  board.  And  we  simply 
can  not  stand  it — not  until  business 
improves. 


Very  often,  when  we  begin  to 
ask  questions  about  some  Big 
Man,  the  local  Boswell  to  whom 
we  apply  assumes  an  awed  expression 
and  tells  us,  almost  in  a  whisper,  as 
one  speaks  of  the  Diety,  that  the 
gentleman  is  president  of  this  or  that 
corporation,  a  director  in  ten  or 
twelve  others,  belongs  to  a  long  list 
of  dull,  prosy  clubs,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  really  Great  of  this  generation 
who  actually  is  a  self-made  man.  Not 
forgetting  to  add  the  perfectly  ob- 
vious fact  that  he  is  tremendously 
wealthy. 

This  kind  of  scenario  always  gives 
us  an  attack  of  melancholia.  We  have 
known  many  commercial  or  industrial 
gods  in  our  time — through  their  sec- 
retaries— only  to  discover  when  we 
met  them  in  person  that  they  were 
the   most   charming,  companionable 
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gentlemen,  so  genuinely  interested  in 
our  own  work  and  troubles  that  very 
often  it  was  difficult  to  come  away 
with  enough  facts  to  make  a  readable 
Little  Story. 

Of  course  the  private  secretary  us- 
ually has  a  badly  exaggerated  idea 
concerning  his  chief.  Because  he  has 
important  duties  to  perform,  and  can 
not  immediately  receive  all  visitors 
with  a  slap  on  the  back  and  a  cigar 
in  the  teeth,  the  belief  finds  lodgment 
in  what  passes  for  a  head  that  no  one 
less  elevated  than  President  Hoover 
or  Will  Rogers  can  hope  ever  to 
make  an  appointment  with  him. 

We  have  tried  to  convey  the  im- 
pression, many  times,  that  we  are 
interested  mostly  in  what  a  man 
really  is  outside  his  office,  at  home, 
or  in  doing  the  human  things  of  which 
we  have  been  writing  with  some  en- 
thusiasm. Still  and  all,  as  Ring 
Lardner  would  say,  we  simply  must 
add  a  few  words  about  this  gentle- 
man's business  place  in  the  world.  For 
the  sake  of  the  record  then,  let  it 
be  set  down  here  that  Whitefoord  R. 
Cole  was  born  in  Nashville,  where  we 
met  the  Colonel,  in  January,  1874. 
His  father  was  Edmund  W.  Cole, 
then  president  of  the  Chattanooga, 
and  his  mother  was  Anna  Virginia 
Russell  Cole.  The  boy  spent  his  first 
years  in  Nashville,  attended  the  Wal- 
lace University  Preparatory  School, 
was  graduated  from  the  Vanderbilt 
University  in  1894,  and  emerged  with 
the  degree  of  P>.  A. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Cole  has 
been  particularly  active  in  the 
affairs  of  his  Alma  Mater,  giv- 
ing generously  of  his  time,  his  talent 
and  his  means.  His  wise  counsel  in 
the  office  of  president  of  the  board 
of  trust,  which  he  has  held  for  many 
years  and  still  retains,  has  been  a 
potent  influence  in  the  remarkable 


progress  Vanderbilt  University  has 
made  during  the  past  few  years. 

Besides  his  close  affiliation  with 
Vanderbilt  University,  Mr.  Cole  is  a 
director  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Wallace  University,  a  trustee  of 
Meharry  Medical  College  at  Nash- 
ville, and  a  trustee  of  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Chi  Phi  frater- 
nity. 

After  graduating  from  Vanderbilt, 
Mr.  Cole  took  charge  of  the  furnace 
at  Napier,  Tennessee,  where  he  gain- 
ed first-hand  experience  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pig  iron,  later  becoming 
general  manager  and  afterward  presi- 
dent of  the  Napier  Iron  Works.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Crescent 
Coal  Company.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  and  first  directors  of  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  with 
headquarters  now  in  New  York,  and 
plants  at  various  points  in  this  coun- 
try and  Canada.  Mr.  Cole  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  in 
September,  1901,  when  he  was  27 
years  old  and,  with  one  exception,  is 
now  the  ranking  director  in  the  mat- 
ter of  years  of  service.  When  Major 
E.  C.  Lewis  died.  Mr.  Cole  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board,  April 
10,  1917.  On  October  8,  1918,  the 
office  of  chairman  of  the  board  was 
abolished,  and  Mr.  Cole  was  elected 
president,  which  office  he  retained  un- 
til he  resigned,  March  23,  1926,  hav- 
ing been  elected  president  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville. 

We  have  one  unsatisfied  ambition : 
We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Cole  hit 
a  golf  ball.  He  is  something  more 
than  six  feet  tall,  well  proportioned, 
and  seems  to  have  in  his  back  and 
shoulders  the  force  that  sends  a  ball 
out  of  the  county  when  properly 
started.  And  he's  a  corking  good  fish- 
erman. 


Just  what,  after  all,  qualifies  a 
man  for  the  designation,  "Big?" 
Some  believe  that  only  titles  and 
position  and  money  are  necessary. 
We  don't  believe  it.  We  think  White- 
foord Cole  is  a  Big  Man,  but  it  is 
in  the  summing  up  that  the  measure- 
ment is  made.  Money  and  titles  do 
not  constitute  success.  It  is  the  man 
himself,  what  he  is  at  home,  and  in 
the  councils  of  his  town  and  coun- 
try. Some  of  the  most  successful 
business  men  in  Chicago  are  not  very 
wealthy,  but  they  are  great  artists — 
we  mean  painters — whose  works  have 
been  shown  in  public  exhibitions  with 
awards  attached  to  them.  Ambassa- 
dor Dawes  is  a  good  musician  and 
composer ;  so  is  Rupert  Hughes,  the 
famous  novelist  and  playwright. 
Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a 
man  constantly  as  busy  as  a  motion 
picture  writer  looking  for  original 
ideas  to  copy,  is  described  by  Wash- 
ington correspondents  as  the  national 
capital's  most  accomplished  musician. 
His  flute,  his  baton,  and  his  ability 
as  a  composer  of  really  great  pieces 
have  given  him  a  reputation  in  Wash- 
ington which  any  musician  would  be 
glad  to  have.  Mr.  Aitchison's  con- 
version of  Eurydice  in  Peri's  opera. 
"Orpheus"  into  a  choral  harmonized 
in  the  old  style  has  delighted  music 
lovers  in  four  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  East. 

What  qualitv  is  it  in  some 
men — strength  of  character, 
will-power,  persistence,  de- 
termination, or  what — that  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  transact  import- 
ant business  affairs,  provide  for  the 
rising  generation  the  finest  ideals  of 
citizenship,  and  then,  in  the  quiet  of 
their  homes,  dismiss  these  matters 
from  their  minds  and  turn  their 
thoughts  to  art  and  music?   Do  they 
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apply  themselves  to  the  job,  or  are 
they  skilled  in  letting  someone  else 
do  the  work?  Some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  never  do  any 
work.  They  are  too  smart.  They  use 
their  time  in  thinking.  Many  per- 
sons can  not  work  and  think  at  the 
same  time,  and  some  simply  can  not 
think.  Or  are  these  combination 
business-men-novelists-musicians-art- 
ists merely  living  up  to  the  poetic 
suggestion  that  if 
onlv  we  try  hard 
enough,  no  matter 
what  may  be  our 
jobs,  "we  can  make 
our  lives  sublime?" 


AN  AUDIENCE  of 
2,000  made  up 
L  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  Community 
Singers  of  Holly- 
wood, listened  de- 
lightedly one  night  in 
September  to  a  piano 
recital  b  y  Rupert 
Hughes,  whom  we 
mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  For  more  than 
an  hour  Mr. 
Hughes,  one  of  the 
most  prolific  writers 
of  our  day,  enter- 
tained his  hearers 
with  a  program  made 
up  chiefly  of  his  own 
compositions,  includ- 
ing several  songs 
sung  by  noted  oper- 
atic singers,  in  which 
he  demonstrated 
original  conceptions 
of  accompaniments 
played  as  he  believed 
they  should  be  play- 
ed. The  Manhattan 
Symphony  orchestra 
of  New  York  played 
the    compositions  of 


along  in  the  steel  business.  Presi- 
dent L.  A.  Downs  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  talking  of  young  men,  once 
said  he  believed  it  perfectly  proper 
for  a  good  man  not  to  hide  himself 
when  the  boss  was  around.  He 
shouldn't  necessarily  be  vociferous 
about  it,  but  no  harm  could  come  of 
his  letting  it  be  known  that  he  was 
there,  on  the  job,  attending  to  busi- 
ness, studying  the  duties  of  the  next 


and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Los  Angeles,  last  September. 
The  late  Samuel  M.  Felton,  president 
and  then  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  son  of  a 
railroad  president,  reared  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  what  some  call  American 
aristocracy,  nevertheless  was  a  human 
kind  of  person,  disliked  only  by  men 
who  had  discovered  he  had  no 
patience  with  incompetency,  no  time 
for  trucklers  seeking 
favors.  Mr.  Felton 
always  had  time  for 
a  public  duty  in  the 
interest  of  the  com- 
mon good.  Beyond 
a  doubt  there  were 
men  on  their  pay 
rolls  who  were  just 
as  smart  as  any  of 
these  men.  But  they 
didn't  get  the  breaks. 
If  you  get  first  crack 
at  the  balls  in  a  game 
of  pool  it  is  the  break 
that  counts.  Life  is 
like  that. 


In 


Switzerland 

Pi 


General  Office  Building-  of  the  Louisville  »v  Nashville  Railroad 
Louisville,  Kj. 


William  H. 
Woodin,  one  night  last  winter,  on  the 
same  program  with  the  works  of 
Mendelssohn,  Bizet,  Dvorak,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  great  in  music.  And  few 
in  the  audience  ever  suspected  that 
William  H.  Woodin  is  president  of 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Co.,  a  director  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  member  of  several  other  import- 
ant boards  here  and  there.  There 
are  Big  Men  in  this  country  who  take 
time  out  to  be  human. 

Charles  Schwab  has  said  that 
throughout  his  own  life  he  always 
has  had  "the  breaks."  Andrew  Car- 
negie, the  canny  Scot,  happened  to 
see  him  one  day,  admired  an  energetic 
worker,  and  proceeded  to  help  him 


man  above  him,  trying  to  make  him- 
self more  and  more  useful.  It  does 
pay  to  advertise,  and  one  need  not 
fear  a  line  or  two  of  display  type. 

William  Sproule,  who  used  to 
to  be  president  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  a  po«t 
of  grave  responsibility,  began  his 
earning  career  as  a  clerk,  but  never 
neglected  to  draw  attention  to  him- 
self. Despite  his  onerous  duties  Mr. 
Sproule  always  found  time  to  take 
part  in  purely  public  functions  in  the 
interest  of  art,  good  music,  play- 
grounds, parks,  and  kindred  things. 
D.  W.  Pontius,  president  of  the  Pa- 
cific Electric  Railway,  gave  months 
of  his  time,  personally,  day  and  night, 
to  efforts  looking  to  the  success  of 
the  great  fiesta  marking  the  hundred 


ullman  cars  of 
the  International 
Sleeping  Car 
Co.  and  the  Ger- 
man "Mitropa"  also 
run  through  Switzer- 
land, but  they  can- 
not be  used  for  sleep- 
ing accommodations 
as  can  the  American 
cars.  For  this  pur- 
pose special  sleepers 
are  provided  by  both 
of  these  companies, 
and  a  "Swiss  Dining 
Car  Association"  is 
connected  with  the  restaurant  car  ser- 
vice supplied  by  these  companies. 
Restaurant  cars  are  not  only  carried 
by  the  Swiss  Federal  System,  but  also 
by  divers  narrow-gauge  railways,  such 
as  the  Rhaetian  Railway  from  Coire 
to  St.  Moritz,  the  Bernina  Railway 
from  St.  Moritz  to  Italy,  and  the 
Montreux-Bernese  Oberland  Rail- 
way. Modern  hospital  cars  are  owned 
by  the  Swiss  Federal  Railroads,  as 
well  as  by  the  leading  private  lines. 

The  freight  cars  of  the  govern- 
ment-owned lines  are  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  country's  respective  re- 
quirements. Cars  intended  for  bulky 
freight  of  40  or  more  tons  are  not 
built  at  all  since  Switzerland  does  not 
export  coal,  minerals  and  timber. 
There  are  obout  20,000  freight  cars 
many  less  than  20  tons  capacity. 
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Oklahoma  City's   Ni-h  Union 
T.nte  This 


Largest,  Most  Powerful 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
end,  with  a  capable  speed  of  50  tnph. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  C.  P. 
8000  with  drives  4  inches  smaller 
can  outclass  that  speed. 

The  comparative  figures  are  shown 
at  the  foot  of  this  page. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  my  figures  and 
again  I  may  not  be  well  read  in  the 
finer  points  of  locomotion,  but  right 
or  wrong,  I  am  truly  convinced  that 
when  bigger  and  better  equipment  is 
made  the  Union  Pacific  System  will 
lead  the  procession. 

W.M.  P.  DUGDALE, 
Omaha.  Sept.  18. 


Station  Opened  for  Service 
Summer. 


Lines,  and  gives  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  passenger  facilities  of  its 
own.  This  latter  road  formerly  used 
the  Santa  Fe  station. 

In  bringing  to  realization  the  some- 
what costly  plans  decided  upon  the 
Rock  Island  built  a  main  line  seven 
miles  long,  four  and  one-half  of  it 
double  track,  to  reach  the  new  station 
which  is  on  the  Frisco's  main  line, 
and  abandoned  its  own  station  and 
tracks  through  the  city's  business  dis- 
trict. On  its  part,  the  Frisco 
abandoned  its  freight  house  and 
tracks,  also  in  the  business  section. 

Two  subwavs  were  built  to  elimi- 


nate grade  crossings.  The  total  cost 
of  the  new  facilities  was  $4,625,000, 
of  which  $2,500,000  went  for  station 
and  subways,  and  $2,125,000  for  the 
Rock  Island  diversion. 


The  Wells  Street  Freight 
Station 

With  Chicago's  tall  buildings  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  the  loop  but  a 
few  steps  away,  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railwav's  new  $3,000,000 
Wells  Street  Freight  Station  carries 
on  its  package  business  on  a  plot  the 
air  rights  of  which  were  sold  to 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Merchandise  Mart,  the 
world's  largest  building  which  may  be 
seen  to  the  right  of  the  picture. 

Only  a  few  feet  of  the  huge  plat- 
forms are  visible  in  the  picture,  the 
outbound  platform  on  the  left  run- 
ning 1,350  feet,  and  the  inbound  plat- 
form on  the  right.  1.000  feet.  One 
of  the  features  of  this  freight  devel- 
opment is  the  numerous  entrances  and 
wide  driveways  serving  the  platforms. 
The  tall  buildings  in  the  background 
are  along  North  Michigan  Boulevard  ; 
the  office  buildings  serving  the  sta- 
tion may  be  seen  in  the  left  fore- 
ground. This  new  station  has  just 
started  operating  on  a  full  schedule. 


Tulsa  Has  a  "Depot" 

According  to  the  esteemed  Frisco 
Fmployes'  Magazine,  and  practically 
all  other  literature  handed  this  publi- 
cation, the  magnificent  passenger 
terminal  at  Tulsa.  ( )kla.. — despite  the 
fact  that  it  cost  $3.500.000— is  called 
a  union  "depot."  It  was  finished  in 
May,  and  formally  dedicated  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  mill- 
ions of  passengers  of  the  future  to 
be  taken  in  and  out  of  this  wealthy 
oil  center,  we  hope,  by  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas,  the  Santa  Fe.  and  the 
Frisco  systems.  More  than  60,000 
persons  inspected  the  new  depot  on 
the  opening  day.  Forty  railroad  of- 
ficials representing  13  roads  attended 
the  ceremonies,  and  a  special  recep- 
tion in  the  evening. 

The  Frisco  gave  Tulsa  its  first  "de- 
pot" nearly  50  years  ago  when  it  was 


Oklahoma  City's  New 
Station 

Railroads  serving  ( )klahoma  City 
are  now  using  joint  terminal  facili- 
ties combining  modern  efficiency  with 
unusual  architectural  beauty  in  tin- 
new  union  station  finished  late  in  the 
summer.  The  new  arrangement  elim- 
inates the  facilities  used  heretofore 
independently  by  the   Rock  Island 


Item  Union  Pacific  Canadian  Pacific 

Weight  of  engine   495,000  lbs.  485,000  lbs. 

Weight  of  tender   287.000  lbs.  300,000  lbs. 

Total  weight   872.000  lbs.  785,000  lbs 

Length  over  all   102"  6^'  99"  3-^' 

Tractive  power  96,650  lbs.  90,00  lbs. 

Speed  attainment   20  -  50  mph.  Not  stated 

Wheel  arrangement   4-12-2  2-10-4 

Driving  wheel  diameter  67'  63' 

Water  capacity  of  tender   15.000  gal.  12,00  gal. 

Outside  cylinders   27'  diameter  24'  diameter 

Outside  cylinders  stroke   32'  length  30'  length 

Inside  cylinders   27'  diameter  15^'  diameter 

Inside  cylinders  stroke  31'  length  28'  length 
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called  "Tulsey-town,"  and  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  250.  Now  there  are  said 
to  be  150,000  of  them,  nearly  all  drill- 
ing for  oil  in  the  hotel  lobbies  if  not 
out  on  the  prairies. 


A.  E.  R.  A.  At  Atlantic 
City 

A  half  century  of  street  railway 
transportation,  horse,  cable,  and  elec- 
tric, was  celebrated  at  Atlantic  City 
in  the  fiftieth  yearly  convention  of  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Associa- 
tion, September  26  to  October  2  in- 
clusive. "Prospects  for  Public  Trans- 
portation in  a  Motor  Age,"  was  the 
general  theme  to  which  virtually  all 
the  several  sessions  of  the  various 
divisions  gave  special  attention.  A 
magnificent  display  was  housed  in  the 
big  auditorium  and  at  the  Plaza  on 
the  Boardwalk. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
formally  Monday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 28,  by  President  Hanna.  Col.  W. 
Worth  Bean,  one  of  the  two  surviv- 
ing charter  members,  sent  regrets,  as 
did  Paul  Shoup,  former  president  of 
the  association.  Closing  his  opening 
address  President  Hanna  said  some 
of  the  requirements  for  the  future 
are :  From  the  companies,  better  and 
more  economical  cars,  giving  speedier 


Tulsa  Also  Has  a  Pine  New  Union  Station,  Opened  to  the  Public  in 
May.     It  Cost  $3,500,000.     Where  Do  the  Railroads 
Get  All  This  Money  i 


service  than  that  now  generally  of- 
fered ;  second,  a  well  balanced  finan- 
cial structure  with  obligations  not  in 
excess  of  physical  assets ;  third,  a 
fare  structure  which  will  more  nearly 
distribute  the  cost  of  the  service  in 
proportion  to  the  benefits  rendered 
and  which  will  attract  the  profitable 


non-rush  and  short-haul  rider.  From 
the  public — and  its  help  must  be  ob- 
tained through  the  activities  of  the 
companies  themselves — first,  a  defi- 
nitely fixed  franchise  or  operating 
agreement  which  shall  assure  such 
stability  to  the  undertaking,  that  new 
capital  will  be  available ;  second,  sym- 
pathetic regulation  which,  while  thor- 
oughly protecting  the  interests  of  the 
public,  will  allow  freedom  to  manage- 
ment, and  give  co-operation  with 
them  wherever  possible ;  third,  relief 
from  all  special  taxation  and  in  some 
instances,  no  doubt,  definite  financial 
help." 

Guy  A.  Richardson,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Surface  Lines,  was  elected  president 
of  the  association  for  the  forthcom- 
ing year.  First  vice  president,  J.  H. 
Alexander ;  second  vice  president, 
Walter  Draper;  third  vice  president, 
W.  E.  Wood;  treasurer,  Barron  G. 
Collier;  managing  director,  Charles 
Gordon.  Other  officers  elected  were : 
C.  H.  Jones,  president  of  the  Engi- 
neering Association;  R.  N.  Graham, 
president  of  the  Transportation  and 
Traffic  Association;  J.  W.  Giltner, 
president  of  the  Claims  Association; 
J.  E.  Heberle,  president.  Accountants' 
Association. 


Chicago  &    North   Western's   Wells   Street   Freight  Station, 
Costing  $3,000,000. 


In  19,30  maintenance  expenditures 
of  the  railroads  were  cut  16.9  per 
cent  below  the  previous  five-year 
average.  For  the  first  five  months 
of  1931  they  were  further  reduced 
by  21  per  cent  below  the  same  period 
of  1930. 


Air  Cooled 


Trains 


on  the 


B.  &  O. 


By 


R.  M.  Van  Sant 


One  of  the  most  striking  pres- 
sent-day  illustrations  of  go- 
ing out  and  getting  business 
with  a  new  idea,  is  that  offered  by 
the  air-conditioned  trains  operated 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
during  the  last  few  months. 

The  Columbian,  crack  flyer  of  this 
line  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, is  the  first  all  air-conditioned 
train  in  the  world,  and  since  it  was 
put  into  service,  May  24,  this  year, 
hundreds  of  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  officers  of  the  road, 
pronouncing  air  -  conditioning  the 
most  remarkable  improvement  in 
train  travel  in  many  years.  Some 
of  these  letters  have  come  from  per- 
sons who  have  been  using  the  com- 
petitive methods  of  travel  that  have 
been  taking  so  many  patrons  from 
the  railroads,  private  automobiles, 
buses,  airplanes,  passengers  won 
back  to  train  service  by  the  complete 
comfort  and  rest  fulness  brought 
about  by  this  new  device. 

The  development  has  been  slow. 
Air-conditioning,  as  it  now  exists, 
was  scarcely  in  the  minds  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  engineers  who  be- 
gan it,  for  they  were  looking  for 


An  Air-Conditioned  Dining  Car  on  the  Il.-iHimore  &  Ohio  linilrond. 
Bating  in  Comfort. 


better  ventilation  of  railroad  cars, 
ventilation  always  having  been  one  of 
the  railroads'  most  trying  problems. 
Ventilating  devices  and  methods 
seemed  to  be  scientifically  planned 
and  applied.  In  theory  it  appeared 
that  the  used  air  was  being  removed 
properly  from  the  cars,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air  brought  in.  But 
the  fact  remained  that  the  atmosphere 
of  cars  often  was  uninviting.  The 
air  smelled  stale  and  unwholesome. 
Ventilation  never  reached  the  near- 
perfection  attained  by  other  railroad 
standards,  such  as  safety  and  speed, 
and  was  a  constant  source  of  com- 
plaint and  annoyance. 

Back  in  1925,  therefore,  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  began  the  task  of  work- 
ing out  an  adequate  ventilating  sys- 
stem.  New  methods  of  circulation 
for  admitting  fresh  air  and  exhaust- 
ing the  stale,  were  tried.  Improved 
ceiling  fans  were  installed.  Double 
windows  were  adopted  for  the  new 
coaches,  to  provide  against  cold,  dust 
and  dirt ;  thermostats  were  put  in  to 
control  the  heat,  and  these  factors, 
with  ingenious  sash  ventilators  ad- 
vanced the  standard  considerably. 

But  the  more  the  engineers  studied 
the  problem,  the  more  they  were  con- 
vinced they  would  have  to  attack  it 
from  a  new  angle,  that  a  ventilation 
system  with  positive  mechanical  con- 
trol was  imperative.  Nothing  ever 
had  been  done,  for  instance,  to  cool 
passenger  cars  in  hot  weather,  or  to 


control  humidity.  Train  travel  in 
summer  was  regarded  by  many  per- 
sons as  a  hardship.  Here,  then,  was 
an  opportunity  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem in  a  new  way,  and  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  seized  it. 

Air-conditioning  experts  were 
called  upon  for  advice.  They  shook 
their  heads.  Their  machines  were  too 
big  to  be  put  into  cars.  They  would 
take  up  too  much  room.  The  right 
kind,  and  sufficient  power  were  not 
available  to  operate  them.  But  they 
were  willing  to  help,  and  so  the  ex- 
periments began.  They  continued  for 
the  next  few  years,  only  to  result  in 
the  conclusion  that  the  system  worked 
Out  was  unsatisfactory  in  principle 
and  prohibitive  in  cost. 

A  Inch  had  been  learned,  however, 
about  the  general  problem  of  air-con- 
ditioning. It  was  determined,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  the  process  of  cooling 
the  air,  it  could  also  be  purified,  and 
the  humidity  be  reduced  to  normal. 
The  job  now  resolved  itself  into  find- 
ing the  necessary  apparatus,  not  too 
big,  bulky  or  heavy,  but  with  ample 
and  constant  power. 

Could  the  necessary  power  be  ob- 
tained from  the  wheel  axles?  It  is 
there,  but  it  does  not  reach  sufficient 
capacity  for  the  purpose  until  the 
train  is  running  30  miles  an  hour.  An 
efficient  cooling  system  has  to  work, 
not  only  when  the  train  is  running  at 
that  speed,  but  also  at  lesser  speeds, 
and  when  it  is  standing.  Experience 
finally  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  a 
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power  unit  independent  of  the  train ; 
a  small  internal  combustion  engine 
was  found,  with  another  equally 
adaptable  unit  for  the  cooling  device, 
using  refrigerant  on  the  familiar  com- 
pression and  condensing  principle. 

Now,  the  B.  &  O.  has  38  of  its 
cars  equipped  with  this  air-condition- 
ing mechanism,  including  15  dining 
cars,  and  during  the  four  months  it 
has  been  in  operation  on  the  Colum- 
bian and  other  trains,  there  have  been 
only  two  failures,  each  on  a  single 
car,  and  from  causes  that  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  basic  principles 
of  the  mechanism. 

The  sensation  the  passenger  exper- 
iences on  entering  an  air-conditioned 
car  is  similar  to  that  enjoyed  when 
going  into  an  air-cooled  auditorium. 
On  bot  days  the  control  mechanism  is 
adjusted  to  keep  the  temperature  from 
10  to  IS  degrees  below  that  on  the 
street.  But  the  contrast  to  the  B.  & 
O.  traveler  does  not  end  there.  In- 
stead of  experiencing  the  dirt  and 
dust  invariably  associated  with  sum- 
mer train  travel  from  open  windows, 
doors  and  ventilators,  he  goes  into  a 
car  with  sealed  windows,  doors  that 
close  as  soon  as  he  enters,  and  venti- 
lators that  admit  nothing  but  purified, 
cooled  and  dehumidified  air.  In  ad- 
dition, he  finds  for  these  same  rea- 


sons, a  quiet  approaching  that  of  his 
private  office,  club  or  home. 

Each  car  is  independently  equipped 
with  the  air-conditioning  installation. 
The  power  unit  under  the  car  oper- 
ates the  cooling  machine,  and  forces 
screened  air  over  it  and  through  a 
passage  running  under  the  car  roof. 
From  the  passage  or  duct  it  emerges 
gently  through  louvres  into  the  car 
interior,  without  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion of  draft,  and  effects  a  complete 
change  of  air  in  the  car  obout  once 
every  two  minutes. 

A  thermostat  in  each  car  is  set 
to  the  desired  degree  of  temperature, 
and  is  so  sensitive  that  it  starts  and 
stops  the  cooling  mechanism  on  the 
raising  or  lowering  of  the  inside  tem- 
perature of  one  or  two  degrees. 

On  the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents 
this  new  development  on  the  B.  &  O. 
has  amply  justified  itself.  The  busi- 
ness on  the  Columbian  has  practically 
tripled,  on  the  average,  since  it  was 
air-conditioned.  Within  six  weeks  of 
the  beginning  of  service  on  the  first 
air-conditioned  train  in  the  world,  the 
demand  for  space  was  such  that  the 
train  was  built  up  from  a  normal  sev- 
en-car train  to  one  of  twelve  cars. 
Furthermore,  its  equipment  is  now 
being  "doubled,"  as  railroaders  put  it, 
being  used  on  another  train  each  way 


daily  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. These  two  additional  trains 
are  both  showing  remarkable  in- 
creases in  business. 

When  the  Columbian  was  first  put 
on  as  an  air-conditioned  train  it  was 
thought  that  whatever  increased  pat- 
ronage it  might  attract  would,  per- 
haps, result  in  a  decrease  in  the  nor- 
mal business  of  the  other  trains  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington 
which  are  not  air-conditioned ;  that 
as  the  Columbian  gained,  other  trains 
would  lose.  Quite  the  contrary  has 
happened.  The  B.  &  O.  has  been 
doing  by  far  the  largest  business  in 
its  history  on  this  run  during  the  last 
few  months. 

The  advertising  of  the  new  air- 
conditioned  trains  has  been  handled 
through  the  road's  agents,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborne,  Inc. 
The  Columbian  was  put  on  exhibition 
in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  jersey  City  before  it  was 
put  into  service,  and  was  inspected 
by  thousands. 

In  pre-cooling,  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations,  the  sleepers  at  Mount 
Royal  are  taken  into  the  station  at 
6  p.  m.,  and  the  pre-cooling  machines 
start  working  on  them.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  interior  of  the  cars  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  degrees  cooler  than  the  out- 
side temperature. 
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Provide  radiant  heat  for  more  complete  combustion  near  the 
side  sheets. 

Close  the  pockets  between  brick  and  side  sheets,  where  slag 
and  "honey-comb"  accumulate,  thus  increasing  the  active 
fire  box  heating  surface. 

Economy  Ar«*h  Company 

Railway  Exchange  Bldg.         -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Economy  Am  bu  s 


The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


THE  NEXT  congress  is  to  be 
asked  by  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League  to  amend  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920  in  several 
important  particulars.  R.  C.  Fulbright, 
chairman  of  the  league's  legislative  com- 
mittee, has  addressed  letters  to  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members 
of  congressional  committees  dealing  in 
transportation  matters,  saying  the 
league  believes  such  changes  in  the  act 
necessary  more  than  at  any  other  time 
when  the  suggestion  has  been  before 
congress.  The  league  believes  the  Re- 
capture Clause  should  be  repealed,  and 
that  Section  15-A  should  give  way  to  a 
more  flexible  rule  of  rate  making.  Com- 
mittees representing  the  railroads  and 
the  traffic  league  will  consider  the  sug- 
gested changes  in  a  meeting  to  be  held 
November  18  in  Chicago. 

The  urgency  of  the  case  is  empha- 
sized by  Mr.  Fulbright  in  a  lengthy 
statement  entitled  "Lessons  From  the 
15  Per  Cent  Rate  Case,"  which,  he  says, 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  the 
change  in  Section  15-A.  Shippers,  he 
says,  believe  a  more  reasonable  rule  of 
rate  making  would  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  railroads.  The  present  rule, 
he  declares,  is  unworkable,  uneconomic, 
and  never  will  be  satisfactory  to  either 
the  roads  or  the  public.  The  Recapture 
Clause,  he  says,  has  built  up  enormous 
liabilities  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
which  hang  over  them  like  a  pall  in 
times  of  depression.  Mr.  Fulbright 
gives  much  careful  attention,  too,  to  the 
necessity  for  government  regulation  of 
highway  transportation,  such  regulation 
to  be  participated  in  cooperatively  by 
the  states  and  the  federal  government. 


Another  Route  to  the  Gulf? 

Patrick  H.  Joyce,  acting  president  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway, 
has  been  quoted  by  the  Associated  Press 
as  declaring  his  road  has  acquired  a  20 
per  cent  interest  in  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  Ry.  owned  by  the  Alleghany 
Corpn.  In  this  despatch  dated  October 
10,  Mr.  Joyce  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  purchase  was  made  last  week 
and  gave  us  part  of  the  trackage  we 
need  for  a  direct  route  from  the  north- 
east to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  will 
make  a  railroad  out  of  it  if  we  can  get 
cooperation." 

Joyce  said  no  further  negotiations 
were  pending  between  the  two  roads, 
but  that  additional  trackage  would  be 
obtained  if  possible  from  other  sources. 


He  explained  the  20  per  cent  purchase 
was  "not  a  consolidation  of  the  two 
carriers." 

The  purchase  was  in  furtherance  of 
the  Great  Western's  plan  to  create  an- 
other north  and  south  system  between 
Chicago  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Alleghany  Corpn.  acquired  its 
holding  of  Kansas  City  Southern  com- 
mon in  1929  at  a  cost  of  $10,099,515, 
an  average  price  of  $95,189  a  share. 


Would  Cease  Use  of  Train  Control 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  pe- 
titioned the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  authority  to  discontinue  op- 
eration of  automatic  train  control  de- 
vices over  256  track  miles  of  its  line 
between  Williston  and  New  Rockford, 
North  Dakota.  The  request  is  based 
upon  the  general  grounds  that  the  light 
traffic,  and  other  conditions  prevailing 
on  this  part  of  the  railroad  do  not  re- 
quire automatic  train  stop  devices  to 
afford  adequate  protection,  that  the 
money  so  spent  could  be  used  much 
more  effectively  to  promote  safety  by 
extending  the  automotive  block  signal 
system  and  protecting  highway  cross- 
ings, and  further  that  the  road's  finan- 
cial position  requires  the  most  judicious 
application  of  money  spent  for  insuring 
the  safety  of  the  railroad. 


The  Net  Still  Lower 

Reports  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1931.  from  171  Class  1  roads  represent- 
ing 242.899  miles,  show  net  railway  op- 
erating income  of  $350,943,778  which 
was  at  the  yearly  rate  of  return  of  2.14 
per  cent  on  property  investment,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics. For  the  same  period  last  year 
the  net  was  $556,466,261,  or  3.45  per 
cent  return.  Net  is  what  remains  after 
payment  of  operating  expenses,  taxes 
and  equipment  rentals,  but  before  inter- 
est and  other  fixed  charges  are  paid. 

Gross  operating  revenues  for  the  eight 
months  of  1931  were  $2,929,108,894  com- 
pared with  $3,615,795,956  in  1930,  a  de- 
crease of  19  per  cent.  Operating  ex- 
penses were  $2,266,364,952  compared 
with  $2,732,817,446  in  the  same  period 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  17.1  per  cent. 
Taxes  for  the  eight  months  were  $221.- 
626.833  compared  with  $243,817,704  in 
1930,  a  decrease  of  9.1  per  cent. 

Thirty-five  Class  I  roads  operated  at 
a  loss  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1931, 
of  which  12  were  in  the  eastern,  six  in 


the  southern  and  17  in  the  western  dis- 
trict. 


Car  Needs  in  Final  Quarter 

Shippers  of  the  country,  through  esti- 
mates submitted  to  the  Shippers'  Re- 
gional Advisory  Boards,  believe  carload 
shipments  of  the  29  principal  commodi- 
ties in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1931  (Oc- 
tober, November  and  December)  will 
be  approximately  6.153.250  cars,  a  re- 
duction of  508.500  cars  or  7.6  per  cent 
below  the  corresponding  period  in  1930. 


Ton-Miles  Reduced 

Freight  traffic  handled  by  the  Class  I 
roads  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1931 
amounted  to  233,954.307.000  net  ton 
miles,  according  to  reports  from  the  rail- 
roads to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Econ- 
omics. This  was  a  reduction  of  51.308.- 
415,000  net  ton  miles  or  18  per  cent  under 
the  same  period  in  1930,  and  28.1  per 
cent  under  that  period  in  1929. 


G.E.  Orders  Not  So  Good 

Orders  received  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1931  amounted  to  $202,700,016,  com- 
pared with  $267,651,832  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year.  Gerard 
Swope,  president  of  the  company,  an- 
nounced Oct.  14.  Sales  billed  for  the 
nine  months  of  1931  amounted  to  $206.- 
138,967  compared  with  $287,886,541  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 


Side  Cut,  Non-Skim  Coaling  Gate 

Bulletin  136,  issued  by  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Co.,  engineers  and  contractors, 
Chicago,  describes  in  text  and  illustra- 
tions, what  is  declared  to  be  the  great- 
est improvement  in  locomotive  coaling 
gates  manufactured  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  flow  of  coal  is  controlled  by  a  pair 
of  accurate  gates  having  a  pivoted  con- 
nection at  the  sides  of  the  chute  so  as 
to  be  movable  transversely  of  the  chute 
by  means  of  a  simple  and  efficient  lever 
arrangement.  This  gate  when  open  will 
permit  a  discharge  of  coal  of  uniform 
run  and  quantity.  There  is  no  percep- 
tible variation  in  the  successive  dis- 
charges. This  is  an  important  factor 
and,  as  those  in  service  have  shown,  is 
a  decided  improvement  over  undercut 
gates. 


Inland  4-Way  Floor  Plate 

The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
just  published  a  folder  describing  the 
new  Inland  4-Way  floor  plate.  The  plate 
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takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
non-skid  in  all  four  directions,  and  that 
the  pattern  matches  in  all  four  direc- 
tions. Plates  may  be  laid  end  to  end, 
side  to  side,  or  side  to  end.  The  pat- 
tern, composed  of  short  lineal  projec- 
tions placed  alternately  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  assures  easy  sweeping 
and  ready  drainage.  It  also  permits 
lighter  weight  per  square  foot,  with  no 
loss  in  strength  or  safety.  The  folder 
gives  complete  information,  including 
sizes,  weights,  and  price  extras. 


New  Type  C  Battery 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
large  capacity  cells,  the  Edison  Storage 
Battery  Company  has  added  to  its  list 
of  cells  in  regular  production  a  new 
series  known  as  the  "0"  type.  They  are 
manufactured  in  five  different  ampere 
hour  capacities  ranging  from  337.5  am- 
pere hours  to  675  ampere  hours.  These 
cells  vary  in  their  manufacture  from  the 
"A"  type  cells  only  in  the  fact  that 
each  positive  and  negative  plate  is  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  higher  than  the 
"A"  type  positive  and  negative  plate. 
Further  information  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing Desk  31,  Edison  Storage  Bat- 
tery Co.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


End  View  of  i  Ik-  Common  Standard  Switch  Point. 


fer  Co.,  Chicago.  The  valve  is  described 
in  an  illustrated  bulletin  issued  recently 
by  the  company.  You  may  have  a  copy 
for  the  asking. 


both  these  little  books  are  well  worth 
having. 


A  Five-Inch  Sand  Valve 

With  locomotive  time  figured  at  $18 
an  hour,  and  new  engines  holding  three 
and  one-half  tons  of  sand,  it  is  essential 
in  train  operations  that  no  delay  be 
caused  by  inadequate  sanding  facilities. 
The  largest  available  sand  valves  and 
spouts  prior  to  this  time  have  been  three 
inches  in  diameter;  with  such  equip- 
ment it  takes  12  or  15  minutes  to  give 
an  engine  the  sand  it  needs.  This  is 
the  reason  for  a  new  five-inch  sand 
valve  offered  by  the  Roberts  &  Schae- 


Locomotive  Progress 

The  fourth  edition  of  Locomotive 
Progress,  issued  by  the  Superheater 
Company,  60  East  42nd  street,  New 
York,  follows  the  plan  of  previous  edi- 
tions but  in  some  ways  is  more  inter- 
esting. This  number  shows  examples 
of  representative  modern  power,  and 
gives  the  facts  about  dimensions,  design 
and  so  forth,  all  certain  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  men  and  officials  in  the  me- 
chanical departments.  The  company 
has  issued  a  Spanish  edition  of  the 
Elesco  type  A  superheater.     Either  or 


End  View  of  the  Samson  Switch  Point. 


Racor-Samson  Switch  Point 

The  Racor-Samson  switch  is  designed 
to  overcome  the  breaking  down  of 
switch  points  from  wheel  wear.  While 
it  is  patented  by  the  Ramapo-Ajax 
Corpn.  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  it  may  be  obtained  from  al- 
most any  manufacturer.  It  is  not  pre- 
sented here  as  a  new  or  radical  devel- 
opment, similar  switch  point  designs 
having  been  used  for  several  years  in 
Continental  Europe. 

In  common,  standard  switches  the 
end  of  each  point  is  planed  to  a  "knife- 
blade"  edge  which,  after  a  comparative- 
ly small  amount  of  wear,  becomes  too 
thin  to  stand  up,  and  it  breaks  down, 
usually  leaving  a  jagged  top  surface, 
making  it  necessary  to  remove  the  point 
rail  from  track.  The  V-shaped  points  of 
the  Samson  switch  wear  evenly  and  will 
not  break  down. 

Samson  switch  points  cost  no  more 
than  common  standard  switch  points. 
The  cost  of  machining  the  stock  rail  is 
the  only  additional  expense.  This  add- 
ed expense  is  only  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  a  switch  with  stock  rails, 
while  the  added  service  life  is  several 
or  many  times  that  of  an  ordinary 
switch.  The  extra  cost  of  a  Samson 
switch  is  less  than  the  cost  of  a  com- 
mon standard  switch  equipped  with 
most  types  of  switch  point  protectors, 
and  a  much  safer  and  smoother  riding 
track  is  provided  without  switch  point 
protectors.  It  is  recommended  for  all 
important  and  busy  locations.  Its  in- 
stallation is  particularly  advantageous 
for  spring  switches.  There  is  probably 
no  recent  innovation  in  trackwork  for 
safety  and  economy   that  will  show  a 
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Details  of  6.  K.  O.  Truck  Construction. 


better  return  on  the  investment  than 
the  Racor-Samson  switch. 


New  Track  Construction 

Bulletin  No.  1,  issued  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  describes  the 
GEO  track  construction,  now  being 
tested  by  the  Milwaukee  Road  at  River 
Grove,  eleven  miles  from  the  Union 
Station,  Chicago.  "This  new  type  of 
track,"  the  bulletin  says,  "was  devel- 
oped in  Germany.  It  marks  a  distinct 
advance  from  present-day  construction 
of  tie-plates  applied  with  cut,  driven 
spikes." 

Since  January,  1928,  GEO  construc- 
tion has  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive 
study  and  investigation  by  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  Special  equipment  has  re- 
cently been  installed,  and  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  is  now  prepared  to  furnish 
this  material  to  American  railroads. 
While  comparatively  new  in  the  United 
States,  GEO  track  has  attracted  the 
interest  of  engineering  staffs  of  many 
railroads,  as  evidenced  from  the  inspec- 
tions made  by  engineers  of  maintenance 
of  various  railroads  of  the  installations 
on  the  New  York  Central,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, and  Missouri  Pacific  railroads. 
Very  favorable  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  installations  already  made. 


Nickel  Steel  Specifications 

The  International  Nickel  Co.  has  is- 
sued numbers  1  to  8  of  its  Recommend- 
ed Specifications  for  Nickel  Alloy  Steel 
in  railroad  applications.  These  cover 
forging  billets,  normalized  and  temper- 
ed low-carbon  forgings,  boiler  and  fire- 
box plates,  castings,  nickel  engine  bolt 
steel,  low-carbon  main  frames  for  loco- 
motives, nickel  staybolt  steel,  and  nickel 
cast  iron  for  cylinders.  The  data  is 
presented  in  form  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  American  Railway  Association 
for  standard  specifications.  Additional 
specifications  covering  other  nickel  al- 
loys used  in  railroad  epplications  will 
be  issued  from  time  to  time.  The  bul- 
letins are  available  upon  application  to 
the  company  at  67  Wall  street,  New 
York. 


Railway  Construction 

CANADA. — The  Canadian  Pacific  has 
awarded  contracts  for  buildings,  in- 
cluding grain  offices,  battery  charging 
plant,  export  cattle  building,  etc.,  at 
West  St.  John,  N.  B.,  to  E.  G.  M. 
Cape  &  Co.  The  cost  will  be  about 
$400,000. 

ILLINOIS.— The  Burlington  will  re- 
construct its  coach  shop  at  Aurora  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire. 
LOUISIANA.  —  The  contract  lor  the 
piers  for  the  main  spans  of  the  com- 
bined railway  and  highway  bridge  over 
the  Mississippi  River  at  New  Orleans 
has  been  let  to  Siems-Helmers,  Inc.,  of 
St.  Paul  for  $3,083,185.  The  contract  for 
the  substructure  for  the  approaches  was 
awarded  to  the  MacDonald  Engineering 
Co.  of  Chicago  for  about  $500,000. 
MINNESOTA.— The  Chicago  Great 
Western  has  let  a  contract  for  a  one- 
story  brick  fruit  warehouse  at  Austin. 
Minn.,  to  cost  about  $20,000  to  Nicholas 
Wagner  of  Austin. 

OKLAHOMA.— The  Santa  Fe,  it  is 
stated,  expects  to  begin  shortly  con- 
struction on  its  line  between  Boise  City, 
Okla.,  and  Las  Animas,  Colo.,  a  distance 
of  113  miles.  The  line  is  to  be  complet- 
ed by  January  1,  1934.  The  section  from 
Amarillo,  Texas,  to  Boise  City  was  com- 
pleted some  time  ago. 
OREGON.  —  The  Oregon-Washington 
R.R.  &  Navigation  Co.  has  let  a  con- 
tract, for  an  extension  to  the  company's 
offices  on  Ainsworth  clock  at  Portland, 
to  the  Parker-Schram  Co.  of  Portland. 
The  work  will  cost  about  $28,000. 


Locomotives 

Orders  for  the  chassis  and  mechanical 
parts  of  60  electric  freight  locomotives, 
constituting  part  of  the  equipment  to 
be  used  when  electrification  is  complet- 
ed between  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  were  an- 
nounced by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
on  September  28.  Electrical  equipment 
for  these  locomotives  and  for  90  electric 
passenger  engines  was  ordered  in  the 
spring  from  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.  and  General  Electric  at 
an  approximate  cost  of  $16,000,000. 
Construction  and  material  costs  for  the 
60  chassis  will  approximate  $2,500,000. 
Thirty  engines  will  be  built  by  the  Lima 
Locomotive  Works  at  Lima,  Ohio,  20 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.  at  Eddystone,  Pa.,  and  10  in  the 
Pennsylvania's  own  shops  at  Altoona. 
Construction  schedules  call  for  deliveries 
to  begin  in  March  and  to  progress  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  entire  number  will 
be  ready  for  service  by  the  time  the 
work  of  electrifying  the  railroad  is  com- 
pleted. The  railroad's  program  calls  for 
the  eventual  purchase  of  80  additional 
electric  locomotives,  supplementing  the 


150  already  under  construction,  as  part 
of  its  complete  electrification  project  in 
the  East.  The  locomotives  now  on  order, 
however,  will  enable  the  railroad  to  es- 
tablish its  full  complement  of  electrified 
train  service  between  New  York  and 
Washington  in  1933. 


Freight  Cars 

The  Class  I  railroads  on  October  7 
had  544,577  surplus  freight  cars  in  good 
repair  and  available  for  service,  accord- 
ing to  the  car  service  division  of  the 
A.R.A.  This  was  a  decrease  of  19,707 
cars  compared  with  September  30.  Since 
our  October  issue  the  Chicago  &  Illi- 
nois Midland  has  ordered  500  gondolas 
and  250  hopper  cars  from  the  Pullman 
Car  &  Mfg.  Co.;  the  Continental  Oil 
Company  30  6,000-gallon  tank  cars  from 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  and  the 
United  States  navy  eight  40-ton  flat 
cars  from  the  Magor  Car  Corporation. 

The  Illinois  Midland  is  controlled  by 
Commonwealth  Subsidiary  Corpn.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.  An  officer,  in  commenting  on  the 
order  for  freight  cars  which  will  cost 
about  $1,500,000,  said  that  "the  present 
seems  to  be  an  opportune  time  to  buy 
equipment  advantageously."  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  It  seems  strange  that 
more  railroads  which  are  able  to  finance 
purchases  do  not  seem  to  get  this  view- 
point. 


Passenger  Cars 

The  Board  of  Transportation,  City  of 
New  York,  has  ordered  500  steel  sub- 
way cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
Fdry.  Co.  at  a  cost  of  $10,531,500.  Con- 
tracts for  the  motors  were  let  to  Gen- 
eral Electric  for  $2,392,500,  and  for  the 
control  equipment  to  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  at  $1,230,000.  Oth- 
er small  orders  placed  in  October  in- 
cluded one  articulated  gas-electric  motor 
car  ordered  by  the  Santa  Fe  from  Pull- 
man, and  two  gas-electric  cars  ordered 
by  the  Katy  from  the  St.  Louis  Car  Co. 


Changes  in  Personnel 

Executive  &  Operating 
Walter  S.  Franklin,  assistant  to  the 
vice  president  in  charge  of  operations  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Wabash,  succeeding  the 
late  William  H.  Williams.  Mr.  Franklin 
has  also  been  elected  president  and  a 
director  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad. 
Winslow  S.  Pierce  has  been  elected  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Wa- 
bash following  the  death  of  William  H. 
Williams.  Stephen  E.  Cotter  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  in  charge  of 
operations. 

R.  W.  Robbins,  managing  director  of 
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Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  president,  succeeding 
H.  M.  Hanshue,  who  resigned  last  July 
because  of  illness.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker, 
Jr.,  has  been  appointed  vice  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 

John  A.  Droege,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  Haven, 
retired  from  active  duty  November  1 
after  61  years'  service,  27  of  which  were 
in  service  on  the  New  Haven.  He  will 
retain  his  connection  with  the  New 
Haven  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Robert 
L.  Pearson  becomes  general  manager  of 
the  road,  and  James  O.  Halliday  and 
Edward  E.  Regan  as  assistant  general 
managers.  The  positions  of  manager  of 
transportation,  held  by  Mr.  Halliday, 
and  general  superintendent,  held  by  Mr. 
Regan,  are  abolished. 

H.  E.  Roll,  who  has  been  doing  spe- 
cial work  in  the  East  Texas  oil  fields 
for  the  Missouri  Pacific,  has  resumed  his 
former  position  as  superintendent  of  the 
Little  Rock  division,  with  headquarters 
at  McGehee,  Ark. 

The  position  of  general  superintendent 
of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  R.R. 
has  been  abolished.  W.  R.  Armstrong 
has  been  assigned  to  other  duties. 

H.  L.  Margetts,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Michigan  Central,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
terminals  and  the  Detroit  division,  suc- 


ceeding G.  E.  Goodship,  deceased.  R.  E. 
Laidlaw,  who  has  been  acting  superin- 
tendent and  general  agent  of  the  Detroit 
terminals  and  Detroit  division,  has  been 
appointed  general  agent  in  the  operat- 
ing department,  with  headquarters  at 
Detroit. 

J.  W.  Hevron,  general  superintendent 
of  the  northern  lines  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended 
to  include  the  western  lines.  W.  S.  Wil- 
liams general  superintendent  of  west- 
ern lines,  becomes  superintendent  of  the 
combined  Iowa  and  Minnesota  divisions, 
with  headquarters  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

The  New  York  Central  has  abolished 
the  position  of  general  superintendent 
of  eight  general  districts  and  consolidat- 
ed several  divisions,  making  numerous 
changes  in  personnel  to  comply  with  the 
adjustments. 

L.  L.  Morton,  superintendent  of  the 
Montgomery  and  New  Orleans  division 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  manager.  H. 
P.  Hearon  succeeds  Mr.  Morton  as  di- 
vision superintendent. 

George  D.  McGwinn  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Railway  Co., 
succeeding  J.  H.  Alexander. 

T.  M.  Spence,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Victoria  division,  with  headquarters 


at  Victoria,  Texas.  He  succeeds  P.  B. 
McNeal,  who  has  retired. 

Edward  P.  Bracken,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operations  of  the  Burlington, 
has  been  elected  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Burlington  System,  succeed- 
ing C.  E.  Spens,  deceased.  Edward 
Flynn,  general  manager  of  lines  west  of 
the  Missouri  River,  succeeds  Mr.  Brack- 
en as  vice  president  in  charge  of  opera- 
tions. James  H.  Aydelott,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver  City 
and  Wichita  Valley,  goes  to  Omaha  to 
succeed  Mr.  Flynn  and  J.  D.  Farring- 
ton,  general  superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
tral district  of  the  Burlington,  goes  to 
Ft.  Worth  to  succeed  Mr.  Aydelott.  J.  C. 
Grisinger,  superintendent  of  the  Casper 
division,  succeeds  Mr.  Farrington;  F. 
Cone,  superintendent  of  the  Sheridan 
division,  goes  to  Casper,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  H.  C.  Murphy,  superintendent 
of  the  Alliance  division,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  the  Sheridan  division. 
W.  P.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Alliance- 
Sheridan  divisions,  with  headquarters  at 
Sheridan. 


Financial  &  Legal 

C.  H.  Skinner,  Jr.,  and  J.  W.  Murphy, 

attorneys  for  the  Frisco  System,  have 
been  appointed  assistant  general  attor- 
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ncys.  Both  men  will  continue  their  du- 
ties in  the  general  offices  of  the  com- 
pany in  St.  Louis. 


Traffic 

J.  G.  Woodworth,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  traffic  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Ry.,  after  52  years'  service,  includ- 
ing 26  years  as  an  executive  in  the  traf- 
fic department,  was  relieved  of  his  rc- 
sponsihilities  November  1.  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  will  continue  as  vice  president, 
however,  with  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him.  R.  W.  Clark,  general 
traffic  manager,  assumes  charge  of  the 
traffic  department. 

G.  E.  Zipple,  who  has  been  general 
baggage  and  express  agent  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna since  May  1,  1883,  and  general 
baggage,  express  and  mail  agent  since 
1900,  with  headquarters  at  Hoboken,  re- 
tired October  1. 

H.  H.  Elliott,  assistant  to  the  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  general  freight  agent  with 
headquarters  at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

G.  S.  Wright,  general  storekeeper  of 
the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  has  retired 
after  35  years'  service  with  the  road. 
John  Otto  succeeds  Mr.  Weight. 

G.  D.  Tombs,  division  storekeeper  of 
the  Illinois  Central  at  Memphis,  has 
had  his  jurisdiction  extended  to  include 
the  Vicksburg  Route  and  the  New  Or- 
leans division.  C.  S.  Roberts,  formerly 
in  charge  of  these  divisions  with  head- 
quarters at  Vicksburg,  has  been  as- 
signed to  other  duties.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  Burnside  general  store  has  also 
been  extended  to  include   the  Illinois 


and  Springfield  divisions.  R.  J.  Gable 
has  also  been  assigned  to  other  duties. 


Civil 

W.  H.  Kirkbride  has  been  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Northwestern  Pa- 
cific R.R.  succeeding  J.  L.  Campbell, 
who  has  retired. 

E.  L.  Crugar,  engineer  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central,  has  been 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Wabash 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

Robert  R.  Cummins,  superintendent 
of  the  Savannah  division  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  maintenance  of  way,  with 
headquarters  at  Savannah. 

E.  W.  Reich,  signal  inspector  of  the 
Reading,  has  been  appointed  signal  en- 
gineer, succeeding  A.  H.  Yocum,  re- 
tired. 

The  positions  of  engineer  maintenance 


J.  W,  Burnetl 

of  way  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Ore- 
gon Short  Line  have  been  abolished 
and  S.  H.  Osborne  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  Colorado  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Denver.  L. 
W.  Althof  has  been  appointed  division 
engineer  of  the  Idaho  division  with 
headquarters  at  Pocatello. 

N.  W.  Brown,  assistant  engineer  in 
the  office  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas,  has  been  ap- 
pointed industrial  engineer,  a  position 
created  recently. 

The  Iowa  and  Minnesota  divisions  of 
the  Illinois  Central  having  been  merged, 
W.  R.  Gillam  has  been  appointed  divi- 
sion engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Ft. 
Dodge,  and  H.  Rhoads  has  been  as- 
signed to  other  duties. 

The   Rock   Island   having  computed 


the  construction  of  the  line  between 
Birmingham,  Mo.,  and  Trenton  has 
abolished  the  position  of  engineer  of 
construction,  and  H.  T.  Livingston  has 
been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Arkansas-Louisiana  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Little  Rock.  S.  L.  McClana- 
han  has  been  transferred  to  the  Okla- 
homa-Southern division  at  Port  Worth, 
and  A.  H.  Sturdevant  lias  been  assigned 
to  other  duties. 


Mechanical 

C.  E.  Allen,  assistant  to  the  mechani- 
cal superintendent,  has  been  appointed 
general  fuel  supervisor  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  Mr.  Allen  will  succeed  M.  F. 
Brown,  who  is  to  have  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence  because  of  illness. 

G.  B.  Hart  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  I. os  Angeles  general 
shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  succeed- 
ing H.  H.  Carrick,  retired. 

W.  R.  Lye,  district  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  New  York  Central 
at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  has  also  assumed 
the  duties  of  superintendent  of  the  Col- 
linwood shops. 

J.  W.  Highleyman  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  general  superintendent 
of  motive  power  and  machinery  of  the 
Union  Pacific  System  lines,  succeeding 
the  late  O.  S.  Jackscn.  For  the  past 
year  Mr.  Highleyman  has  been  assist- 
ant general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  machinery,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Pocatello,  Idaho.  In  the  new  po- 
sition bis  headquarters  will  be  in  Oma- 
ha. J.  W.  Burnett,  now  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
machinery  at  Omaha,  succeeds  Mr. 
Highleyman  at  Pocatello,  and  Emmett  J. 
Cole,  assistant  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent at  Omaha,  takes  Mr.  Burnett's 


E.  J.  Cole 
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place.  All  three  appointments  were  ef- 
fective October  1. 

Mr.  Highleyman,  a  native  of  West 
Virginia,  began  his  railroad  career  as  a 
machinist  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  entered 
Union  Pacific  service  at  Armstrong, 
Kan.,  in  1893.  His  advancement  to  fore- 
man two  years  later  started  his  upward 
climb.  During  the  war  he  served  in 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  A.E.F. 
in  France  and  came  out  a  major.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  Union  Pacific 
service  in  the  motive  power  and  ma- 
chinery department,  and  on  October  1, 
1930,  was  appointed  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  department  with 
headquarters  at  Pocatello  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  the 
Oregon-Washington,  and  the  Los  An- 
geles &  Salt  Lake  railroads,  the  inter- 
mountain,  northwestern  and  southeast- 
ern units  respectively  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific. 

Mr.  Burnett  began  railroading  when 
a  boy  of  IS,  and  entered  Union  Pacific 
service  as  a  machinist  at  Cheyenne  in 
1912.  A  year  later  he  was  a  foreman, 
and  advanced  through  the  mechanical 
department  to  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  and  machin- 
ery at  Omaha  on  October  1,  1930,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island. 

Mr.  Cole,  a  native  of  Cheyenne,  be- 


came a  machinist  apprentice  at  the 
shops  there  in  1908.  Subsequently  he 
served  as  machinist,  machine  inspector, 
erecting  gang  foreman  and  district  fore- 
man, and  in  1923  became  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cheyenne  shops.  He  was 
transferred  to  Omaha  two  years  later 
as  superintendent  of  shops,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1929,  was  made  assistant  to  the 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  machinery.  During  the  war  Mr.  Cole 
was  a  chief  machinist  and  mate  in  the 
United  States  navy. 


Obituary 

William  T.  Kuhn,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton &  Buffalo,  died  from  a  heart  attack 
at  his  home  in  Hamilton  on  Septem- 
ber 26. 

William  H.  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Wabash 
Railway,  and  director  of  numerous  oth- 
er railroad  and  industrial  enterprises, 
died  unexpectedly  Oct.  14  in  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Williams  was  57  years  old. 

Frank  C.  Batchelder,  formerly  vice 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chi- 
cago Terminal,  died  of  heart  disease  in 
Chicago  September  27.  He  was  74  years 
old. 


G.  E.  Goodship,  superintendent  of  the 
Detroit  terminals  and  the  Detroit  di- 
vision of  the  Michigan  Central,  died 
October  1. 

John  G.  Stidger,  treasurer  of  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  died  recently 
of  heart  disease. 

George  Wagstaff,  retired,  died  at  his 
home  in  New  Jersey,  October  11.  Mr. 
Wagstaff  was  born  at  Stropshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1858.  He  had  served  in  vari- 
ous capacities  with  a  number  of  rail- 
roads and  supply  companies.  Before  his 
retirement  three  years  ago  he  was  trav- 
eling engineer  for  the  American  Arch 
Co.  Mr.  Wagstaff  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Master  Boilermakers  Asso- 
ciation, and  had  served  as  chairman  of 
its  executive  committee. 

Clemuel  Ricketts  Woodin,  a  director 
and  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Car  &  Fdry.  Co., 
died  at  his  home  in  Berwick,  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 25.  He  was  87  years  old.  Mr. 
Woodin  was  the  father  of  Wm.  H. 
Woodin. 

Gus  Koch,  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tive of  the  St.  Louis  Car  Co.,  died  as 
a  result  of  injuries  received  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  September  17. 

Colonel  Edward  A.  Simmons,  presi- 
dent of  the  Simmons-Boardman  Pub- 
lishing Corporation,  publishers  of  the 
Railway  Age  and  other  railroad  publica- 
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tions,  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  September  30.  Colonel  Sim- 
mons was  57  years  old.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  Railway  Age  and 
its  predecessor  publications  for  42  years. 

Charles  S.  Wight,  general  freight  rep- 
resentative for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  October 
23,  aged  83.  Mr.  Wight  was  born  at 
Galena,  III.,  August  9,  1849.  His  serv- 
ice with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had 
been  continuous  for  54  years.  His  first 
work  was  as  a  messenger  for  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad  at  Cincinnati  in  1866. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

Colonel  N.  L.  Howard  has  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  North  American 
Car  Corp.,  to  succeed  Edwin  R.  Brig- 
ham,  who  resigned  to  engage  in  other 
business.  Colonel  Howard  will  continue 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board  while 
Mr.  Brigham  will  remain  as  a  director 
and  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. 

Edwin  M.  Chance,  vice  president  of 
United  Engineers  &  Constructors,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  president,  to  succeed 
Dwight  P.  Robinson,  who  resigned  after 
having  completed  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  U.  G.  I.  Contracting 
Co.,  Day  &  Zimmermann  Engineering 
&  Construction  Co.,  Public  Service  Pro- 
duction Co.,  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson 


&  Co.  Mr.  Robinson  will  continue  with 
the  company  in  a  consulting  capacity. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  has  an- 
nounced the  removal  of  its  office  and 
service  station  at  Seattle,  from  1743 
First  avenue  south  to  3201  First  avenue 
south  and  the  appointment  of  C.  Kirk 
Hillman  as  district  manager.  The  new 
quarters  are  larger  and  permit  carrying 
a  complete  stock  of  repair  parts  as  well 
as  representative  items  of  the  company's 
various  products,  which  include  air  com- 
pressors, pneumatic  tools,  rock  drills, 
electric  tools,  Diesel  engines,  etc. 

Charles  O.  Guernsey  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  J.  G.  Brill 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  its  subsidiary 
companies. 

S.  N.  Wight,  commercial  engineer  of 
the  General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  has 
been  promoted  to  engineer  of  train  op- 
eration and  A.  R.  Whitehorn  assistant 
commercial  engineer  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  commercial  engineer. 

Edward  S.  Sullivan,  assistant  coast 
agent  of  the  St.  Louis  Car  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  coast  agent,  succeeding  Gus 
Koch,  deceased. 

Thomas  P.  Cook  has  been  appointed 
New  England  representative  of  the  Sig- 
nal Accessories  Corp.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Dillon  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  Gold  Car  Heating  & 
Lighting  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Rockford   Screw  Products  Co., 


Rockford,  111.,  has  been  licensed  by  the 
Dardelet  Threadlock  Corp.  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  bolts,  nuts,  and  screws, 
threaded  with  the  Dardelet  self-locking 
thread.  Manufacturing  and  selling  li- 
censes for  the  Dardelet  thread  have  also 
recently  been  granted  to  Wm.  Gaskell 
&  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Harri- 
son Bolt  &  Nut  Company,  Harrison  N. 
J.,  and  to  the  Standard  Pressed  Steel 
Company,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Griffiths  has  jointed  the  Timken 
organization  at  Canton,  Ohio.  He  has 
been  elected  director  and  president  of 
the  Timken  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  M.  T. 
Lothrop,  president  of  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Co.,  has  been  made  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Timken  Steel  & 
Tube  Co.  Mr.  Griffiths  goes  to  the  Tim- 
ken company  after  having  been  identi- 
fied with  the  steel  industry  for  30  years. 
Until  recently  he  was  associated  with 
the  Republic  Steel  Corporation  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  Research  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Griffiths  began  his  career  in 
the  steel  industry  with  the  United  Steel 
Co.  at  Canton,  and  later  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Central  Steel  Co.  in 
Massillon,  of  which  he  was  president 
and  general  manager.  When  these  two 
companies  were  merged  to  form  the 
Central  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board,  which  office  he 
held  until  the  Central-Alloy  merger  with 
Republic. 
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They  zvent  to  bed  by  candlelight 

ON  SLEEPER  NO.  9 


5H5  5 


A  BIT  DIFFERENT.  ISN'T  IT,  from  the  long,  steel,  luxury 
cars  of  today?  But  old  No.  9  was  the  last  word  in  its  day 


and  were  thrilled  by  such  luxury  in  railway  travel 


OLD  No.  ^wasthe  first  sleep- 
ing car.  It  was  built  by 
George  Mortimer  Pullman  in 
1859.  Why  it  was  called  No.  9 
no  one  seems  to  know.  At  anv 
rate,  a  sleeper  with  a  wood- 
burning  stove  at  either  end,  and 
three  candles  to  light  it,  was 
just  about  the  last  word  at  that 
time. 

Many  a  stovepipe  hat  ran 
afoul  of  the  flat,  low-hung  ceil- 
ing of  this  historic  sleeper.  But 
no  matter  how  crude  it  may 
seem  to  us  now,  this  wooden 
coach  was  Pullman's  initial  ef- 
fort to  make  railroad  travel  a 
comfort  instead  of  a  grimy,  har- 
rowing experience. 

Pullman  was  born  in  183  1 .  It 
could  well  be  said  this  date  also 
marked  the  birth  of  the  luxuri- 
ous Pullman  car  of  [931.  For  it 
was  the  persistency  of  Pullman 
that  finally  won  over  the  rail- 


LUXURIOUS  EASE  characterizes  the  Pullmans 
0/ toe/ay.  'I  he  flicker  no.  candles  are  forgotten  .  .  . 
bright,  steady  electric  lights  have  taken  theirplace. 

Photos  courtc.y  The  Pullman  Company 
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BATTER  I E5 

FOR  EVERY  RAILWAY  USE 


roads  to  changing  their  bridges 
and  station  platforms  to  fit  his 
coaches. 

Sevcntv-two  years  have 
changed  the  springless  berth  in- 
to a  comfortable  bed  .  .  .  sooty, 
smelly  travel  into  air-condi- 
tioned luxury  .  .  .  candlelight 
into  electric  light.  Playing  an 
important  role  in  the  rail  serv- 
ice of  today  is  the  storage  bat- 
tery. And  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  thoroughly 
reliable  performance  and  oper- 
ating cconomv  at  all  times,  the 
majority  of  railroads  trust  in 
dependable  Exide  Batteries. 

There  is  an  Exide  for  every 
type  of  railroad  work.  And  be- 
hind each  Exide  are  the  experi- 
ence of  43  vcars  of  battery  build- 
ing, and  the  reputation  of  the 
world's  largest  manufacturers 
of  storage  batteries  for  every 
purpose. 


THE     ELECTRIC    STORAGE    BATTERY     COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  STORAGE  BATTERIES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


Brake  Gear 
Details 
for 

THE  DEMANDS  and  responsibilities  of  brake 
gear  details  increase  with  the  growth  of 
the  locomotive,  the  longer  trains,  the  higher 
speeds. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years,  Schaefer  has  kept 
pace  with  railroad  development.  Schaefer 
Brake  Gear  Details  have  never  failed  to  meet 
the  added  demands  placed  upon  them  by 
larger  and  more  powerful  engines  and  more 
drastic  braking  service. 

Specify  Schaefer  Details.  They  are  forged  in 
one  piece  of  special  wear  resisting  steel,  free 
from  welds,  reinforced  at  points  of  greatest 
stress  and  greatest  wear,  and  meet  all  A.  R.  A. 
requirements. 

They  are  the  modern  brake  gear  details  made 
especially  for  the  service  demanded  in  present 
day  train  operation. 

SCHAEFER 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
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Through  274  Miles 
of  Rugged  Mountains 

the  Empire  Builder  uses  the  Booster 


THE      LOCOMOTIVE  BOOSTER 


BETWEEN  Whitefish,  Montana  and  Spokane,  Washington, 
The  Great  Northern  uses  Booster-equipped  locomotives 
to  haul  their  premier  passenger  train,  "The  Empire  Builder" 
through  274  miles  of  rugged  mountain  country. 

On  steep  grades,  the  speed  of  this  de  Luxe  train  is  main- 
tained by  cutting-in  the  Booster  with  its  thousands  of  pounds 
of  extra  tractive  effort.  Smooth  starts  are  made  without  an- 
noying jerks  even  when  the  train  must  be  stopped  on  a 
grade.  Rapid  acceleration  also  obtained  is  an  aid  in  main- 
taining schedules. 

In  all  classes  of  passenger  service  whether  in  the  mountains 
or  in  crossing  the  plains,  the  Booster-equipped  locomotive 
adds  to  passenger  comforts  and  wins  the  travellers'  good- 
will. This  is  gained  without  adding  to  operating  costs,  for 
Boosters  capitalize  idle  weight  and  spare  steam  to  bring 
economy  of  operation  and  maintenance  to  the  railroads  that 
use  them. 
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An  improved  flexible  joint 
that  gives  long  service  with 
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The  Picture  on  the  Cover,  The  Generous  Provider 

This  cheerful  illustration  came  to  us  through  the  mails  from  some 
unidentified  subscriber  who  liked  its  suggestive  power. 

Christmas  Day  in  the  Diners,  Charles  Dillon 

A  well-meant,  optimistic  lecture  on  the  old  theme,  telling  some 
interesting  things  about  railroad  efficiency  and 
thought  fulness. 


A  Layman  Visits  Altoona  Shops,  George  W .  Early 

An  outsider  sees  romance  in  what  the  men  in  overalls  call  rather 
prosaic  work,  but  which,  nevertheless,  they  do  with 
endless  loyalty. 


The  John  Bull  Came  Over  100  Years  Ago,  Contributed 
The  Pennsylvania's  efficient  news  bureau  sends  in  a  bit  of  history 
about  a  famous  old  locomotive  of  the  early  days. 


Employes  Are  Interested  Now,  Wallis  Silvus 

Why  railroad  men,  steam  or  electric,  should  give  more  study  to  the 
regulation  government  imposes  upon  their  employers, 
but  not  upon   their  competitors. 


Little  Stories  Ahout  Big  Men, 


Editorial  Comment, 


Department 


Department 


The  News  of  the  Month 


The  Employes'  Big 
Chance 

Now  is  the  time  for  railroad 
men  to  prove  their  civic  right- 
eousness. They  must  hear  their 
share  of  the  national  readjustment. 
We  have  had  to  take  cuts — all  or  most 
of  us,  in  many  industries.  Railroad 
employes  should  not  be  excepted. 

We  must  not  have  a  repetition  of 
1916.  Railroad  men  are  just  as  patri- 
otic as  any  other  citizens,  hut  some- 
times their  leadership  is  unwise. 

Reading  the  latest  reports  from 
hearings  between  the  union  heads  and 
the  railroad  executives ;  knowing 
what  other  industries  have  done ; 
looking  at  the  lower  prices  in  our 
own  household  bills,  we  conclude  that 
railroad  union  leadership  is  heading 
for  serious  trouble  if  it  tries  to  dis- 
suade the  men  from  doing  their  part 
in  the  inevitable  readjustment  con- 
fronting us  by  accepting  wage  cuts  as 
other  men  have  done. 

No  one  wants  his  income  reduced. 
Hut  a  time  comes  when  common  sense 
should -make  a  man  realize  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  more  money 
from  his  employers  than  they  take  in 
at  the  counter.  Leaders  who  begin 
yapping  about  "capital  getting  too 
much"  will  find  themselves  growled 
out  of  court.  Capital  is  entitled  to  its 
wages,  and  it  has  had  to  take  a  cut. 
too.  If  capital  didn't  provide  the  tools 
there  would  be  no  labor. 
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AN  OLD  ROAD  ENGINE 


CAN  NOT  BECOME  A 


MODERN 
SWITCHER 


#  The  engineering 
advance  that  made  the 
Super-Power  Steam 
Locomotive  is  not  con- 
fined to  road  engines;  it 
applies  equally  to  switch- 
ers. 

Obsolete  road  engines  lose  money  in  the  yards 
as  well  as  on  the  road. 

One  road  placed  in  service  a  number  of  mod- 
ern switch  engines,  the  design  of  which  incorp- 
orated high  steam  pressure,  limited  cut-off, 
large  grate  area,  feed  water  heater,  and 
tender  booster. 

These  locomotives  not  only  increased  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  existing  yards  but  did  it  so 
economically  that  the  operating  savings  will 
pay  for  the  engines  in  five  years. 

Modern  Switch  Engines  Afford  Remarkable 
Means  Of  Reducing  Operating  Costs. 
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All    Old   Time   Christmas   Party    Setting   Out.     One   of    Herbert    I).    Stitt  s 
Painting"  for  the   Hnltimore  A:   nhio  ICnilrontl. 


Christmas 
Day 
in  the 
Diners 

The 

New  York  Central's 
Big  Commissary 

By 

Charles  Dillon 


There's  one  thing  every  traveler 
ought  to  remember  if,  by  unto- 
ward chance,  he  must  be  on  the 
road  at  Christmas.  He  will  miss  the 
home  folk — this  is  no  time  for  man 
to  be  alone — but  against  this  loss  he 
should  credit  the  fact  that  the  dinner 
served  him  on  any  of  the  principal 
lines,  especially  on  what  we  call  trans- 
continental roads  —  but  you  must 
change  at  Chicago,  remember — the 
dinner,  as  we  started  to  say  a  mo- 
ment ago,  will  be  every  bit  as  good, 
and  perhaps  a  great  deal  better  than 
he  would  get  at  home,  in  a  first  class 
restaurant,  or  even  on  the  old  home- 
stead. A  lot  of  hokum  has  been  writ- 
ten here  and  there  about  the  cooking 
on  the  old  homestead.  However,  this 
dinner,  as  we've  been  trying  earnest- 
ly to  say,  will  cost  the  man  less,  very 
much  less  than  a  dinner  at  home,  he- 
cause  just  as  soon  as  he  has  written 
up  his  daily  alibi  for  not  getting  any 


orders  he  enters  that  meal  on  the  good 
old  swindle  sheet,  and  sends  it  to 
the  firm.  And  he  eats  everything  in 
sight,  too,  except  the  napkin  which, 
very  often,  he  puts  in  his  pocket. 

The  traveler  knows,  if  he  is  the 
right  kind  of  father,  that  he  is  missed 
dreadfully  at  home;  hut  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  mother  and  the 
children,  and  such  relatives  as  may 
have  horned  in  for  the  occasion,  are 
wishing  they  were  right  there  with 
him  in  the  comfortable  dining  car. 
Especially  mother  who  has  to  work 
like  a  section  hand,  hut  much  faster. 
Sometimes  mother  finds  it  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  holiday  spirit  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  world  legend,  always  is 
rampant  iii  hei;  kindly  heart.  Holidays 
are  pretty,  much  of  a  pain  in  the  hack 
for  mother. 

Traveling  at  Christmas,  naturally, 
is  a  dreary  business  at  best  because 
normal  persons  wisli  they  were  at 


home.  But  there  are  much  worse  ex- 
periences than  going  about  the  con- 
tinent on  such  trains  as  we  have  now- 
days,  fitted  with  luxuries  undreamed 
of  twenty  years  ago  or  less.  The  men 
who  manage  the  properties,  and  the 
train  crews,  cooks,  waiters  and  por- 
ters, believe  it  or  not.  all  are  human 
beings,  most  of  them  with  families 
with  whom  they  would  like  to  spend 
the  day.  And  this,  doubtless,  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  everything 
practicable  is  done  always  to  create 
a  cheerful  aspect  for  the  passengers 
young  and  old.  hut  especially  for  the 
voung.  It  is  just  possible,  however, 
indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
railroads,  this  year,  may  not  have 
Christmas  trees  in  the  observation 
cars,  and  there  may  he  a  void  where 
once,  in  better  times,  there  were  hags 
of  candy  '  for  t\\y .  children,  and  per- 
haps a  simple  toy  or  two. 

Try  to  remember,  if  yoti'can,  that 
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Preparing  One  of  the  Northern  Pacific's 
Hits  H:ik«><i  Potatoes- 


serving  meals  on  a  railroad  train  is 
an  out-of-pocket  business  under  the 
lust  circumstances,  and  that  right 
now.  in  December,  1931,  the  circum- 
stances are  not  of  the  best.  Far  from 
it.  Try  to  think  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  stockholders,  it  you  can.  in  a 
Christian-like  spirit.  Few  of  them 
are  said  to  be  financially  able  even 
to  celebrate  Good  Friday — not  to 
mention  C  hristmas.  To  many  of  these 
men  and  women  the  word  Dividend 
is  just  a  word — something  they  heard 
mentioned  long  ago  but  expeel  never 
to  see.  like  Paramaribo  or  Olathe, 
Kansas,  or  Jerusalem.  Stockholders 
are  entitled  to  your  sympathy  this 
year  of  all  years,  while  you  eat  your 
dining  car  Christmas  dinner,  for  these 
are  parlous  times. 

Christmas,  you  know,  is  a  time  for 
good  feelings,  good  deeds,  gifts,  re- 
unions. It  is  a  clay  to  remind  you 
that  once  a  year,  at  least,  you  may- 
let  your  mind  go  back  to  childhood. 
If  you  chance  to  be  one  of  these  big 
gumps  who  think  it  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness to  show  sentiment  occasionally 
you  are  much  to  be  pitieel  because, 
even  on  a  railroad  train,  you  will 
find  yourself  lonely.  To  all  men  and 
women  the  kindness  of  Christmas  has 
become  proverbial,  like  love  of  coun- 
try and  respect  for  the  Hag.  If  this 
were  not  true  you  might  never  see 
such  cheerful  words  as  these  in  a 
magazine  intended  only  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  business  affairs  that,  very 
often,  give  the  editors  the  most  un- 
comfortable feelings.    It  is  the  most 


human  and  kindly  of  all  seasons.  It 
is  as  welcome  as  the  (lowers  that 
bloom  in  the  spring.  It  surpasses  all 
other  holidays.  At  New  Year's  many 
of  us  form  funny  resolutions  intend- 
ed to  make  life  better.  <  >n  the  Fourth 
of  July  we  consecrate  ourselves  once 
more  in  the  patriotic  spirit.  In  No- 
vember we  try  to  be  properly  thank- 
ful despite  discouragements  and  ad- 
versity. But  at  C  hristmas  we  forget 
all  our  troubles,  even  if  the  sheriff 
i^.  at  the  front  door:  we  give  and  we 
receive,  and  whether  the  thing  we  re- 
ceive is  worth  two  whoops  in  a  rain 
barrel  or  not  we  say  thank  you, 
brother,  how  did  you  know  we  have 
wanted  one  of  these,  and  resolve  to 
exchange  it  next  day  for  a  sack  of 
tobacco. 

<  >ld  enmities  are  forgotten  at 
C  hristmas,  old  grievances  wiped  out. 
If  we  can  no  longer  remember  our 
Xow  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep, 
which  of  course  is  scarcely  possible, 
we  can  at  least  send  up  a  petition  se- 
riously for  some  wayward  soul  astray, 
with  the  hope  that  Christmas  may 
bring  him  back  to  the  fold.  We  may 
even  say  a  kindly  word  or  two  for 
the  Eleven  Merry  Gentlemen  in 
Washington — which  is  putting  a  pret- 
ty heavy  load  on  Christmas,  should 
an\-one  ask  you.  Some  may  find  it 
a  bit  difficult  to  enter  joyously  into 
the  Christmas  merriment  this  year, 
because  some  men  and  women,  un- 
fortunately, haven't  been  having 
what  the  world   would  call  a  very 


good  time  of  it  these  last  two  years. 
(  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  repression 
in  all  your  life?)  Hut.  goodness 
knows,  it  must  not  be  permitted  to 
spoil  C  hristmas  whether  we  are  at 
home  or  on  a  railroad  train. 

C  harles  Dickens  had  the  proper 
Christmas  Spirit.  This  generation 
doesn't  read  his  books  as  did  the 
earlier  one  chiefly,  perhaps,  because 
they  aren't  syncopated,  and  this  is  a 
pity.  "I  shall  honor  Christmas."  said 
Dickens,  long  ago.  "I  shall  honor  it 
in  my  heart,  and  try  to  keep  it  all 
the  year."  This  is  what  all  of  us 
should  do.  And  we  shouldn't  find 
it  nearly  so  difficult  to  do  if  we  could 
bring  ourselves  to  realize  how  very 
much  more  fortunate  are  we  than 
many  thousands  in  other  places,  right 
here  in  our  own  beloved  land.  Wash- 
ington Irving  said  Christmas  is  a  time 
for  kindling  the  genial  fire  of  charity 
in  the  heart,  a  mighty  important  thing 
this  winter,  which  doubtless  reminds 
readers  of  good  books  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  who  contributed  a  verse  :  "Heap 
on  more  wood,  the  wind  is  chill:  but 
let  it  whistle  as  it  will,  we'll  keep  our 
C  hristmas  merry  still." 

The  celebrations  down  at  York- 
town,  this  summer  or  last  summer — 
it's  still  summer  where  this  is  being 
written  brought  to  mind  another 
December,  long  ago.  when  men  suf- 
fered and  died  that  this  country 
might  be  free.  Valley  Forge,  Decem- 
ber. 1777.  George  Washington  and 
his  troops  going  into  cam])!  If  vou 


Hrrr  tin-  Heata  for  \c»  York  Central  Dining  curs  Art-  (  ui  into  Proper 
Portions,  and  Wrapped  lt»'ii«l>   for  «h«-  Cook. 
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will  take  the  trouble  to  read  that  story 
again — of  course  you  read  it  when 
you  were  in  school — you  are  pretty 
likely  to  feel  a  tenderness  in  your 
heart  for  the  thousands  who  are  hav- 
ing hard  knocks  this  year,  and  per- 
haps you  may  be  inclined  to  help  out 
a  bit  more  liberally.  You  may  enjoy 
your  dining  car  Christmas  dinner 
more  genuinely  or,  if  you  are  at  home, 
you  may  share  it  with  those  who 
have  nothing.  This  kind  of  generosity 
is  by  all  odds  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  because  it  is  giving  without  ex- 
pecting to  receive  anything  in  return. 
J  hit  there  really  is  a  big  return  in  the 
satisfaction  felt  in  doing  a  good  deed, 
especially  if  the  giving  entails  some 
self-sacrifice,  however  slight.  It  isn't 
nearly  so  much  fun  to  give  from  a 
full  nurse. 


We  are  showing  you.  this  month, 
some  cheerful  pictures  from  the  big 
railroads'  dining  car  departments. 
They  tit  properly  into  the  little  ser- 
mon we  have  been  preaching  about 
Christmas  because  in  the  commisr 
saries  here  and  there  the  dining  car 
menus  are  made  up,  and  the  food  is 
prepared  that  is  to  go  out  on  the  line 
to  satisfy  your  appetite.  ( )ne  of  the 
very  finest  commissaries  built  for 
cpiite  a  while  is  that  of  the  New  York 
Central  at  Mott  Haven  Yards  in  the 
Bronx.  New  York  City.  When  you 
read  about  its  perfection  you  get  some 
idea  of  just  a  few  of  the  plans  the 
railroads  make  for  your  comfort.  As 


we  intimated,  away  back  near  the  be- 
ginning of  this  piece,  the  whole  din- 
ing car  business  is  a  form  of  Christ- 
mas gift  on  the  part  of  the  railroads, 
something  you  won't  find  on  any  bus 
line  in  the  world,  or  in  an  airplane. 
It  is  a  kind  of  public  relations  con- 
tribution. Every  well-fed.  satisfied 
traveler  goes  away  in  a  friendly 
mood.  Here,  as  nowhere  else,  you 
find  confirmation  of  the  old  saw  about 
finding  a  man's  heart  by  way  of  his 
stomach.  And  this  explains  the  lavish 
outlay  made  by  railroads  for  dining 
cars,  commissaries  and  supplies,  ex- 
pert cooks  and  courteous  waiters.  It 
is  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  that 
comes  back  after  many  days  in  the 
form  of  demands  for  lower  rates. 

This  new  commissary  of  the  New 
\  ork  Central  has  in  it  about  every- 
thing that  modern  science  and  en- 
gineering skill  can  provide  for  ex- 
peditious, sanitary  and  economic  han- 
dling of  food  supplies,  and  all  the 
many  items  of  equipment  required  in 
the  operation  of  dining  cars.  The 
new  plant  can  service  26  cars  in  one 
hour. 

The  dining  car  department  occu- 
pies a  large  part  of  three  floors  in 
the  new  Melrose  Central  Building  at 
161st  street  and  Morris  avenue.  The 
binding,  with  the  exception  of  stores 
on  the  street  level,  is  all  for  New 
York  Central  and  Pullman  occu- 
pancy. It  is  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ings in  the  Bronx.  It  has  13  stories, 
one  storv  being  below  track  level. 


A.t  the  Extreme  Right,  As  Anyone  Might  s<-«-,  is  the  Milwaukee'*  Famous 
Chef,   George    Hector,    Instructing    His    Cooks    in    Preparing;   a  Christmas 
Dinner.     "Meals  by  Hcetor." 


One  of  the  Popular  Chefs  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  Has  the  Turkey  Ready; 
Or,  Maybe,  It's  a  Goose. 


two  stories  between  the  track  and 
street  levels,  and  ten  floors  above  the 
street.  It  is  "L"  shaped,  extending  for 
the  full  ten  floors  along  Morris  ave- 
nue for  166  feet  and  along  161st 
street  for  185  feet  with  an  additional 
two-story  portion  75  feet  long,  mak- 
ing the  total  length  of  the  building 
on  161st  street  257  feet.  The  build- 
ing is  of  modern  design,  finished  in 
buff  brick,  trimmed  with  limestone 
and  black  terra  cotta  . 

The  greater  part  of  the  track  level 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  dining  car 
commissary,  the  rest  by  the  Pullman 
Company.  The  commissary  occupies 
all  of  the  track  level  floor  along  Mor- 
ris avenue  with  a  delivery  room  60 
by  160"  feet  where  supplies  are  col- 
lected for  stocking  the  dining  cars. 
( )n  this  floor  merchandise  is  received 
and  weighed,  and  transferred  to  stor- 
age space.  Not  only  are  dining  cars 
running  into  the  metropolis  stocked 
and  otherwise  serviced  here  but  sup- 
plies for  all  branch  commissaries  are 
distributed  from  this  point.  All  walls 
in  space  where  food  is  handled  are 
of  white  glazed  tile,  floors  of  red  tile. 

Particular  care  is  given  to  the  han- 
dling of  all  perishable  foods.  For 
example,  meats  are  received  in  a  re- 
frigerated room  10  by  20  feet.  (  in  the 
right  a  door  opens  into  a  cutting 
room,  light  and  cheerful  since  two 
sides  of  it  are  practically  all  glass. 
Here  butchers,  working  in  this  sani- 
tary shop  kept  at  low  temperature, 
prepare  all  cuts  and  wrap  them  in 
glazed  paper  ready  to  be  transferred 
to  the  oven  or  the  gridiron.  These 
meats  are  then  transferred  across  the 
receiving  room  into  the  storage  room, 
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\rn  ^  nrlv  Central'*  Beverage  Room  i" 
the  Nf«  Commlasary,  Nothing  Here  t«> 
Offend  >lr.  What'ahtoname  In  Waahlng- 
ton.  "Drink  Canada  Dry,"  said  the  Sign. 
••Iliil."  Siiid  the  Passenger,  -'li  Can't 
Hi-  Done.*' 

which  lias  a  capacity  of  40,000 
pounds.  A  separate  refrigerated  room 
8  by  2.^  feet  is  provided  for  fresh 
fish. 

For  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  a 
refrigerated  room  23  by  27  feel  has 
been  provided.  Generous  space  is  re- 
quired for  these  items  because  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  serve  fresh 
vegetables  on  dining  cars  the  year 
round.  Still  another  room  10$  feel 
h\  23  feet  i>  provided  for  milk.  Yet 
another  6lA  by  8  feet,  large  enough 
to  hold  a  ton  of  butter,  is  provided 
for  that  item,  and  separate  rooms  of 
the  same  size  for  cheese  and  eggs. 

Ice  cream,  of  which  New  York 
Central  passengers  consume  an  aver- 
age of  95/4  gallons  every  day  in  the 
year,  has  a  special  refrigerated  com- 
partment all  to  itself.  Cigars,  ciga- 
rettes and  bottled  soft  drinks  have 
their  separate  room  where  they  may 
be  kept  at  exactly  the  right  tempera- 
ture and  humidity.  Track  room  has 
been  provided  for  servicing  2d  din- 
ing cars  at  one  time. 

Supplies  are  issued  On  two  sides 
of  a  space  18  by  80  feet  from  coun- 
ters divided  into  24  bins.  Here  din- 
ing car  crews  find  requisitioned  sup- 
plies waiting  for  them.  A  clerk  on  the 
inside  of  the  counter  and  the  steward 
on  the  outside  double  check  these  sup- 
plies into  baskets  which  are  loaded 
on  electric  trucks  to  be  hauled  out  to 
the  car  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
time. 

Facilities  for  house  cleaning  of  din- 
ing cars  at  the  end  of  every  trip  in- 
clude a  carpet-beating  room  in  which 
dust    is    removed   mechanically  and 


whisked  away  by  suction  into  a  pent- 
house on  the  roof.  As  frequently  as 
may  be  desirable  these  carpets  are 
"massaged."  at  least  that's  what  they 
call  it.  This  means  that  the  carpet  is 
stretched  on  a  frame  so  that  it  can 
not  shrink  while  it  is  scrubbed  and 
dried. 

Large  storage  space  is  provided  for 
china,  tor  silverware  in  plush  lined 
bins  in  a  room  all  to  itself,  cooking 
utensils,  mops,  electric  light  bulbs, 
and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  re- 
quired to  keep  a  dining  car  up  to  the 
mark. 

It  takes  an  immense  quantity  of 
table  linen  to  keep  a  dining  car  go- 
ing. Therefore  a  linen  storage  room 
20  by  38  feet  has  been  provided.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  room  22  by 
40  feet  in  which  the  soiled  linen  is 
sorted,  inspected  and  counted,  and 
sent  to  the  laundry  on  trucks  which 
back  up  to  the  building  at  yard  level. 

The  facilities  provided  include  a 
waiting  room  for  stewards  on  the 
street  level.  16  bv  3Q  feet  with  lock- 
ers and  shower  baths.  Similar  waiting 
rooms,  lockers  and  shower  baths  are 
provided  for  the  cooks  and  still  an- 
other suite  for  the  wraiters. 

Other  commissary  faci  hies  include 
a  private  office  for  J.  R.  Smart,  the 
manager  of  the  dining  car  service, 
and  a  conference  room.  There  is  also 
an  emergency  hospital  with  all  the 
latest  appliance-.  As  accidents  on  the 
Xew  York  Central  have  become  rela- 


tively few  as  the  result  of  a  strenu- 
ous and  continuing  safety  campaign, 
the  most  important  function  of  the 
emergency  hospital  is  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  the  physical  examination 
of  cooks  and  waiters,  everyone  of 
whom  undergoes  a  most  rigid  in- 
spection at  frequent  intervals  to  pro- 
tect passengers  from  even  a  remote 
possibility  of  contagion. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  com- 
missaries operated  by  the  country's 
big  railroads.  Another  of  the  models 
is  that  owned  bv  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific at  San  Francisco.  Traveling 
about  over  the  land  we  see  many  such 
facilities  provided  for  this  important 
service,  a  comfort  and  convenience 
now  so  commonplace  that  often  we 
wonder  whether  the  public  thinks 
very  much  about  it  unless  something 
goes  wrong  when,  of  course,  a  noise 
i>  heard  that  makes  one  think  of  an 
earthquake.  ( )n  the  Santa  l"e  is  the 
famous  Harvey  System;  on  the  Mil- 
waukee the  "Meals  by  Rector"  who 
used  to  feed  the  capricious  Xew 
Yorkers  long  ago;  while  on  the  Un- 
ion Pacific,  the  North  Western,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania^ 
and  all  the  other  great  lines  with 
which  everyone  is  familiar,  are  other 
equally  good  facilities  providing  for 
passengers'  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

How  can  a  man — or  a  woman — he 
grouchy  on  a  railroad  train  nowadays, 
and  especially  at  Christmas?  If  we 
are  old  enough  to  have  known  about 


Tin'  Siwii  »ii  Hie  l»i>»r  is  Enough  to  Startle  an    Intuitions  Burglar.  But 
AH'*  Not  What  One  Might  Suppose.    Briefly.  This  is  Dining  Car  Sliver  i« 
the   \™    \«>rk  Central's  Conuntaaary. 
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Fruit  ;mil  Vegetables  in  the  EVew  Y*>rk  Central's  Commissary. 


the  service  of  early  days,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago — and  some  of  it  was 
pretty  good  even  that  far  back — we 
eat  our  rill  in  the  dining  car.  try  not 
to  he  grumpy  about  the  check  which, 
after  all.  is  about  what  it  would  he 
in  a  good  restaurant,  and  utter  a 
wish  that  the  folks  were  with  us — 
the  dinner  has  been  good,  and  it  was 
properly  served,  without  confusion. 


Speeding  The  Mails 

The  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  U. 
S.  postoffice  forces  are  well  known, 
hut  regardless  of  how  faithful  tin- 
train  and  delivery  services  may  he. 
some  congestion  always  occurs  in 
large  mail  terminals.  To  eliminate 
this,  and  to  improve  further  the  speed 
and  accuracy  of  handling  mail,  a  new 
system  has  been  devised.  The  system 
is  composed  of  an  arrangement  of 
monorail  conveyors  which  carry  sacks 
of  mail,  and  which  dump  the  sacks 
into  the  proper  chute  or  railroad  car 
at  the  instance  of  a  photoelectric  unit 
on  each  sack  carrier.  This  unit  is  ar- 
ranged so  it  can  he  set  for  any  partic- 
ular chute.  Thus  the  sack  of  Chicago 
mail  as  it  passes  along  the  monorail 
system  will  he  dropped  automatically 
as  the  "C  hicago"  beam  of  light  strikes 
the  photo  electric  mechanism.  Much 
confusion  of  men  and  motor  trucks 
thus  is  eliminated. 


Bridgine:  the  Golden 
Gate 

The  proposed  Golden  Gate  Sus- 
pension Bridge  of  San  Francisco 
which  will  cost  approximately  $33,- 
000.000  will  he  the  world's  largest  and 
highest  suspension  bridge.  It  will  be 
9.200  feet  in  length  including  a  main 
span  of  4.200  feet.  The  two  towers 
from  which  the  main  span  will  be  sus- 
pended are  to  be  744  feet  high.  It 
will  require  more  than  174.000  miles 
of  wire  for  the  two  main  cables  which 
will  weigh  10.937  tons  each.  The 
construction  work  which  is  about  to 
proceed  will  require  at  least  four 
years  for  completion. 

The  Hudson  River  Suspension 
Bridge  at  Fort  Washington  Avenue 
and  179th  street.  Xew  York  City, 
which  is  at  present  the  largest  sus- 
pension bridge,  has  main  span  of 
3.500  feet.  Its  four  cables  weigh 
28,500  tons  or  an  average  of  7.125 
tons  each.  These  suspension  towers 
are  635  feet  high. 


No  Bummelzugs  Here 

It  is  not  only  in  this  country  that 
the  railways  possess  a  special  lan- 
guage of  their  own.     In  Germany. 


for  example,  there  are  possibly  as 
many  railway  terms  that  differ  from 
the  ordinary  language  as  there  are 
in  this  country.  For  example,  a  slow 
train  is  known  as  a  "Bummelzug" 
which  corresponds  to  our  own  desig- 
nation of  such  a  train  as  "jerkwater." 
An  interesting  thing  is  that  they  have 
the  same  idea  regarding  secondary 
lines  as  we  have  here,  but.  instead  of 
caking  them  "branch  lines,"  they  are 
called  "Zweiglinien."  which  means, 
"twig  lines." 


How  the  Proposed  Rates 

Would  Apply- 
An  interesting  sidelight  is  thrown 
on  the  insignificant  factor  freight 
rates  are  in  the  determination  of  com- 
modity prices  by  an  article  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  M-K-T  Em- 
ployes' Magazine.  The  conditional 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  recently  made,  resulted 
in  Katy  traffic  officials  being  asked 
to  compute  the  difference  in  price,  if 
any,  that  might  be  expected  in  a  half 
dozen  different  commodities  if.  and 
when,  the  order  should  become  ef- 
fective. Take,  for  example,  says  the 
writer,  a  suit  of  clothes  shipped  from 
St.  Louis  to  Tulsa.  The  rate  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  any  quantity,  is 
$1.62.  Estimating  the  weight  of  a 
suit  of  clothes  at  four  pounds,  the 
cost  of  shipping  it  under  present 
rates  is  6/4  cents  a  suit :  to  be  exact. 


$.0648.  Under  the  proposed  new 
rate,  it  would  cost  exactly  6/4  cents  a 
suit,  or  two-hundredths  of  a  cent 
more. 

The  present  rate  on  a  bushel  of 
onions  (57  pounds)  from  Laredo, 
Tex.,  to  Kansas  City  is  43.32  cents. 
Onions  are  one  of  the  few  agricul- 
tural products  on  which  an  increase 
in  rate  was  conditionally  allowed,  and 
the  increase  amounts  to  one-hun- 
dredth of  a  cent  a  bushel.  Suppose 
you  were  shipping  a  carload  of  shoes 
from  St.  Louis  to  Dallas.  Under  the 
existing  rate  it  would  cost  you  $1.79 
for  100  pounds.  The  weight  of  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  about  two  pounds, 
so  the  freight  rate  would  be  3.58  cents 
a  pair.  The  increase  allowed  would 
bring  this  to  3.0  cents,  or  two  one- 
hundredths  of  a  cent  a  pair. 

Among  other  striking  illustrations 
of  the  insignificance  of  the  increase 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  are  the  fol- 
lowing: A  pound  of  sugar,  Xew  (  )r- 
leans  to  Kansas  City,  two  one-hun- 
dredths  of  a  cent.  A  dozen  oranges, 
about  live  pounds,  Los  Angeles  to 
Waco,  Tex.,  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
cent. 


\  Diesel  engine  installed  by  Boeing 
Aircraft  of  Canada  at  Vancouver,  B. 
O.  on  a  yacht,  weighs  75  pounds  per 
horsepower,  while  the  Hornet  air- 
cooled  engines  on  United  Air  Lines 
planes  develop  five  times  the  horse- 
power with  one-tenth  the  weight. 
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The  Encroachments  of  the 
Government 

We  know  the  government  has 
entered  the  transportation 
held  by  making  direct  con- 
tributions  from  the  public  treasury 
rather  than  loans  with  compensatory 
returns  as  it  did  formerly.  In  this 
way  old  established  transportation 
agencies  that  contribute  substantially 
to  the  public  treasury,  and  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  free  offerings  therefrom, 
are  suffering  from  competition  of 
other  transportation  agencies  made 
possible  through  the  financial  con- 
tributions from  the  treasury. 

The  railroads,  an  established  trans- 
portation agency,  are  receiving  the 
brunt  of  this  governmental  compe- 
tition, and  yet  to  the  railroads  we  are 
obliged  to  concede  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 


The  experience  for  the  years  1924 
to  1928.  inclusive,  will  he  sufficiently 
illustrative  of  what  the  government 
lias  received  in  return  for  land  grants. 
In  these  five  years  the  government 
received  in  return  for  these  land 
grants  on  account  of  reductions  from 
regular  tariff  rates  on  mail,  govern- 
ment materials  and  troops  $21,328,- 
940,  or  $4,265,788  a  year.  These  fig- 
ures include  of  course  not  only  the 
savings  from  the  mileage  to  which 
land  grants  apply  directly,  hut  also 
the  savings  from  land  grant  equaliza- 
tion rates.  From  the  hest  figures  ob- 
tainable it  appears  that  these  land 
grant  rates  represent  a  reduction  to 
the  government  of  about  12  per  cent 
on  materials  and  troops  from  the  cor- 
responding commercial  rates.  At  four 
and  one-half  millions  a  vear  the  value 
of  the  land  grants  to  the  roads  of  ap- 
proximately $149,000,000  would  have 
been  fully  repaid  in  thirty-three  years 
and  would  at  that  rate  have  been  re- 
paid more  than  twice  over  during 
the  long  period  in  which  the  land 
krrant  rates  have  been  operative. 


The  traffic  offered  the  railroads  for 
30  years  following  their  construction 
was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  operating 
costs.  As  a  result  many  of  the  roads, 
and  practically  all  of  the  western 
transcontinental  lines,  passed  into  re- 
ceivership: while  the  government 
loans  were  repaid  in  full,  much  of  the 
original  investment  of  private  capital 
was  lost.  Those  purchasing  the  prop- 
erties under  foreclosure  had  to  pay 

We  regret  that  limited  space  makes  it 
impracticable  to  publish  in  full  the  ex- 
cellent address  of  Vice  President  Haugh 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  before  the  Engi- 
neer's Club  of  Omaha.  Important  ex- 
cerpts are  presented  here. 


for  the  land  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  predecessor  companies 
with  the  result  that  those  now  oper- 
ating the  properties  received  no  bene- 
fit from  the  grant  but  are  hound  nev- 
ertheless to  continue  the  reduced  rates 
to  the  government  or  as  a  competitive 
necessity  to  file  equalization  agree- 
ments which  have  the  same  effect. 


In  the  airmail  service  alone  the 
government  expended  $19,468,779, 
and  received  in  revenue  $5,605,604,  or 

a  let  loss  of  $13,863,175. 


old    Spanish    Days    Re-Enacted    in  Loa 
A.ngelea  Street*  Lasl  September  During 
Fleata  Celebrating  eke  150th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  City'*  Pounding. 

For  airmail  service  (  >maha  to  Salt 
Lake  C  ity  the  government  pays  107 
times  as  much  for  transporting  an 
equal  poundage  by  airplane  as  it 
would  pay  by  rail.  It  may  be  that 
the  government  is  warranted  in  pro- 
viding these  large  sums  to  develop 
aircraft  which  may  be  essential  in 
some  periods  of  national  emergency, 
but  the  loss  in  this  part  of  the  mail 
service  should  at  least  be  made  up 
from  the  revenues  of  the  mail  service 
as  a  whole. 

The  federal  government  began  the 
transportation  of  mail  to  safeguard  it 
and  to  insure  expenditious  handling. 
This  service  has  been  extended  very 
largely  into  the  functions  of  private 
business  enterprises.  For  the  fiscal 
vear  ended  June  30,  19§0,  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  post  office  depart- 
ment exceeded  the  total  receipts  by 
$98,215,987.  and  this  was  before  al- 
lowing any  interest  on  the  public 
funds  devoted  to  the  capital  expendi- 
ture. 


In  the  yearly  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1930.  the  post- 
master general  said,  in  pait: 

This  mounting  deficit  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  every  citizen..  It  of 
course  was  made  good  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  treasury,  by  the  taxpayers 
at  large,  without  regard  to  the  extent 


of  their  use  of  postal  facilities  or.  in- 
deed, to  whether  they  use  them  at  all. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  the  post  office 
department  should  conduct  its  strictly 
postal  operations  without  financial  loss; 
that  its  rates  of  charge  to  the  public 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  an 
income  sufficient  in  the  aggregate  to  pay 
the  cost  of  all  its  strictly  postal  services. 

In  the  last  generation  the  govern- 
ment built  the  Panama  Canal  at  a 
cost  of  $458,000,000.  This  canal  was 
built  as  a  military  necessity  and  as  an 
aid  to  commerce.  It  saves  over  7800 
miles  in  distance  over  the  old  water 
route  around  Cape  Horn.  Through 
its  convenience  and  low  tolls  it  has  be- 
come a  material  factor  in  competition 
for  rail  traffic. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1931.  there  was  handled  through  the 
canal  in  intercoastal  traffic,  between 
the  east  coast  and  the  west  coast,  that 
Otherwise  might  have  been  handled 
by  rail.  5i.X7l).^2^  gross  tons  of 
freight,  not  including  petroleum  or 
petroleum  products.  This  tonnage 
wotdd  have  made  1521  trains  of  80 
cars  apiece,  with  an  .average  of  50 
tons  to  the  car. 


Still  another  form  of  competition 
which  has  come  very  greatly  to  the 
fore  in  the  last  ten  years  is  the  de- 
velopment of  public  highway  traffic, 
where  there  has  been  expended  in 
public  funds  almost  as  much  for  im- 
proved highways  as  is  invested  in  all 
of  the  railroads.  There  is  built  up 
through  the  contributions  from  the 
public  treasury  a  competitive  system 
of  transportation  on  the  highways 
that  reduces  the  income  of  one  of  tin- 
largest  contributors  to  the  treasury. 


The  railroads  are  regulated  most 
thoroughly  by  individual  state  com- 
missions and  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  while  the  Other 
transportation  agencies  mentioned  are 
not  yet  so  regulated.  The  intercostal 
interstate  traffic  is  entirely  competitive 
with  interstate  rail  traffic,  and  like- 
wise much  of  the  highway  traffic  is 
interstate  and  competitive  with  the 
railroads.  All  forms  of  interstate 
transportation  should  be  placed  un- 
der the  same  body,  which  is  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
with  direction  from  congress  that  a 
stabilized  basis  of  rates  should  be 
maintained  so  as  not  to  work  an  in- 
justice upon  any  one  form  of  inter- 
state transportation.  All  forms  of 
transportation  should  pay  their  just 
share  of  the  cost  of  facilities  used. 


That  man  is  worthless  who  knows 
how  to  receive  a  favor  but  not  how 
to  return  one. — Plautius. 


-Courtesy  of  Perm.  It.  It. 

Getting   the   Frame   Heady  for   the    Locomotive   IJoiler    in    the    Pennsylvania's    Big    .Shops    at    Altoona.  Pa. 


A  Layman  Visits  Altoona  Shops 

As  Usual,  An  Outsider  Sees  Romance 
Where  the  Man  in  Overalls  Sees  Work 


Not  many  men,  as  all  of  us 
know,  talk  very  much  about  the 
romance  of  railroading.  But 
just  the  same,  behind  the  story  of 
how  thousands  of  locomotives  roar 
steadily  along  with  their  appointed 
work,  day  in  and  day  out,  the  ro- 
mance is  present,  and  few  persons 
know  anything  about  it.  The  be- 
grimed men  in  overalls  know  it  is 
there,  and  although  they  might  be  the 
last  to  acknowledge  it  they  are  con- 
firmed adherents  to  old-time  tradi- 
tions. 

The  writing  man.  always  looking 
for  such  things,  sees  the  story  and 
senses  the  thrill  of  it  when  he  visits 
such  shops  as  those  at  Altoona.  Pa. 
There  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
the  most  concentrated  of  shop  facili- 
ties, including  in  its  five-mile  stretch 
of  shops  what  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
plant  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Here 


By  Geo.  W.  Early 

toil  more  than  13,000  men,  represent-  • 
ing  every  trade  and  profession  known 
to  modern  railroading  science  to  keep 
the  fleet  of  trains  of  this  system  run- 
ning on  time  and  with  safety  and 
economy. 

This  great  engineering  enterprise 
may  be  divided  into  two  major  classi- 
fications, the  construction  ( repairing 
and  building)  of  rolling  equipment, 
and  the  manufacture  of  rolling  equip- 
ment parts  for  the  entire  system.  This 
department  keeps  the  many  other 
shops,  lar<;e  and  small,  strung  along 
the  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, supplied  with  parts.  The  lo- 
comotive erecting  shops  here  have 
been  credited  with  being  the  greatest 
single  direct  factor  in  maintaining  the 
large  fleet  of  locomotives  used  by  the 
road  at  effective  operating  strength. 

The  machine  shop,  employing  more 
than  4,500  workers  and  containing  a 


score  of  departments,  repairs  loco- 
motives, and  makes  necessary  repair 
parts  for  the  other  shops.  Here  we 
find  the  brass  foundry  which  supplies 
brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  castings 
of  all  kinds  for  railroad  use.  At  the 
Juniata  shops,  where  3,400  workers 
are  always  busy,  locomotives  are 
erected.  The  shop  houses  complete 
locomotive  building  and  repair  facili- 
ties of  every  description.  In  this 
unit  there  are  20  departments  han- 
dling electric  and  steam  locomotives, 
and  making  parts  of  all  kinds. 

"A  locomotive  has  more  parts  than 
a  man,  and  has  nearly  as  many  or- 
ganic troubles."  says  the  master  me- 
chanic. "Take  a  look  at  these  things 
on  the  desk,  for  example,"  he  con- 
tinue, pointing  to  a  collection  of  ar- 
ticles. "These  are  the  things  that 
cause  the  biggest,  most  efficient  lo- 
comotive to  run  behind  schedule." 
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The  Boiler,  Just  Before  11  Waa  Read] 


There  was  a  piece  of  air  hose  that 
had  been  torn  out  the  clay  before, 
witli  a  four-inch  slit  in  its  side  caus- 
ing a  swift  passenger  train  to  he  30 
minutes  late.  An  odd  collection  of 
valves  that  had  gone  wrong,  and  a 
heavy  connecting  rod  had  failed  to 
work  on  a  grade.  All  these  were  the 
"little  things"  which  may  loom  very 
large  if  unattended,  and  which  re- 
ceive the  careful  going  over  and  re- 
placement in  the  shops. 

"Although  we  can't  always  make 
connections."  the  master  mechanic 
went  on.  "we  are  out  to  heat  old  man 
Failure  before  he  has  a  chance  to 
swoop  down  and  spoil  the  record  of 
our  system.  Every  railroader  fears 
failure  just  as  the  colored  hoy  is 
frightened  at  the  mention  of  a  ghost. 
Failures  are  the  black  marks  against 
railroad  divisions,  and  every  last  man 
here  has  to  he  might v  careful  that  he 
has  none  of  them.  We  couldn't  run 
this  railroad  a  day  if  we  didn't  look 
at  failures  that  way.  Every  fellow  in 
these  shops  is  trained  to  combat  fail- 
ure, night  and  day. 

"Twenty  years  ago  we  had  a  fail- 
ure for  every  8,000  miles  run.  Xow. 
after  we  have  fought  failure  intelli- 
gently, we  do  not  have  a  failure  in 
185.000  miles.  'Chat's  because  of 
hetter  materials,  heavier  parts,  better 
repair  machinery,  superior  mechani- 
cal knowledge  of  what  a  locomotive 
can  and  will  do  if  properly  cared  for." 

To  keep  locomotives  going  at  top 
speed,  and  with  efficiency,  costs  a  lot 
of  money.  It  is  a  steady,  continual 
tax  upon  the  resources  of  every  rail- 
road, long  or  short,  big  or  little.  One 
of  America's  largest  systems  calcu- 
lates the  doctor  hill  alone  at  20  cents 


for  every  mile  served,  about  $6,400 
for  every  locomotive  in  service.  Re- 
pairs and  replacements  of  parts  on  a 
single  engine  may  run  as  high  as 
$30,000  hefore  it  is  rebuilt  and  made 
ready  to  run  again. 

At  every  enginehouse  the  staff  of 
mechanics  is  busy,  night  and  day,  giv- 
ing locomotives  as  they  roll  in  after 
a  run.  the  once  over,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  delicate  parts  are  in 
working  order.  Minor  repairs,  clean- 
ing and  tuning  up  the  locomotive  in 
this  way  insures  increased  efficiency 
when  it  is  out  on  the  line,  and  is  a 
means  of  saving  fuel  costs,  because 
every  shovelful  of  coal  is  made  to 
perform  the  utmost.  Hut  these  minor 
repairs  an-  hound  to  wear  out  under 
the  steadv  grind,  and  soon  a  day  ar- 
rives when  the  steel  giant  is  ordered 
to  the  hospital,  placed  on  the  sick 
list,  and  sent  to  the  shops  for  a  rest 
and  repair  period  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  days. 

On  manv  roads  there  is  a  standing 
order  that  hefore  a  locomotive  is  per- 
mitted to  take  a  leave  of  absence 
from  regular  duty,  it  must  have  cov- 
ered 80,000  miles  in  freight  service, 
or  120.000  miles  in  passenger  service. 
Switch  engines  usually  get  a  "sick 
ticket"  after  they  have  gone  50.000 
miles,  and  they  need  it,  too.  Stop- 
ping, starting,  and  shunting  puts  an 
engine  out  of  commission  much 
quicker  than  a  steady  run. 

When  the  giant  is  rolled  into  the 
repair  shops  for  a  complete  overhaul- 
ing, it  is  first  entirely  dismantled. 
The  methods  used  by  the  locomotive 
builder,  are  of  necessity,  simply  re- 
versed.    Instead  of  going  up.  she 


goes  hack  down  to  a  pile  of  miscel- 
laneous pieces,  large  and  small.  First, 
the  driving  wheels  are  removed  by  a 
heavy-duty  electric  crane  picking  up 
the  titan,  her  boiler  lifted  off  the 
wheels,  after  the  gang  have  loosened 
the  clasps.  The  boiler  is  carried  to 
the  far  end  of  the  vast  shop  and  set 
down  on  heavy  wooden  supports. 
Then  follows  the  stripping  crew, 
armed  with  keen-cutting  acetylene 
torches,  which  remove  the  outer 
jackets,  take  out  the  asbestos  and 
fire-brick  lining,  remove  the  steam 
chests,  spring  rigging,  pistons,  and 
driving  boxes.  The  boiler  passes  to 
the  boiler  shop  for  repairs  or  replace- 
ment, and  all  that  remains  is  the  mere 
skeleton  of  a  mighty  engine. 

As  the  parts  are  removed  to  the 
departments  where  they  are  to  In- 
serviced,  each  is  first  cleaned  in  a 
bath  of  boiling  lye  solution  to  re- 
move grease  and  dirt.  All  parts  are 
then  marked  with  the  engine's  num- 
ber to  prevent  becoming  mixed  with 
other  parts.  This  work  is  done  in  a 
progressive  fashion;  that  is.  all  parts 
move  through  the  large  shops  in  line, 
so  that  when  one  part  has  been  serv- 
iced the  others  are  ready  for  the  re- 
assembling. This  eliminates  waits 
and  costly  off-duty  periods,  and  in- 
sures the  engine's  going  hack  into 
service  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

All  of  the  20  or  more  departments 
have  a  part  in  repairing  or  replacing 
the  worn  parts  of  the  locomotives; 
every  man  in  the  shops  takes  pride 
in  doing  his  part  of  the  job  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  In  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be.  the 
parts  start  to  return  to  the  main 
building  shops.  Cranes  drop  the 
parts  down  beside  the  tracks  where 
the  locomotive  is  to  he  reassembled. 
Then  appear  gangs  to  put  them  to- 
gether again.  The  first  gang  lays  the 
frame  to  receive  the  boiler.  The 
frame  and  boiler  are  united,  a  coat- 
ing of  lagging  is  placed  around  the 
boiler  insulating  it  from  the  outside 
atmosphere,  so  that  on  winter  days 
the  weather  can  not  affect  the  steam 
pressure,  thus  reducing  the  efficiency 
of  the  coal.  Then  the  outer  shell  of 
the  boiler  is  put  on  and  more  lagging 
added,  and  the  work  of  rebuilding 
starts  in  earnest. 

Hefore  the  visitor  realizes  it.  the 
odd-shapen  affairs  that  looked  like 
the  hones  of  some  prehistoric  mon- 
ster assume  familiar  proportions.  The 
wheels  have  been  pushed  on  and  the 
boiler  and  frame  have  been  dropped 
into  position.  After  this  is  complet- 
ed, and  all  the  minor  parts  have  been 
reassembled,  the  giant  rolls  into  the 
paint  shorn  where  it  receives  a  new 
coat  of  glittering  paint. 


Editorial  Comment 


Here's  Christmas  Again 

IF  you  are  inclined  to  he  a  bit  grumpy  about 
Christmas  this  year  it  may  do  your  heart  good  to 
re-read  the  Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation  of 
President  Hoover.  A  writer  in  Harper's  Magazine 
for  November  went  to  a  lot  of  trouble  trying  to  tell 
the  President  how  he  might  get  out  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  pretty  bad  spot,  to  quote  the  gangster  tongue. 
What  with  one  thing  or  another  it  did  look  a  bit 
tough  for  the  Chief  Executive.  But  his  is  a  con- 
structive mind.  He  is  an  engineer,  although  some 
persons  may  try  to  deny  him  even  that  quality  before 
long.  His  proclamation  was  a  wonderfully  well- 
thought-out  document,  packed  with  wise  reminders 
of  the  things  so  many  of  us  are  likely  to  forget,  con- 
cluding with  these  words : 

Many  of  our  neighbors  are  in  need  from  causes  beyond 
their  control,  and  the  compassion  of  the  people  throughout 
the  nation  should  assure  their  security  over  this  winter  that 
they,  too,  may  have  full  cause  to  participate  in  this  day  of 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty. 

The  same  spirit  should  prevail  now,  with  Christ- 
mas approaching.  It  may  be  difficult  to  make  the 
children  understand  just  why  the  liberality  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  may  have  to  be  curtailed 
this  time,  but  it  can  be  done  with  kindness  and 
patience.  We  know — we  who  are  old  enough  to 
have  known  hard  days  ourselves — we  know  that  no- 
where in  all  America  will  anyone  be  permitted  to 
go  hungry  at  Christmas.  We  know  that  organized 
effort  will  provide  baskets,  and  some  of  the  old 
familiar  and  very  dear  atmosphere  of  this  age-old 
tradition  so  terribly  necessary  in  childhood. 

We  know  that  men  who  are  weary  and  heartsick 
will  not  be  overlooked  on  Christmas  Day.  They  will 
be  fed  and  warmed  and  welcomed  everywhere  with 
good  cheer  provided  by  those  more  fortunate.  This 
always  has  been  done  in  our  country;  it  always  will 
be  done.  We  know,  too.  that  the  greatest  tragedy,  if 
tragedy  must  prevail  as  usually  it  does  at  such  times, 
w  ill  be  in  the  homes  of  those  too  proud  to  let  their 
wants  be  know  n ;  the  men  and  women  who  never 
have  know  n  hardships,  who  have  not  been  obliged  to 
study  self-denial.  These  are  the  ones  whose  names 
you  can  not  give  to  the  Community  Chest  without 
wounding  them.  I'ride  so  often  compels  suffering. 
For  such  as  these,  if  they  can  be  found,  great  tact  is 
needed  to  save  them  from  the  hurt  they  can  never 
forgive.  Invitations  to  dinner,  or  a  carefully 
thought-out  plan  of  surprise  may  be  used — anything 
to  make  them  forget  for  a  day  the  woe  that  seems 
so  hard  to  bear. 

Above  all,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances,  let 
us  try  to  be  cheerful  on  Christmas,  and  let  us  try  to 
share  whatever  we  have  with  those  who  have  noth- 
ing. Like  no  other  day  in  the  whole  calendar. 
Christmas  is  a  day  of  days  for  young  and  old  wher- 
ever Christianity  prevails.  Nothing  should  be  per- 
mitted to  dim  the  glorious  memories  it  brings  us  of 
other,  and  in  many  cases,  far  happier  times. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  know  that  on  all  the  railroads, 
as  usual  at  Christmas,  the  dining  car  menus  will  have 


the  customary  offerings  suggesting  home  for  those 
who  can  not  be  there;  you  know:  turkey  and  all  the 
familiar  trimmings.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  many 
years  to  have  something  special  for  the  children,  but 
we  can  scarcely  expect  very  much  of  this  liberality 
this  time. 

If  you  chance  to  be  a  traveler  on  Christmas  .Day 
don't  get  yourself  into  trouble  by  telling  the  children 
anything  about  those  other  days  when  there  were 
trees  and  presents  on  the  trains.  You  simply  can't 
explain  to  them  about  missing  dividends,  common 
stock,  deferred  maintenance,  and  all  such  funny 
things.  If  they  insist  upon  having  a  really  jolly  time 
you  might  tell  them  about  the  Transportation  Act. 
and  the  Eleven  Gentlemen  in  Washington  who  seem 
to  have  lost  their  copies  of  it.  If  this  doesn't  liven 
up  the  yuletide  read  bits  of  the  Constitution.  Any 
Christmas  can  be  made  merry  in  this  way,  especially 
for  traveling  children.  And  don't  forget  to  mention 
pooling  of  earnings  and  selected  commodities.  These 
will  give  the  little  ones  a  genuinely  cheerful  Christ- 
mas. But  if  all  else  fails  tell  them  about  the  Eleven 
Merry  Gentlemen  who  are  going  to  "marshal"  tons 
of  money  for  the  big  railroads  to  lend  to  the  little 
ones.  This  will  make  the  children  shriek  with  delight. 


Government  Ownership  in  Canada 

A  fair  example  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  when 
the  government  goes  into  business  is  to  be  found  in 
the  situation  in  Canada.  Speaking  on  this  topic  No- 
vember 10  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  Rockford,  111.. 
Charles  I).  Morris,  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Western  Railways  Committee  on  Public  Relations, 
said  that  with  a  population  around  twelve  million 
the  dominion  government  owes  approximately  $200 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country  on 
railway  account.  The  debt  increases  by  50  to  100 
million  dollars  a  year,  despite  the  fact  that  the  priv- 
ately owned  and  operated  Canadian  Pacific  has 
hitherto  paid  its  stockholders  handsome  dividends 
yearly.  With  a  railroad  debt  of  two  billion  400  mil- 
lion dollars  the  people  of  Canada  are  now  groaning 
under  a  burden  of  taxation  that  is  all  but  crushing 
them  to  the  earth. 


Waterways,  For  Instance 

The  "interference  with  business  by  government"  is 
both  "amazing  and  appalling,"  it  was  asserted  b\ 
Gov.  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  of  Maryland,  in  an  address 
Nov.  <S  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sentinels  oi  the  Re- 
public, speaking  in  Washington  over  a  network  ol 
National  Broadcasting  Company  stations. 

Government,  he  said,  undertakes  to  regulate,  con- 
trol supplement  or  stifle  competition,  and  attempts 
to  shape  the  course  and  spirit  of  almost  every  variety 
of  human  enterprise.  While  agreeing  that  some  of 
this  may  be  necessary,  Gov.  Ritchie  declared  that 
"on  the  whole  these  things  have  brought  a  system  of 
bureaucracy  which  comes  very  near  to  tyranny." 

"The  artny  of  Officeholders,"  he  continued,  "grows 
over  five  times  as  fast  as  the  population,  and  our  gov- 
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eminent  becomes  steadily  the  most  costly,  wasteful 
and  extravagant  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Gov.  Ritchie  said  no  provision  in  the  United  States 
Constitution  even  remotely  contemplates  the  govern- 
ment engaging  in  business.  If  any  such  right  or 
authority  were  ever  to  be  needed,  its  exercise  was 
reserved  for  the  state  and  local  governments. 

Yet  today  government  is  actually  in  business  to  an 
extent  little  realized.  It  engages  in  at  least  100  dis- 
tinct lines,  and  in  most  of  them  is  in  competition  with 
its  own  citizens.  Not  only  are  vast  sums  of  the  peo- 
ples' money  tied  up  if  not  lost  in  these  undertakings, 
but  the  instances  of  profitable  operation  are  rare. 

When  government  goes  into  business,  too  little 
consideration  is  given  to  operating  costs,  Gov. 
Ritchie  said-  There  is  not  the  necessity  or  the  in- 
centive which  exists  in  private  enterprise  to  show  a 
profit.  Losses  can  be  and  frequently  are  absorbed 
or  swallowed  up  in  general  accounts.  The  citizen 
pays  only  indirectly  through  taxes,  and  he  is  either 
ignorant  of  what  is  going  on.  or  indifferent  about  it. 
because  the  whole  thing  is  removed  from  his  own 
sphere  of  life,  and  there  is  nothing  to  impress  him 
with  the  fact  that  his  tax  bill  is  increased  not  only 
by  government  operating  deficits,  but  also  by  the  tax- 
exempt  feature  of  the  government's  operations. 

We  should  remember  that  private  business  has  no 
treasure  store  whose  contents  it  must  not  earn.  Pub- 
lic business,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  public 
treasury. 

"Take  this  question  of  Rig  Business,"  said  Gov. 
Ritchie.  "A  generation  ago  we  were  strong  to  keep 
all  railroads  competitive;  now  we  would  unite  them. 
Anything  that  spelled  monopoly  was  anathema;  now 
we  recognize  that  sound  economy  often  justifies  mo- 
nopoly. Rig  business  may  be  more  economical  than 
little  business." 


Looking  Ahead 

The  front  page  of  the  first  issue  of  the  old  Los  An- 
geles Mirror.  Feb.  1,  KS73,  was  reproduced  recently 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  This  item  was  printed  in 
that  issue : 

The  Seattle  Dispatch  learns  that  property-owners  at  Bell- 
ingham Bay  have  sent  a  party  to  New  York  to  negotiate 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  locate  the 
terminous  at  that  point,  and  offering  the  company  one  half 
the  lands  on  the  bay,  and  ten  miles  hack,  which  is  a  very 
liberal  offer,  and  will  no  doubt  secure  the  consideration  of 
the  directors  of  the  company,  for  Bellingham  Bay  has  much 
in  its  favor. 

If  you  should  chance  to  be  up  that  way  some  day 
take  a  look  at  the  Bellingham  Rav  district  with  its 
railroad  vards  and  its  naval  station. 


Well,  of  All  Things! 

The  Coast  Truck  Lines  and  the  Boulevard  Ex- 
press,  also  a  trucking  company,  applied  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  railroad  commission  Nov.  17  to  compel 
the  Santa  Fe  to  increase  its  rates  between  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego.  That  is  to  say  the  trucking 
gentlemen  ask  the  commission  to  order  cancelled  a 
tariff  under  which  the  railroad  charges  only  15  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  with  some  exceptions,  on  all  com- 
modities in  carload  lots  of  not  less  than  24.(KX) 
pounds.    Read  this : 

The  complaint  charges  that  the  rate  is  discriminatory,  in 
that  it  is  a  lower  rate  than  is  charged  by  the  railway  company 
for  similar  service  under  similar  conditions  in  other  parts  of 
California.  It  also  charges  that  the  complainants  are  suffer- 
ing serious  damage  by  reason  of  this  rate,  and  that  "if  the 
conduct  of  defendant  in  charging  rates  that  arc  unreasonably 


low  and  rates  that  are  discriminatory  is  permitted  all  compe- 
tition will  be  stifled  and  complainants  and  other  transporta- 
tion companies  similarly  situated  will  be  forced  to  cease  the 
conduct  of  their  business,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public." 

A  similar  complaint  was  made  to  the  same  com- 
mission not  very  long  ago.  asking  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  be  compelled  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing, 
and  the  petition  was  denied.  Commissions  do  not 
look  with  favor  on  attempts  to  increase  rates,  or  to 
forbid  their  being  made  lower. 


Please,  Mr.  Storey 

A  report  just  received  says  that  when  the  Colmor 
cut-off  is  finished  the  Santa  Fe  will  "virtually  aban- 
don" the  present  route  through  the  Raton  tunnel. 
Ignoring  the  split  infinitive,  we  register  here  in  lan- 
guage as  forceful  as  the  postal  laws  will  permit,  our 
resentment  over  this  cold-blooded  destruction  of  a 
railroad  line  ineradieabl y  associated  with  memories 
of  youth.  There,  at  Wootton,  Colo.,  when  the  tunnel 
was  completed,  we  saw  the  old  switch-back  aban- 
doned, and  there,  when  life  was  young,  we  served  as 
an  operator,  and  reported  trains  to  the  man  at  Lynn, 
on  the  Xew  Mexico  end  of  the  tunnel.  There  we 
pondered  late  into  the  night  over  plans  involving  the 
Spending  of  $55  a  month,  and  decided  to  save  it  until 
we  became  president  of  the  Santa  Fe.  However,  we 
were  sent  to  Raton,  a  few  months  afterward,  and  the 
plan  was  forgotten,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Ripley 
and  later  Mr.  Storey  had  their  chance.  Now.  merely 
to  save  a  few  million  dollars,  this  company,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  report,  intends  to  "virtually  aban- 
don" the  road.  There  is  nothing  virtuous  in  any 
such  iconoclastic  scheme.  Furthermore  we  don't  be- 
lieve the  report.  What,  may  we  inquire,  is  to  be- 
come of  Trinidad  and  Starkville  and  Raton?  We 
have  done  our  part  for  many  years  to  add  to  the 
happiness  of  railroad  men.  In  the  blissful  days  when 
we  traveled  on  annual  passes  we  used  the  Santa  Fe 
always  just  to  see  the  Raton  Mountains  and  go 
through  the  old  tunnel.  But  this  is  too  much.  There 
is  a  limit  to  good  nature.  Mr.  Storey.  You  may  try 
us  too  far  one  of  these  days.  We  may  write  to  our 
congressmen  if  we  can  find  out  who  they  are. 
I* "urthermore,  if  this  line  must  be  abandoned  it  should 
be  done  grammatically. 


Well,  Well,  Well 

Writing  about  the  President's  plans  to  help  the 
railroads  out  of  their  troubles.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  the 
scholarly  editor  of  The  Review  of  Rez'ie?cs,  said  in  the 
November  issue.  "Under  discussion  also  is  some  kind  of 
measure  for  lending  government  support  to  railroad 
bonds,  w  hich  are  held  to  a  great  extent  by  savings 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  The  better  plan,  of 
course,  would  be  to  restore  to  the  railroads  their 
rightful  authority  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Let  us 
emancipate  them  from  their  intolerable  subjection  to 
a  governmental  commission  that  has  acquired  undue 
authority,  and  that  exercises  its  powers  without  ex- 
ecutive promptness  or  judicial  capacity." 


Are  You  Listening,  Mr.  James? 

The  San  Francisco  newspapers  are  about  to  build 
another  transcontinental  railroad.  Arthur  Curtiss 
James  and  other  "high-power  executives"  are  said  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  an  old-time  building  row  such  as 
enlivened  the  days  of  James  J.  Hill  and  Edward 
Harriman.    "Informed  sources"  not  named  by  the 
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correspondents,  say  this  new  line  is  to  be  made  up 
of  the  Western  Pacific  San  Francisco  to  Salt  Lake, 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  W  estern  to  Denver,  the 
Burlington  to  Chicago,  where  you  will  change  cars, 
please,  and  the  New  York  Central  to  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard.  We  forgot  to  say  that  the  Moffat  tunnel 
will  be  used  by  someone,  probably  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande.  Mr.  James  was  quoted  as  saying  such  a 
chain  "might  very  well"  compete  with  the  Southern 
Pacific-Rock  Island-Union  Pacific,  and  other  lines. 
Also,  Mr.  James  was  declared  to  have  said  the  recent 
changes  among  presidencies  are  part  of  a  "prepared- 
ness policy  in  advance  of  an  anticipated  era  of  rail- 
road development  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  West  and  'an  alertness  for  competitive  conditions 
is  an  essential  part  of  this  policy.'  " 


The  Branch-Line  Drag 

How  much  longer  can  American  railroads  continue 
to  withstand  the  sapping  branch-line  drag?  Rail- 
roads of  the  P  nited  States,  earning  little  more  than 
2  per  cent  on  invested  capital,  struggle  under  the 
handicap  of  operating  more  than  73,000  miles  of 
branch  lines,  which  contribute  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  freight  business.  Like  the  well  known 
cimex  lectularius,  known  to  the  common  run  as  bedbug, 
the  branches  actually  live  off  the  main  steel  lines, 
and  the  depression  has  clearly  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  executives  performing  a  major  operation 
in  surgery  to  relieve  the  patient  of  this  cancerous 
growth. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  branches  are  an  absolute 
detriment  to  main  lines,  according  to  a  recent  state- 
ment of  Leonor  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson.  Mr.  Loree  produces  figures  to  show  that 
the  cost  of  operating  a  mile  of  branch  lines  approxi- 
mates $3,000  a  year.  If  the  branch  cost  is  figured  in 
this  way,  American  roads  might  save  $219,000,000  a 
year  in  operating  expense,  to  which  should  be  added 
savings  in  taxes,  loss  in  interest  and  earnings  on 
value  of  sera])  recoverable. 

Mr.  Loree  maintains  that,  if  the  roads  were  per- 
mitted to  abandon  branches  as  required,  it  might 
easily  result  in  an  annual  saving  ecpial  to  the  extra 
revenues  which  would  have  been  gained  by  the  15 
per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  denied  the  roads. 

Under  existing  red  tape  of  the  I.  C.  C.  it  requires 
about  two  years  to  abandon  any  line.  Application  is 
filed  at  Washington,  local  politicians,  the  hurrah 
boys  of  the  Polyanna  clubs  shout  their  heads  off, 
wires  are  pulled  while  the  patient  strangles  on.  Mr. 
Loree  told  of  one  case  on  the  D.  8t  H.  where  it  has 
taken  18  months  to  obtain  permission  to  cease  pas- 
senger service  on  a  23-mile  Pennsylvania  line. 
Freight  service  must  be  maintained  while  costly 
hearings  putter  away  precious  time,  and  expense 
outlay  continued  on  a  light  line  that  saps  revenue 
from  the  main  line  to  keep  breathing.  The  I.  C.  C. 
adjourned  the  hearing  from  early  summer  to  late 
fall,  accounting  for  a  full  two  years  on  this  case 
which  should  easily  have  been  decided  at  a  single 
hearing. 

In  another  case  a  railroad  was  forced  to  continue 
passenger  service  on  a  branch  line  in  which  the 
traffic  averaged  less  than  two  passengers  a  day.  By 
purchasing  a  small  flivver  and  presenting  it  to  the 
commuters,  the  railroad  could  have  saved  thousands 
of  dollars  a  month — money  now  expended  without 
the  slightest  excuse,  based  on  traffic. 


Mr.  Loree  denies  that  abandonment  of  branches 
means  impoverishing  sections  of  the  country  where 
towns  have  sprung  up  beside  light  lines.  He  points 
out  that  the  very  fact  that  certain  branches  were 
being  used  so  little  implies  that  the  residents  of 
those  sections  have  no  use  for  the  lines.  Motor 
trucks  and  motor  cars  carry  the  little  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  required  in  those  areas. 

Between  1920  and  1930,  the  I.  C.  C.  authorized 
abandonment  of  some  7,000  miles  of  branches.  The 
commission's  action  in  reaching  decision  has  been 
tiresome  and  expensive  in  the  extreme.  More  re- 
cently, apparently  more  alert  to  the  crisis  confront- 
ing railroads,  the  commission  has  been  more  gener- 
ous with  abandonment  orders,  although  just  as  slow 
to  issue  them. 

"Such  actions  and  cutting  of  expenses  are  what 
we  need  now."  declared  Mr.  Loree.  "All  the  'sun- 
shine' talk  we  have  had  does  more  harm  than  good. 
What  we  need  is  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  We 
might  just  as  well  realize  that  this  depression  is  not 
over  and  that  prosperity  is  not  just  around  the 
corner.  We  can  save  the  'sunshine'  talk  we  have 
had;  it  might  do  some  good.  Good  business  and  less 
politics  is  what  we  need  now." 

On  Second  Thought 

SEPTEMBER  sales  of  washing  machines  established 
new  high  record,  says  American  Washing  Machine 
Manufacturers'  Association,  exceeding  best  month 
of  1929  by  2  per  cent  and  best  month  of  1930  by  9 
per  cent.  The  men  seem  determined  to  provide  work 
for  the  women. 


Believe  it  or  not,  when  the  price  of  wheat  fell  to 
22  cents,  not  long  ago,  says  the  Syracuse,  Kan., 
Journal,  a  farmer  living  near  Kendall  bought  all  the 
wheat  he  could  get.  He  sold  30.000  bushels  when 
the  rise  came,  early  in  November,  doubling  his 
money.    It  takes  brains  to  be  a  farmer  howdays. 


The  Santa  Fe  will  shortly  establish  a  pick-up  de- 
livery  service  on  less  than  car  load  freight  in  Califor- 
nia and  Southern  Arizona.  This  announcement  by 
J.  I\.  Hayden,  assistant  traffic  manager,  means  that 
the  Santa  Fe  recognizes  the  modern  trend  in  trans- 
portation and  will  handle  freight  shipments  much  on 
the  order  of  express. 


The  Southern  Pacific  has  announced  a  new  last 
freight  schedule  between  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land, reducing  previous  running  time  by  approxi- 
mately 24  hours,  or  almost  half  the  previous  schedule. 


Thomas  Edison's  will  may  not  have  pleased  all 
members  of  his  family,  but  it  may  have  brought  joy  to 
the  heart  of  his  faithful  secretary,  William  Meadow  - 
croft,  to  whom  he  gave  $10,000.  For  52  years  this 
secretary  stood  between  Mr.  Kdison  and  a  world  of 
cranks,  and  all  the  other  pests  who  cucumber  the 
earth  to  invade  a  real  worker's  privacy.  With  such  a 
secretary  for  52  years,  and  his  deafness,  he  worked 
happily.  Think  of  the  twaddle  Mr.  Edison  missed 
by  being  deaf!  Think  of  the  safety  he  must  have 
enjoyed  behind  the  back  of  his  secretary.  Meadow- 
croft  deserved  better  treatment.  He  should  have 
had  a  hundred  thousand.  What  wonderful  material 
he  could  provide  for  a  book  ! 
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The  John  Bull  Came  Over 
100  Years  Ago 

Daring  again  the  dangers  in- 
curred in  using  superlatives, 
it  must  be  reported  neverthe- 
less that  America's  oldest  steam  lo- 
comotive, the  John  Bull,  came  to 
this  country  HK)  years  ago  the  twelfth 
of  last  month.  November.  1831.  The 
engine  may  not  have  been  unloaded 
from  the  steamship  that  day,  but  at 
all  events  that  was  the  day  upon 
which  it  pulled  its  first  train.  Xow, 
after  a  somewhat  formal  and  impres- 
sive ceremony  it.  she  or  he.  whichever 
you  wish,  with  the  passenger  cr.r 
pulled  mi  the  first  trip,  has  been 
placed  on  display  in  the  Hall  of 
Transportation  of  the  Smithsonian 

Institution  at  Washington.  This  first 
train  traveled  over  the  Camden  & 
Ambov  Railroad,  one  of  the  early 
day  lines,  long  ago  absorbed  into  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  was  the 
first  train  moved  in  New  Jersey  by 
steam  power,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
runs  of  a  steam  locomotive  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  The  display 
period  extends  through  December. 

Still  in  good  working  order,  the 
old  veteran  as  a  special  feature  of 
the  exhibit  will  turn  its  wheels  and 
blow  sharp  blasts  from  its  whistle 
during  the  anniversary  period.  But 
compressed  air.  not  steam,  will  put 
life  into  the  boiler  of  the  old  engine 
while  it  rests  on  a  section  of  the  orig- 
inal T-rail  used  on  the  Camden  & 
Amboy  where,  for  the  first  time,  rail 
of  the  same  general  type  as  that  in 
use  today  was  put  down  in  a  railroad 
track.  A  worn  and  rusty  bit  of  tin- 
original  track  over  which  the  John 
Hull  ran  100  years  ago  may  still  be 
seen  near  Jamesburg,  X.  J.,  adjoin- 
ing the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Kail  road. 


The  first  lengths  of  rail  for  the 
pioneer  line  were  received  by  ship 
from  England  early  in  1831  and  the 
first  piece  of  track,  live-sixths  of  a 
mile  long,  was  laid  during  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year  from  Bordentown 
north,  in  the  direction  of  Hightstown. 
Later,  the  line  was  extended  to 
Hightstown  and  thence  to  South  Am- 
boy, reaching  completion  late  in  1832. 

It  is  part  of  this  original  iron  track 


Part  of  the  Camden  .V  lml)Oy  lly.  First 
Railroad  in  \<n  Jersey;  Built  in  1831. 

designed  by  Stevens  which  may  be 
seen  today  at  Jamesburg.  It  was  laid 
on  great  stone  blocks  two  feet  square 
bought  from  the  prison  authorities  at 
Sing  Sing.  New  York,  the  rail  being 
attached  to  the  stones  by  a  newly 
devised  hook  headed  spike,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  spike  now  in  general 
use  on  the  railways.  The  rail  weighed 
40  pounds  to  the  yard  as  compared 
with  132  and  152  pound  rail  weights 
on  the  I'ennsvlvania  Railroad  today, 


and  was  rolled  in  lengths  of  16  feet. 
The  ends  of  the  rails  rested  on 
wrought  iron  plates  and  were  con- 
nected by  iron  tongues  five  inches 
long  riveted  to  the  rail  ends,  com- 
pleting the  joint. 

During  the  first  several  years  of 
its  operation,  passengers  on  the  Cam- 
den &  Smith  Amboy  route  were  car- 
ried in  steamboats  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Bordentown  and  between 
South  Amboy  and  Xew  York.  W  ith 
the  completion  of  the  line  between 
Camden  and  Bordentown  early  in 
1834,  the  through  rail  route  across 
Xew  Jersey  was  opened. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
building  this  early  railroad  into  South 
Ambov.  iron  rails  were  spiked  direct- 
ly to  wooden  cross  ties  for  the  first 
time  in  railroad  history.  A  deep  cut 
was  made  near  the  town  for  the  pro- 
jected line  and.  the  authorities  at 
Sing  Sing  having  failed  to  deliver 
stone  blocks  rapidly  enough,  the  en- 
gineers in  charge  ordered  hewn  wood 
cross  ties  to  be  laid  temporarily,  the 
rail  to  be  spiked  directly  to  the  ties. 
A  number  of  these  wooden  ties  were 
put  down  on  the  sharpest  curves  in 
the  cut.  To  the  astonishment  of  all 
they  gave  such  satisfactory  service 
and  were  so  ideally  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose that  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
main. As  time  went  on  and  exper- 
ience taught  its  many  lessons,  the 
stone  blocks  in  the  track  were  gradu- 
allv  removed  and  replaced  by  the 
wooden  ties. 


Applications  to  the  aeronautics 
branch,  department  of  commerce,  for 
student  pilots'  permits  increased  more 
than  50  per  cent  in  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year.  During  the  last  three 
months  permits  have  been  issued  t" 
4,674  persons. 


Tall  Is  ike  John  Itnll  As  It  miis  originally  Put  Together  Prom  the  ship  Thai  Brought  li  From  EQngland  nm  Vearw  Ago.  Later 
ii  Cnl>  Mas  Added  and  Other  Improvement*  Installed.    Thla  is  Another  of  the  '-l'"irst"  Thla  »mi  That  in  RaUroadlag  History. 


Little  Stories  About 
Big  Men 


A WRITER  with  a  French  name. 
La  Coss,  whose  forebears 
certainly  must  have  mingled 
with  the  Irish,  if  mixed  metaphors 
are  a  criterion,  delighted  this  chron- 
icler, one  day  last  winter,  by  report- 
ing in  a  brief  history  of  Michael  H. 
Cahill.  president  of  the  M-K-T  lines, 
that  "upon  the  back  of  a  plodding 
mare  young  Michael  took  his  first 
step  in  railroading." 

Nowadays  an  energetic  messenger 
boy — and  there  arc  some,  believe  it 
or  not — rides  a  bicycle,  a  motor-cycle, 
or  even  a  small  motor  car  in  cities 
where  the  boys  are  paid  according 
to  the  number  of  messages  delivered. 
But  in  the  days  of  Michael  Cahill's 
beginnings,  back  east  in  Richland 
County,  Ohio,  a  horse  was  used  for 
this  important  work,  so  that  the  mes- 
senger was  a  kind  of  Paul  Revere 
of  the  telegraph,  to  startle  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Michael  was  15  years  old  when  the 
Baltimore  &  ( )hio  improved  its  stand- 
ing with  the  public  by  adding  his  pic- 
turesque name  to  its  pay  rolls,  Mi- 
chael Harrison  Cahill,  born  at  Lex- 
ington. ( )hio.  It  must  have  been  an 
important  job,  because  the  record 
shows  that  when  Mike  delivered  a 
message  someone  paid  $2  for  the  first 
mile  of  the  journey,  and  one  dollar 
for  every  subsequent  mile. 

Inevitably,  the  hoy  became  interest- 
ed in  telegraphy.  They  all  do,  or  at 
least  they  all  did  in  the  days  when 
railroad  presidents  were  getting  a 
start  for  themselves,  and  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  which  means  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  send  readable  Morse 
and  take  what  was  sent  him  without 
too  many  bulls,  Mike  burst  upon  an 
eager  world  as  a  night  operator,  a 
broth  of  a  boy.  Reluctantly  but  hon- 
estly, he  had  turned  it  down  the  first 
time  the  offer  had  come  to  him  he- 
cause  he  didn't  believe  himself  quite 


M.  H.  Cahill 

ready.  But,  finally,  the  right  day 
came,  and  there  he  was  cleaning  the 
lamps,  and  trying  to  stay  awake  so 
the  dispatcher  wouldn't  pull  the  wires 
off  the  poles  calling  him  in  the  solemn 
hours  when  normal  human  beings  are 
asleep. 

IT  was  fairly  plain  sailing,  now', 
although  for  a  while  there  were 
calms  that  tried  the  heart,  times 
when  no  one  was  fired,  and  no  one 
resigned.  It  wasn't  long,  though,  be- 
fore Michael  became  station  agent 
with  little  to  do  except  keep  the  place 
clean,  make  the  night  man  sweep  the 
freight  house  and  the  platforms,  fill 
the  oil  lamps  and  show  up  on  time 
at  7  p.m.  The  first  real  halo  that 
shone  about  his  head,  while  he  still 
was  a  very  young  man,  was  when  the 
company  promoted  him  to  the  exalted 
post  of  train  dispatcher. 

Some  of  you  may  think  you  know 
much  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
thrill.  Mr.  Cahill,  if  he  still  retains 
the  joyous  frankness  and  candor  of 
youth,  knows  the  word,  as  does  every 
operator  who  has  answered  the 
heaven-sent  call  from  headquarters 
to  come  over  and  take  a  trick  as  dis- 


patcher. There  are  other  thrills,  of 
course.  Men  feel  a  kind  of  exulta- 
tion when  word  comes  of  their  pro- 
motion to  various  important  posi- 
tions, general  manager,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  so  forth,  but  none  of  them 
ever  knew  or  ever  will  know  the  in- 
describable joyousness  of  spirit  con- 
nected with  the  promotion  from  the 
post  of  operator  to  the  important 
place  of  train  dispatcher.  No  subse- 
quent rise  in  the  world  is  attended  by 
any  such  disturbance  of  the  vascular 
system  as  comes  to  an  operator  in 
such  circumstances. 

After  the  dispatching  days  Michael 
Cahill's  rise  was  comparatively  rapid. 
Time  after  time  he  was  promoted. 
He  became  trainmaster,  assistant  su- 
perintendent, superintendent,  and  then 
general  superintendent,  an  official 
whose  duties  many  roads  are  discov- 
ering in  these  pernicketty  days  they 
may  well  assign  to  other  persons. 
During  the  passing  years  Mr.  Cahill 
was  superintendent  on  five  divisions 
of  the  Baltimore  &  ( )hio,  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  districts,  and  for  a 
short  period  superintendent  of  the 
Lackawanna's  Buffalo  division. 

WHEN  a  man  reaches  the 
heights  of  general  superin- 
tendent he  must  make  up  bis 
mind  to  do  one  of  two  things:  to  stay 
in  that  job  until  he  is  too  old  to 
whittle,  or  quit  and  go  to  another 
road.  There,  usually,  he  resumes  the 
treadmill  as  general  manager.  Michael 
Cahill  chose  the  latter  alternative,  lie 
became  general  manager  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  in  1(^2().  and  he  staved 
there  for  eight  years,  the  last  six  of 
them  as  vice  president  of  operations. 
Then  he  was  drafted  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Missouri- Kansas  & 
Texas,  just  as  he  had  determined  to 
quit  working,  having  stacked  away 
numerous  IcegfS  well  filled  with  sur- 
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Paul  Shoupi  I'resiiirnt  of  iin-  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Congratulates  Thomaii 
Vhrni,  kasiiitanl  General  Manager,  Upon  Blis  Retirement  After  Almost  rwi 
K*earo'  Service.  \c\i  in  Line  is  J.  II*  l)>*-r.  Vice  President  Operations,  jmmI 
«..  E3.  Gaylord,  Superintendent!  Stockton  Division.  This  Picture  \\:is  Taken 
I. list   Winter)  Hut   is  Well   Worth  Showing. 


plus  stipendiary  emoluments :  what 
wo  refer  to.  facetiously,  as  the  net 
return  when  speaking  about  railroads. 
W  hen  Columbus  Haile,  president,  de- 
cided to  retire,  in  the  fall  of  1930. 
Mr.  Cahil)  took  his  job  along  with 
his  own — railroads  are  doing  this 
rather  frequently  it  seems  to  us — and 
there  he  is  today,  the  man  who  was 
the  hoy  who  took  his  first  steps  in 
rail  i'(  iad  ing — on  horsel  >ack . 

ALTHOUGH  there  are  only  four 
of  them  in  W  ho's  Who.  the 
world's  largest  mailing  list,  the 
Cahills  for  centuries  have  been  a 
sturdy  and  sometimes  a  turbulent 
clan.  Some  reporter  down  in  Texas 
once  said  Michael  Harrison  Cahill 
was  by  way  of  being  a  bit  of  an  aris- 
tocrat, but  this,  doubtless,  came  of 
the  reporter's  inability  to  distinguish 
between  the  complacency  of  self-re- 
spect, proper  regard  for  the  dignity 
of  a  man's  place  in  the  world,  and 
a  tiresome  exclusiveness.  Many 
under-done  young  journalists  are 
guilty  of  the  error.  <  >nly  age  brings 
wisdom  to  writers. 

The  C'ahills  have  never  been  snob- 
bish. They  come  of  a  race  that  has 
had  to  fight  for  whatever  it  got  in 
this  vale  of  smiles  and  tears,  and  for 
much  that  it  never  did  get.  by  the 
same  token,  good  luck  to  them. 
They're  to  be  found  in  history,  Irish. 
English  and  French,  and  for  all  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  far  back  in 
the  annals  of  Spain.  The  Irish  al- 
ways were  great  wanderers,  great 
fighters,  great  soldiers  of  fortune. 


It  is  WELL  to  know  a  man's  back- 
ground, his  origin,  if  you  would 
measure  his  worth — and  we  are 
not  worshipping  ancestors  in  saying 
it.  The  ancestry  of  the  Apaches 
might  be  traced  to  a  day  when  one 
could  walk  on  dry  land  from  Asia 
to  Newark,  but  what  have  they  ever 
done  for  the  world?  A  treacherous 
lot  they  .are. 

Hut  the  Cahills!  Do  you  know 
about  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne?  Of 
course  you  do.  even  if  you're  a  Ger- 
man. The  Cahills  took  a  noble  part  in 
that  little  row.  Two  miles  west  of 
Drogheda  there  stands  today  an  obe- 
lisk 130  feet  high.  It  marks  the  spot 
where  the  forces  of  James  II  and 
William  III  fought  a  dreadful  fight 
one  day  in  1690,  a  fight  in  which 
William  got  the  decision.  It  was  a 
great  brawl,  and  when  it  was  over 
James,  and  such  of  his  followers  as 
still  could  stumble  along,  tied  from 
Ireland,  back  to  the  continent.  It  is 
>aid  to  this  day  in  Drogheda  that  a 
Cahill.  and  one  other  whose  honored 
name  modesty  keeps  out  of  this  tale, 
gave  Jim  a  final  push  in  that  part  of 
his  clothing  much  worn  from  horse- 
hack  riding. 

Afterward,  when  the  dust  had  set- 
tled  a  bit.  16,000  Irish  went  to 
France,  and  with  them  several  C'a- 
hills (and  others  we  shall  not  men- 
tion) for  thev  were  not  all  on  the 
right  side  of  this  fight.  There  was 
no  ward  organization  in  those  days, 
and  no  Tammany  to  guide  them.  As 
a  result  of  tbi-  historic  flight  from 


the  old  sod  you  may  see  to  this  day 
some  fine  Irish  names  inscribed  on 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris,  names 
which  the  natives  believe  to  be  French 
but  which  of  course  are  Irish.  W'e 
know  not  whether  among  these  lists 
a  Cahill  may  he  found,  but  we  do 
know  that  numbers  of  them  were  in 
a  famous  regiment  that  carried  on  in 
France  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  And  when  we  say  "carried 
on"  we  do  not  mean  they  were  rois- 
terers: they  were  soldiers  of  the  brav- 
est, and  they  passed  on  their  notable 
and  noble  traits  to  a  posterity  which 
was  to  produce  a  president  for  the 
Katy.    "l  is  a  lucky  road,  the  Katv. 

Tin-,  name  has  some  prominence, 
too.  in  England,  as  for  instance. 
Bernard  J.  S.  Cahill,  born  in 
London — what  was  the  matter  with 
bis  parents  we'd  like  to  know? — a 
distinguished  architect  now  living  in 
(  >akland,  Cal..  who  has  built  or  de- 
signed many  notable  structures  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Marie  Cahill  was 
a  sufficiently  successful  actress  to 
join  the  anointed  in  Who's  Who. 
while  Thaddeus  Cahill.  an  inventor, 
has  given  the  world  the  electrical 
typewriter,  and  other  strange  contriv- 
ances contributing  to  the  happiness  of 
a  people  now  much  in  need  of  it. 

We  have  known  a  Cahill  or  two 
in  our  clay  on  the  New  York  police 
force,  and  great  coppers  they  were, 
with  a  pride  in  their  uniform  that 
permitted  no  idle  persiflage  from 
passers-by.  And  contractors  ?  Many 
of  them,  and  worthy  men  they  were, 
too. 

(  hie  of  the  best  track  men  we  ever 
knew  was  a  Cahill.  on  the  Santa  Fe. 
full  forty  years  ago.  He  owned  six 
miles  of  the  company's  track,  and  it 
was  as  much  as  your  life  was  worth, 
almost,  to  drop  a  burnt  match  on 
the  right-of-way.  It  was  this  Cahill 
of  whom  the  late  A.  A.  Robinson, 
when  chief  engineer  of  that  road,  told 
a  story  that  still  goes  ringing  down 
the  corridors  ot  railroad  lore.  Mr. 
Robinson,  be  it  remembered,  came 
along  one  fine  dav  inspecting  things, 
and  as  usual  'finding  some  that  were 
right  and  more  that  were  wrong. 
Walking  about  on  the  track,  on  which 
\ou  could  have  sat  down  in  evening 
clothes  without  picking  up  a  speck  of 
dust,  he  found  a  rusty  rail  spike.  As 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  he  handed 
the  thing  to  Cahill  whose  face  turned 
red  from  his  shirt  to  his  hat.  His 
quick  rejoinder  was  typical  of  cen- 
turies of  lusty  ancestors.  "Thank-. 
Mr.  Robinson."  said  he.  "We've 
been  looking  a  week  for  that  spike." 

Mr.  Cahill  of  today  is  of  all  things 
a  bom  diplomat.    Not  long  after  he 
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took  charge  of  the  Katy  he  journeyed 
through  Texas,  stopping  here  and 
there  to  meet  the  populace.  He  had 
the  people  purring  about  him  every- 
where within  a  few  hours.  At  Fort 
Worth  it  was  they  adopted  him  by 
putting  him  under  one  of  their  fa- 
mous ten-gallon  hats,  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  an  illuminated  walk- 
ing stick  which  is  something  we  never 
have  seen.  "Texas,"  Mr.  Cahill  told 
the  people,  "always  has  been  an  in- 
spiration for  me,"  and  that  had  them 
rolling  about  in  the  aisles  as  if  he 
had  given  them  catnip.  "Its  progres- 
siveness,"  he  continued,  "is  in  keep- 
ing with  its  size,  and  its  record  of 
achievement  is  in  keeping  with  the 
aggressive,  pioneering  spirit  of  its 
residents."  Mr.  Cahill  said  his  rail- 
road was  committed  to  a  policy  of 
neighborliness,  and  he  pledged  him- 
self and  his  aides  to  foster  and  de- 
velop that  policy  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, which  we  think  was  a  fine  little 
speech  for  Mr.  Cahill. 

4  4  A  (;ood  neighbor  is  one  who 
A\  helps  you  when  you  are  in 
trouble,  who  is  interested 
in  your  welfare,  and  who  rejoices  at 
your  success,"  he  said.  "I  like  to 
regard  our  railroad  and  Texas  as  just 
good  neighbors.  Certainly  we  are 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  Texas 
right  now  shows  many  convincing 
signs  of  recovering  rapidly  from 
whatever  ill  effects  it  may  have  suf- 
fered from  the  general  depression. 
And  we  hope  that  Texas  will  find 
some  measure  of  happiness  in  know- 
ing that  the  Katy  is  always  ready  and 
willing  to  do  all  it  can  to  speed  its 
continued  growth." 

For  a  man  who  spends  most  of  his 
hours  awake  trying  to  set  an  exam- 
ple to  the  15,000  Katy  employes  so 
that  no  task  or  duty  is  so  trivial  that 
it  can  be  regarded  other  than  of  ut- 
most importance  and  seriousness,  Mr. 
Cahill  appears  to  be  unusually  genial, 
what  men  call  human.  "So  Irish," 
he  says  of  himself,  that  he  "likes  to 
be  called  'Mike'."  But  this  would 
better  be  taken  with  a  bit  of  salt. 

IT  is  said  along  the  Katy  that  Mr. 
Cahill  never  issues  orders.  We 
know  the  type.  We  have  worked 
for  one  or  two.  No  formal  order  is 
issued,  but  when  he  insinuates  gently 
that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  do 
this  or  that  everyone  within  sight  or 
hearing  immediately  displays  the  most 
intense  desire  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion, and  wonders  how  in  the  world 
it  chanced  that  no  one  had  thought 
of  doing  it  sooner.  It  is  a  perfectly 
good  system,  and  much  more  effective 
than  roaring  at  men  and  leaving  wor- 
ried hearts  behind. 


I. eft  to  Itight,  As  Usual,  Walley  Melander,  Jnek  Garrity,  President  Pelley 
of  the  New  Haven,  nn<l    Fred   Wliitaker,  :i   Stenographer   in   the  General 
Freight    Department,  New   Haven   System   Golf  Champion* 


Mr.  Cahill  is  a  leader.  That  is  why 
he  marched  straight  up  the  line  from 
messenger  on  horseback  to  president 
in  a  business  car.  He  is  big  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  He  knows  where 
he  is  going,  and  how  to  get  there. 
And,  as  the  late  David  Starr  Jordan 
once  said,  the  world  always  is  ready 
to  step  aside  for  that  kind  of  man. 


Rock  Island  Helps 
Employes  in  Gardening 

An  extensive  campaign  is  to  be 
conducted  during  the  winter  to 
arouse  interest  among  Rock  Island 
employes  in  raising  vegetable  gardens 
next  year.  Under  the  direction  of  a 
sub-committee,  consisting  of  Hal.  S. 
Ray.  chairman;  A.  W.  Large,  Tom 
C.  Straw  and  T.  J.  O'Shaughnessy, 
a  definite  program  is  being  worked 
out.  in  cooperation  with  the  state 
agricultural  colleges  and  county 
agents,  by  which  employes  will  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  expert  advice  and 
aid  in  preparing  the  ground,  plant- 
ing, harvesting,  and  preserving  the 
vegetables,  to  provide  a  fresh  food 
supply  for  the  home  next  year.  Com- 
pany property,  where  available,  will 
be  turned  over  to  employes  who  de- 
sire to  utilize  it.  The  program  also 
covers  the  development  of  gardens  by 
employes  who  have  space  available 
on  their  home  gardens  and  desire  the 
aid  and  advice  of  the  garden  experts. 
The  extent  to  which  seeds  and  tools 
will  be  distributed  will  he  governed 
by  individual  circumstances  but  all 
will  be  urged  to  add  to  their  home 
food  supply  during  1932. 


Rainy-Day  Railroad 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  recently 
purchased  the  famous  "Rainy-day 
Railroad,"  the  only  line  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  The  Kushequa  Rail- 
road, operating  between  Mt.  Jewett, 
Kushecpia  and  Westline,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  purchased  by  the  B.  &  O. 
at  the  reported  price  of  $50,000,  as- 
suming some  $7,000  obligations  out- 
standing. The  "K.R.R."  attained  na- 
tionwide fame  in  past  years  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  road  passes  through 
dense  forest  land  over  its  20-mile 
length,  and  during  the  danger  periods 
of  forest  fires,  spring  and  fall,  was 
operated  only  on  wet  days  so  that 
sparks  from  the  locomotive  would 
not  start  fires. 

The  road  connects  with  the  Buf- 
falo, Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  now 
under  the  control  of  the  B.  &  O.,  at 
Mt.  Jewett.  The  recent  sale  also  in- 
cludes the  "rainy  road's"  right-of- 
way  into  Smethport,  where  connec- 
tions are  made  with  the  Shawmut 
Railroad  and  a  branch  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  Trains  have  not 
been  operated  over  the  latter  division 
for  some  time,  motor  bus  and  trucks 
having  taken  away  much  oi  the 
patronage. 


Merit  Is  a  Real  Reward 

There  is  only  one  straight  road  to 
success,  and  that  is  merit.  The  man 
who  is  successful  is  the  man  who  is 
useful.  Capacity  never  lacks  oppor- 
tunity. It  can  not  remain  undiscov- 
ered, because  it  is  sought  bv  too  many 
eager  to  use  it. — Bourke  Cochran. 
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Four  System  Plan 
Submitted 

APPLICATION  made  to  the  Inter- 
state C  ommerce  Commission  by 
Lthe  four  major  eastern  rail- 
roads to  amend  the  commission's  con- 
solidation plan  of  Dec.  9.  1929,  pro- 
vides for  the  formation  of  "four" 
new  systems  in  eastern  territory  in 
lieu  of  the  "five"  systems  contem- 
plated by  the  commission. 

Complete  dissolution  of  the  "Wa- 
bash Seaboard"  system  proposed  1>y 
the  commission  in  its  plan  for  the 
unification  of  the  nation's  rail  prop- 
erties into  21  independent  systems, 
and  reallocation  of  tin-  component 
l>arts  of  that  grouping  among  the 
Pennsylvania.  Xcw  York  Central. 
1'altimorc  «!v.  (  )hio  and  Chesapeake  & 
(  >hio  railroads  is  contemplated  by  the 
carriers'  proposal. 

The  proposal  of  the  eastern  trunk 
lines  was  made  in  a  joint  application 
filed  with  the  commission  "to  reopen 
the  subject  and  to  change  and  modify 
in  certain  respects  the  plan"  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

In  the  event  the  commission  accepts 
the  carriers'  application  to  amend  its 
consolidation  plan  as  proposed,  the 
next  procedure  will  be  filing  and 
hearing  of  separate  applications  for 
consolidation  or  acquisition,  as  the 
case  may  he,  of  the  various  railroads 
assigned  to  the  various  groups.  In 
each  of  these  cases  it  will  he  neces- 
sary for  the  railroads  to  make  a  show- 
ing that  the  acquisitions  or  consoli- 
dations proposed  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  that  the  terms  and 


conditions  proposed  are  just  and  rea- 
sonable. 

The  reallocation  recommended  by 
the  eastern  trunk  lines  would  add  10 
railroads  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio; 
seven  to  the  Chesapeake  &  ( )hio;  five 
to  the  Pennsylvania;  and  three  to  the 
Xew  York  Central,  in  the  event  of 
actual  consolidation. 

The  Virgin-Ian  is  to  be  jointly 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
with  the  Xew  York  Central  enjoying 
joint  rates  and  through  routes  over 
it. 

The  petition  provides  for  the  allo- 
cation of  the  so-called  "bridge  lines" 
in  fractional  interests  among  the  four 
parties,  providing  for  equal  and  open 
access  to  the  New  England  gateway 
and  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  all. 

The  financial  consideration  of  the 
matter  was  not  gone  into  in  the  pe- 
tition, that  portion  of  the  proceedings 
being  reserved  for  the  individual  ap- 
plications to  follow  approval  of  the 
"Four-party  Plan"  by  the  commission 
through  amendment  of  its  plan. 

Proposal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road to  operate  along  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  under  trackage  rights 
over  the  Xickel  Plate,  a  matter  which 
was  subject  to  arbitration  for  many 
months,  is  not  included  in  the  plan 
filed  with  the  commission.  The  Penn- 
sylvania refrained  from  pressing  its 
claims  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  Xew  York  Central  refrained 
from  pressing  certain  claims  of  its 
own. 

The  allocation  of  terminal  facili- 
ties and  interchange  tracks  on  the 


west  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  at 
Xew  York  makes  possihle  the  opera- 
tion of  passenger  trains  of  the  Van 
Sweringen  lines  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  on  Manhattan  Island, 
an  advantage  which  they  do  not  now 
possess. 

The  applicants  hold  that  the  plan 
they  propose  will  permit  the  serving 
of  all  eastern  points  by  at  least  two 
competitive  rail  systems,  each  system 
having  access  to  at  least  two  At- 
lantic ports..  Access  to  anthracite  and 
bituminous  fields  will  he  practically 
equal  to  all,  and  the  capital  structures 
of  the  four  groups  will  he  more 
evenly  balanced  as  well  as  their  earn- 
ing power,  than  would  he  the  case  of 
five  systems  in  the  Past. 

The  total  mileages  of  the  four 
eastern  systems  would  compare  this 
way  in  round  figures : 

Miles 

Baltimore  &  Ohio    11,000 

Chesapeake  K:  Ohio    12,500 

Pennsylvania    16,500 

New  York  Central    13.000 

The  investment  in  road  and  equipment 
would  be  as  follows  in  round  figures: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  $2,000,000,000 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio    2.000,000.000 

Pennsylvania    3,300.000.000 

New    York    Central    2.5OO.O0O.OO0 

Operating  revenues  on  the  basis  of 
1929  would  compare  this  way: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio   $484,000,000 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio    528.000.000 

Pennsylvania    943.000,000 

New  York  Central    700.000,000 

Operating  expenses  on  the  basis  of 
1929  would  compare  this  way: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio   $361,000,000 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio    373.000.000 

Pennsylvania   659,000,000 

New  York  Central    528.000,000 

The  net  railway  operating  income  of 
the  four  systems  on  the  1929  basis 
would  compare  as  follows: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio   $  90.000.000 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio   113.000,000 

Pennsylvania    205.000.000 

Xew  S'ork  Central    ]  311.01111.(100 

I  he  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion announced  about  the  middle  of 
November  it  would  reopen  the  mer- 
ger case,  placing  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  eastern  lines  to  show  why 
the  proposed  Four  System  Plan  is 
better  than  the  commission's  Five 
System  allocation.  When  this  re- 
port was  being  prepared  January  6 
was  announced  as  the  date  for  the 
hearings. 

The  Four  System  Plan  goes  to  the 
commission  with  friendly  reception, 
it  is  said,  from  at  least  three  and 
probably  four  of  the  members.  These 
are  Commissioners  Porter,  Hrainerd. 
Farrell  and,  perhaps,  Commissioner 
Mahaffie.  Commissioners  Eastman 
and  McManamy.  on  the  other  hand, 
are  anti-consolidationists  who  favor 
small,  but  efficient  systems. 
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In  the  early  yo's,  comfort  was  ques- 
tionable . . .  today,  materials  developed 
by  Johns -Manville  help  insure  com- 
fort and  safety  to  every  traveler . . . 

WINTER  traveling  was  cold  traveling  in  the 
early  70's,  for  up  to  then,  very  little  had  been 
done  about  keeping  passenger  cars  warm. 

And  it  was  not  until  improved  ma- 
terials were  made  available  to  the  engi- 
neers, that  really  substantial  progress 
was  made  in  car-heating  methods. 

By  the  development  of  special  insu- 
lating materials  and  methods,  Johns- 
Manville  contributed  materially  to  the 


great  advances  that  have  been  made  in  traveling 
comfort  since  those  early  days. 

Johns-Manville  ha«  also  contributed  to  the 
economy  of  railroad  operation  through  the  devel- 
opment of  efficient  insulation  for  locomotives, 
refrigerator  cars— in  fact,  every  type  of  insulating 
problem  throughout  the  industry.  Address  Johns- 
Manville,  292  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Passengers  in  this  modern 
dining  car  enjoy  comfort  and 
quiet  comparable  to  their 
own  homes.  Car  noise  has 
been  reduced  67%  by  J-M 
Sound  Absorbing  Treatment 
and  accurate  temperature 
control  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  J-M  Salamander 
Car  Insulation. 


Johns-Manville 

$5J]  Service  to  Transportation 
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in  This    \ iito-TriM'k   Baltimore  Jt   (Miio  Engineers  pave   Ituil)  Fan 
Which  Drawn  Air  Across  lee  dikes,  and  Discharged  It  Into  t Sleeping 
Cars  lor  Niuhi  Runs*    Hot  Air  Goes  tint  the  Ventilators.  Passen- 
gers, It  Is  Said,  Send  Postcards  Home  in  July:  "Slept 
Under  Blankets  Last  Wight"." 


Old  Times,  Old  Memories 

A FOLDER  issued  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  Septemher,  1884,  a 
year  after  the  transcontinental 
line  was  completed,  and  preserved  by 
i  ve  teran  railroad  man.  has  been  given 
to  the  veterans'  bureau  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  St.  Paul  general  office 
building. 

An  interesting  statement  in  the 
folder  is  thai  "the  Northern  Pacific  is 
the  longest  railway  line  in  the  world 
under  one  management."  The  state- 
ment adds  that  "there  is  no  change 
of  cars  and  no  change  of  gauge;  all 
passenger  trains  are  equipped  with 
the  Westinghouse  air  brake,  Miller 
platforms  and  patent  compressed 
paper  car  wheels ;  its  track  is  all  steel 
rail,  its  roadbed  solid,  which  permits 
the  greatest  speed  with  perfect 
safetv." 

Information  to  prospective  settlers 
was  that  "three  horses  or  three  mules 
or  two  voke  ot  oxen  constitute  a  good 
breaking  team  for  a  sulkv  or  walking 
plow."  The  appeal  for  settlers  was 
not  confined  to  prospective  farmers, 
for  the  advice  was  that  "there  are 
splendid  openings  in  this  new  and 
rapidlv  developing  countrv  for  car- 
penters, painters,  blacksmiths,  plumb- 
ers, shoemakers,  tailors,  harness- 
makers  and  workers  at  all  other 
trades." 

Another    interesting    relic  which 


reached  the  veterans'  bureau  was  a 
Northern  Pacific  menu  prepared  for 
the  fifth  yearly  excursion  of  the  St. 
Paul  Jobbers'  Union,  June  16-18, 
1886.  In  addition  to  the  meals  avail- 
able, there  appeared  a  very  preten- 
tious wine  list.  This  menu  was  pre- 
sented by  an  early-day  patron  of  the 
railroad  to  George  Barnes,  general 
agent  for  the  railway  company  at 
I  >etroit. 


Dismissal  Wages 

In  Mexico  the  law  provides  that 
workers  discharged  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  are  allowed  three 
months'  pay;  in  Ecuador  dismissed 
employes  with  more  than  one  year's 
service  are  entitled  to  two  months' 
pay  ;  in  Bolivia  the  allowance  is  grad- 
uated from  one  month's  pay  for  less 
than  one  year's  service  to  25  months' 
pay  for  25  years'  service  or  more. 


Toy  Train  Was 
Dangerous 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  accidents 
reported  for  years  occurred  one  day 
not  very  long  ago  in  Vienna,  on  the 
little  22-calibre  railroad  known  to 
travelers  everywhere.  It  occurred  at 
a  grade  crossing,  too.  An  old  woman 
who  probably  did  not  hear  or  see  the 
toy  train  walked  on  the  track  and 
was  struck  by  the  train  and  killed. 


The  second  victim,  a  man.  laughed  at 
the  miniature  locomotive  as  it  ap- 
proached, but  was  much  astonished 
when  it  nearly  knocked  him  out  of 
his  clothes.  He  went  to  a  hospital. 
The  engineer  served  4X  hours  in  jail 
at  hard  labor. 


Neither  Do  We,  Mr. 
Myers 

To  the  Editor: 

I  read  with  much  amusement  the 
editorial  on  page  15.  October;  issue, 
entitled  "For  a  Family  of  Ten 
$14.86."  The  head  of  a  household 
of  seven  children  would  naturally 
have  a  profound  interest  in  such  a 
subject. 

I  don't  see  how  it  can  he  done.  1 
average,  for  milk  alone.  $5.52  a  week. 
This  provides  four  quarts  of  whole 
milk  daily  at  23  cents  a  quart,  and 
leaves  a  balance  of  $9.34  for  edibles 
over  a  period  of  seven  days. 

Indian  currv.  mentioned  in  your 
article  as  "inexpensive  and  stimulat- 
ing and  will  increase  your  appetite," 
would  be  a  most  unwise  food  to  put 
in  front  of  our  children,  backed  up 
with  a  cash  balance  of  $9.34  for  the 
week,  after  purchasing  the  usual 
milk  supply.  Of  course  snails  and 
grass-hoppers  are  relished  in  some 
countries,  but  even  these  are  not  al- 
ways in  season,  so  that  if  one  liked 
to  eat  such  things  it  would  at  some- 
time be  necessary  to  substitute  some 
other  food.  I  agree  too.  that  a  bale 
of  excelsior  might  look  just  as  good 
as  shredded  wheat,  but  the  liquid  re- 
quirement is  much  greater  as  well  as 
the  sweetening  needed,  so  that  in  the 
long  run  it  wouldn't  be  much  cheaper. 
( )f  course  you  could  put  this  on  your 
menu  only  once;  after  that  the  chil- 
dren probably  would  prefer  the  shred- 
ded wheat. 

E.  G.  Myers 
Montclair,  X.  J.,  Nov.  19. 


Illinois  Central  Saves 
On  Fuel 

The  Illinois  Central  System  ex- 
pects to  save  12  per  cent  in  locomo- 
tive fuel  or  about  $1,000,000  a  year 
through  installation  in  its  locomotives 
of  a  new  type  of  front-end  draft  ap- 
pliance designed  by  E.  R.  Mays,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  motive  power. 
The  new  appliance  maintains  suffi- 
cient draft  through  the  smoke-stack 
with  reduction  of  HO  per  cent  in  back 
pressure.  The  road  plans  also  to  save 
SHXJ.OOOa  year  in  starting  locomotive 
fires  by  spraying  crude  oil  over  a 
grate-bed  of  coal  built  on  old  news- 
papers. 
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Locomotive  "N.&W."  Type 

CINDER  PLANTS 


Multiple  Pits 
For  Large  Terminals 

Electric  Operation 


Sold  Exclusively  by 

ROBERTS  AND  SCHAEFER.CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 
CHICAGO  -  U  S  A 
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Employes  Interested  Now 

To  Th  k  Editor  : 

We  EMPLOYES  have  taken  little  in- 
terest in  legislation  affecting  the 
railroads,  and  incidentally  our 
bread  and  butter:  we  have  permitted  the 
vote-seeking  politicians  to  enact  laws,  and 
commissions  to  promulgate  rulings  and 
regulations  governing  the  opcrat'ou  of  the 
railroads  unto  the  most  minute  detail 
without  a  protest  or  gesture  indicating 
that  we  were  in  the  least  interested.  To 
day  the  railway  industry  is  the  most 
regulated  business  in  the  United  States, 
and  many  of  the  weaker  lines  seem 
doomed  to  be  regulated  out  of  existence 
to  the  detriment  and  sorrow  of  the  em- 
ployes, stockholders,  bondholders  and 
shippers. 

These  regulatory  measures  were  not 
so  onerous  when  enacted  as  there  was 
no  competition  of  consequence,  but  when 
tin  hard-surfaced  roads  were  built  and 
the  motor  bus,  motor  truck,  airplane, 
pipe  lines,  and  finally  the  government 
boat  lines  came  into  the  picture,  each 
taking  a  generous  portion  of  the  trans- 
portation pie,  they  became  a  real  men- 
ace to  the  railway  industry,  causing 
heavy  losses  in  revenue  and  incidentally 
causing  thousands  of  our  co-workers  to 
lose  their  jobs  or  work  on  a  reduced 
schedule.  We  believe  that  we  employes, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  industry,  can 
assist  in  retrieving  the  situation  by  ver- 
bal and  written  protests  addressed  to 
our  representatives  in  congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  requesting  the  repeal 
of  the  restrictions  under  which  the  rail- 
way industry  is  floundering,  or  by  leg- 
islative acts  make  these  laws  apply  to 
our  competitors  placing  all  kinds  of 
transportation  on  the  same  basis  and 
permitting  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  to  prevail. 

As  an  example  of  the  inequalities  in 
the  transportation  business.  railway 
rates  must  be  approved  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  pub- 
lished 30  days  before  becoming  effec- 
tive, while  carriers  by  truck,  bus.  air- 
plane and  boat  make  their  own  rates, 
are  not  required  to  publish  or  maintain 
them,  and  are  not  restricted  from  prac- 
ticing any  form  of  discrimination  be- 
tween shippers  or  shipping  points  that 
would  increase  their  traffic  or  adversely 
affect  their  competitors.  If  this  law  as 
applied  to  the  railroads  is  fair  its  scope 
should  be  enlarged  to  include  all  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  business;  if 
unfair,  the  railroads  should  be  released 
from  its  restrictions  and  allowed  to  com- 
pete for  business  on  equal  terms. 

I'.us,  truck,  pipe  and  boat  lines  are 
allowed  to  engage  in  the  transportation 
business  and  issue  securities  without 
any  interference  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.   Many  of  the  states  have  en- 


acted laws  imposing  this  restriction  on 
some  tonus  of  intrastate  traffic  but  in 
most  states  additional  legislation  is 
needed  to  put  all  means  of  transporta- 
tion on  an  equality.  Contrast  this  with 
the  governmental  policy  of  investigat- 
ing, deliberating  and  finally  approving 
or  denying  the  issuing  of  securities  for 
railroad  extensions,  improvements,  or 
the  purchase  of  existing  railway  lines. 
Carriers  by  highway,  air  and  water  are 
permitted  to  hire  and  work  their  em- 
ployes without  any  government  restric- 
tions as  to  rates  of  pay  or  hours  of 
work,  and  the  majority  of  them  work 
more  hours  and  receive  lower  pay  than 
railway  employes. 

If  we  expect  to  continue  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law 
and  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  we  would 
better  get  busy  with  our  representa- 
tives in  congress  and  have  them  confer 
the  same  benefits  on  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Taxpayer  (which  includes  the 
railways)  has  generously  provided  hard- 
surfaced  highways,  expensive  bridges 
and  underpasses  for  the  trucks  and 
buses;  few  of  the  owners  of  these  ve- 
hicles paid  a  dime  for  these  improve- 
ments, and  are  not  paying  their  share 
of  the  maintenance  expense;  railroads 
were  the  largest  contributors  to  this 
building  program  and  have  thus  indi- 
rectly subsidized  their  competitors.  Dur- 
ing 1930  the  federal  government  spent 
$125,000,000  on  the  improvement  of  the 
highways  while  state  and  county  gov- 
ernment spent  $855,000,000  for  the  same 
purpose.  Every  mile  of  hard-surfaced 
highway  constructed  means  additional 
unfair  competition  for  the  railroads  as 
long  as  the  trucks  and  buses  are  per- 
mitted to  operate  without  government 
regulation. 

United  States  mail  is  being  handled 
in  increasing  quantities  by  airplanes  at 
considerably  higher  rates  than  the  rail- 
roads receive  for  the  same  movement. 
Airplanes  are  permitted  to  charge  all 
the  traffic  will  bear  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers,  and  are  gradually 
taking  over  the  long-haul  passenger 
business. 

About  seven  years  ago  the  federal 
government,  through  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation,  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation business  in  direct  competition 
with  existing  rail  lines,  their  rates  aver- 
aging 20  per  cent  lower  than  the  rates 
established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  railroads.  The 
locks,  dams  and  canals  used  in  this 
transportation  system  are  built  and 
maintained  by  the  war  department  with 
money  collected  through  income  and 
other  federal  taxes  and  appropriated  by 
congress.  The  fact  that  this  traffic  is 
carried  by  federal-owned  barges  and 
boats;  that  no  taxes  of  any  description 
are  paid  by  them;   that  they  operate 


without  any  restrictions  as  to  rates, 
renders  this  competition  unfair  to  other 
carriers.  As  an  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  inland  water  transportation  is 
subsidized  by  the  federal  government: 
$105,357,076  was  spent  or  squandered  on 
the  improvement  of  the  inland  water- 
ways during  1930.  Just  why  the  fed- 
eral government  should  spend  this  vast 
sum  in  an  endeavor  to  revive  a  means 
of  transportation  as  obsolete  as  the  ox- 
cart is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  average  mind,  particularly  at  this 
time  when  government  expenditures  ex- 
ceed the  income  by  $4,000,000  a  day. 

The  federal  government  generously 
permits  the  railroads  to  earn  (>  per  cent 
on  their  valuation  if  earned  (under  the 
rates  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission).  If  their  earnings 
should  pass  that  figure,  one-half  of  the 
excess  must  be  turned  into  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  hands  to 
be  placed  in  a  special  fund  from  which 
money  may  be  lent  to  the  weak  rail- 
roads: the  other  half  may  be  kept  by 
the  railroads  earning  it  but  may  be  used 
only  for  improvements  or  betterments 
under  the  direction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Just  why  the  railroads  should  be 
singled  out  for  this  special  favor,  and 
why  the  benefits  of  this  act  should  not 
be  conferred  upon  the  banking  business, 
the  newspaper  publishing  business,  and 
industry  in  general  is  unanswerable. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  law  makers  to  these  and  other  in- 
equalities and  by  the  proper  presenta- 
tion of  facts  compel  them  to  give  us 
some  relief  before  the  railroad  industry 
goes  haywire.  Waius 

Dallas,  Texas.      Supt  Motive  Power, 
Texas  Elec.  Ry. 

Fewer  Died  at  Grade 
Crossings 

Accidents  at  railroad  -  highway 
grade  crossings  totaled  2.393  for  the 
first  seven  months  this  year,  a  re- 
duction of  238  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1930.  Fatalities 
caused  by  such  accidents  totaled  1.044 
for  the  seven  months  period  this 
year,  a  reduction  of  62  below  the 
same  months  last  year.  Persons  in- 
jured so  far  this  year  totaled  2,722. 
which  was  a  reduction  of  2X2  under 
one  year  ago. 

In  July  this  year  279  accidents  at 
railroad  -  highway  grade  crossings 
were  reported,  a  reduction  of  17  un- 
der the  number  for  the  same  month 
one  vear  ago.  Fatalities  resulting 
from  such  accidents  in  July  this  year 
totaled  123.  which  was  a  reduction 
of  21  compared  with  one  year  ago. 
Persons  injured  totaled  13')  in  July, 
the  same  as  in  July  last  year. 
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Two  Golden  Spikes  In  November 

ALTHOUGH  they  probably  were  yanked 
right  out  again  after  the  visitors 
had  gone,  two  beautiful  golden 
spikes  were  driven  into  specially  pre- 
pared ties,  last  month.  The  first,  as  re- 
ported in  this  magazine's  November  is- 
sue, was  hammered  into  place  by  Arthur 
Curtiss  James,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  W  estern  Pacific,  in  making  the 
final  physical  connection  between  that 
road  and  the  Great  Northern,  at  Beiber, 
Cal.,  November  10.  The  second  gold 
spike  was  driven  by  the  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Seligman,  testifying 
to  the  completion  of  the  Felt,  Okla.,- 
Farley,  N.  M.,  section  of  the  Santa  Fe's 
Colmor  cutoff. 

At  the  Richer.  Cal.,  ceremonies  early- 
day  scenes  associated  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  transcontinental  roads  were 
enacted  to  some  extent.  Cowboys  yipped 
around  here  and  there,  apparently  over- 
looking the  presence  of  their  traditional 
enemies,  the  sheepmen,  and  prominent 
business  men,  railroad  officials,  political 
leaders,  state  authorities,  farmers,  min- 
ers, and  others  did  their  best  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  joyous  occasion.  Being  in 
California,  the  weather  as  usual  was  un- 
usual, snow  as  light  as  Wall  Street  con- 
fetti, fell  for  a  time,  a  cold  rain  made 
everyone  a  bit  colder,  and  finally  the  sun 
broke  through  as  a  thoroughly  good 
omen. 

The  driving  of  the  Western  Pacific- 
Great  Northern  golden  spike  not  only 
marked  the  completion  of  14  months' 
work  in  building  about  200  miles  of 
railroad,  a  project  that  gave  work  to 
1400  men  at  times,  but  also  it  fulfilled 
the  dream  of  the  late  James  J.  Hill  who 
hoped  to  live  to  see  his  trains  enter 
California.  Only  freight  trains  will  run 
over  the  line  this  winter.  Passenger 
service  will  begin  in  the  spring. 

At  Clayton,  N.  M.,  November  15. 
about  5,000  persons  tried  to  get  into  the 
Santa  he's  new  station  all  at  the  same 
time.  As  this  was  scarcely  possible  they 
all  remained  to  welcome  the  first  pas- 
senger train  when  it  came  from  Dodge 
City  over  the  new  line  to  Farley. 

The  Felt-Farley  line  was  constructed 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,225,000  and  is 
a  major  unit  in  the  Santa  Fe's  $15,000,- 
000  expansion  program  in  Western 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Eastern  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado.  Construction  on  the  line 
from  Farley  to  Colmor,  the  junction 
point  with  the  present  main  line  of  the 


Santa  Fe,  is  expected  to  be  completed 
some  time  next  year. 

When  completed  from  Dodge  City  to 
Colmor,  328  miles,  the  cut-off  will  clip 
72  miles  from  the  Santa  Fe's  present 
northern  transcontinental  route  and  will 
mean  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
present  Raton  Pass  route  where  the  rails 
climb  to  an  elevation  of  7(>22  feet. 


They  May  Be  Using  Fords 

Having  practically  no  passengers  ex- 
cept when  the  weather  is  bad,  the  De- 
troit, Toledo  &  Ironton  Railroad  has 
asked  the  public  utilities  commission  of 
Ohio  for  permission  to  abandon  all  pas- 
senger train  service  in  that  state.  The 
company  has  been  running  only  one 
train  a  day  each  way  between  Ironton 
and  Detroit,  except  on  Sunday.  Pas- 
senger business,  the  application  says, 
has  been  diminishing  every  year  entail- 
ing '"enormous  losses." 


A    Faster  Chief 

The  running  time  of  the  Santa  Fe's 
"Chief"  between  Los  Angeles  and  Chi- 
cago was  reduced  October  29.  Under 
the  new  schedule  the  Chief  will  make 
the  run  in  5f>!/>  hours,  a  reduction  of 
one  hour  and  25  minutes.  It  will  leave 
Los  Angeles  at  10:30  p.m..  instead  of 
8:45  p.m.,  and  arrive  in  Chicago  at  9 
o'clock  the  second  morning.  This  will 
bring  it  to  within  30  minutes  of  the 
speed  attained  by  the  westbound  Chief, 
a  56-hour  train. 

The  Santa  Fe's  westbound  Grand 
Canyon  Limited  also  has  been  speeded 
up  two  hours  by  leaving  Chicago  later 
and  reaching  Los  Angeles  at  10:45  a.m. 
instead  of  at  12:15  p.m.  No.  7.  the  fast 
mail  and  express  from  Chicago,  will  ar- 
rive at  Los  Angeles  at  6:30  a.m.  instead 
of  7:25  a.m.  No.  8,  the  Hopi,  leaves 
Los  Angeles  at  11:55  p.m.  25  minutes 
later  than  before  and  reaches  Chicago 
at  the  usual  hour. 


A  Return  Like  That  of  1920 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1931,  Class 
1  roads  had  a  net  railway  operating  in- 
come of  $407/>60,0(i8.  This  was  a  return 
of  2.08  per  cent  on  property  investment. 
In  the  same  period  of  1930  it  was  $660,- 
901,036,  or  3.44  pe  rcent.  A  better  re- 
turn than  this  could  be  made  in  the  gro- 
cery business.  The  report,  given  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics, 
represents  171  roads  and  a  mileage  of 
242.894.     Gross  operating  revenues  for 


the  period  mentioned  were  $3,279,306,284 
while  in  1930,  for  the  same  nine-month 
period  they  were  $4,083,333,088,  a  de- 
crease of  19.7  per  cent.  Operating  ex- 
penses, first  nine  months.  1931,  were 
$2,524,542,897  compared  with  $3,052,- 
972,873  for  the  same  period  in  1930,  a 
decrease  of  17.3  per  cent.  The  roads 
paid  $246,523,011  in  taxes  against  $275,- 
483,810  a  year  ago  for  nine  months.  De- 
crease 10.5  per  cent.  Thirty-six  roads 
operated  at  a  loss  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1931.  of  which  12  were  in  the 
eastern,  seven  in  the  southern  and  17  in 
the  western  district. 


More  than  2000  Years  Service 

The  CP  Quarter  Century  Association 
was  formed  October  1,  1931,  to  include 
all  present  employes  of  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  and  plants  and  nu- 
merous affiliates  in  its  several  manu- 
facturing plants  and  numerous  offices 
throughout  the  world,  who  have  com- 
pleted 25  years  or  more  of  uninterrupted 
service.  Seventy-five  were  eligible  at 
at  that  time  and  their  total  years  of 
service  numbered  2,112.  A  suitably  en- 
graved certificate  of  membership,  and 
a  specially  designed  solid  gold  pin  was 
presented  to  all  members. 

The  active  male  employe  with  the 
longest  term  of  service  in  the  United 
States  is  Louis  H.  Brueggemann,  now 
employed  at  the  Detroit  plant,  whose 
service  dates  from  April,  1898.  In  for- 
eign countries,  the  active  male  employe 
having  the  longest  term  of  service  is 
Horace  1'.  Marshall,  present  manager 
of  Leeds,  England,  office  whose  service 
dates  from  April,  1896.  The  active 
woman  employe  in  the  United  States 
having  the  longest  term  of  service  is 
Miss  Florence  Aldcorn  of  the  New  York 
sales  office  whose  service  dates  from 
March,  1900.  In  foreign  countries,  the 
active  woman  employe  having  the  long- 
est term  of  service  is  Miss  David  of  the 
CardilT,  Wales,  office  whose  service 
dates  from  September,  1905.  As  others 
become  eligible,  they  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  association  and  presented  the 
membership  certificate  and  pin. 


Going  Back  to  Work 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Angus  shops 
is  returning  4,000  men  to  work  alter 
two  months  of  idleness,  making  8,000 
C.  I'.  K.  men  having  resumed  work 
throughout  the  dominion. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Railway  Construction 

CANADA — City  authorities  of  Montreal 
are  planning  to  spend  about  $1 ,790. 000  in 
co-operation  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  eliminating  grade  crossings 
over  city  streets.  This  is  part  of  a  pro- 
ject intended  to  provide  employment. 
ILLINOIS — A  contract  has  been  award- 
ed to  G.  A.  Johnson  &  Son  of  Chicago, 
by  the  Burlington  for  a  coach  shop  212 
by  311  feet  at  Aurora  to  replace  a  similar 
structure  destroyed  by  fire.  Brick,  con- 
crete and  steel  will  be  used. 

— The  Chicago  River  &  Indiana,  a  unit 
of  the  New  York  Central  has  begun  the 
industrial  development  of  about  440  acres 
at  Chicago  to  be  known  as  the  Crawford 
Avenue  Development.  The  tract  run> 
along  both  sides  of  Crawford  avenue 
from  47th  street  to  the  old  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal.  About  35  miles  of  track- 
age will  be  required,  some  of  it  now 
being  built.  The  complete  project  is 
expected  to  cost  about  $2,500,000. 
MICHIGAN — The  I.  C.  C.  has  author- 
ized the  Michigan  Central  to  build  about 
8.3  miles  of  track  in  several  places,  from 
a  point  in  Grand  Rapids  to  connect  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  New 
York  Central  to  operate  over  the  whole 
extension.  This  authorization  supercedes 
one  granted  a  year  ago  for  much  the 
same  purpose. 

MISSOURI — The  hoard  of  public  serv- 
ice of  St.  Louis  has  approved  an  appro- 
priation of  $906,000  for  another  western 
railroad  approach  to  the  St.  Louis  Mu- 
nicipal bridge  over  the  Mississippi.  This 
approach  will  extend  from  near  the 
Terminal  Railroad  Association  yards 
near  Twelfth  and  Poplar  streets  to  a 
connection  with  the  railroad  deck  of  the 
bridge  at  Seventh  and  Gratiot  streets. 
The  Terminal  Company  will  advance  the 
funds  and  will  be  reimbursed  from  tolls 
collected  at  the  bridge. 
OHIO — Work  has  begun  on  the  New 
York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  project  for  a 
new  line  from  Maumee,  Ohio,  to  an  in- 
tersection with  the  Wabash  at  Toledo, 
ami  the  abandonment  of  the  present  line. 
The  project  involves  building  about  7.4 
miles  of  main  track,  and  5.4  miles  of 
yard  and  interchange  tracks,  and  four 
highway  subways.  About  $1,000,000  will 
be  spent.  Track  work  will  be  done  by 
the  company  forces. 

OKLAHOMA  —  The  Santa  Fe  Kail- 
way  is  to  ask  soon  for  bids  for  con- 
struction of  its  passenger  and  express 
station  at  Oklahoma  City.  The  station 
will  be  at  California  and  Santa  Fe  ave- 
nues, will  be  380  by  104  feet  in  size, 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel,  and  will 
have  two  stories  and  basement 
PENNSYLVANIA— A  contract  involv- 
ing about  $125,000  for  grading  in  relo- 
cating the  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  main  line 
near  Wittmer,  Pa.,  has  been  awarded  to 


the  Vang  Construction  Co.,  Cumberland. 
Md. 

TEXAS— Del  Rio  &  Northern  Railway, 
recently  incorporated  in  Texas,  has 
asked  the  I.  C.  C.  to  authorize  the  build- 
ing of  a  line  from  Del  Rio  to  Sonora, 
and  from  Del  Rio  to  Quemado,  132 
miles  in  all.  The  cost  is  to  be  financed 
by  an  issue  of  bonds. 

— The  Xew  Iberia  &  Northern,  owned 
by  the  Xew  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico 
Railway,  has  asked  the  I.  C.  C.  for  au- 
thority to  build  a  four-mile  extension  as 
a  spur  to  serve  industrial  purposes. 


I  ,ocomotives 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  or- 
dered 20  of  tin-  4-8-4  Wyoming  type 
locomotives.  The  American  Locomotive 
Co.  will  build  ten  and  the  Baldwins  an 
equal  number.  The  Lackawanna  is  in- 
quiring for  prices  on  12  high-speed.  4-8- 
4  Pocono  type  freight  locomotives,  and 
the  Alaska  Railroad,  government-owned, 
needs  one  4-8-2  type.  The  Norfolk  it 
Western  is  to  build  ten  locomotive 
tender-..  The  Baldwins  have  received  an 
order  for  four  small  freight  locomotives 
from  Persia,  valued  at  upward  of  $80,000. 

According  to  the  A.R.A.,  Class  I  roads 
placed  in  serv  ice  in  the  first  nine  months 
this  year  106  new  locomotives,  compared 
with  632  in  the  same  period  in  1930  and 
540  in  the  same  period  in  1929.  Xew  lo- 
comotives on  order  on  October  1  this 
year  totaled  27,  compared  with  181  on 
the  same  day  last  year. 

A  bright  spot  appeared  in  word  from 
Philadelphia  that  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  should  start  1932  with  un- 
filled orders,  on  a  consolidated  basis  of 
roundly  $10,000,000  as  compared  with 
$8,831,000  on  January  1.  1931.  and  with 
a  better  outlook  for  both  sales  and  ship- 
ments. 


Freight  Cars 

Class  I  railroads,  on  October  22,  had 
532.301  surplus  freight  cars  in  good  re- 
pair and  immediately  available  for  serv- 
ice, the  car  service  division  of  the  A.  R. 
A.  announces.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
3,301  cars  compared  with  October  14. 
when  there  were  535,602  surplus  freight 
cars.  Surplus  coal  cars  on  October  22 
totaled  186,080.  a  decrease  of  3,194  cars 
within  a  week,  while  surplus  box  cars 
totaled  287.131.  an  increase  of  255  for  the 
same  period.  Reports  also  showed  22,- 
094  surplus  stock  cars,  a  decrease  of  985 
below  the  number  reported  on  October 
14.  while  surplus  refrigerator  cars  totaled 
10.263,  a  decrease  of  154  for  the  same 
period. 

Western  Fruit  Express  needs  300  steel 
under  frames  for  refrigerator  cars.  The 
Xorfolk  &  Western  is  to  make  exten- 
sive repairs  to  500  steel  coal  cars  of  57'/> 


tons  capacity  at  its  Roanoke  shops. 

The  Aluminum  Ore  Co.,  of  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  has  ordered  10  all-aluminum 
70-ton  hopper  cars  from  the  Canton  Car 
Company. 


Changes  in  Personnel 

Executive  &  Operating 

Patrick  E.  Crowley  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Xew  York  Central  lines, 
effective  January  1.  next,  lie  will  remain 
with  the  system  in  an  advisory  capa- 
city and  as  director.  Mr.  Crowley  has 
been  associated  with  the  New  York 
Central  since  1889  and  succeeded  the 
late  Alfred  11.  Smith  ;is  president  of 
the  system  on  April  9,  1624.  When  his 
resignation  became  known  Mr.  Crowley 
said  in  a  formal  statement : 

"On  January  1,  I  shall  have  com- 
pleted 53  years  of  railroad  service,  42 
ot  which  have  been  with  the  Xew  York 
Central.  I  am  in  my  68th  year,  and  1 
have  asked  the  executive  committee  to 
release  me  of  the  duties  and  burdens  of 
the  presidency  as  of  January  1,  1932. 

"The  executive  committee  has  asked 
me  to  continue  in  the  Ben  ice  of  the 
company  in  an  advisory  capacity,  a  sug- 
gestion I  have  accepted  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction." 

Mr.  Crowley  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
Frederick  E.  Williamson,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Burlington.  Mr.  Williamson 
formerly  was  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral in  1898-1925,  and  while  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  resigned  to  become 
vice  president,  operations  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  Northern  Pacific.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Burlington  when 
Hale  Hidden  left  to  become  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific. 

Patrick  H.  Joyce  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railroad.  Mr.  Joyce  succeeded  V.  V. 
Boatner,  one  of  the  best  operating  men 
in  the  West.  Mr.  Boatner  was  obliged 
to  retire  temporarily  because  of  ill 
health.  Mr.  Joyce  became  associated 
with  this  property  in  April,  1929,  as  a 
director,  and  a  year  later  was  named 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Since  July.  1931,  he  has  also  been  serv- 
ing as  acting  president. 

Mr.  Joyce,  a  native  of  Chicago,  be- 
gan his  railway  service  as  a  trainman, 
subsequently  entering  the  supply  field. 
In  1918  he  participated  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Liberty  Car  &  Equipment 
Co.,  of  which  he  was  elected  president. 
In  the  following  year  the  Liberty  Car 
Wheel  Co.  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  was  or- 
ganized with  Mr.  Joyce  at  the  head. 

In  1921,  this  company  merged  with 
the  Illinois  Car  &  Manuf.  Company  of 
Hammond,  and  Mr.  Joyce  became  presi- 
dent of  the  combined  companies.  In 
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II.   M.  Adams. 


1928  these  companies  were  purchased  by 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  and  he  was 
retained  as  vice  president  of  the  latter 
organization. 

The  Standard  Steel  Car  Corpn.  was 
made  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany early  in  1930,  with  Mr.  Joyce  be- 
coming president  of  the  new  company, 
a  position  which  he  continues  to  hold. 

Harry  M.  Adams,  president  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  is  to  retire 
Dec.  31.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Charles  Elsey,  executive  vice  president. 
Mr.  Elsey  was  born  in  Oakland,  Cal. 
He  has  a  record  of  24  years  of  service 
with  the  Western  Pacific  dating  from 
its  early  construction  period.  He  first 
came  to  the  company  as  assistant  treas- 
urer in  1907  and  after  becoming  treas- 
urer was  elected  vice  president  in  charge 
of  finance  in  1921.  In  September,  1929, 
he  was  elected  executive  vice  president. 

Mr.  Adams  began  his  railroad  career 
52  years  ago  with  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  Railroad.  He  served  with  that 
company  and  also  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  &  Gulf,  also  the  Southern  Kansas 
Railway  until  1887  when  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation Co.  at  Portland,  Ore.  In  1890 
he  went  with  the  I'nited  Carriage  & 
Baggage  Transfer  Co.  at  Portland,  and 
after  three  years'  service  re-entered  the 
employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation Company  in  1894,  serving  until 
1905,  at  which  time  he  was  assistant 
general  freight  agent.  From  1905  to 
1907  he  was  assistant  traffic  manager  of 
the  Great  Northern  at  Seattle,  and  from 
1907  to  1910  general  freight  and  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Spokane.  Portland  & 
Seattle  Railway.  He  then  joined  the 
Western  Pacific  Railway  Company  at 
San  Francisco  as  freight  traffic  manager. 


In  1914  he  became  general  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1917  was  made  vice  president  in 
charge  of  traffic.  In  January,  1918,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  war  department  at 
Washington,  and  served  as  chief  of  in- 
land traffic  service  until  February,  1919. 
After  the  armistice  he  became  traffic 
assistant  to  the  regional  director,  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  south- 
western region,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis.  In  October  of  that  year  Mr. 
Adams  entered  the  employ  of  the  Union 
Pacific  as  vice  president  in  charge  of 
traffic,  holding  that  position  until  he 
resigned  at  the  close  of  1926.  Mr.  Adams 
became  president  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific April  1,  1927.  He  will  continue  to 
live  in  San  Francisco. 

William  Haynes  Truesdale,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
Co.,  retired  November  1,  and  the  posi- 
tion he  held  was  abolished.  Mr.  Trues- 
dale has  had  a  long  and  varied  career. 
He  was  born  near  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
December  1,  1851,  so  that  upon  his  re- 
tirement he  was  nearly  80  years  old. 
His  parents  moved  westward  when  he 
was  a  small  boy,  to  Rock  Island.  111., 
where  he  went  to  the  public  schools 
until  he  was  about  18  when  he  went  to 
work  as  a  clerk  in  the  auditing  depart- 
ment of  the  Rockford,  Rock  Island  & 
St.  Louis,  now  a  part  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy.  In  the  succeed- 
ing years  he  held  various  positions  on 
numerous  railroads.  In  1872-1873  he 
was  transfer  agent  for  the  Rurlington 
at  Frankfort,  Germany,  later  was  con- 
nected with  the  law  firm  of  Osborn  & 
Curtis  at  Rock  Island,  representing  sev- 
eral railroads.  Mr.  Truesdale  held  many 
executive  positions  in  the  traffic  and 
operating  departments.  From  1887  to 
1894  he  was  president  and  then  receiver 
for  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road. In  1897  he  was  third  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  and 
later  became  first  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  March  1,  1899.  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna, and  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  1925  when  John  M.  Davis  assumed 
the  presidency,  and  Mr.  Truesdale  be- 
came chairman  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers. Mr.  Truesdale  is  a  director  of 
the  Western  Union  and  several  other 
corporations,  and  belongs  to  numerous 
clubs.    His  home  is  at  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Charles  C.  Cameron  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
in  charge  of  operation,  effective  Dec.  1. 
Mr.  Cameron  succeeds  David  W.  Long- 
street  who  retires  under  the  age-limit 
rule.  Mr.  Longstrcet  was  70  years  old 
in  November. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Walter 
S.  Franklin  to  become  president  of  the 


Blank  &  Sloller.  Inc. 
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Wabash,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  R.  K.  Ro- 
chester general  manager  of  the  railroad's 
eastern  region,  to  succeed  Mr.  Franklin 
as  assistant  to  the  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operation.  W.  C.  Higgin- 
bottom,  new  general  manager  of  the 
western  region,  succeeds  Mr.  Rochester. 

The  Burlington  System  announces: 
The  jurisdiction  of  F.  R.  Mullen,  super- 
intendent. Lincoln  division,  is  extended 
to  include  the  Omaha  division.  The 
jurisdiction  of  H.  C.  Murphy,  superin- 
tendent. Alliance  division,  is  extended 
to  include  the  Sterling  division.  The 
jurisdiction  of  F.  Cone,  superintendent, 
Casper  division,  is  extended  to  include 
the  Sheridan  division.  W.  P.  Wilson  is 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Casper-Sheridan  divisions  with  head- 
quarters at  Sheridan,  Wyo.  L.  E.  Cald- 
well is  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
McCook  division  with  headquarters  at 
McCook,  Neb.,  vice  F.  E.  Haines,  trans- 
ferred. K.  W.  Fischer  is  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Lincoln- 
Omaha  divisions  with  headquarters  at 
Omaha.  The  position  of  trainmaster, 
Omaha  division,  is  abolished.  C.  C. 
Holtorf  is  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Alliance-Sterling  divisions 
with  headquarters  at  Sterling.  Colo.  The 
position  of  trainmaster,  Sterling  division, 
is  abolished. 

The  office  of  general  superintendent 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  has  been  abolished.  P.  T. 
White,  who  held  this  position,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  manager 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati. 

L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware 
&   Hudson,  is  to  serve  as  the  Ameri- 
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can  member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Canadian 
Railway  situation.  Only  one  more  mem- 
ber, a  representative  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  remains  to  be  selected  for  the 
commission,  which  is  to  consist  of  seven 
members. 

The  Canadian  National  announces 
that  F.  N.  Wiggins,  general  superin- 
tendent, Montreal,  is  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  claim  matters  in  the  eastern 
district.  W.  E.  Norman,  in  the  same 
position  at  Toronto,  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  claim  matters  in  the  cen- 
tral district .  and  C.  A.  Cunningham,  in 
that  position  at  W  innipeg,  will  attend 
to  all  claims  in   the  western  district. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Superintendent  A. 
L.  Coey  has  been  extended  over  the 
entire  l.os  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
road; headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
W.  H.  Smith  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant  superintendent  at    Los  Angeles. 

The  Milwaukee  Road  has  made  these 
changes  effective  November  1  :  M.  T. 
Skewes  is  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  La  Crosse  &  River  divi- 
sion, first  district,  with  headquarters  at 
La  Crosse.  Trainmastership  at  1'ortage 
is  abolished.  The  position  of  general 
superintendent  of  the  middle  district  also 
is  abolished.  D.  W.  Kelly  is  appointed 
genera]  superintendent,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Milwaukee,  with  supervision  over 
the  Milwaukee  terminal,  Superior,  and 
Madison  divisions.  Superintendents  C. 
E.  Elliott,  E.  A.  Meyer  and  J.  A.  Mac- 
donald  will  continue  headquarters  at 
Milwaukee  with  duties  to  be  assigned 
them  by  Mr.  Kelly.  Positions  of  train- 
master on  the  Superior  and  Madison 
divisions,  and  that  of  Assistant  Super- 
intendent C.  A.  Bush,  Milwaukee  ter- 
minal division;  general  superintendent 
of  the  northern  are  abolished.  C.  S. 
Christoffer  is  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent, with  headquarters  at  Minne- 
apolis, with  direct  supervision  over  the 
Twin  City  terminal  and  the  Duluth  divi- 
sions. The  territory  operated  as  the 
Wisconsin  Valley  division  will  be 
merged  with  the  La  Crosse  &  River 
division.  B.  F.  Hoehn  is  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  with  headquar- 
ters at  Wasau,  Wis.  That  part  of  the 
Sioux  City  &  Dakota  division,  including 
branches  north  and  west  of  West  Yard. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  merged  with  the 
Iowa  &  Dakota  division.  That  part  of 
the  Sioux  City  &  Dakota  division  be- 
tween Manilla,  Iowa,  and  West  Yard, 
Sioux  City,  also  the  Des  Moines  divi- 
sion, are  merged  with  the  Iowa  division. 

B.  F.  VanVliet  is  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Iowa  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Des  Moines.  F.  T. 
Buechler  is  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Iowa  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Sioux  City.  F.  R.  Doud  is 
appointed   trainmaster  of  the   Iowa  & 


Dakota  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  W.  J.  Hotchkiss  is 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Iowa  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Marion.  Iowa, 
vice  M.  J.  Skord,  assigned  to  other  du- 
ties. The  positions  of  trainmaster  at 
Siuox    City    and    Mitchell.    S.    I).,  are 

abolished. 

After  nearly  51  years'  serv  ice.  Edward 
T.  Whiter,  vice  president,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh, retired  November  1.  Mr.  Whiter 
was  born  March  2(>,  1 8f>4.  at  Stcuben- 
ville.  Ohio.  He  began  his  railroad  ca- 
reer as  a  telegrapher  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1881.  For  32  years  he  remained 
in  this  work  as  an  operator,  dispatcher, 
trainmaster,  and  so  on  up  the  grades, 
through  all  the  various  offices,  until  in 
1923  be  became  vice  president. 

The  traffic  manager  of  the  Manistee 
&  Northeastern,  G.  Johnson,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  also,  succeed- 
ing S.  J.  Scott,  deceased.  The  title  of 
E.  F.  Olsen,  secretary  and  purchasing 
agent  at  Manistee,  has  been  changed  to 
secretary  and  superintendent.  The  post 
of  purchasing  agent  has  been  abolished. 

The  position  of  general  superintendent 
of  the  Litchfield  &  Madison  at  Ldwards- 
ville.  111.,  has  been  abolished,  and  G.  A. 
Handlon  has  been  made  general  man- 
ager. He  will  assume  a  part  of  the  duties 
of  S.  D.  Wheeler,  vice  president,  gen- 
eral manager  and  general  auditor. 

J.  S.  Pyeatt,  president  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Western,  has  been  elect- 
ed also  as  president  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Union  Depot  and  Railroad  Co.  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  He  succeeds 
H.  M.  Adams,  president  of  the  Western 
Pacific,  who  has  been  made  vice  presi 
dent  of  the  depot  company. 

Robert  K.  Rochester,  general  man 
ager,  eastern  region,  Pennsylvania  Rail 
road,  has  been  made  assistant  to  the 
vice  president,  operations,  with  head 
quarters  at  Philadelphia.  He  succeeds 
Walter  S.  Franklin,  who  was  elected  re 
cently  to  the  presidency  of  the  Wabash. 

L.  L.  Morton,  superintendent  <>f  the 
Montgomery  and  New  Orleans  division. 
Louisville  Nashville  at  Mobile,  has 
been  made  assistant  general  manager 
with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  succeed- 
ing W.  E.  Smith,  promoted  to  the  post 
oi  general  manager  last  January.  H.  P. 
Hearon,  assistant  superintendent  at  Mo- 
bile, takes  Mr.  Morton's  position  as  su- 
perintendent. The  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  has  been  discontinued. 

Raymond  S  w  e  n  k,  superintendent, 
Philadelphia  Terminal  dviision  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  made  general 
superintendent,  northwestern  division  at 
Chicago.  Mr.  Swenk  succeeds  J.  A.  Ap- 
pleton,  transferred  to  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Appleton  takes  the  places  of  P.  L. 
Grove,  appointed  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral manager,  central   region  at  Pitts- 


burgh. F.  W.  Stoops,  trainmaster,  mid- 
dle division,  has  been  made  superin- 
tendent, Toledo  division  at  Toledo,  suc- 
ceeding C.  F.  Lingenfelter,  transferred 
to  the  Columbus  division  at  Columbus. 
Mr.  Lingenfelter  takes  the  place  of  J. 
F.  Henry,  transferred  to  Long  Island 
with  headquarters  at  Jamaica,  succeed- 
ing F.  R.  Gerard,  transferred  to  the 
Philadelphia  division  at  llarrisburg,  Pa. 
Mr.  (lerard  relieves  J.  B.  Phelan,  trans- 
ferred to  the  middle  division  at  Altooiuj. 
replacing  I.  B.  Sinclair,  transferred  to 
the  Pittsburgh  division  at  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Sinclair  replaces  F.  L.  Dobson, 
transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  Terminal 
division  at  West  Philadelphia,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Swenk. 

H.  E.  Hislop,  the  Canadian  National 
announces,  has  been  appointed  traffic 
manager  with  jurisdiction  over  all  classi- 
fication and  tariff  matters.  His  head- 
quarters will  be  at  Montreal.  He  suc- 
ceeds W.  C.  Webb,  deceased.  Mr.  Hislop 
has  been  with  the  C.N'.R.  since  1913. 
He  is  a  native  of  Smith's  Falls,  Out. 
He  started  railroading  as  an  axeman 
but  later  became  a  clerk  in  the  express 
department. 


Financial  &  Le^al 

C.  W.  Wright,  general  attorney  of 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  has  been 
appointed  general  solicitor,  with  head- 
quarters as  before  at  Minneapolis.  G.  M. 
Swanstrom  lias  been  appointed  general 
attorney,  to  succeed  Mr.  Wright. 


Traffic 

J.  W.  White  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant traffic  manager  for  the  M-K-T 
Lines.  Mr.  White  has  spent  practically 
all  his  life  with  the  Katy,  beginning  as 
a  clerk  in  Texas.  He  was  appointed 
passenger  traffic  manager  Oct.  1,  1930. 
and  May  1,  1931.  became  assistant  to 
the  executive  vice  president  at  Dallas. 

Edwin  P.  Bates,  assistant  freight  traf- 
fic manager,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  re- 
tired October  1  after  more  than  49  years' 
service  for  that  road.  He  entered  rail- 
road work  in  1882  as  a  deck  to  the  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent. 

C.  C.  Cameron,  general  traffic  mana- 
ger, Illinois  Central,  has  been  elected 
vice  president  in  charge  of  traffic  at  Chi- 
cago. He  succeed-  D.  W.  Longstreet, 
who  has  retired.  The  position  of  gen- 
eral traffic  manager  has  been  discon- 
tinued. F.  H.  Law,  assistant  traffic  man- 
ager, a  post  also  abolished,  has  been 
made  assistant  to  the  vice  president, 
traffic,  at  Chicago.  W.  L.  Reeves,  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent,  has  been 
made  assistant  to  the  freight  traffic 
manager  at  Chicago.  All  changes  be- 
came effective  December  1. 

N.  L.  Rankin,  general  agent  for  the 
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Texas  &  Pacific  at  Dallas,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  general  freight  agent 
at  the  same  point. 

R.  E.  Dirhold  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
&  Louisville,  with  headquarters  at  Tulsa, 
Okla..  succeeding  S.  B.  Meyers,  deceased. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

W.  J.  Hiner  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral fuel  agent  of  the  New  York  Central, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

C.  C.  Warne,  purchasing  agent,  New 
York  Central  at  New  York,  now  has  jur- 
isdiction over  the  Michigan  Central  and 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis.  B.  A.  Aikens,  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Michigan  Central,  has  been  ap- 
pointed local  purchasing  agent  at  De- 
troit, and  Harry  Carter  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  a  similar  position  at  Cincinnati.  , 

W.  G.  Black,  mechanical  assistant  to 
the  president,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
the  Pere  Marquette,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  vice  president  with  jurisdiction 
over  purchases  and  stores  in  addition  to 
his  present  duties.  Mr.  Black  succeeds 
H.  C.  Pearce,  director  of  purchases 
and  stores,  who  has  resigned.  The  po- 
sition of  general  supervisor  of  stores  has 
been  abolished.  E.  A.  Carlson,  division 
storekeeper  on  the  Pere  Marquette,  at 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  been  promoted  to 


general  storekeeper  at  Grand  Rapids,  to 
succeed  W.  R.  Culver,  transferred  to  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  at  Huntington,  W. 
Ya..  where  he  replaces  J.  P.  Kavanagh, 
who  has  resigned.  The  position  of  as- 
sistant general  storekeeper  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  at  Grand  Rapids  has  been 
abolished. 


Civil 

George  F.  Blackie,  assistant  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis,  has  been  promoted  to  chief 
engineer,  with  headquarters  as  before  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  succeed  Hunter  Mc- 
Donald, who  has  retired  after  52  years' 
service  with  this  road,  39  years  of  which 
have  been  as  chief  engineer.  C.  H.  John- 
son, senior  assistant  engineer,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  chief  engineer, 
with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Blackie,  and  the  position  of 
senior  assistant  engineer  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

G.  H.  Harris,  assistant  chief  engineer 
of  the  Michigan  Central,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  chief  engineer  at  Detroit,  to 
succeed  J.  F.  Deimling,  who  has  retired. 

W.  R.  Bennett,  chief  engineer  mainte- 
nance of  way  of  the  Wabash,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  on  the  Ann  Arbor,  at 
Owosso,  Mich,  succeeding  R.  D.  Cope- 


land,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant 
engineer  at  the  same  point.  The  position 
of  chief  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of 
the  Wabash  has  been  abolished  and  the 
duties  assumed  by  E.  L.  Crugar,  chief 
engineer. 

R.  O.  Rote,  chief  engineer.  H.  B. 
Reinsagen,  assistant  chief  engineer,  and 
H.  W.  Fenno,  engineer  maintenance  of 
way,  New  York  Central  lines  west  of 
Buffalo,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
now  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Ohio 
Central  Lines.  J.  A.  Stocker,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Ohio  Central  Lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  engineer  of  construction 
of  the  lines  west  of  Buffalo  and  of  the 
Ohio  Central  Lines,  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland. 


Mechanical 

Following  the  death  of  W.  T.  Kuhn 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  motive 
power  on  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buf- 
falo Ry.  has  been  abolished.  As  a  re- 
sult M.  J.  Hayes,  general  foreman,  loco- 
motive department,  has  been  made  mas- 
ter mechanic,  and  N.  H.  Craig,  general 
car  foreman,  becomes  supervisor  of  the 
car  department. 

A.  B.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Portland  division, 
Southern   Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
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Portland.  Mr.  Wilson  succeeds  C.  L. 
Gibson,  retired.  The  position  of  assis- 
tant master  mechanic  has  been  abolished. 

J.  P.  Chadwick,  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  assistant  to  the 
vice  president,  mechanical.  R.  L.  Et- 
tinger  has  been  transferred  at  his  own 
request  to  Mr.  Chadwick's  former  posi- 
tion. 

The  Burlington  announces  that  W.  F. 
Ackerman  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  shops  at  West  Burlington, 
Iowa,  succeeding  H.  C.  Gugler,  w  ho  be- 
comes master  mechanic  of  the  Gales- 
burg  and  Mast  Ottumwa  divisions,  with 
headquarters  at  Galesburg.  G.  P. 
Trachta  is  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  La  Crosse  division,  headquarters 
at  North  La  Crosse,  and  J.  S.  Ford  be- 
comes assistant  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago  and  Aurora  divisions  with  head- 
quarters at  Aurora.  111.,  vice  E.  J.  Cyr, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 

J.  A.  Sheedy,  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
northwestern  division  at  Chicago,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  southwestern  di- 
vision at  Indianapolis,  succeeding  G.  S. 
West,  acting  superintendent,  motive 
power,  who  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Monongahela  division. 

W.  E.  Campbell,  general  car  foreman. 
Milwaukee  Road,  at  Milwaukee,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  post  of  district 
master  car  builder,  western  lines,  at  Ta- 
coma.  This  is  a  newly  created  position. 
M.  L.  Hynes,  general  car  foreman  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  to 
Mr.  Campbell's  place.  E.  F.  Palmer,  gen- 
eral car  foreman  at  Sioux  City,  has  been 
sent  to  Green  Bay  to  succeed  Mr. 
Hynes.  F.  A.  Shoulty  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  car  foreman  at  Sioux  City, 
succeeding  Mr.  1 'aimer. 

The  jurisdiction  of  J.  W.  Senger,  su- 
perintendent of  rolling  stock.  New  York 
Central  Lines  west  of  Buffalo,  at  Cleve- 


land, has  been  extended  to  include  the 
Ohio  Central  lines. 

The  jurisdiction  of  E.  F.  Stroeh,  mas- 
ter mechanic  at  Poplar  Bluffs,  Mo.,  for 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  now  includes  the 
Missouri  division,  and  a  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri-Illinois, a  Missouri  Pacific  unit, 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  same  point. 

G.  T.  Callender,  master  mechanic. 
Central  Kansas  and  Wichita  divisions. 
Missouri  Pacific,  at  Osawatomie.  Kans.. 
now  has  jurisdiction  including  the  Colo- 
rado division,  succeeding  W.  C.  Smith, 
master  mechanic  at  lloisington.  Kans. 
Mr.  Smith,  master  mechanic  at  lloising- 
ton. goes  to  Dupp,  III.,  in  charge  of 
the  DupO  terminals  of  the  St  Louis 
terminal  division  and  the  Illinois  divi- 
sion, including  the  Missouri-Illinois  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Rickard  Kling 
has  been  appointed  assistant  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Central  Kansas.  Colorado 
and  Wichita  divisions  with  headquarters 
at  Wichita. 


Obituary 

Columbus  Haile,  71  years  of  age,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas  Railroad,  died  at  St.  Louis  Nov. 
14.  Mr.  Haile  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency Oct.  7,  1°30.  after  50  years  ser- 
vice in  railroading.  The  title  of  Presi- 
dent-Retired was  given  him  so  that  he 
might  remain  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
He  was  succeeded  by  M.  H.  Cahill,  tin- 
chairman  of  the  board. 

C.  B.  Woodworth,  manager,  railroad 
division.  Vanadium  Corporation  of 
America.  Chicago  office,  died  unexpect- 
edly in  that  city,  October  24.  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  was  graduated  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering from  Purdue  in  1907.  From 
then  until  191b  he  served  in  the  me- 
chanical engineering  departments  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
passing  through  various  grades  from 
machinist  to  general  foreman  of  the 
Montclair  shops  of  that  road.  He  then 
entered  the  employ  of  the  American 
Arch  Co.  where  he  remained  until  1918 
when  he  was  commissioned  captain  of 
engineers,  and  served  for  15  months 
with  the  A.E.F.  on  railroad  work  in 
France.  Upon  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try he  joined  the  foreign  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 
and  spent  six  years  in  the  Argentine 
and  Brazil,  engaged  in  sales  and  service 
work.  In  192n  he  went  with  the  Pre- 
mier Staybolt  Co.  as  special  technical 
representative,  from  which  position  he 
joined  the  Vanadium  Corporation  of 
America  in  May,  1927,  as  manager, 
western  division.  In  August.  1930,  he 
became  manager  of  the  railroad  division 
of  the  Vanadium  Corporation.  Mr. 
Woodworth  was  buried  in  Fort  Wayne, 
the  place  of  his  birth. 


Edward  E.  Gold,  inventor  of  the  car 
heating  system  now  in  use  on  most 
railroads  in  the  United  States.  Canada 
and  Europe,  died  unexpectedly  Oct.  30 
of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Gold  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Gold  Car  Heat- 
ing Co.,  220  36th  St..  Brooklyn.  Ik- 
was  84  years  old.  He  was  born  at 
Waverly.  111. 

Mr.  Gold  invented  a  system  in  1882 
for  heating  railroad  cars  with  steam 
from  the  locomotive  by  means  of  a 
steam  hose  coupler.  It  did  away  with 
coal  stoves,  practically  eliminating  the 
danger  of  tire  in  the  event  of  a  train 
wreck.  Mr.  Gold  obtained  more  than 
100  American  and  foreign  patents.  The 
invention  received  the  highest  award  at 
the  Paris.  Chicago  and  Buffalo  World's 
Pairs  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exhi- 
bition at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Gold  u:i~  a 
descendant  of  Major  Nathan  Gold,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Fairfield,  Conn., 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Another 
ancestor.  Colonel  Abraham  Gold,  was 
killed  on  his  horse  by  the  British  at 
Kidgeficld.  Conn.,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 


1 1 1  a  1 1  k  &  SlolUr.  Inc. 
Robert  ll.  Ripley. 


George  Frederick  Parker  Day,  promi- 
nent railroad  engineer  in  Massachusetts 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
died  Nov.  3  at  San  Diego,  where  he 
had  lived  for  20  years.  He  was  82  years 
old.  Mr.  Day  was  born  at  Fitchburg. 
Mass.  He  went  to  work  for  the  Pitch- 
burg  Railway  Co.  when  15  years  old  as 
a  messenger,  obtained  an  education 
through  his  own  efforts,  and  became 
finally  identified  with  numerous  impor- 
tant engineering  projects. 

Robert  H.  Ripley,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Steel  I-"oundries, 
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Chicago,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
General  Steel  Castings  Corporation,  Ed- 
dystone,  Pa.,  died  Nov.  4  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Ripley  was  identified  with  the  steel 
castings  and  steel  railway  equipment 
industries  his  entire  business  career  of 
more  than  30  years,  with  the  exception 
of  about  one  year.  In  that  interval  he 
practiced  law  in  Chicago  following  his 
graduation  from  Cornell  University  in 
1899  with  an  LL.B.  degree.  He  was 
born  at  Boston,  June  6,  1876,  and  prior 
to  entering  Cornell,  attended  Shattuck 
Scientific  School,  Fairbault,  Minn.  Mr. 
Ripley  was  a  son  of  the  late  E.  P. 
Ripley,  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Santa  Fe  System. 

William  E.  McGraw,  57,  special  rep- 
resentative of  Vice  President  H.  L. 
Worman,  of  the  Frisco  Lines,  and  for- 
mer official  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  died 
Oct.  28  at  St.  Louis  of  apoplexy.  He 
had  been  with  the  Frisco  System  for 
only  a  few  months.  Previously,  for  nine 
years,  he  was  vice  president  of  the  St. 
Louis-Southwestern  Railway  and  had 
been  general  superintendent  of  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  Route. 

William  K.  Bixby,  who  retired  as 
president  of  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Co.,  in  1905,  died  at  St.  Louis  Oc- 
tober 29  from  myocarditis.  He  was  born 
at  Adrian,  Mich.,  January  2,  1857. 


A.  H.  Harris 

P.  T.  Dunlop,  retired  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francsico  Railway,  died  October  4  at 
Willard,  Mo. 

Charles  S.  Wight,  general  freight 
representative  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  October 


23.  Mr.  Wight  was  born  at  Galena,  111., 
August  9,  1849.  He  began  his  railroad 
career  as  messenger  with  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad  (now  part  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania), on  October  2,  18W>. 

William  E.  McGraw,  special  represen- 
tative of  the  operating  vice  president 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  died  Oc- 
tober 28  at  St.  Louis,  of  apoplexy. 

Robert  E.  Keough,  western  railway 
representative,  railway  appliance  division 
of  the  American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  October 
29. 

After  a  brief  illness,  Lee  W.  Barber 
died  October  19  at  Monrovia,  Cal.  Mr. 
liarber  was  president  of  the  Standard 
Car  Truck  Co.,  with  which  organization 
he  had  been  connected  for  about  35 
years.  Mr.  Barber,  born  at  Sedalia,  Mo., 
June  12,  1874.  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  but  gave  up 
his  proposed  career  as  a  physician  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  He  rose  through  va- 
rious promotions  from  an  equipment  in- 
spector for  the  Standard  Car  Truck  Co., 
to  the  post  of  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer,  and  finally,  in  1920,  was  elect- 
ed president. 

Albert  Hall  Harris,  vice  president  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  died 
of  heart  disease  November  21,  at  his 
New    York    home.     He   was   born  at 
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Rochester,  X.  Y.,  and  was  71  years  old. 
Mr.  Harris  was  connected  with  several 
companies  as  a  director,  among  them 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
the  Centra!  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and 
others. 

Nathaniel  Curry,  chairman  of  t  In- 
board, Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
and  a  member  of  the  Canadian  senate, 
died  October  23  at  Tidnish,  N.  S..  his 
summer  home. 

Lewis  Taylor  Robinson,  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  general  engineering  lab- 
oratory of  the  General  Klectric  Co.,  died 
of  heart  disease  at  Schenectady  Novem- 
ber 3.  He  was  63  years  old.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson was  a  veteran  electrical  techni- 
cian, one  of  the  most  widely  known 
electrical  engineers  in  the  profession. 
For  12  years  he  was  the  head  of  one 
of  the  principal  laboratories  of  General 
Electric,  in  many  respects  second  only 
to  the  great  research  laboratory.  In  his 
boyhood  he  had  been  office  boy  for 
Professor  Klihu  Thomson,  of  the  old 
Thomson-Houston  Flectric  Co.  lie  was 
born  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1868. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

Robert  S.  Binkerd,  formerly  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Fastern  Railroads'  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Relations,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  sales  of  the  Baldwin 


Locomotive  Works,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Binkerd  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  University,  class  of  1904.  He 
was  born  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Nov.  7.  1882. 

Harry  S.  Sleicher,  formerly  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  North  American  Refractories 
Company,  is  now  associated  with  the 
General  Refractories  Company  in  a  sales 
capacity,  with  headquarters  at  N'ew 
York. 

C.  A.  Liddle,  president  of  the  Pull- 
man Car  &  Mfg.  Corpn.  of  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Stand- 
ard Steel  Car  Corpn..  succeeding  P.  H. 
Joyce,  who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board. 

James  C.  Younglove,  former  director 
of  Johns-Manville  Corpn.  and  that  com- 
pany's general  sales  manager,  western 
division  transportation  and  government 
department,  has  resigned  to  become  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  transportation  and 
government  divisions  of  the  Dry-Zero 
Corporation  and  the  American  Hair  & 
Felt  Co.  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Younglove 
will  continue  to  specialize  in  insulation 
for  the  railroad  transportation  field  with 
his  new  company. 

The  Signal  Export  Association  has 
opened  offices  at  74  Trinity  Place,  New 
York.  The  officers  are  George  A.  Black- 
more  and  Paul  Renshaw,  managers; 
Charles  M.  Muchnic,  secretary,  and  B. 
P.  Wayne,  assistant  secretary.  Members 


are  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co., 
Swissvale,  Pa.,  and  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Co.,  New  York.  The  association 
lias  filed  the  papers  necessary  under  the 
export  trade  act,  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

G.  A.  W.  Bell,  Jr.,  railroad  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Northwest  Engineering  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  eastern  repre- 
sentative of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Com- 
pany, Peoria.  111.,  with  headquarters  at 
W  ashington.  C.  D.  Turley,  assistant 
engineer  of  the  chief  engineer's  staff 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  at  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  western  representative  of 
the  same  company  at  Chicago. 

Ralph  Leavenworth  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  advertising  manager  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company  at  Fast  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He 
will  have  charge  of  all  advertising  and 
publicity  activities  of  the  company,  in- 
cluding the  advertising  division  of  the 
merchandising  department  now  centered 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

W.  J.  Wignall,  formerly  vice  presi- 
dent  of  the  Locomotive  Terminal  Im- 
provement Co.  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  railroad  sales  for  the  A.  M. 
Byers  Co.  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  J.  H.  Ains- 
worth  is  assistant  to  Mr.  Wingnall.  Rail- 
road department  representation  will  be 
maintained  in  N'ew  York  by  C.  W.  Dam- 
berg,  in  Chicago  by  F.  W.  Stubbs  and  in 
Pittsburgh  by  C.  A.  Croft. 
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